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PREFACE. 


To  speak  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Blundell’s  Obstetric  Instruc- 
tions I deem  imnecessary,  his  name  alone  is  sufficient  to 
give  importance  and  authority  to  any  publication ; I have, 
therefore,  only  to  premise  that  this  volume  is  written  from 
the  Lectures  which  were  delivered  by  the  learned  Professor, 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  in  1830-31.  But  as  the  Lectures  in 
question  did  not  exactly  accord  with  the  plan  I had  myself 
in  view,  and,  more  especially,  as  Dr.  Blundell  has  some- 
what varied  his  later  instructions,  I have,  in  my  capacity  of 
Editor,  used  the  text  of  the  “Lancet,”  to  a certain  extent, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  treatise,  re-arranged  and  subdivided 
the  subjects,  and  introduced  such  fresh  matter  as  my  own 
notes  would  supply.  In  reading  this  work,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  excepting  in  the  flooding  cases,  the  general 
cast  and  air  of  the  instructions  given,  is  of  the  inhibitory 
kind;  if  to  any  persons  mature  in  obstetrics,  the  principle  of 
repression  should  appear  to  be  carried  too  far,  they  are  re- 
quested to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  those  who 
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are  incipient  in  practice,  that  these  Lectures  were  originally 
addressed.  To  Dr.  Blundell  I am  indebted  for  correcting 
some  of  the  sheets  as  they  were  proceeding  through  the 
press ; and,  in  particular,  I may  observe,  the  alterations 
connected  with  Transfusion.  The  essay  on  the  disease 
which  he  has  named  Hidrosis,  or  Hidrotic  Fever,  is  also 
new,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 

T.  C. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

March  \bth,  1834. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICY. 


PART  I. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FEMALE  SYSTEM. 

DESCBIBING  IN  GENERAL  OUTLINE  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
FEMALE  SYSTEM,  AS  FAR  AS  IS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  student  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  that 
he  may  thoroughly  understand  the  art  and  science  of  midwifery, 
that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  parts 
connected  with  the  subject.  I shall,  therefore,  first  enter  into  a 
general  account  of  the  pelvis  ; secondly,  of  the  external  organs  of 
generation  ; thirdly,  of  the  internal  organs  ; fourthly,  of  the  other 
pelvic  viscera  ; and,  finally,  close  the  anatomical  department  with 
a general  outline  of  the  soft  parts  which  line  the  pelvis.  These 
remarks,  I would  have  you  observe,  will  extend  so  far  only  as  will 
he  interesting  to  the  accoucheur. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  OBSTETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

When  the  accoucheur  gives  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
pelvis,  he  soon  discovers  that  there  arc  two  modes  in  which  it  can 
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BONES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 


be  advantageously  examined.  He  may  consider  the  different  bones 
and  joints  and  ligaments  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  he  may  ex 
amine  likewise  the  obstetric  properties  which  belong  to  the  bony 
case  produced  by  the  connexion  of  its  different  paits. 


BONES  OF  THE  PELVIS.* 


The  pelvis  is  a considerable 
bony  cavity,  formed  by  the 
two  ossa  innoniinata,  or  side 
hones  ; the  sacrum,  or  that 
large  hone  which  is  fitted  in 
behind  ; and,  in  connection 
with  the  end  of  the  sacrum, 

the  os  coccygis. 

We  find  in  the  young  child 
and  foetus,  the  hones  of  the 
“ pelvis  more  numerous  than  in 

the  adult,  being  at  least  eight  in  number;  the  os  ihum,  the 
ischium,  the  pubis,  on  either  side,  the  sacrum,  and  the  os 
coccygis  ; hut  in  the  adult,  although  nominally  this  division  exists, 
it  is  in  reality  wanting,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  being  in  number 

^''ZrcLygis:f-lsasmM  triangular  hone,  c,  connected  with 
the  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  its  liability  to  e presset 
upon  when  the  child’s  head  is  emerging,  is  not  altogether  without 

obstetric  interest.  ■ 

Though  usually  considered  as  ednsisting  of  one  piece  only,  in 

reality  we  find  tl.at  the  os  coccygis  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  no 
uiifrequently  connected  together  by  cartilage,  so  that  the  )onc 


• Pelvis  :-From  TreXus,  peli-is,  a basin  ; because 


it  is  shaped  like  a basin  used  in  former 


days. 


+ Coccyx: — From  kokku^,  kokkux,  the 


cuckoo,  tlie  bill  of  which  bird  it  is  said  to  repre- 


sent. 
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hence  acquires  a certain  degree  of  flexibility  which  may  adapt  it  a 
little  to  the  passage  of  the  child. 

It  has  been  asked  sometimes,  why  this  bone,  the  os  coccygis, 
has  been  given  to  the  pelvjs  both  in  the  male  and  female,  or  why 
it  is  connected  with  the  sacrum  by  means  of  a moveable  joint  ?* 

In  the  female  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  derived  from  its 
mobility  on  the  sacrum,  for  the  bone  of  consequence  receding  when 
the  child  comes  into  the  world,  gives  more  room  for  its  passage,  as 
you  will  find  hereafter ; but  this  cannot  be  the  reason  why  this 
bone  should  be  found  in  the  male,  though  a pregnant  male  is  not 
an  impossible  phenomenon.  My  own  notion  is,  that  the  coccyx 
may  properly  be  recorded  as  a tail-bone  of  our  species. 

Sacrum:'^ — The  next  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  to  which  I shall 
request  your  obstetric  attention,  is  that  which  is  fitted  into  the 
back  of  the  pelvis,  a large  triangular  bone,  b,  called  the  sacrum. 

When  we  examine  the  sacrum,  we  find  it  to  be  a bone  of  con- 
siderable size,  triangular  in  its  shape,  curved,  the  conve.xity  of  the 
bone  being  posteriorly,  the  concavity  in  front,  the  latter  being 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  accoucheur  under  the  name  of  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  On  the  upper  edge  (the  basis  of  the 
tiiangle)  there  is  a projection  in  the  middle,  and  it  is  this  projec- 
tion, which,  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  forms  what  the  accoucheur  mentions  so  frequently  under 
the  name  of  the  'promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Besides  the  form  of 
the  bone,  I wish  you  to  notice  the  articulatory  surfaces,  those 
which  unite  it  above  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  that  which 
connects  it  below  with  the  os  coccygis,  and  those,  lastly,  which 
unite  it  laterally  with  the  ossa  innominata. 

Ossainnominata-.X—V^Xx^-o,  turning  our  attention  from  the 


rt  many  that  the  coccyx  has  a moveable  joint:  Burns,  Devves,  and  Velpeau, 

are  of  f ■-  Hamilton,  Denman,  and  others, 

are  of  the  contrary  opinion.— Ed. 

j I . called  from  sacer,  sacred;  because  it  was  formerly  olfered  in  sacrifices, 

of  which  in,'vithout,  and  nomen,a  name;  so  called  because  the  three  hones 

•h-„  left  namel'e"r^  complete  hone,  which  was 
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sacrum  and  coccyx,  we  again  examine  the  pelvis,  we  find  that  the 
principal  bulk  of  it  is  formed  by  two  very  large  bones,  called  the 
ossa  innominata. 

In  the  adult,  the  os  innominatum  is  made  up  of,two  pieces ; this 
the  obstetrician  should  notice,  the  one  fornflng  the  body,  eih,  the 
other  the  wing  of  the  bone,  dk  ; and  those  two  pieces  are  con- 
nected or  consolidated  to  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to  form 
a salient  angle,  or  edge,  which  I shall  frequently  have  to  mention 
under  the  appellation  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  iii.  In  the  young 
child  and  the  foetus,  we  find  that  the  os  innominatum  is  differently 
divided,  consisting  of  three  pieces,  the  os  ilium,  o,*  the  ischium, 
E,+  and  the  pubis,  f.J 

There  are  a few  more  anatomical  points,  which  it  is  necessary 
I should  slightly  mention. — First  then,  in  the  os  innominatum,  on 
either  side,  you  must  observe  the  large  acetabulum,  h,§  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  head  of  the  femur,  forms  the  hip-joint ; 
secondly,  in  the  front  of  the  pelvis,"  the  large  aperture,  g,  called 
the  obturator  foramen  thirdly,  t\\Q  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,.u, 
or  the  part  upon  which  we  sit ; fourthly,  the  spinous  process  of 
the  ischium,  a pointed  process  of  the  bone  projecting  backwards 
and  downwards  a little  5 and  lastly,  the  hollow  of  the  ilium,  k. 

It  is  also  necessary  I should  mention  the  vernacular  terras  by 
which  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  commonly  called  in  our  maternal 
tongue,  because practitioners,  with  whom  you  must  occa- 
sionally meet,  use  them  in  preference  to  technical  names.  The 
bone  on  which  we  sit,  the  ischium,  nurses  very  properly  call  the 
sitting  bone ; the  pubis  the  shear  bone;  the  os  ilium  the  haunch 
bone  ; the  sacrum  the  rump  bone  ; and  the  os  coccygis,  they  call 
the  huckle  bone. 


• Ilium  :-From  ilia,  the  small  intestines;  because  it  supports  those  intestines. 

+ because  it  is  near  the  loin. 

t Pubis -.-From  pubes,  youth;  because  hair  growing  on  the  parts  covering  these 

appears  at  the  age  of  youth  or  puberty.  , i i — , nr 

^ Acetabulum  :-Frora  acetum,  vinegar;  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  acetabulum, 

old  saucer,  in  which  vinegar  was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
j]  Often  called  the  Foramen  TAj/roideum.— Burn’s  Midwifery. 
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LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Connected  with  the  pelvis  there  are  several  ligaments,  hut 
in  an  obstetric  view,  the  ligaments  which  alone  are  of  importance, 
are  the  ohturatores,  and  more  especially  the  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments. 

With  the  ligaments  of  Poupart  and  Gimbernat  the  accoucheur 
has  very  little  to  do. 

Obturator*  Ligaments : — The  obturator  ligamentt  is  the 
lioramentous  sheet  which  closes  the  obturator  foramen,  having  an 

O 

aperture  at  the  upper  and  back  part,  through  which  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  are  transmitted.  To  the  obstetrician  the 
vein  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  the  artery  and  nerve  are  of 
considerable  interest,  particularly  the  latter,  as  the  trunk  of  it  is 
liable  to  be  compressed  and  injured  under  the  foetal  head. 

Sacro-ischiatic  Ligaments : — Are  a set  of  ligaments  lying 
on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and-somewhat  behind.  They  are  divided 
into  two  pairs;  the  one  lying  externally,  the  other  within,  and 
hence  the  appellation  of  the  external  and  internal. 

The  external  sacro-ischiatic  ligament, % arises  strong  and 
narrow  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  passes  outwards, 
backwards,  and  upwards,  becoming  very  broad,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  coccygis. 
The  internal  ligament^  arises  narrow  and  strong  from  the  ischial 
spine,  passes  upwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  broadly  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  t he  upper  part  of  the  os  coccygis, 
laterally,  much  in  manner  like  the  former. 


JOINTS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  joints  of  the  pelvis  are  those  of  the  hip,  the  lumbar, 
the  sacro-schiatic,  the  sacro-cnccygeal,  the  sacro-iliac,  together 


* Obturator: — From  clof^ed,  stopped  up;  wherefore  oi»tura<orsignifies  astopper 

np,  which  effect  the  obturator  muscles  and  lij^amenfs  liave  as  regards  the  obturator  forameu. 
H,  Fig.  1,  p.  10,  t M,  Fig.  1,  p,  10.  ^ L,  Fig.  1,  p.  10. 
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with  the  symphysis  pubis ; but  of  these,  the  three  last  only  are  of 
obstetric  importance. 

This  importance  arises  from  their  occasionally  admitting  of 
some  separation  during  labour,  which  tends  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  pelvis.  This  relaxation  of  the  joints  is  denied  by  many,* 
but  otherst  confidently  affirm,  that  a separation,  or  a disposition 
to  separate,  prevails  universally  at  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy, 
or  at  the  time  of  labour  ; on  the  whole,  my  ojiinion  with  respect 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  is,  that  in  many 
other  genera  of  the  mammalia,  it  occurs  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  in  women,  but  that  even  in  them  some  slight  relaxation  does 
take  place. 

Sacro-CoccygealJoint:—^\ie^  sacro-coccygeal  jointj  is  a move- 
able  joint,  allowing  the  os  coccygis  to  recede  considerably,  moving 
on  the  sacrum,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  posterioily 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 

This  joint,  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  joints 
of  the  body,  has  articulating  surfaces,  invested  with  cartilage, 
covered  also  with  synovial  membrane,  the  ends  of  the  two  bones 
being  connected  by  a capsular  ligament,  which,  rising  all  round 
from  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  is  inserted  all  round  into  the 
extremity  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  completes  the  articulation. 

Symphysish  pubis Is  the  joint||  which  unites  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata  in  front,  and  is  a joint  of  vast  importance  in  midwifery,  and 
of  frequent  mention. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  structure.  It  is 
formed  of  the  extremities  of  the  ossa  innominata,  invested  by 
cartilage,  connected  together  by  means  of  a fibrous  substance,  and 
more  especially  by  a strong  capsular  ligament  passing  across  it, 
arising  all  round  from  the  extremity  of  one  bone,  and  inserted  all 


. Denman,  Burns,  Dewees,  Baudelocque,  &c.  t Desault,  Beclard,  Boyer,  Cliaussier,  &c. 

I Sy.nphi*’:-From  ffVP,  sun,  together,  and  0WW,  phuo,  to  grow;  because  the  two 
pubes  unite  at  this  part. 

II  F,Fig. 
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round  into  the  extremity  of  the  other.  It  is  upon  this  ligament, 
the  main  strength  of  the  joint  depends ; for  if  you  were  to  take 
it  away,  the  bones  would  have  but  little  connection. 

Sacro-iliac  Synchondrosis  .* — Is  the  jointt  which  unites  the 
sacrum  with  the  ilium  on  either  side  of  the  pelvis. 

In- its  structure,  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  behind  very  con- 
siderably resembles  the  symphysis  pubis;  it  is  formed  by  substances 
of  the  os  ilium  and  sacrum,  invested  with  cartilage,  connected  by 
a somewhat  soft  substance,  and  braced  together  by  means  of  a 
large  number  of  ligamentous  fibres,  inserted  into  tbe  sacrum  and 
ilium,  and  lying  both  in  the  front  and  back  of  these  bones. 


OBSTETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  most  important  bones,  joints,  and  ligaments  of  tbe  pelvis 
being  spoken  of,  our  next  subject  will  be  the  consideration  of  the 
* hony  case  formed  by  the  pelvis,  when  the  different  parts  are  put 

' together,  and  the  properties  of  this  bony  case  so  far  as  they 

are  concerned  in  the  process  of  delivery. 

In  order  that  the  obstetric  properties,  both  natural  and  theoretic, 

! may  be  fully  explained,  I shall  illustrate  them  from  what  is 

usually  denominated  a standard  pelvis,  that  is,  such  a pelvis  as  we 

I more  generally  meet  with  in  practice.  In  this  part  of  the  section 

I shall  also  mention  the  deformed  and  different  kinds  of  pelves. 

i 

» 

' STANDARD  PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  is  generally  described  as  naturally  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  forming  the  line  of  distinction  ; 
so  much  of  the  pelvis  as  lies  above  the  brim  is  denominated  the 


* Sjnchonilrosis: — From  avv,  aim,  with,  and  y^ovcpo^,  chondroa,  a cartilage  ; because 
it  is  a species  of  syraphjsis,  in  which  one  hone  is  united  with  another,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening cartilage. 

i M,M,Fig.  I,p.  i. 
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standard  pelvis. 


* 

superior  o\  false  pelvis;  and  that  part  which  is  below  the  brim, 
the  inferior  or  true  pelvis. 

The  false  pelvis  is  of  no  great  importance  to  the  obstetrician, 
except  perhaps,  I should  add,  that  from  its  being  perfectly  open 
in  front,  it  affords  great  facility  when  we  are  making  nice  examina- 
tions of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  bladder,  the  womb,  the  ovaries, 
and  so  on — not  to  mention  here  the  kidneys  and  intestines.  In 
making  this  examination,  the  woman  should  be  recumbent,  with 
the  knees  and  shoulders  elevated,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
thoroughly  relaxed. 

The  inferior  or  true  pelvis,  for  the  sake  of  obstetrical  descrip- 
tion is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts ; viz.  the  brim,  the 
outlet,  and  the  intermediate  cavity.  The  superior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis,  into  which  the  child  descends,  is  denominated  the  brim  ; 
the  inferior  aperture,  at  which  the  child  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  is  called  the  outlet ; and  the  space  between  the  two  has 
received  the  name  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Brim  of  the  Pelvis: — The  brim  or  su- 
perior aperture,  is  that  part  of  the  pelvis,* 
which  runs  from  a line  drawn  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
continued  backwards  at  each  side  to  the 
sacrum. 

The  brim  varies  in  its  make,  being  in 
some  women  round,  in  others  more  oval ; in  some  small,  in  others 
large  ; but  in  general  when  the  pelvis  is  standard,  it  is  of  an 
elliptical  form,  the  regularity  of  the  oval  being  broken  by  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Of  this  oval,  the  long  measure  is  from 
side  to  side,  aa,  the  short  from  before  backward,  bb  ; the 
average  width  between  the  sacrum  and  the  pubis  is  four  inches  ; 
the  average  dimension  from  side  to  side  is  five  inches;  the  oblique, 
or  that  which  is  stretching  between  the  acetabula  and  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  about  five  and  one-eighth,  or  five  and  one-fourth. 


H 


III,  Fig.  l,p.2* 
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You  must  therefore  bear  this  in  mind,  for  although  in  ordinary 
labours  we  find  the  head  of  the  child  with  its  face  lying  to  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  and  the  occiput  to  the  other  side,  and  thus,  the 
long  length  of  the  head  and  the  long  length  of  the  oval  brim  of 
the  pelvis  corresponding  mutually  ; yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  head  of  the  child  is  placed  in  a labour  with  the  face  not 
laterally  but  in  front,  and  then  the  long  length  of  the  head  is 
opposed  to  the  short  length  of  the  superior  aperture,  or  brim,  and 
consequently,  if  the  pelvis  be  small  and  the  fcetus  large,  it  cannot 
be  transmitted,  unless  you  alter  the  position  of  the  head,  and 
make  its  longest  length  correspond  with  the  long  measure  of  the 
pelvis. 

Outlet  of  the  Pelvis: — The  outlet  or 

A 

inferior  aperture  varies  in  its  shape,  ac- 
cording  as  you  take  the  pelvis,  with  or 

B i 4 B without  its  ligaments.  Without  the  liga- 

/ ments,  the  outlet  is  of  a very  irregular 

'' form,  consisting  of  three  large  scollops, 

A one  upon  either  side,  and  one  in  front  of 

vast  obstetric  interest,  known  under  the  name  of  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,*  which  arch  is  obviously  important ; because,  in 
ordinary  labour,  when  the  head  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  it 
facilitates  the  passage,  by  allowing  the  occiput  to  lie  forth  in 
front,  and  thus  makes  more  room  within. 

In  the  living  subject,  where  you  have  the  ligaments  in  con- 
nection with  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  outlet  is  more  of  a 
quadrangular  form  ; and  like  the  superior  aperture,  it  has  its  two 
measures,  the  one  from  side  to  side,  and  the  other  extending  from 
the  arch  of  the  pubis  to  the  front  of  the  os  coccygis.  I would 
here  have  you  observe,  that  the  common  diameter  of  both  the 
measures  of  the  outlet  are  of  equal  length,  about  four  inches; 
but  as  the  os  coccygis  is  a moveable  and  flexible  bone,  we  find 
that  the  outlet  behind  admits,  under  pressure,  of  being  elongated 
about  an  inch;  so  that  when  the  coccyx  is  thrown  out,  as  in 


The  scollop  immediately  above  the  lower  B,  in  Fig.  I,  p.  8. 
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difficult  labours  it  will  be,  there  are,  in  fact,  two  diameters,  the 
one  lying  about  five  inches  from  before  backward,*  the  other 
about  four  inches,  and  stretching  between'^  the  sides. 

With  the  superior  aperture,  I have  explained  that  the  long 
measure  is  from  side  to  side,  and  the  short  measure  from  before 
backward : but  at  the  outlet  you  must  ever  remember,  the  long 
measure  is  from  before  backward,  and  the  short  from  side  to  side. 
Thus  we  find  in  ordinary  labour,  when  entering  the  superior 
aperture,  the  child’s  head  comes  into  the  pelvis,  with  the  face  to 
the  one  side,  and  the  occiput  to  the  other,  but  that  at  the  outlet 
before  it  emerges,  its  position  changing,  the  face  gets  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
the  sagittal  suture  resting  on  the  perinaeum.  In  this  way  the  long 
length  of  the  head  corresponds  with  the  long  length  of  the  outlet, 
and  so  the  child  passes  more  easily  into  the  world. 

Cavity  of  the  Pelvis : — The 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  of  an 
irregular,  cylindrical  form ; 
but,  towards  the  inferior  aper- 
ture there  is  some  degree  of 
convergence,  made  by  the 
points  of  the  spinous  and  ob- 
tuse processes  of  the  ischia, 
and  the  termination  of  the  os 
coccygis.  This  convergence 
is  of  great  importance  in  re- 
gulating the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  child,  as  it  descends 
towards  the  inferior  aperture  ; and  being  perfected  by  the  soft 
parts,  it  gives  to  the  vertex,  or  presenting  part  of  the  head,  the 
disposition  to  emerge  under  the  aich  of  the  pubis. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  of  the  first  points  of  obs- 
tetric anatomy  deserving  our  attention,  is  the  incurvation  of  the 
sacrum,  and  consequent  formation  of  that  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  j, 
so  often  mentioned  by  the  accoucheur. 


• AA,  Fig.  1,  p.  9. 


+ BB,  Fig.  1,  p.  9, 
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On  the  concavity  or  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  head  of  the  child  passeth  through  the  pelvis, 
will  very  much  depend.  In  some  women  the  sacrum  is  straiter, 
and  the  hollow  consequently  small,  but  in  a well  curved  sacrum 
the  hollow  is  larger  and  there  is  more  room,  for  it  makes  more 
room  for  the  child’s  head,  or  breech,  or  whatever  part  may  be 
descending.  When  the  vertex  presents,  the  face  lies  there;  when 
the  face,  the  occiput  lies  there  ; nay,  even  in  breech  presentations, 
you  will  find  that  the  delivery  is  facilitated  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
part  of  the  buttock  in  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum. 

Another  remark  I have  to  add,  is,  that  the  cavity  is  of  a 
very  unequal  depth  ; which  circumstance,  though  of  no  great  im- 
portance, should  not  be  overlooked.  In  front  it  is  shallow,  not 
above  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth  ; behind  it  is  deeper,  about  four 
times  as  deep  as  in  front ; laterally,  the  depth  is  intermediate  : so 
that  if  you  examine  the  pelvis  all  round,  you  find  its  depth  varies  : 
shallow  in  front,  deeper  behind,  intermediate  laterally  ; and  there- 
fore it  is  in  an  ordinary  labour,  that  when  a child’s  head  has  got 
down  into  the  pelvis,  although  behind  and  laterally  it  be  still 
incarcerated  among  the  bones,  so  that  much  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  completing  its  expulsion,  yet  in  front,  it  lies  bare  and 
open  to  the  finger. 

The  last  and  most  important  observation  I have  to  make,  is, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  not  straight,  but  incurvated.  To 
avoid  any  tedious  detail  respecting  the  incurvation,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  you  to  understand  that  the  curve  corresponds  with  the 
bending  of  the  sacrum  ; that  the  incurvation  is  such,  that  at  the 
brim  the  course  of  the  axis  is  downward  and  backward  toward  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum;  that  at  the  outlet  its  course  is 
downward  and  forward,  so  that  a straight  line  passed  upward 
would  impinge  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  by 
a sort  of  semicircular  movement  it  is,  that  the  head  and  other 
parts  are  transmitted. 

Having  considered  the  natural  and  systematic  divisions  of 
an  ordinary  pelvis,  I shall  next  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pelves. 
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DISTORTED  PELVIS. 

The  only  forms  of  the  pelvis,  which  it  is  necessary  I should 
mention,  as  being  interesting  to  the  obstetrician,  are,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  already  mentioned,  the  distorted,  the  contracted, 
the  small,  and  the  large.  Other  varieties  of  the  pelvis  you  will 
also  meet  with  in  practice,  but  they  are  of  so  little  importance 
that  I forbear  to  dwell  on  them. 

The  most  general  causes  of  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  are  two, 
the  first  being  rachitis ,*  or  a disease  incidental  to  children  in 
the  very  early  part  of  their  lives;  and  the  s&coviA,  inollities  ossiuni,'^ 
or  a softening  of  the  hones,  which  may  occur  at  any  age. 

When  a pelvis  thus  becomes  distorted,  in  consequence  of  rachitis, 
mollities  ossium,  or  even  from  fracture,  we  find  in  general  that 
all  parts  of  it  are  more  or  less  altered  in  shape.  Thus  in  some 
cases  the  false  and  true  pelvis,  the  brim,  the  cavity,  and  tlie 
outlet  are  all  distorted  together ; while  in  others  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  even  when  there  is  a good  deal  of  distortion  and  contraction 
of  the  pelvis,  that  these  are  confined  principally  to  certain  parts  of 
the  pelvis  only,  a fact  of  some  little  importance  to  us  in  practice. 

A great  variety  of  forms  of  distorted  pelves  might  he  mentioned, 
hut  I believe  there  are  two  leading  shapes,  or  forms,  to  which 
these  varieties  may  he  reduced,  and  which  may  not  he  inaptly 
denominated  the  angular  and  the  ellipsoidal. 

Now  should  you  meet  with  cases  of  distorted  pelvis,  you  must 
carefully  examine  with  your  fingers  what  part  of  the  pelvis  is  the 


• Rachitis  prevents  the  bones  from  acquiring  their  due  strength,  or  sufficient  firmness  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  body,  consequently  they  bend  in  different  direc- 
tions and  degrees,  according  to  their  weakness  and  the  weight  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
distortion  thereby  occasioned  is  often  fixed  for  the  remainder  of  life.-Dr.  Denman's  Mid- 

+ MoUities  ossiicm  is  far  less  frequent  than  rachitis,  but  more  dreadful  in  its  consequences, 
which  no  medicine  hitherto  tried  has  had  sufficient  efficacy  to  prevent  or  to  cure.  It  cons.sU 
in  fact,  of  a morbid  softness  of  the  bones,  which  become  preternaturally  flexible  or  incapable 
of  forming  a natural  support  to  the  soft  parts,  hence  serious  distortions  are  produced.-Dr. 
Denman's  Midwifery. 
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most  contracted,  and  what  part  the  most  roomy,  in  order  that  you 
may  direct  your  operations  accordingly.  In  examining  these  two 
given  varieties  of  distorted  pelves,  you  will  find  the  deformities 
varying  in  their  nature  and  situation. 

The  ellipsoidal  distortion  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  brim, 
produced  by  the  approximation  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  length  of  the  brim  becoming 
increased  somewhat  between  the  sides,  and  between  the  fiont  and 
hack  abbreviated ; at  other  times  it  may  occur  at  the  outlet,  the 
symphysis  pubis  being  appro.ximated  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  obstruct  or  to  render  impiacticable 
the  passage  of  the  foetus,  even  after  its  bulk  has  been  induced  by 
the  perforator.  - 

The  angular  distortion  may  also  be  produced  at  the  brim  in 
consequence  of  the  acetahula  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
being  all  of  them  pushed  inward  upon  the  axis  of  the  pelvis;  and 
at  the  outlet,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  and  the  incurvation  or  advance  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
giving  rise,  as  at  the  brim,  to  a formidable  contraction  of  the 
passage. 

In  these  unfortunate  distortions,  whether  of  the  elliptical  or 
angular  kind,  what  would  you  advise  an  unimpregnated  woman  ? 
or,  in  case  of  her  being  impregnated,  w^t  would  you  do  to  assist 
her  ? Why,  if  you  knew  a woman  to  have  either  of  these  formid- 
able distortions,  and  though  married,  is  yet  unimpregnated,  you 
should  earnestly  advise  her  to  abstain  from  se.xual  intercourse  ; or, 
if  she  should  distrust  herselt  in  this  respect,  I should  recommend 
you  to  cut  away  a part  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a female  is  unfortunately  pregnant,  and  in  the 
end  of  her  gestation,  there  are  but  two  modes  in  which  the 
delivery  can  be  accomplished  ; the  one  is  by  laying  open  the  child 
and  reducing  its  bulk,  the  other  is  by  performing  the  Cmsarian 
operation. 
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CONTRACTED  PELVIS. 

Contracted  pelves  in  high  degree  are  sometimes  met  with, 
but  more  frequently  the  lesser  contracted ; in  both  cases,  the 
deformity  occurs  at  different  parts. 

Though  contraction  may  occur  both  in  false  and  true  pelves, 
the  contractions  of  the  true  pelvis  only  are  of  much  importance  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery. 

The  contractions  of  the  true  pelvis,  which  create  the  most 
frequent  difficulties,  and  which  at  the  bed-side,  arc  found  the 
most  frequently  to  require  the  use  of  instruments,  are  almost  inva- 
riably found  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Whenever  you  suspect  a 
pelvis  contracted  in  such  a degree,  that  the  lover,  the  forceps, 
or  the  perforator,  may  be  requisite,  the  brim  is  the  part  of  that 
pelvis  you  should  first,  and  most  carefully  examine. 

In  contractions  of  the  brim  it  rarely  happens  that  they  lie 
between  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  but  almost  invariably  between  the 
front  and  the  back.  The  contraction  between  the  front  and  back 
may  be  produced  either  by  the  approximation  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  else  by  the  thrusting  in 
of  the  acetabula  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Another  remark  I would  wish  you  to  remember,  is,  that  con- 
tractions of  the  pelvis  are  sometimes  very  partial;  sometimes  the 
outlet  is  contracted,  but  much  more  frequently  the  hrim,  while  the 
outlet  is  capacious  enough.  Now  in  cases  like  these,  the  foetus  is 
sometimes  very  unexpectedly  expelled.  Let  the  womb  act,  let  the 
child’s  head  advance  but  one  inch  perhaps,  and  after  some  hours 
of  labour,  when  the  delivery  is  uiilooked  for,  suddenly  the  head 
bursts  into  the  world,  while  the  accoucheur  is  engaged  in  washing, 
or  refreshing,  and  returns  to  be  informed,  that  during  his  absence 
the  foetus  has  been  expelled. 

When  the  pelvis  is  contracted,  the  birth  is  more  or  less  ob- 
structed, especially  if  the  foetus  be  larger  than  ordinary ; but  in 
these  difficulties  the  rules  of  management  are,  I think,  simple  and 
intelligible  enough. 
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li  no  dangerous  symptoms  arc  making  their  appearance,  (and 
of  these,  incarceration  of  the  head  is  one,)  and  if  the  woman  have 
not  been  in  active  labour  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  discharge  of  the  waters,  more  especially  if  the  labour  is  on  the 
whole  advancing,  you  ought  to  trust  the  natural  efforts,  abstaining 
as  long  as  may  be  from  the  use  of  instruments,  for  they  are  great 
evils,  and  a meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  But  if  the  woman 
have  been  in  active  labour  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  discharge  of  the  waters,  more  especially  if  the  delivery  is 
on  the  whole  not  advancing,  or  if  dangerous  symptoms,  (incar- 
ceration included,)  are  beginning  to  appear,  you  will  then,  if 
skilful,  be  justified  in  making  trial  of  embryospastic  instruments, 
according  to  the  rules  and  cautions  hereafter  prescribed,  being 
constrained  by  an  overbearing  necessity.  Further,  if  the  em- 
bryospastics  fail,  though  used  by  the  most  dexterous  hands  within 
reach,  embryotomy,  (a  dreadful  operation,  of  tremendous  respon- 
sibility,) will  then  become  justifiable,  provided,  observe,  that  it  be 
clearly  necessary  to  deliver  immediately ; and  you  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  deliver  immediately,  even  by  these  means,  provided 
dangerous  symptoms  be  approaching,  (or  the  head  be  clearly  incar- 
cerated,) or,  even  though  these  symptoms  should  bo  wanting, 
provided  the  woman  have  been  in  very  active  labour  for  four  and 
twenty,  or  six  and  thirty  hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters, 
the  labour,  on  the  whole,  making  little  or  no  progress, — for  it  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  of  British  midwifery,  that  we  must  save  the 
mother,  come  what  may  to  the  child, — an  axiom  which  is  equally 
approved  of  by  the  head  and  heart. 

If  a woman,  through  contraction,  should  be  incapable  of  giving 
birth  to  a living  child  at  the  full  period,  what  course  would  you 
adopt?  Should  a woman,  after  losing  several  children  successively, 
in  consequence  of  deficient  room,  again  become  pregnant;  under 
such  circumstances  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  facilitate  her 
delivery,  and  save  the  foetus,  by  inducing  parturition  at  the  end  of 
seven  months  and  a half,  when  the  parts  of  the  foetus  arc  small, 
and  its  powers  sufficiently  great  to  render  its  preservation  probable. 
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SMALL  PELVIS. 

When  the  pelvis  is  small,  the  woman,  foetus,  and  corresponding 
parts  are  small,  and  parturition  is  effected  easy  ; but  sometimes 
a woman  may  have  a very  small  pelvis  and  a very  large  foetus. 

In  such  cases,  should  the  labour  be  protracted,  you  must  proceed 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  was  just  mentioned.  You  may  be 
compelled  to  use  instruments,  but  do  not  unnecessarily  interfere ; 
give  a fair  trial  of  four  and  twenty  hours  to  the  natural  efforts,  if 
no  dangerous  symptoms  appear;  if  the  natural  efforts  fail,  or  dan-  * 
gerous  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  make  use  of  the  lever,  or 
forceps  ; if  they  do  not  succeed,  and  dangerous  symptoms  attack 
the  patient,  or  if  the  woman  have  been  in  labour  six  and  thirty, 
or  eight  and  forty  hours,  lay  open  the  head  of  the  child  by 
embryotomy. 


LARGE  PELVIS. 

As  a pelvis  may  be  small  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  meet  with  those  which  arc  unusually 
capacious;  which  over  capaciousness  renders  them  of  obstetiic 
importance. 

For  from  an  over  capaciousness  of  the  pelvis,  women  are  very 
disposed  to  suffer  considerable  inconvenience,  more  especially  from 
a retroversion  of  the  uterus,  and  a descent  of  the  womb,  both 
which  complaints  will  receive  our  after-consideration. 

Of  all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  largeness  of  the  pelvis, 
the  most  important,  is  the  unexpected  and  sudden  manner  in  which 
the  child  comes  into  the  world.  Thus  a.woman  is  walking  m the 
street ; she  attempts  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  perhaps  a little 
agitated,  and  the  child  drops  from  her ; or  again,  a woman  feels 
an  irritation  of  her*" bowels, —not  uncommon  ^ when  parturition  is 
about  to  commence,— she  retires,  makes  an  effort,  and  loses  her 
child. 

Now  this  enables  us  to  answer  a question,  which  may  be  put 
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occasionally  in  a court  of  justice,  and  to  which  you  should  always 
he  prepared  with  a reply,  namely,  Wiiether  it  be  possible  that  a 
woman  may  be  delivered  without  knowing  that  labour  is  about 
to  occur  at  the  time?  To  such  a question  I should  reply,  that  if 
the  pelvis  be  large,  and  if  the  softer  parts  be  relaxed,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  in  a manner  probable.  For  to  put  a case,  I will 
suppose  that  a woman  becomes  the  unfortunate  subject  of  an 
illegitimate  pregnancy  ; I will  suppose  further,  that  moved  by  that 
modesty  which  seems  to  be  ingeuerate  in  the  sex,  she  is  induced, 
without  evil  design,  to  delay  a disclosure  till  delivery  render  it 
inevitable.  I will  suppose  too,  that  a woman  thus  circumstanced, 
with  a pelvis  which  is  capacious,  Avith  a fibre  which  is  thoroughly 
relaxed,  feeling  bowel  irritation,  retires  ; the  womb  acts,  the 
foetus  is  at  once  precipitated ; she  hears  no  cry,  she  deems  it  lost ; 
she  has  but  a moment  to  take  her  determination, — she  decides 
amiss  ; she  has  not  the  resolution  to  step  forth  and  promulgate  her 
shame.  But  circumstances  create  suspicion  ; the  child  is  disco- 
vered 5 and  she  alas ! is  summoned  into  court.  Knowing  this,  let 
me  call  on  you,  should  you  ever  be  appealed  to  in  those  affairs, 
not  to  give  a rash  judgment,  and  thus  bo  the  ignorant  murderer  of 
an  innocent  and  misguided  woman. 


MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  KINDS  OF  PELVES. 

After  whnt  has  been  said,  it  is  important  you  should  now  be 
informed  of  the  moans  of  ascertaining  in  the  living  subject,  the 
kind  of  pelvis  which  your  patient  may  have. 

Your  first  and  most  considerable  source  of  information  must  be 
derived  from  a very  accurate  internal  examination ; secondly,  if 
the  limbs  or  spine  of  the  patient  are  distorted,  you  may  suspect 
deformity,  though  it  does  not  affirm  such  to  be  the  case  ;•  and 
thiidly,  you  may  judge  by  an  enquiry  concerning  the  result  of 
previous  labours. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  measures  and  dimensions  of 
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the  pelvis,  Coutouli  contrived  an  instrument  called  a pelvimeter ,* 
it  consists  of  two  rods  ; the  one  slides  along  the  other  in  a groove; 
upon  the  superior  rod  there  is  a graduated  scale  of  inches,  and,  at 
the  end  of  each  rod,  it  is  an  upright.  The  pelvimeter  may  be  used 
in  two  ways  ; you  may  either,  where  the  soft  parts  are  relaxed  in  a 
high  degree,  use  it  internally,  or  you  may  apply  it  externally. 
When  you  apply  it  internally,  placing  one  upright  upon  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  other  against  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  you  may  read  off  by  the  scale  the  distance  between  the 
two.  If  the  parts  are  too  rigid  to  admit  of  your  using  it  internally, 
then  you  must  lay  one  upright  against  the  projection  of  the  pro- 
montory and  the  other  to  the  pubes  ; and  seven  or  eight  lines  must 
be  deducted,  as  an  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the  soft  and 
harder  parts  in  front,  when  the  difference  will  give  you  the  clear 
space  between  the  front  and  the  back. 

A common  compass  is  sometimes  employed,  but  for  my  part, 
the  measure  of  the  pelvis,  may  be  very  easily  known,  by  means 
oH\iQ  fingers.  Thus  the  best  method  of  measurement,  consists 
in  the  application  of  all  the  fingers  to  the  back  part  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  If  there  be  want  of  room  behind  the  pubis,  you  will 
then  feel  something  of  an  angle  there.  If  the  brim  be  of  full 
measure  from  side  to  side,  when  all  the  fingers  are  introduced  and 


placed  behind  the  symphysis,  they  will  lie  all  of  them  in  the  same 
place.  If  you  wish  to  measure  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  most 
convenient  time  to  accomplish  this,  is  when  the  child’s  head  is 
there,  and  certainly  then  the  inquiry  becomes  most  important.  You 
may  easily  pass  your  fingers  round  between  the  bones  and  the  head, 
and  so  ascertain  whether  there  is  a sufficiency  of  space.  If  you 
think  it  worth  while,  however,  before  the  head  descends,  you  may 
measure  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  from  front  to  hack,  first  by 
placing  the  fingers,  so  that  the  root  of  the  index  lies  against  the 
arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  tip  of  it  upon  the  coccyx,  thus 
ascertaining  the  measure  between  the  front  and  the  back; 


. Pelvimeter  :-From  TTcXtlv,  U>e  pelvis,  an.l  wctr.a,  to  measure, 
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secondly,  by  laying  all  the  four  fingers  into  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
when  you  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischia — in  other  words,  the  measure  from  side  to  side. 

When  the  pelvis  is  contracted  in  a slight  degree  only,  and 
you  have  one  of  those  difficulties  arising  from  that  contraction 
between  the  front  and  back,  of  which  I have  said  the  brim  is  the 
most  frequent  seat,  there  is  another  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
deficiency  of  room,  and  which  experience  has  led  me  to  prefer 
before  the  preceding.  If  I were  called  to  a woman  supposed  to 
labour  under  this  contraction,  my  first  inquiry  would  be,  hov/ 
many  children  have  you  had  ? Twelve,  she  might  answer,  if  she 
were  of  the  lower  class  of  life.  Were  they  born  alive  or  not  ? And 
if  she  told  me  that  all  or  most  of  them  were  born  alive,  I should 
thence  infer  that  contraction  of  the  brim  was  by  no  means  probable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  to  answer,  all  my  children  were 
born  dead,  sir  ; then  I should  suspect  a contraction.  Had  I any 
doubt  about  the  case,  I should  make  a careful  examination  with 
my  fingers,  more  particularly  directing  my  attention  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum. 

If  a patient  have  a pelvis,  in  which  contraction  is  sus- 
pected, I inquire  in  the  third  place,  how  long  she  has  been  in 
labour.  If  I find  that  she  has  been  in  labour  only  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  I do  not  infer  there 
is  a want  of  room  at  the  brim ; but  if  she  has  been  in  labour, 
in  very  strong  labour,  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  softer  parts  being  relaxed, 
and  the  feetus  making  no  progress,  the  probability  is  that  room  is 
deficient. 

In  the  next  place,  suspecting  a contraction  of  the  pelvis, 
I should  make  a very  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  the  child’s 
head,  wliich  is  always  to  be  felt.  If  it  is  not  swelled,  but  appa- 
rently in  a good  condition,  I have  proof  that  it  has  not  been 
injured  by  long  pressure  ; and  I have  presumption  that  there 
IS  no  deficiency  ol  room  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  parietal 
bones  are  lying  over  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a ridge,  and  if 
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the  head  feel  considerably  swelled  and  soft,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
breech,  I then  infer  that  it  has  been  subject  to  much  compression, 
and  that  room  is  wanting. 

In  the  last  place,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  fairly  come  down 
among  the  bones  of  tbe  pelvis,  I should  endeavour  to  pass  the 
fingers  between  tbe  symphysis  pubis  and  tbe  cranium : inferring 
on  the  one  hand,  that  room  is  wanting  provided  they  cannot  be 
passed  up,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  pelvis  is  of  full  capacity 
at  its  brim  and  in  its  cavity,  if  the  fingers  can  be  lodged  be- 
tween the  head  and  bones  without  difficulty. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  TBTE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  PELVIS. 

The  differences  which  characterize  the  male  or  female  pelvis 

are  six,  more  or  less  considerable. 

Pirst: In  the  male  there  is  a certain  roughness  and  bulkiness 

and  weight,  which  strikingly  contrast  it  with  the  lighter  and 
smoother  and  more  elegant  pelvis  of  the  female.  Secondly  .-—In 
the  male  pelvis,  the  ilia,  or  wings  of  the  ossa  innominata,  are  more 
erect ; in  the  female  more  expanded.  Thirdly In  the  male  the 
brim  \s  more  rounded,  though  tending  somewhat  to  an  ellipse,  the 
long  diameter  of  which  stretches  from  before  backward  ; in  the 
fem'ale,  the  brim,  tbougb  sometimes  rounded,  is  generally  oval, 
and  tbe  long  diameter  lies  between  the  sides.  Fourthly 
pelvis  deep;  female  pelvis  shallow.  Fifthly  :—T\\&  male  outlet  very 
small ; the  female  outlet  very  capacious.  Sixthly  .—In  the  male, 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  is  contracted  ; in  the  female  it  is  capacious, 
to  make  room  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  the  head. 

THE  AXIS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

In  practice,  the  accoucheur  finds  it  of  no  small  importnucc  to 

have  a correct  notion  respcctins  the  bearing  of  the  pelvis  on  fte 
spine,  and,  as  in  illustrating  this  bearing  wo  shall  have  occnsioa 
to  speak  of  the  plane  of  the  brim,  it  may  not  bo  aauss  that 
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should  define,  at  the  outset,  what  is  intended  by  that  term.  By 
the  plane  of  the  brim,  then,  I mean  an  imaginary  surface,  closing 
in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a sort  of  flooring 
there,  to  use  a familiar  illustration,  as  a piece  of  card-board 
might  do. 

Now  when  we  first  give  our  attention  to  the  bearing  of  tbe 
pelvis  on  the  spine,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  get  a notion  that  the 
plane  of  the  brim  and  the  spinal  column  are  placed  in  a line  with 
each  other ; while  others,  still  more  frequently,  imagine,  that 
the  pelvis  is  so  placed  with  respect  to  the  vertebrae,  that  the  plane 
and  the  spine  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  the  sacrum 
lying  directly  backward  and  the  symphysis  pubis  directly  forward. 
In  truth,  however,  it  is  in  neither  of  these  bearings  that  the  pelvis 
unites  with  the  spine,  but  it  is  placed  in  such  manner  that  the 
plane  and  the  spine  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other,  the 
sacrum  lying  above  and  posteriorly,  the  symphysis  anteriorly  and 
below,  and  therefore  it  is,  (the  uterus  resting  on  the  pelvis,  as  its 
pedestal,)  that  in  the  end  of  gestation,  when  the  womb  acquires  a 
large  size,  it  is  not  placed  in  the  abdomen  erect ; and  you  would 
err  greatly,  and  become  very  embarrassed  in  your  manual  opera- 
tions, were  you  to  be  deceived  by  this  idea.  In  the  living  female, 
when  the  womb,  enlarged  by  gestation,  is  resting  on  the  brim,  the 
mouth  and  neck  lie  inferiorly  and  backward,  while  the  fundus,  or 
upper  parts,  are  placed  anteriorly,  so  as  to  lie  out  beyond  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  Now  to  recollect  this  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance in  turning  the  foetus.  If,  for  example,  the  arm  present — if 
the  feet  of  the  child  are  lying  in  the  fundus  uteri — if  you  are  of 
consequence  compelled  to  carry  the  hand  into  the  fundus,  in  order 
that  you  may  reach  and  grasp  the  feet — ^the  hand  must  not  be 
passed  directly  upon  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  but  upward  and 
anteriorly  in  such  manner  that  it  may  project  beyond  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  where  the  fundus  is  placed.  Observing  this  rule,  you 
may  turn  with  comparative  facility,  while  considerable  embarrass- 
ment may  arise  from  its  neglect. 

By  knowing  the  bearing  on  the  spine,  though  you  cannot  see 
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the  pelvis,  you  are  further  enabled,  in  the  living  female,  to  place 
this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  any  direction  necessary  for  your  opera- 
tions. It  rarely  happens,  that  we  are  desirous  that  the  pelvis 
should  lie  with  the  sacrum  above,  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
below — that  is,  with  the  plane  vertically.  Yet,  now  and  then, 
the  position  may  have  its  advantages,  and  this  position  the  pelvis 
assumes  when  a woman  inclines  the  body  forward  a little,  as  if 
making  a reverence  ; more  frequently,  we  are  desirous  to  give  the 
pelvis  such  a position  that  the  plane  of  the  brim  may  lie  hoii- 
zontally.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  feel  the  head  through  the  cervix 
uteri,  or  you  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  uterus, 
by  balancing  it  upon  the  finger.  You  will  most  easily  make 
both  these  observations,  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  semi-recum- 
hent  posture,  with  the  shoulders  a little  elevated — in  a word,  half 
sitting,  half  lying.  When  there  is  a retroversion  of  the  uterus, 
in  order  that  the  womb  may  fall  back  into  the  healthy  position ; 
inverting  the  pelvis,  we  sometimes  place  it  with  the  fundus  above. 
Now  this  position  you  obtain,  by  depressing  the  shoulders,  and 
raising  the  hips— in  other  words,  by  placing  the  woman  on  her 
knees  and  elbows  ; and  frequently  the  bladder  being  thoroughly 
evacuated,  the  position  alone  will  he  sufficient  for  the  reduction 

of  the  uterus. 

But  to  return  and  recapitulate.  If  you  would  place  the  plane 
of  the  brim  vertically,  let  the  woman  bow  ; if  horizontally,  let  her 
he  senii-recumhent ; if  inverted,  let  her  take  a position  on  her 
knees  and  elbows. 


THE  OBSTETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CHILD’S  HEAD. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  those  properties  of  the  child’s 
head,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  important  to  the  thorough  com- 
prehension of  its  transmission  through  the  pelvis.  Taking  the 
child  as  a whole,  it  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  head, 
the  trunk,  the  superior  and  the  inferior  extremities;  hut  of 
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these  parts,  it  is  the  head  only  which  requires  attentive  study  ; 
as  under  the  natural  presentations,  it  is  the  head  that  consti- 
tutes the  principal  impediment,  where  a labour  is  obstructed. 
Rarely  is  there  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  extremities  ; 
though,  now  and  then  it  is  true,  if  the  shoulders  are  large,  they 
may  not  descend  with  ease  ; besides,  there  are  no  differences 
between  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  adult, 
which,  from  their  effects  on  parturition,  require  the  study  of  the 
obstetric  practitioner. 


STANDARD  HEAD. 

Heads  vary  very  materially  with  respect  to  their  make,  but,  I 
conceive  it  necessary  only  to  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  obstetric 
attention,  they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  two  sets  ; 
viz.  those  of  a standard  shape,  and  those  which  deviate  from  the 
standard  make. 


The  standard  head  is  a large  oviform 
ball,  the  long  diameter,  aa,  of  which 
lies  between  the  front  and  the  back, 
and  the  short  diameter,  ns,  from  side 
to  side ; these  measures  varying  in 
different  heads.  From  side  to  side, 
between  the  tuberosities  of  the  parietal 
bones,  an  average  measure  may  be 
about  three  inches  and  a half.  Between  the  front  and  the  back, 
from  chin  to  vertex,  the  average  is  about  five  inches  and  a quarter  ; 
and  Ibis  is  its  greatest  length.  From  the  lower  part  of  tiie  oc- 
mput  to  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  the  measure  on  an  average 
IS  about  four  inches,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  occiput,  about  four  inches  and  a half. 

The  disposition  of  the  measures  of  the  child’s  head  to  the  pelvis 
aie  in  ordinary  cases,  very  harmonious.  Thus,  the  short  diameter 
of  the  brim  is  Irom  before  backwards,  measuring  four  inches  and 
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better,  so  that  the  short  diameter  of  the  head,  three  inches  and  a 
half,  being  opposed  to  this  measure,  no  difficulty  can  arise ; and 
besides,  there  is  so  much  superabundant  space  between  the  head, 
the  pubis,  and  the  sacrum,  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  injury  to  the 
bladder,  urethra,  and  rectum.  The  head  then  passes  downwards 
and  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  ; and  when  it  arrives  on  the  ischia,  the  face  is  turned  gra- 
dually into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  whereby  the  long  diameter 
(five  inches)  of  the  head  is  adapted  to  the  long  diameter  (five 
inches)  of  the  outlet.* 

The  cranium  of  an  adult  is  compact  and  unyielding,  but  not 
so  the  cranium  of  the  foetus,  for  this  possesses  a degree  of 
flexibility  and  conformability  fitting  it  for  certain  changes  of  form 
and  diminutions  of  bulk,  which  materially  facilitate  its  trans- 
mission through  the  pelvis.  This  conformability  of  the  head  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  sutures,  which,  instead  of  being  compacted 
edge  to  edge,  or  united  by  serration,  as  in  the  adult,  are  put  into 
connection  with  each  other  by  means  of  cartilage,  a yielding  sub- 
stance which  communicates  to  the  head  a degree  of  softness  and 
conformability.t 

A knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  head  being  important  to 
the  accoucheur,  it  becomes  necessary  that  he  consider  the  cha- 
racters by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  head  may  be  recognised, 
while  lying  within  the  body  of  the  mother. 

The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  ears,  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  eye,  but  a little  attention  is  requisite  to  enable  you 
to  discriminate  them  while  lying  within  the  womb.  It  is  cora- 


» Dr.  Ryan’s  Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  18,  First  Edit. 

. ■ . nf  the  fatal  head  very  often  alter  from  their  natural  measurement  during 

the  progress  of  ;„„eased.  If  the  head  he  so  strongly 

Sut  an  at  the  same  ‘ ,„„ther:  for  instance,  if  the 

presse  as  to  immi  ^ , obUque  is  almost  certain  to  be  augmented,  and  when  the 

ttansverse  diameter  1 diminish  it  is  almost  always  in  the  direction  of 

head  becomes  inucli  elongated,  as  It  Bomcui  , r ii  88. 

this  last  diameter.-Dr.  P.  !)«««’  Compendtou,  oj Mulu.^f cry, p. 
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monly  thought  by  students  they  can  readily  distinguish  the  mouth, 
hut  I assure  you  there  is  more  diflSculty  in  recognising  the  mouth 
of  a fcetus  than  you  may  suppose,  because  it  is  generally  edendate, 
that  is,  destitute  of  teeth.  So  with  respect  to  the  eyes  and  nose, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  them  if  you  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  feeling  them.  After  birth,  and  I advise  you  there- 
fore in  beginning  practice,  on  every  occasion  when  a child  lies  in 
your  way,  to  pass  your  fingers  over  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth,  and 
indeed  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  acquire  a familiarity 
with  their  tangible  characteristics. 

To  recognise  the  vertex*  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
certain  sutures,  and  those  sutures  are  the  sagittal,t  the  frontal, J 
the  lanibdoidal,  § the  coronal,  ||  and  the  squamous.  1 The 
frontal,  d,**  is  that  suture  which  stretches  from  the  sagittal  to 
the  root  of  the  nose,  sometimes  open  throughout  in  the  full-grown 
foetus — generally  open  at  the  superior  part,  where  it  meets  the 
coronal  and  the  sagittal.  The  coronal  suture  f f,  is  that  which 
stretclies  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other,  from  ear  to  ear, 
crossing  the  sagittal  and  frontal  at  right  angles,  and  connecting 
the  os  frontis  with  the  parietal  bones.  The  lamhdoidal  suture  e e, 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  head,  uniting  the  occipital  bone  with  the 
ossa  parietalia.  On  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  squamous  sutures, 
G G,  are  seated,  and  coalescing  also  with  the  os  frontis,  they  unite 
the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  with  the  parietal  bones. 

When  I examine  the  cranium  further,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  features  by  which  it  is  characterised,  I find  there  are  two  re- 


• Vertex:— From  rerfo,  to  turn;  because  the  hairs  turn  there. 

t Sagittal  :—Sagittalis,  from  sagitta,  an  arrow ; this  suture  is  so  named,  from  its  lying 
betweeu  the  coronal  and  lamhdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  hetwixt  the  string  and  the  bow. 
t Frontal: — Frontalti,  ftomJ'rOTis,  the  forehead ; because  it  belongs  to  the  forehead. 

4 Lambdoidal: — From  \afiCa,  lambda,  the  Greek  L,  and  eiobo'i,  eiodos,  resemblance  ; 
because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  A. 

11  Coronal: — Coronalis,  from  corona,  a crown;  because  the  ancients  wore  their  crowns 
transversely  in  the  direction  of  this  suture. 

II  Squamous:— s^uamosus,  from  aquama,  a scale;  because  it  unites  the  bones  by  a 
lapping  over. 

**  Fig.  l.p.  23. 
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gions  where  the  osseous  matter  is  deficient ; and  tliese,  yielding 
under  the  touch,  and  appearing  sometimes  to  pulsate  a little,  form 
what  are  called  the  fontanels  or  moulds,  small  and  large.  The 
small  fontanel,  situated  at  the  point  of  meeting  between  the 
lambdoidal  and  sagittal  sutures,  is  of  triangular  shape,  small  size, 
and  has  three  sutures  concurrent.  The  large,  h,*  placed  at  the 
point  of  union  between  the  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  coronal  on  the  other  ; 
distinguished  by  its  rhomboidal  shape,  broad  extent,  and  the 
meeting  of  four  sutures  there. 


DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  STANDARD  HEAD. 

A head  unusually  small  is  of  little  obstetric  interest ; but  when 
large  it  deviates  from  the  standard,  and  difficulties  during  the 
birth  are  the  result,  more  especially  if  the  cranium  be  too  firmly 
ossified,  and  the  pelvis  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  difficulties  may  be  easily  managed 
according  to  a rule  already  laid  down  ;t  the  natural  efforts,  as 
usual,  are  to  be  fairly  tried,  but  if  ineffective  and  dangerous 
symptoms  supervene,  you  must  first  have  recourse  to  the  lever  or 
the  forceps,  or  if  imperative,  that  murderous  instrument,  the 
perforator. 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  compression  in  labour,  the  head 
changing,  deviates  much  from  the  standard,  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant obstetric  study.  Under  the  facial  presentations,  though 
not  universally,  yet  frequently,  the  blood  accumulates,  the  fea- 
tures swell,  and  altogether  the  parts  are  so  much  changed,  that 
you  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  them,  even  when  the  child 
is  under  your  eye,  and  much  more  so  when  it  lies  within  the 
pelvis.  The  same  with  respect  to  the  vertex,  for  where  there  is 
a want  of  room,  where  there  is  a rigidity  of  the  softer  parts,  and  the 
head  does  not  lie  in  a position  favourable  for  transmission,  you  may 


• Fig.  1.  p.  2^. 


t See  p.  14,  Ii>. 
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find  the  parts  about  the  cranium  swelled  in  such  degree,  that  it 
resembles  the  breech  more  than  the  head. 

A morbid  affection,  by  no  means  very  uncommon  before  delivery, 
hydrocephalus  oi  the  child’s  head,  known  on  diligent  examina- 
tion by  its  size,  by  puffiness  of  the  vertex,  by  subobscure  fluctuation 
there,  and  by  a sagittal  suture  unusually  broad — broad,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  three  fingers. 

Where  the  head  is  hydrocephalic,  you  should  give  a fair  trial  to 
the  natural  efforts : the  natural  efforts  failing,  you  may  punc- 
ture the  head,  should  the  lever  or  forceps,  (as  generally  in  these 
cases,)  have  been  previously  tried  without  success.  Under  the 
natural  efforts,  when  the  pains  are  strong,  the  cranium  sometimes 
bursts  open,  or  the  spaces  between  the  sutures  being  large,  the 
head  may  become  compressed,  and  notwithstanding  its  extraordi- 
nary bulk,  may  unexpectedly  emerge. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  external  parts  of  generation  in  the  female,  are — the  mans 
veneris,  the  labia,  the  clitoris,  the  ny7nph(B,  the  meatus  urinarius, 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  the  hyme^i,  and  the  perinceum, 

MONS  VENERIS. 

Immediately  over  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubis,  and  part  of  tbe  insertion  of 
the  recti  muscles,  we  find  a promi- 
nence, called  the  mons  veyie^'is,  which 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  is  covered 
with  hair.  It  consists  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  cellular  and  adipose  membrane, 
and  is  said  to  be  covered  with  hair,  to 
prevent  injury  during  sexual  inter- 
course. 
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LABIA  PUDENDI.* * * § 

Apparently  taking  rise  from  the  mens  venei’is,  we  find  two 
bodies,  b b,  of  similar  appearance  and  texture,  running  parallel  to 
each  other,  in  a course  downward  and  backward,  called  the  /adia 
pudendi.  The  points  at  which  the  labia  are  united  above  and 
below,  are  called  the  superior,  c,  and  inferior,  d,  commissures. 
Their  external  face  is  covered  with  the  common  skin,  and,  like 
the  mons  veneris,  with  hair  ; their  interaal  surfaces  are  sup- 
plied with  a beautifully  fine  and  sensible  membrane,  of  a floiid 
colour  in  young  subjects,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  glands 
that  constantly  secrete  a fluid,  for  the  especial  protection  of  these 
parts  against  adhesion. !f 

The  fissure  formed  by  the  labia  has  received  a variety  of  names, 
the  most  common  of  which  may  be  reckoned,  vulva,  pudendul, 
and  genital  fissure. 


CLITORIS.  § 

Is  a peculiar  organ,  H,  situated  between  tbe  upper  parts  of 
the  labia,  beyond  which  it  seldom  projects,  its  body  rarely  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  length,  and  being  little  more  than  the  third  part 
of  that  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  a formed  by  the  junc- 

ture of  two  crura,  or  corpora  cavernosa,  1|  contained  in  a liga- 
mentous sheath,  with  a septum  between  them.  The  crura  are 
upwards  of  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and,  together  with  the 
muscles  belonging  to  them,  are  attached  to  the  crura  of  the  ossa 
ischii  and  ossa  pubis.  It  is  also  provided  with  a glans,  g,  which  is 
covered  by  a continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  labia,  forming  at 


• puilendi: — From  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed. 

+ Commissura:— From  commftto,  to  join  together, 

t Dr.  Dewees’  Compendious  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  39. 

§ Clitoris :-Frora  K\ci7opt^y  kldtoris,^  secret  part  of  tl.e woman, from  icXciW,  kleia,io 
enclose  or  hide,  because  it  is  hid  by  tbe  labia  pudendi. 

11  Cavernosus : — Full  of  holes  or  cells. 


MEATUS  URINARICS. 
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its  inferior  extremity  a semilunar  fold  round  the  prceputium  * 
clitoridis,  h h.  The  clitoris  has  the  power  of  erection,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  contribute  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tion in  the  female.  ^ 

Behind  the  glans  of  the  clitoris,  and  between  tbe  nympbse,  is  a 
triangular  space,  about  an  inch  in  extent,  called  the  vesiibulum, 
which  does  not  fulfil  any  function  of  generation,  t 

NYMPHiE.  X 

The  nymphee  are  two  small  spongy  bodies,  f f,  or  doublings  of 
the  skin,  rising  from  the  extremities  of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris, 
less  in  size,  and  of  a more  delicate  texture,  but  resembling  in  their 
form  the  labia. 

They  pass  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum,  within  the  labia, 
to  about  half  its  length,  when  they  are  gradually  diminished,  till 
they  disappear.  § The  nympho:  are  also  supposed  to  contribute 
to  sensual  pleasure,  j) 


MEATUS  URINARIUS.  f 

Immediately  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
between  the  nymphae,  is  the  meatus  urinarius,  or  termination  of 
the  urethra,**  k. 

The  canal  or  urethra,  of  which  this  is  the  outlet,  is  from  one 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  runs  to  the  bladder,  in  a 
slightly  curved  tt  direction,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  which, 

• Praeputium ; — From  prapuiio^  to  cut  off  before;  because  some  nations  used  to  cut  off  the 
prepuce  of  the  penis  in  circumcision. 

t Dr.  Ryan’s  Manual  of  Midwifery.  3rd  Edit.  p.  S5. 

X Nympba; — From  WfiCPa,  numphaj  a water-nymph;  so  called  because  it  stands  in  the 
Course  of  the  water. 

^ Dr.  Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery.  6th  Edit.  p.2G, 

n Dr.  Dewees’  Compendious  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  33. 

^ Meatus  Urinarius:— a passage  or  course,  from  7«co,  to  pass;  and  urtnartw^, 
urinary,  the  adjective  of  urtna,  urine. 

Urethra: — From  ovpcOpa,  ourethray  the  passage  for  the  urine;  and  that  from  oopoi', 
ouron,  urine.  * 

tt  The  DisBcctor’s  Manual,  by  J.F.  South.  p.97S. 
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and  to  the  vagina,  it  is  connected  by  cellular  membrane.  The 
orifice  of  the  'meatus  is  surrounded  by  several  lacunae*  or  fol- 
licles, sometimes  called  Cowper’s  glands,  of  considerable  depth, 
secreting  a viscid  mucus,  to  defend  the  parts  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine. 


ORIFICE  OP  THE  VAGINA,  t 

About  a third  of  an  inch  below  tbe  orifice  of  tbe  urethra,  and 
almost  immediately  under  tbe  symphysis  pubis,  tbe  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  d,  or  os  externum  uteri,  is  found. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a sphincter  muscle,  and  by  a conjeries  of 
blood  vessels,  arranged  like  net  work,  and  termed  plexus  reti- 
formis.X  This  sphincter  muscle  has  various  degrees  of  power, 
owing  cither  to  original  conformation,  or  the  habit  of  exerting  it, 
or  both. 


HYMEN,§  OR  CIRCULUS  MEMBRANOSUS. 

In  the  virgin,  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  naturally  contracted 
by  a membrane,  l,  called  the  hymen,  or  circulus  memhranosus, 
a membranous  partition  immediately  within  the  orifice. 

It  appears  that  the  hymen  consists  of  a very  delicate,  vascular, 
and  sensitive  membrane,  which,  together  with  the  parts  con- 
tiguous, suffers  a good  deal  when  pressure  is  made  on  it ; and 
it  partially  closes  up  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  membrane 
assumes  two  forms,  sometimes  it  is  circular,  containing  a free 
central  aperture,  capable  of  transmitting  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger ; and  in  other  cases  it  is  in  form  like  a crescent,  and  then 
always  lies  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  orifice 

• Lacuna -.-From  lacus,  a channel.  Little  excretory  .lucts,  or  any  drains,  are  called 
lacuna:. 

+ Vagina: — Signifying  a sheath. 

i Plexus  retiformis:-Pleius,  from  piccto.  to  weave  together;  and  retiform.s,  from  rete,  a 
net,  and/orma,  a likeness,  i.  e.  constructed  like  a net. 

^ Hymen  :-From  vfU}V,  humen,  a membrane,  applied  here  in  honor  of  the  god 

of  marriage,  because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  he  entire  before  marriage  or  copulation. 
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of  the  vagina.  There  are,  too,  other  forms,  which  the  hymen 
assumes,  hut  they  are  rather  objects  of  curiosity,  than  of  practical 
importance,  with  the  exception  of  two  kinds  ; I mean  the  cribriform 
and  the  imperforate  ; in  other  words,  the  hymen  which  closes 
the  vaginal  orifice  entirely,  having  no  perforation,  and  the  hymen 
which,  like  a cullender,  contains  punctured  openings. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  this  mystic  mem- 
brane, the  hymen?  and  I am  not  sure  that  we  are  yet  even  able  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  inquiry.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  it 
is  a sort  of  guard  of  virginity,  and  a test  of  its  reality,  and  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  this ; but,  after  all,  I am  of  Matthew  Prior’s 
opinion,  that  you  should  put  the  padlock  on  the  mind,  and  that  the 
hymen  alone  is  but  a very  poor  protection  to  maidenhood — a frail 
outwork  of  little  avail,  if  the  citadel  within  is  treacherous  and 
unfaithful.  That  a woman  may  be  pregnant,  with  the  hymen  un- 
broken, I know  for  certain  ; and  two  or  three  decided  cases  of  this 
kind  lhave  seen,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a well-formed 
hymen,  unbroken,  must  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  male  organ  into 
the  \agina.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  the  hymen  may  be  broken  down  without  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  fi  om  what  causes  I deem  it  needless  to  inquire.  This  membrane 
seems  to  have  been  regaj-ded  with  peculiar  complacency  by  some  il- 
lustrious personages  of  days  gone  by.  The  legislator  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  was  directed  to  enjoin  the  removal  of  the  foreskin,  has,  if  my 
memory  serve,  taken  pretty  effectual  measures  to  induce  the  ladies 
of  that  nation  to  preserve  the  hymen  ; and  some  wise  and  good  and 
pious  men  have  maintained,  that  parturition,  at  the  full  term,  may 
take  place  without  its  disruption ; there  was  a period,  when  to 
think  otherwise,  would  have  been  no  light  offence  ; but  this  high 
and  mysteiious  matter  is  no  subject  for  profane  observation,  and  I 
forbear,  therefore,  to  tread  upon  sacred  ground. 

Besides  the  hymen,  there  lie  in  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  little 
fleshy  excrescences,  of  the  size  of  the  pea,  or  thereabouts ; the 
camnculcB  myrtiformes*  as  they  are  called.  The  origin  and 

( .irunculu  mjrtiforiues:— Caj'Uttcu/a,  iliminulive  of  caro,  flesh,  and  myrtiformes,  from 
1 10  resemhUnce  of  these  cai-uncles  to  myrtle  berries. 
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use  of  these  caruncles  have  been  much  doubted,*  but  my  owm 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  corpora  sesamoidea'^  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina.  They  are  not  always  produced  by  the  remains  of 
the  ruptured  hymen ; for,  as  before  observed,  the  two  parts 
may  co-exist. 

PERIN.EUM.  J 

Between  the  labia  pudendi  and  the  anus  lies  the  perinceum,  e,§ 
formed  by  the  inferior  and  hack  part  of  the  vagina  within,  and 
the  common  integuments  without,  with  a few  stray  muscular 
fibres,  perhaps,  and  a little  cellular  web  interposed.  The  anterior 
edge  of  this  perinseum,  uniting  the  labia  behind,  is  called  the 
commissure,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
perinseum  by  its  greater  tenuity  ^ and  immediately  above  is  a 
hollow,  into  which  the  apex  of  the  little  finger  may  be  passed,  the 
commissure  forming  the  floor  of  it,  and  this  cavity  is  called  the 
fossa  navicularis With  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  commis- 
sure is  generally  torn  through,  and  the  fossa  disappears  along  with 
it,  but  not  always,  so  that  the  existence  of  these  parts  is  no  dis- 
proof of  previous  child-birth ; and  I remember  myself  a case  in 
which,  though  I had  delivered  the  patient,  not  without  difiiculty 


• Hamilton,  Velpeau,  and  other  modern  physiologists,  deny  that  they  are  the  remains  of 

the  ruptured  hymen : they  are  not  exactly  In  the  same  situation,  and  have  been  seen  in 

infants  and  virgins. — Dr.  Ryan's  Midwifery. 

The  caruncuiffi  myrtiformes  are  considered  even  now  by  many,  to  be  the  fragments  of  the 
hymen,  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  these  bodies  exist  independently  of  the  other,  and  are 
besides,  very  much  too  large  to  be  the  debris  of  the  hymen.— Ur.  Dewees'  Midwifery. 

Their  use  appears  to  be  to  binder  the  urine,  and  even  other  small  foreign  bodies  from 
passing  into  the  vagina;  to  contribute  towards  the  venereal  organ;  and  to  provide,  in  the 
last  moments  of  labour,  a supply  of  distensible  materials,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  severe  con- 
tusion, or  laceration.-Ur.  Dewees'  Midwifery. 

+ Corpora  sesamoideat-From  corpus,  a body;  and  sesamoideus,  aijaafioeiteo^, 

sesamoeideos,  from  ai^aapi],  sSsame,  an  Indian  grain,  and  ct^os,  cMo*,  a likeness;  so 
called  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Indian  grain. 

t Perinseum :-From  TTCpi,  perU  about,  and  vew,  neB,  to  accumulate;  because  moisture 
from  perspiration  is  apt  to  collect  at  this  part. 

^ Fig.  1,  p.  27, 

U Fossa  navicularis:-Fossa,  from  fodio.to  dig;  meaning  any  cavity  or  hollow  in  the  body  ; 
and  navicularis,frora  navicula,  a boat,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a boat. 
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with  the  forceps,  the  commissure  ami  the  fossa  existed  afterwards 
in  all  their  perfection. 

The  extent  of  the  perinmum  is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  though  in  some  subjects  it  is  not  more  than  one,  and  in  others 
is  equal  to  three  inches. 


BLOODVESSELS,  NERVES,  AND  ABSORBENTS. 

The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  external  parts  arc  from  the 
pudic*  branches.  The  absorbents  pass  partly  to  the  inguinal^ 
glands,  and  partly  to  those  on  the  lumbar  vertebra,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS  OP  GENERATION. 

The  internal  parts  of  generation  are,  the  vagina  and  the  uterus 
with  its  appendages. 


VAGINA. 


In  the  middle  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  axis,  is 
a considerable  canal,  leading  from 
the  os  externum  immediately  to 
the  uterus,  called  the  vagina,  re- 
presented as  cut  open  by  aa. 

The  vagina,  from  its  curve  and 
oblique  junction  with  the  uterus, 
is  about  three  inches  anteriorly, 
and  four  and  a half  posteriorly. 

• PiKlic:-From  pudicus.Oxe  ail,icc(iveor;,7/do,-,  sliame. 

guinat.  Froni  in^ninatU.  the  adjective  of  the  croiii. 
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It  is  lined  by  a mucous  membrane  of  a greyish  colour,  often  inter- 
spersed with  livid  spots.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  folds  or  Tugce*  which  its  surface  presents,  at  the  upper  part 
taking  various  directions,  but  at  the  lower  part  exhibiting  a 
regular  arrangement,  and  becoming  more  distinct.  The  rugae  run 
in  a transverse  direction,  and  are  disposed  in  an  anterior  and 
posterior  column;  they  join  together  laterally,  and  produce  a 
raphi  at  the  right  and  left  sides.  The  whole  extent  of  the  vagina, 
particularly  towards  its  outer  extremity,  is  furnished  with /oWic^e5,t 

the  orifices  of  which  are  frequently  seen. 

Placed  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  we  find  the  vagina  lies  with  its 
hack  on  the  rectum,  its  front  on  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  the 
upper  portion  being  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower 
upon  the  urethra ; so  that  laceration,  or  slough  of  the  vagina, 
may  lay  open  either  the  bladder  or  the  rectum. 


UTERUS  OR  WOMB.J 

If  we  examine  the  uterus  while  yet  unimpregnated,  we  find  its 
mlk  in  different  women,  like  that  of  the  fmtus,  various-large, 
.owever,  on  an  average,  as  a small  pear  ; and  it  lies  in  the  middle 
,f  the  pelvis,  with  its  fundus  forwards,  its  mouth  backwards,  its 

tuteriorsurface  directed  somewhat  downwards,  and  its  posterior 

lurface  above.  ^ 

But  making  our  observations  on  the  womb,  in  the  end  ot^  preg- 

lancy,  when  it  becomes  a most  important  study,  we  find  it  a ery 

Dulky,  as  large,  for  example,  as  the  adult  head,  or  larger.  When 

;lms  enlarged  by  gestation,  the  nteras  oceuines  about  two-lh.rds  o 

She  abdominal  cavity,  still  placed  in  the  same  bearings  as  the 

rnimnregnated  womb,  the  month  of  it  lying  downwards  and  hach- 

vards  toward  the  sacrum,  the  fundus  pushing  forward  hejmnd 

rnsiform  cartilage,  the  posterior  surface  still  facing  somewhat  up 

. Ruga  -From  pvu,,  ruo,  to  contract  or  wrinkle. 

+ Follicle  -.—FoUiculus,  dim-  of/o«i*,  a bag. 

X Uterus  :-From  i/vTC/Jrt,  ««tera,  the  womb. 
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wards,  the  anterior  surface  below.  The  abdominal  muscles  are 
spread  out  before  it,  the  intestines  lodge  above  and  bcbind  it,  and 
the  bladder,  which  contracting,  retires  behind  the  symphysis 
puhis,  when  dilated  becomes  interposed  between  the  abdominal 
coverings  and  this  viscus,  where,  in  labour,  its  form  and  fluctuation 
may  sometimes  be  distinctly  felt. 

For  the  sake  of  descriptive  illustration,  the  uterus  is  usually 
divided  into  the  fundus,  * the  cervix,  the  body,  and  the  os 
tinc(B.f  The  broad  upper  part, b,  is  called  the  fundus;  the 
narrow  or  lower  part,  c,  the  cervix ; and  the  space  between  them 
is  denominated  the  corpus  or  body,  n ; and  the  os  tinea;,  e,;};  is 
the  opening  into  the  womb.  The  uterus  is  about  three  inches  in 
length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the 
cervix. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds  with  the  external  form. 
That  of  the  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  small, 
ini  a straight  direction  to  the  f undus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
' triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles  opposed  to  the  entrance 
into  the  fallopian  tubes ; and  at  the  place  of  junction  between  the 

cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus,  the  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in 
!'  any  other  part.  § 

The  substance  of  the  uterus  is  made  up  of  numerous  fibres, 
i arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  curiously 
I interwoven  and  connected  together  by  cellular  membrane.  On 

I cutting  open  the  womb,  wo  observe  that  its  sides  are  about  a 

quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  but  are  rather  thinner  at  the  fundus 
than  elsewhere,  though  the  difference  is  very  trifling.  The  cavity 
' of  the  uterus  is  lined  with  a continuation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vagina,  but  it  has  a very  different  appearance  from  that  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  vagina.  The  surface  of  the  triangular  cavity  is 


* Fundus,  Uie  foundaUon,  or  chief  part. 

tincte;  from  o»,  the  mouth,  and  tirecrti,  of  a tench;  so  called  from  its 
the  mouth  of  the  tench. 

t Read  b instead  of  n,  next  to  k.  Fig.  1,  p.  33. 

^ Or.  Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  f.th  F’.dit.  p.  38. 


resemblance  to 
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smooth,  and  tta  skin  which  covers  it  is  very  soft 
The  surface  at  the  cervix  is  rugous,  and  the  lugaj  are  eau 
arranged  in  an  arhorescent  form,  and  on  this  account  termed  arUr 
vita:  or  arbor  Morgagni , this  part  is  hy  no  means  so  ''“1“'" 
the  cavity  ahove,  hut  it  contains  hetwixt  the  rugae  severai  iacunm, 

which  secrete  a mucous  fluid.  . 

The  arteriee  of  the  uterus  are  the  two  apermahc*  and  the  two 
hypogastric  A which  freely  anastomose  with  each  other.  T 
spermatic  arteries  arise  either  high  from  the  aorta,  or  from  Ac 
emulgent  arteries.  They  descend,  one  on  each  side,  in  a serpentine 
direction,  behind  the  peritomeum,  and  arc  distributed  on  the 

ovaria,  tubes,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus.  J 

The  hypogastric  arteries  are  on  each  side  a 
branch  of  the  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  ho  y 
of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a number  of  smaller  branches,  which  dip 
into  its  substance.  Some  branches,  also,  are  reflected 
the  fundus,  which  anastomose  with  the  spermaUe  arteries,  and 
others  are  reflected  downwards,  supplying  the  vagina,  k 

The  right  spermatic  vein  terminates  in  the  vena  cava  and 
Ir/f  in  the  emulgent  vein.  The  hypogastric  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  external  lueniorrholdal  and  iiiterna  iliacs. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from  the  lower  mesocohe^ 
phxus.l  and  from  two  small  flat  circular  ganglions,  which  are 
boated  behind  the  rectum.  These  ganglions  are  also  joined  by 
a number  of  small  branches,  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 

nerves.**  

■;  „ fl-TreowaTfKOS,  spermatikos,  yielding  seed,  and  that  from  ffTrepfia, 

, ,.._From  V7TO,  hupo,  under,  and  r/affrep,  gaster,  the  stomach;  because 
+ J abdomen  below  the  stomach. 

J Dr.Burnsrr  i Midwifery.  6th  Edit.  p.  39,  40. 

% Dr.  Denman’s  ^ion  of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached; 

„ Mesocolic:-From  " ' kolon,  the  colon, 

and  that  from  paao.,  77;;''  ;;. Edit!p.  39,  40. 

, Dr.  Denman’s  Introduction  ^ 

*•  Ganglion:— From 

a knot-like  appearance. 
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The  absorbents  of  the  iinimprcgnated  uterus  are  too  small  to 
be  readily  discovered.  In  the  gravid  uterus  their  bulk  is  much 
augmented,  and  they  may  be  easily  seen  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  They  pass  into  the  iliac  glands. 


APPENDAGES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus,  to  which  I shall  next  direct  your 
attention,  are  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaria,  and  the  broad  and 
round  ligaments. 


FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  * 

Are  two  muscular  tubes,  ff,*  of  an  irregular  round  form, 
proceeding  from  the  angles  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
so  called  after  Fallopius,  the  first  correct  describer  of  them. 
They  are  about  three  inches  long,  lined  with  a continuation  of 
the  internal  coat  of  the  uterus,  and  are  covered  with  a peri- 
toneal coat.  They  originate  from  the  uterine  cavity,  by  very 
small  orifices,  but  terminate  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  expanded 
opening,  with  _ragged  margins,  which  are  called  the  fimbriae'^ 
of  the  tube,  gg.  Through  the  fallopian  tubes  the  communi- 
cation between  the  uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  They  are 
wrapped  in  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaium,  which  duplicatures 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments,  1 1,  of  the  uterus ; but  a portion  of 
their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hangs  loose  on  each  side  of  the 
pelvis,  and  being  fimbriated,  is  supposed  to  seize  and  convey  the 
unimpregnated  ovum,  from  the  ovarium,  into  the  fallopian  tube.  J 

OVARIA.  § 

The  ovaria  are  two  flattened  oblong  bodies,  h ii,  situated 
a little  below  the_  fallopian  tubes,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 

* fiE-l,p.33. 

imbriaj . Viom  fimbria,  a fringe;  because  these  parts  are  ragged  or  fringed, 

+ r-  Denman’s  Introduction  to  Midwifery.  Olh  Edit.  p.  40. 

..B-l  of  ovum,  an  egg;  because  (bey  are  (iie  receptacies  of  the  ova,  or 

<-66boi  the  fem-ilc. 
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half  from  the  uterus.  They  consist  of  a semi-cartilagiuous  sub- 
stance, principally  composed  of  a number  * of  highly  vascular 
vesicles,  united  by  cellular  structure  : these  are  probably  so  many 
ova,  charged  with  the  rudiraental  matter  of  the  future  children.t 
The  ovarium  is  covered  with  the  peritoneum  ; but  when  the  ovum 
is  impregnated  and  becomes  prominent,  the  peritoneum  which 
covers  it  is  absorbed,  the  ovum  passes  into  the  fallopian  tube,  and 
the  little  scar  or  altered  texture  which  remains  on  the  surface  of 
the  ovarium,  is  called  the  corpus  luteum,X  on  account  of  its  yellow 

colour.^ 

Physiologists  very  generally  agree  that  the  ovaria  prepare 
whatever  the  female  originally  supplies  towards  the  formation  of 
the  fojtus.  This  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which 
consists  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which  the  animal 
not  only  loses  the  power  of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished ; thus  we  may  conclude,  the  ovaria  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  female,  as  the  testicles  do  to  the  male. 


LIGAMENTA  ROTUNDA. 

The  round  ligaments,  two  in  number,  oiigmate  fiom  the 
superior  lateral  parts  of  tiro  uterus.  They  rua  in  the  dou  lugs 
of  the  hroad  lignnrents,  and,  rising  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 


K rrf  contained  in  the  ovaria  may  vary.  Haller  says  he  never  saw  but 
. The  num  er  twenty-two;  and  Dr.  Ryan  mentions  a lady  of 

fifteen  m one  , children,  and  therefore  concludes  there  must  have  been  at 

ir,;;:  " ' 

* 0“'“"“"'™“'”'"’;  ’ U,Ulb..orpo,.l.l»«l.l[re.lomlrl.taprvS"««"». 

ana  consequently  argues,  uiej 

f„^ed  the  opinion,  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  change 

Dr.  Seymour,  on  the  contiu  J, 

which  takes  place  in  the  ov  ar  J ^ frequent,  but  only  a possible 

i„  Virgin  animals  ; egna^^  and  diminishing  as  gestation  proceeds.-Sec 

occurrence,  but  always  following  p T3 

fit.  muslrationnftne  Principal  Disea.es  oftUe  Oeana,  p.  33. 

^ Dr.  llurn-s  Principles  of  Midwifery.  Uh  Edit.  p. 
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pass  over  it,  through  the  abdominal  ring,  and  lose  themselves 
as  it  were  in  the  mons  veneris  and  the  groins.  They  are  composed 
of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a fibrous  structure, 
united  together  by  cellular  membrane.  Though  small  in  the  un- 
impregnated state,  they  become  developed  by  gestation,  lengthen, 
spread,  and  are  more  vascular. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  PELVIC  VISCERA. 

Having  gone  through  such  parts  as  are  strictly  denominated 
genital,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  remaining  viscera,  viz.  the 
bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  rectum. 

VESICA  OR  BLADDER.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  vagina  and  uterus,  and  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  accoucheur,  is  bladder,  a musculo-mem- 
branous  receptacle,  of  ever-varying  capacity.  Contracted,  it 
contains  scarcely  a drachm  of  urine ; dilated  to  its  full  dimensions 
under  urinary  obstructions,  it  becomes  capable  of  containing  from 
one  to  two  gallons,  not,  however,  without  risk  of  laceration. 

ith  the  bulk  of  the  bladder,  its  situation  is  of  importance: 
when  dilated,  it  lodges  extensively  between  the  abdominal  cover- 
ings and  the  uterus,  as  before  hinted  ; when  contracted,  it  occupies 
but  a small  space,  and  then  lies  concealed,  in  a great  measure, 
behind  the  symphysis  in  front.  It  is  much  exposed  to  pressure 
of  course,  during  the  transmission  of  the  head,  more  especially 
when  the  pelvis  is  small,  or  the  cranium  is  unusually  bulky. 

URETERS,  t 

The  ureters  are  two  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys,  about  the 
size  of  a quill,  conveying  the  urine  as  secreted  from  the  kidneys  to 

Vesica : — Dimin.  of  vat  a vessel. 

+ Ureter  Jrom  ovpiptjp,  ourtUr,  the  urinary  passage  into  the  bladder;  and  that  from 
ovpov^  ouron,  urine. 
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OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  LINING  THE  PELVIS. 


the  bladder.  At  their  origin  they  are  situated  behind  the  emul- 
gcnt  veins ; then  descending  obliquely  inwards  behind  the  peri- 
tonajum,  upon  the  psose  muscles,  are  continued  into  the  pelvis,  and 
terminate  in  the  bladder,  at  its  under,  outer,  and  back  part. 


rectum.* 

) The  rectum  is  the  termination  of  the  large  intestines,  resting 
upon  the  sacrum,  one  extremity  of  it  opening  at  the  anus,  the 
other  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  to  the  left  of  the 
sacrum.  Lying  in  the  hollow  of  this  hone,  the  rectum  is  placed  a 

little  obliquely.  n j v, 

Theloweepartof  the  rectum,  at  the  anus,  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  muscle,  called  the  aphincier-t  ani.  This  sphincter  is  o 
various  breadth,  thickness,  and  strength,  in  dllfereiit  bodies,  and  is 
particularly  important  to  the  obstetrician,  inasmuch  as,  during  a 
mismanaged  labour,  it  is  sometimes  torn  through,  and  the  retentive 
power  of  the  intestine  is  lost,  at  least  for  a time,  notw.tliout  great 
discomfort  and  vexation  to  the  patient,  who  is  excluded  by  this 
infirmitv  from  the  social  circle. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS  LINING  THE  PELVIS. 

The  organs  of  generation  and  other  pelvic  viscera  being  dis- 
missed, we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  soft  parts  w^ch 

are  in  immediate  apposition  with  them  and  the  pelvic  cavity  Thi 
will  embrace  the  internal  muscles,  blood-vessels,  absorbents  and 
glands,  nerves,  cellular  tissue,  and  peritoneal  covering. 


. a a Btraieht  intestine;  so  named  from  an  erroneous 

• Rectum:— RectiiOT  intestinum,  a 6 

opinion  that  it  was  straighL  .^hinkUr  • and  that  from  a(f)i^Krto,  sphMtS,  to  shut 

+ Sphincter  -.-From  ^ .^e  aperture  round  which  they  are  placed. 

Up.  Applied  to  muscles  whose  office  IS  to  I 
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INTERNAL  PELVIC  MUSCLES. 

The  muscles  to  which  I shall  call  your  attention  are  the  psocB, 
the  iliacuSfihQ  coccygeus,  obturator  internus,  and  the  levator 
ani. 

The  psoas*  magnusis  a considerable  muscle,  placed  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  extending  along  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  from  the  last 
dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  distinct  slips.  These  unite  ^ 
to  form  a round  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  before  the  inner  part 
of  the  iliacus,  then  over  the  junction  of  the  os  pubis  and  ilium,  and 
terminates  by  a strong  tendon  inserted  into  the  trochanter  minor 
and  body  of  the  os  femoris,  a little  below  that  process. 

Psoas  parvus  is  a small  muscle  situated  upon  the  last  men- 
tioned ; but  it  is  often  wanting.  It  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the 
side  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  uppermost  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
sometimes  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ; it  then  extends  over 
a part  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  terminates  in  a thin  flat  tendon' 
which  is  inserted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  junction  of 
the  os  pubis  and  ilium. 

Filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  ilium,  you  will  find  a large  muscle, 
called  the  iliacus, affording  a soft  support  to  the  intestines  and 
gravid  uterus.  The  iliacus  rises  on  either  side  fleshy,  from  the 
inner  lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  hollow  part,  and  likewise 
from  the  edge  of  that  bone,  between  its  anterior  superior  spinous 
process,  and  the  acetabulum.  It  joins  with  the  psoas  magnus, 
where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous,  and  passing  under  the  fal- 
lopian ligament,  is  inserted  in  common  with  that  muscle. 

The  coccygeus  J is  a small  muscle,  situated  upon  the  front  of 
the  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 


• Psoas:— From  l^oat,  pioai,  the  loins;  because  the  psom  muscles  proceed  from  the 
loins* 

+ Iliacus: — The  adjective  of  j'tewm ; because  it  is  situated  in  the  More  coramouly 

called  the  illaciu  iiUcrnus — Dissector’s  Manual.  By  J.  F.  South,  P.L.S. 

} Coccygeus  ; — The  adjective  of  coccyx ; because  it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx. 
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ABSORBENTS  AND  GLANDS. 


the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  covers  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, upon  which  it  spreads  in  its  course,  and  passes  to  he  inserted 
into  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum  and  side  of  the  os  coccygis. 

The  obturator  internus  is  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  within  the  pelvis,  and  covered  by  the  levator  ani. 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat  more  than 
the  upper  half  of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  It  is  composed  of  several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  ter- 
minate in  a roundish  tendon,  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  then 
passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  through  the  niche  that  is  between  the  spine 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  to  be  inserted  into  the  cavity  of 
the  trochanter  major. 

The  levator  * ani,  the  last  muscle  I shall  have  to  mention,  is  a 
strong  muscle,  with  glossy  tendinous  fibres,  arising  from  the  pubis. 
The  levator  ani  takes  its  origin  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  continues  to  arise  from  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  obturator  internus,  and  all  the  back  way  to  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.  Its  fibres  tend  toward  the  perinaeum  and  anus, 
so  that  the  muscle  closes  up  partially  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  t 

BLOOD-VESSELS. 

In  the  pelvis  we  meet  with  blood-vessels,  not  to  be  passed  in 
total  silence,  consisting  of  the  internal  and  external  iliacs.  The 
external  veins  and  arteries  lying  upon  the  sides  of  the  false 
pelvis,  beneath  the  outer  margin  of  the  psoae  muscles,  while  the 
internal  iliacs,  spreading  over  a wider  surface,  are  deposited  on 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  their  pulsa- 
tions may  be  sometimes  felt. 

ABSORBENTS  AND  GLANDS. 

Accompanying  the  blood-vessels,  as  is  usual,  we  have  lympha- 
tics and  their  glands,  and  there  are  some  lymphatics  with  their 

. Levator  :-From  Uvo,  to  lift  up  ; hence  Uvatus,  lifteU  up;  and  UraXor,  a lifter  up;  be- 
cause It  raises  the  anus. 

+ Burn’s  Principles  of  Midwifery.  1th  Edit.  p.  16. 


NERVES. 
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i 

j couglobates  accompanying  the  external  iliac,  and  others  the 
j internal  system  of  vessels. 

j Into  a minute  consideration  of  the  pelvic  lymphatics  I am  not 
i prepared  to  enter,  for  they  are  not  of  much  ohstetric  importance. 

{ I may  observe,  however,  that  in  the  loins  and  on  the  back  of  the 

I vagina,  glands  are  seated,  which,  swelling  sometimes,  may  become 

i as  large  as  the  pullet’s  egg,  though  rarely  obstructing  parturition. 

NERVES. 

In  your  studies,  the  pelvic  nerves  are  not  to  be  forgotten  ; the 
i anterior  crural,  the  great  sciatic,  and  the  obturator,  being  of 
I capital  importance. 

The  anterior  crural*  nerve  arises  from  the  second,  third,  and 
; fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes  througK  the  true  pelvis,  under 
1 the  outer  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle  on  either  side,  preserved  from 
i direct  uterine  pressure  by  the  interposition  of  this  muscle.  It  is, 
however,  obnoxious  to  compression,  when  the  womb  is  large  and 
ponderous. 

Originating  from  the  anterior  fasciculi,  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lumbar,  you  have  a trunk  of  the  ohturator\  nerve.  It 
is  found  in  the  sides  of  the  true  pelvis,  lying  as  it  were,  on  the 
denuded  bone,  perforating  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
I obturator  ligament,  and  when  the  head  is  large,  the  pelvis  small, 
or  instruments  are  used,  it  is  susceptible  of  much  injury. 

The  branches  of  the  great  sciaticX  trunk,  formed  ultimately  by 
! coalition  of  the  lower  lumbar  and  the  upper  sacral  nerves,  arc 
situated  principally  in  the  region  of  the  synchonefrosis. 

During  the  passage  of  the  cranium,  when  room  is  deficient, 
these  origins  of  the  nerves  lying  on  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
must  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  compression  from  instruments 
or  the  head. 


Crnial:  From  crurah's,  the  adjective  of  crus;  and  hero  applied  because  the  nerve 
passed  into  the  thigh. 

+ Obturator So  named  from  its  passing  through  the  obturator  ligament. 

. '-ciatic  . Corrupted  from  ischiatic;  pertaining  to  the  loius. 
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CELLULAR  WEB. 

Connecting  the  soft  parts  lining  the  pelvis,  and  clothing  more 
or  less  several  of  the  viscera,  we  have  a cellular  tissue,  important 
to  the  obstetrician,  as  being  subject  to  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  cervix  vesicae,  with  the  front  of  the  body, 
the  whole  of  the  vagina  in  front,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
^ uterus,  a small  portion  of  the  vagina  behind,  and  the  whole  cor- 
responding portion  of.  the  rectum  below,  together  with  the  whole 
posterior  part  of  this  organ,  where  it  rests  upon  the  sacrum, 
receives  no  investment  from  the  peritoneum,  these  surfaces  being 
clothed  solely  by  the  cellular  tissue. 


PERITON.ffiUM.  * 

This  is  an  abdominal  membrane,  which,  descending  into  the 
pelvis,  gives  a particular  covering  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  Thus,  the 
peritonaeum,  detaching  itself  from  the  abdominal  muscles  below, 
covers  the  body  of  the  urinary  bladder  posteriorly,  lines  the  upper 
part  of  the  uterus  in  front,  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  womb, 
and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  vagina  posteriorly,  reflecting  after- 
wards, so  as  to  double  upon  itself,  and  extend  over  the  rectum  in 
front,  and  generally  over  the  back  of  the  pelvis. 


• PeritoniDum:— From  ■jrepneivu}^  periteino,  to  extend  round ; because  it  is  a mem 
brane  by  which  all  the  vhcera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded. 
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i 

I PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  FEMALE  SYSTEM. 

i 

! 

i EMBRACING  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MENSTRUATION,  CONCEPTION, 
STERILITY,  AND  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE 
i GRAVID  UTERUS. 

The  anatomy  of  the  female  system  having  been  described  in  the 
First  Part,  I shall  next  speak  of  those  operations  or  functions  which 
require  the  attention  of  the  obstetrician ; and,  in  so  doing, 
menstruation  will  demand  my  primary  consideration  ; then  concep- 
tion , tbiidly,  sterility;  and  lastly,  the  general  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or  utcro-gestation. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  MENSES.* 

. Women,  and  women  only,  during  the  child-bearing  period,  arc 
hable  to  a periodical  discharge  from  the  uterus,  constituting  what 
is  called  meyistr  nation  A Not  to  mention  the  solar  month,  this 


+ Tb”**^*  mensis,  a month ; because  of  their  appearing  every  month, 

like  ■ ®''®>  •“  common  language,  designated  Ihejlowcrs,  courses,  change,  and  the 

univeCt  <^‘>*>t>>"*ance  of  the  flow  of  this  uterine  fluid,  the  woman  is  said  to  be 

e.n  i”"'  o«  her,  and  so  on ; or  If  she  has  not  the  ’disciiarge  at  the 

:::r; ^ 

> oil  sue  is  trrcgular,  or  so  forth. 


48  NATURE  OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

dUcharge  may  occur  every  Ihree,  tour,  or  6ve  weeks,  for  the  term 
varies  iu  dilfereut  women.  Periods  of  three  weeks  are  by  no 

means  uncommon-those  of  five  weeks  arc  rarer,  but  most  com- 
monly tbe  catamenia  return  every  four  weeks  with  sueh  exactness, 
that  they  commence  for  years  together  on  the  same  day  of  the 

weck.pcrhaps,  too,  onthesameyiartoftheday. 

The  duration  of  the  discharge  is  various ; it  may  average  about 
live  or  six  days;  sometimes  it  is  of  eight,  sometmes  of  ten.  an 
sometimes  of  three  or  four  days  only  ; now  and  then  there  ,s  a day 
of  intermission,  when  it  may  cease  entirely,  afterwards  returning 

and  continuing,  so  as  to  complete  the  period. 

In  the  quantity  of  the  evaenation  there  is  no  small  d.llerence. 
Some  women  of  robust  constitution  have  a more  sparing  discharge, 
others  of  spare  and  delicate  habit  often  menstruate  more  copi- 
olly  ; the  average  measure  has  been  stated  (though  I have  neve 
myself  made  this  the  subject  of  accurate  examination)  as  rang 
from  six  to  seven  ounces,  but  whether  this  be  correct  or  not 
not  prepared  to  determine.* 

nature  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

The  discharge,  though  of  red  colour,  does  not  consist  of  blood  ; 
for^rouIsmaU  concr:.io„s  are  now  and  then  observed,  yet, 
the  mai:.  it  is  not  found  to  coagulate  so  as  to  form  ^^es 
.0  harden  the  textures  which  are  imbued  with  it.  « 
haonens  from  obstruction  of  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  that  the 
mel  a;  retained  for  months,  or  even  yea-,  »hcn  pints  T-ts 
niav  be  collected  in  the  uterus;  when  tins  is  the 


. AUliough  the  quantity  may  vary,  yet  Dr.  manner, 

to  which,  under  the  like  i„  Greece,  and  two  ounces  in  Lapland, 

,;:::;Thra:ru:;  alteration  between  th 

thought  that  the  usual  ^ oC  a robust  constitution  will  discharge 

much  upon  the  strength  of  the  patie  jfaigMon's  M.  S.  Lectures. 

o lesser  quantity  than  those  of  a spare  and  lax  habit.  H 
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thickens,  and,  like  treacle,  becomes  more  or  less  viscous,  but 
never  coagulates  * like  blood;  and  hence  we  may  venture  to  infer, 
that  though  red,  and  apparently  sanguineous,  still  this  fluid  is  not 
truly  of  the  nature  of  blood,  t 


APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MENSES. 

The  age  at  which  the  menses  appear  varies  in  difterent  persons, J 
and  on  different  accounts.  In  the  warmer  climates  the  discharo’c 

O 

begins  very  early,  because  puberty  is  precocious.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  or  earlier,  impregnation  may,  I am  told,  take  place  ; and  the 
great  Unitarian  in  theology  and  connubial  pluralist — the  vast,  yet 
cunning  Arabian — the  desire  of  the  East,  and  the  detestation  of 
the  West — Mohammed,  who  has  been  so  liberally  besainted,  be- 
deviled, and  bepraised,  according  to  the  humour  of  his  judges, 
seems  not  to  have  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  to  marry  his  favourite,  Ayeslia,  when  her 
age  did  not  exceed  nine  years.  In  the  colder  climates,  the  action 
of  the  uterus  begins  much  later  ; and  it  is  asserted,  that  in  those 
countiies  which  lie  nearest  the  polar  ocean,  the  menses  do  not  first 
make  their  appearance  till  girls  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years. § 


Mr.  Hunter  imagined  that  the  menstrual  discharge,  however  long  retained,  did  not 
coagulate,  because  it  lost  its  living  principle  during  the  secretion ; but  Dr.  Deweescontradicts 

this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  uterine  fluid  is  thought  to  resist  putrefaction  longer  than 
common  blood.— Ed. 

t Mr.  Brande  analyzed  the  catamenial  discharge,  collected  from  a patient,  with  prolapsus 
uteri,  and  which  was,  consequently,  free  from  admixture  of  other  secretions.  It  had  the 

properties  of  a very  concentrated  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  In  a diluted 

serum.  No  globules  could  be  discerned.-ionrfim  Practice  <if  Midwifery. 

That  it  is  not  blood,  seems  sufHciently  evident,  from  its  scarcely  possessing  one  properly 
in  common  with  it,  not  excepting  colour;  for  even  here,  there  is  not  perfect  agreement,  for. 
While  the  colouring  matter  of  the  catamenial  discharge  is  permanent,  that  of  the  blood  is 
not  so— Ashwell  on  Parturition,  p.  90. 

b D *^*^'*^*^*^  ***  ^ ransactions  qf  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  qf  London, 

^ nged  nine  years,  having  menstruated  regularly  from  the  age 
xne  month!  ; in  whom  also,  all  the  symptoms,  which  attend  puberty,  were  present  before 
she  was  two  years  old. 

of^e-  countries,  girls  begin  to  menstruate  .at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years 

we  com  t northern  climates,  there  is  a gradual  protraction  of  the  time  till 

0 Lapland,  where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  maturer  age,  and 

E 
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SYMPTOMS 


attending  menstruation. 


In  all  climates  where  the  coastitutlon  has  acquired  the  age  lo 
which  it  is  prepared  for  the  discharge,  various  causes  may  accele- 
rate its  appearance;  such  as  a preternatural  degree  of  heat^, 
powerful  stimuli,  inordinate  exercise,  exciting  and  even  depressing 
passions  of  the  mind,  amorous  conversations, t atmosphencchange,t 

“1„”rc::;:;y,uienstruation  usnaiiy  conies  on  ahout  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  year,  sometimes  sooner, % and  sometimes 
later  the  catamenial  commence ; and  it  is  about  the  forty-aft 
‘ ear  earlier  in  some  cases,  and  later  in  others,  that  the  men- 
Itruation  ceases.  Many  females  continue  to  ^ 

are  nearly  fifty in  some  ^1  Lr^t 

hplieve  it  holds  good  as  a rule,  thougli  i nave  no 

fact  myself  by  any  very  exact  their 

the  earlier  the  catamenia  commence,  t 

cessation.**  

7 , Inn^-  intervals,  and  sometimes  only  in  summer.  But  If  they  do 

then  in  small  their  country.  It  la  said  they  suffer  equal  incon- 

not  menstruate  according  to  the  g „„antity  discharged  is  much  greater,  and  the 

• Dr.  Good. 

t Rousseau.  Puronean  child  who  went  to  the  East 

i Dr.  Mansfield  Clarke  knew  an  instance  o 

Indies  at  the  age  of  six  years,  in  whom  ^^en  returning  to  a more  tempe- 

and  between  the  third  and  fourth  year.  ^ ,„onth ; from  these 

U Catamenia  -.-From  Ka^a,  kata,  according  to,  and  pp, 

discharges  being  considered  monthly  menstruate  at  twenty-two,  and 

„,iti..i  ..rlj  "r  I.U  b.r„„  lb.,  .wl..  .1  r.u,  : b.t  U lb.  w* 

.r  w.  tb.  “f; „ .,5b„..  or  .ro,  ioa.i«.bo"<b  oi 

appearance  was  protracted  to  s.xt  ^„en  approach 

such  women  may  continue  to  mens  ru  i frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of 

rbe  Sixtieth  year  of  >-r.-D..  Denmnn’s  Introduc.for., 

the  menses  is  between  the  forty 
by  Mr.  Waller,  p.  102. 
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SYMPTOMS  ATTENDING  MENSTRUATION. 

When  a girl  begins  to  menstruate,  certain  changes  take  place, 
denoting  the  age  of  puberty.  The  uterus  becomes  more  expanded, 
and  receives  its  adult  form  ; the  vagina  enlarges  ; the  mons  veneris 
swells  up,  and  is  covered  with  hair  ; the  pelvis  is  enlarged  ; the 
glandular  substance  of  the  breasts  is  unfolded,  and  the  cellular 
part  increased ; at  the  same  time  the  mental  powers  become 
stronger,  and  new  passions  begin  to  operate  on  the  female  heart.  * 

Menstruation  is  often  preceded  or  attended  by  various  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  in  the  head,  bosom,  and  the  centre  of  the  body  ; and 
in  some  women  there  is,  at  this  time,  a sort  of  excitation  of  the 
whole  system,  with  a disposition  to  hysteria,  all  the  symptoms  be- 
coming mitigated  as  the  discharge  proceeds.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  symptoms  will  appear  and  continue  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  this  for  a number  of  times,  without  any  appearance  of 
discharge.  In  this  case  there  is  an  increased  heat  upon  the  skin, 
flushing  of  the  countenance,  fulness  about  the  pelvis,  and  a quick 
pulse.  The  pain  which  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  distention 
increases  at  each  recurrence.+ 


SOURCE  OF  THE  MENSES. 


The  source  of  this  discharge,  once  so  much  disputed, f seems 
now  to  be  clearly  ascertained ; it  is  not  from  the  vagina,  nor  from 
the  os  uteri,  but  from  the  inner  membrane  lining  the  uterus,  that 
the  flow  proceeds.  A woman  was  taken  into  Guy’s  hospital, 
labouring  under  procidentia  of  the  uterus  ; when  I saw  the  patient 
the  womb  lay  forth  within  sight,  between  the  limbs,  and  the 
uterine  secretion  being  at  that  time  proceeding,  the  fluid  might  be 


• Dr.  Burn’s  Principles  of  Midwifery,  p.  13S. 

Dr.  Haighton’s  MS.  Lectures* 

Vela'llu!""f  considered  it  to  proceed  from  the  vagina; 

eapinarils™'^!?*  arteries ; Winsiow  and  Meihomius,  from  arterial 

A«truc  from.).’"i  Simson,  from  particular  small  receptacles;  and 

> m the  Teinous  sinuses.— Dr.  Rjmn’s  Midwifery. 
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PROBABLE  USE  OF  MENSTRUATION. 

observed  to  issoo  from  the  09  uteri,  drop  by  drop.  Many  yeate 

ugo  a aimilar  observation  was  made  by  the  celebrated  anatomrs 

Blyseh.  Dr.  Clarke,  too,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  D, seas  s o 

Women,  tells  ns  that  he  once  met  with  a ease  in 

was  inverted,  the  inner  membrane  lying  onder  * ’ . 

when  the  womb  was  in  action,  he  could  distinctly  see 

frmTi  the  pores  of  the  membrane;  and  hence  w 
oozing  fiom  the  pores  o question, 

pnabled  bv  ocular  demonstration,  to  set  at  resi  i 

rr  Js  discharge  issue 

r«te  veins  menstruate,  or  the  arteries?  In  considering  this 

stion  you  ought  to  recollect,  that  arteries  are  vermicular  an 
questio^ , i g happened  oc- 

TslraTy, Tilt  women  have  died  suddenly  when  in  full 

A tie  process  of  menstruation ; and  Hunter  observes,  that 

Took  he Tterus  of  a woman  who  died  in  this  way,  under 
he  once  took  the  examining 

U,e  catamenial  action,  and  « up»  1^^^  _^g  ^ 

the  inner  membiane 

this,  he  was  desiiou  ■ ^fter  wiping  the  uterine 

the  veins  or  the  aiteii  , ’ , vessels,  respectively  distin- 

surface,  he  made  P--'' ie  vermicularity  or 
guishing  the  veins  loin  pressed  the  vessels, 

straightness  o their  • N eoinmunieating 

be  found  the  fluid  was  c e „ust  other 

"fr:c:- 

secretion  is  formed. 


probable  use  of  menstruation. 

1 written  and  many  points  assiduously  discussed, 

’Hl  eT  d 

concerning  the  u flrxws^durinR  the  child-bearing  period 

to  me,  as  the  discharge  on  y ofleet,  with 

oflifc,  that  it  is  assocm  „„  menstrna- 

aptitude  for  impregnation,  ueroit  i 
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tion,  and  after  a term  of  some  tliirty  years,  when  the  powers  of 
fecundity  are  lost,  the  menses  are  found  to  cease  more  or  less 
suddenly ; impregnation,  however,  may  certainly  occur,  though 
the  catamenia  have  never  appeared. 

Although  during  the  child-hearing  period  of  life,  women  men- 
struate, this  action  is  entirely  arrested  during  pregnancy  and 
suckling,  there  being,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Some  women  menstruate  during  the  first  months  of  gestation,  nay, 
perhaps,  in  some  rare  instances  throughout  the  whole  process; 
in  most  cases,  however,  it  ceases,  and  also  ceases  during  suckling, 
though  in  the  latter  process,  it  is  not  unfrequently  renewed  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  although  the  suckling  be  continued 
still;  and  hence  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  a woman  is  not 
pregnant, merely  because  she  menstruates,  for  although  doubts  may 
be  raised  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  catamenia  during  the 
whole  term  of  gestation,  yet  I have  repeatedly  met  with  cases  ot 
pregnancy,  in  which  the  catamenia  have  continued  to  flow  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months  ; indeed,  this,  notwithstanding 
Denman’s  assertion  to  the  contrary,  may,  I think,  be  looked  upon 
as  by  no  means  very  uncommon. 

RELATIVE  QUESTIONS. 

Why,  in  different  constitutions,  menstruation  observes  different 
terms, — why  it  affects  the  hebdomadal  period, — why  it  more  fre- 
quently affects  the  lunar  than  the  solar  month,  I am  unable  to 
explain. 

CASUAL  EFFECTS  OF  OBSTRUCTED  OR  PERVERTED  MENSTRUATION. 

When  uterine  menstruation  is  suspended,  there  is  sometimes, 
vicariously,  a periodical  discharge  from  other  parts  ; and,  to  omit 
other  examples,* *  I may  observe  that,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 

M lien  women  are  deprived  of  the  common  uterine  discharge,  they  are  sometimes  liable 

*0  periodical  emissions  of  blood  from  the  nose,  lungs,  ears,  eyes,  breasts,  navel,  and  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  body. — Dr.  Denman's  Midwife i\y,  by  Mr.  IValler,  p.  103. 

To  constitute  the  menses  iWs  not  necessary,  that  the  discharge  should  take  place  from  the 
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ON  CONCEPTION  AND  IMPREGNATION. 


there  fell  under  my  own  notice  a case,  in  which  there  was  every 
three  weeks,  for  at  least  three  times  in  succession,  a discharge 
from  a sore  on  the ‘hand,  in  place  of  a discharge  from  the  uterus, 
observing  the  same  period,  and  to  which  the  patient  had  been 
previously  accustomed.  In  this  case  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  was,  some  two  or  three  hours  before  the  commencement  of 
the  eruption,  a throb  in  the  course  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 
Further,  although  I am  not  prepared  to  assert  that,  in  menstrua- 
tion of  the  uterus  under  procidentia,  the  organ  always  doubles  its 
size,  yet,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  I know  that  a great  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  the  uterus  occurred,  I think  I may  say,regularly,  and  the 
whole  womb  might  be  felt  to  throb  ; and  hence,  laying  those  facts 
together,  we  may,  I think,  venture  to  infer  that  whatever  may, 
month  by  month,  be  the  cause  of  the  topical  increase  of  the  vas- 
cular action  in  the  menstruating  vessels,  it  is  the  determination  of 
blood  on  the  uterus,  produced  by  this  topical  excitement  of  the 
vessels  that  gives  rise  to  this  discharge. 


SECTION  II. 


ON  CONCEPTION  AND  IMPREGNATION.* 


The  perpetuation  of  the  species,  ’and  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  being,  apparently,  with  the  great  Designer,  objects  of 
first  interest,  all  living  beings  appear  to  be  formed  mentally  and 
bodily  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  in  relation  to 
these  great  ends;  and  bearing  these  two  principles  in  mind,  we 
may  comprehend  much  of  the  wherefore  of  a great  deal  which 


orirans  for  some  women  have  them  by  other  passages,  manifested  by 

uterine  or  even  genit  g , hemorrhoidal 

periodical  J 

veins,  nose,  and  so  f^^y,  who  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  had 

Baudelocque  knew  a worn 

been  regularly  attacked  ^ p.  S7. 

days.  She  never  had  the  ‘ impregnation,  from  impr^fnor,  also  to 

. Conception:-Fromco»icfpw,  to  conceive,  ana  imp  g 


conceive. 


COMMONLY  TWO  GENITAL  STRUCTURES. 
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j strikes  the  attention  in  the  make,  the  instinct,  the  dispositions, 
and  other  qualities  of  living  heings.  The  conspicuous  changes 
I which  the  system  undergoes,  in  both  sexes,  at  the  age  of  puberty, 

I is  a subject  of  common  observation  ; and  the  illustrious  Harvey 
! has  described  the  metamorphosis,  which  changes  the  girlish  form 
i into  the  perfection  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty,  with  a delicacy 
, and  a classic  elegance,  which  may  well  deter  his  successors  from 
the  attempt.  When  vegetables  propagate,  they  form  their  blos- 
! soms,  and  appear  like  animals,  in  all  their  dignity  and  glory. 

' When  insects  prepare  for  the  formation  of  the  new  structures, 
I their  previous  changes  are  truly  astonishing  ; the  unsightly  and 
I unwieldy  grub  becomes  decorated  with  all  the  colours  and  the 
splendours  of  insect  elegance,  and  the  butterfly,  rising  on  new- 
formed  pinions,  so  light  and  airy,  that  the  poet  and  the  artist  have 
winged  the  soul  with  such — with  its  little  heart  full  of  gaiety  and 
gladness,  frolics  forth  in  search  of  its  companion,  to  perform  its 
last  office  in  the  economy  of  nature,  being  often  destined,  like 
other  victims  of  passion,  to  perish  at  the  shrine.  I believe  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  transformations  of  the  larva  into  the 
winged  insect,  are,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  class,  designed 
merely  to  adorn  and  fit  them  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
' structures;  and  nature,  with  something  more  than  a quakerly 
I attention  to  sobriety  and  decency,  seems  to  have  taken  a pleasure 
j in  lavishly  adorning  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

i 

i 

COMMONLY  TWO  GENITAL  STRUCTURES. 

There  are  two  grand  varieties  of  genital  structure,  whereby 
impregnation  is  accomplished, — the  hermaphrodite,  and  that  in 
which  the  genitals  are  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  cither 
is  assigned  to  a separate  individual ; whence  the  species  becomes 
divided  into  two  bodies, — the  male  and  female.  Of  vegetables, 
most  species  are  hermaphrodite;  of  animals,  sexual.  Yet  this 
rule  is  not  universal  ; the  worm,  the  snail,  and  many  of  the  white- 
blood  animal  class,  possess,  in  the  same  individual,  both  the  male 
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I 

organs  and  the  female  ; and,  among  vegetables,  the  almond,  the  | 
hemp,  and  the  tobacco,  are  divided  into  sexes  ; the  different  parts  f : 

of  the  sexual  apparatus  becoming  elaborated  annually  upon  dif-  | j 

ferent  stocks.  ! ‘ 

DIFFERENT  THEORIES  OF  CONCEPTION.  ( 

‘ It  has  been  much  disputed,*  (says  Denman,)  whether  conception,  | 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  small  particles  already  prepared,  and  con-  | 
stituent  of  the  kind  ; or  first  a production  or  change  of,  and  then  a | 
coaptation  of  particles  designed  for  that  purpose.  But  the  first  part  | 
of  the  process  by  which  primordial  existence  is  established,  by  the  t 
niinuteuess  and  complication  of  the  objects  to  be  described,  and  by  t 
the  retirement  of  the  attending  circumstances,  is  probably  involved  in  | 

too  much  obscurity  to  he  discovered  by  the  human  faculties.  Even  j 

when  the  first  changes  have  been  made,  the  parts  remain  too  small  t 

to  admit  a very  accurate  examination.  But  neither  the  difficulty  | 
of  the  investigation,  nor  the  acknowledged  uncertainty  of^  all  j 
reasoning,  without  the  support  of  facts,  has  deterred  ingenious 
and  speculative  men,  in  every  age,  from  hazarding  their  opinions  f 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true,  that  little  satisfaction  or  advantage  is  | 
to  be  gained  ; but  if  we  do  not  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  their  | 

opinions,  we  may  be  convinced,  that  little  has  hitherto  been  said  ? 

on  this  subject  for  our  information.  1 

‘ The  first  opinion  recorded  is,  I believe,  that  of  Pythagoias.  v 
He  supposed,  that  from  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  male  a moist  ^ 

vapour  descended  in  the  act  of  coition,  from  which  similar  parts  of  ^ 

the  embryo  were  formed.  These  were  thought  to  he  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  and  of  course  the  parts  from  which  all  the  senses  were 
derived.  All  the  grosser  parts,  he  imagined,  were  composed  of 
the  blood  and  humours  contained  in  the  uterus.  He  said  that  the 
embryo  was  formed  in  forty  days,  but  that  seven,  nine,  or  ten 
months  were  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  foetus,  according  to 


♦ Introduction  to  Midwifery,  Art.  Conception. 
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i 


the  laws  of  harmony.  He  also  supposed,  that  the  same  laws  which 
I guided  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
I man. 

I ‘ It  was  a custom  with  the  Scythians,  to  cut  the  veins  behind 
the  ears,  when  they  intended  to  procure  impotence  or  sterility  ; 
i and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  custom  remains,  and  an  opinion  like 
that  of  Pythagoras  is  entertained  among  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  islands  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Seas.  Changing  the 
j ■ term  harmony  for  magic,  occult  quality,  and  the  like  expressions, 
by  which  an  imperfect  idea  is  conveyed,  or  a concession  that  we 
I have  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is  actually  made, 
i many  succeeding  writers  have  given  us  their  conjectures. 

‘ Empedocles  presumed  that  some  jiarts  of  an  embryo  were 
contained  in  the  semen  of  the  male,  and  others  in  that  of  the 
female,  and  that  by  their  mixture  an  embryo  was  formed.  He 
! likewise  thought  that  the  desire  of  procreation  originated  in  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  separated  parts  to  be  united. 

‘ That  conception  took  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  the 
mixture  of  due  proportions  of  the  male  and  female  semen,  in  which 
were  equally  contained  the  organic  principles  of  the  embryo,  was 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates. 

‘ Aristotle  denied  the  existence  of  semen  in  the  female.  He 
\ imagined  that  the  material  parts  of  the  embryo  wore  formed  by 
1 the  menstruous  blood,  and  that  the  semen  of  the  male  furnished 

I it,  when  formed,  with  the  principle  of  life,  by  the  operation  of 

which,  it  was  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a phi- 
losopher with  every  advantage  which  a superior  capacity  and  the 
most  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  could  give, 
should  attempt  to  explain  what  is  common  to  all  animals,  by  a 
circumstance  peculiar  to  one  class. 

I ‘ Galen  thought  that  the  embryo  was  formed  by  the  substance 
of  the  male  semen,  and  that  the  humour  supplied  by  the  female 
I served  the  mere  purpose  of  nourishing  it. 

Harvey  employed  a considerable  part  of  his  life  in  observing 
the  structure  of  the  ovum,  and  the  progress  of  conception  in  a 
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variety  of  animals.  When  he  had  completed  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  this  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite 
study,  which  he  prosecuted  with  the  true  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  in 
which  he  made  many  observations,  worthy  of  that  sagacity  and 

industry  which  were  never  exceeded.  With  his  disposition,  abili- 
ties, and  advantages,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  he  would 
have  been  silent,  or  have  said  something  satisfactory  upon  this 
subject.  But  after  much  previous  apology  for  an  opinion  which 
admitted  no  other  proof  than  an  allusion  to  a circumstance  of  all 
others  the  most  incomprehensible,  he  tells  us,  that  as  iron,^  y 
friction  with  a magnet,  becomes  possessed  of  magnetic  properties, 
so  the  uterus,  by  the  act  of  coition,  acquires  a plastic  power  ot 
conceiving  an  embryo,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
brain  is  capable  of  apprehending  and  thinking. 

. The  opinion  of  Hamme,  of  the  credit  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  nnfairl,  deprived  by  Lenwenhoeck,  was  afterwards 
received  with  great  applanse,  became  the  doctrine  of  ‘hejehools, 
and  gave  nniversal  satisfaction,  beeanse  it  was  snpported  by  a fact, 
which,  by  the  help  of  his  microscopes,  he  presnmed  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate.  He  asserted  that,  in  the  semen  of  all  male  an.m.^ 
there  was  an  infinite  nnmber  ot  animaleolm,  m each  of  wh  eh 
were  contained  the  perfect  rndiments  of  a fntnre  an.ma  ot  he 
same  kind  ; and  that  these  reqnired  no  other  assistance  from  the 
female,  but  a proper  bed  for  their  habitation,  and  nutriment  for 

their  expansion.  , j 

‘ From  him,  Needham  and  many  others  dissented ; and,  after 

several  other  objections  of  less  importance,  they  adduced  the 
observation  of  a mixed  generation,  as  in  the  case  of  a hybrid  o, 
™,e  • which  being  procreated  by  two  animals  of  different  species, 
partakes  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  nature  and  likeness  of  the  ma  c 
Ld  female  parent.  This  seems  to  be  a decisive  and  nnansweiahle 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  animalcnlm,  and  I believe  the  senti- 
meats  entertained  at  the  present  time  are,  that,  the  moving  bo  les 
which  Lenwenhoeck  saw  in  the  semen,  were  not  animalcnlte 
organised  parts,  but  parts  fitted  for  organisation. 
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TWO  SUBSTANCES  NECESSARY. 

Passing  over  the  preceding  theories,  I have  to  observe,  that 
; whether  generation  be  sexual  or  hermaphrodisaic,  it  well  deserves 
! remark,  that  Nature,  almost  universally,  makes  use  of  two  distinct 
i substances  for  her  purposes  of  organization ; and,  in  vegetables, 
i we  have  the  seeds  and  the  pollen  ;*  in  animals,  the  male  secretions, 
and  those  which  are  lodged  in  the  ova  of  the  female.  Why  it  is 
that  the  two  forming  substances  should  thus  be  formed  at  first 
i apart,  and  afterwards  mingled,  in  the  formation  of  the  new  struc- 
! tures,  I am  unable  to  explain.  Is  there  not,  however,  some  great 
i discovery  latent  here  ? Has  galvanism,  or  electricity,  any  share 
' in  the  consideration  of  the  great  Designer  ? Time,  the  discoverer 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  may,  perhaps,  solve  this  important 
i question. 


CONTACT  OF  THE  TWO  SUBSTANCES  NECESSARY. 

The  two  substances  being  generally  necessary,  in  order  that 
organization  may  be  effected,  it  has  often  been  inquired  by  physio- 
1 legists,  whether  it  be  further  requisite,  in  all  cases,  that  these  two 
! substances  should  come  into  contact  with  each  other  ? So  large  a 
I question  it  is  difficult  to  answer  ; indeed,  we  never  could  obtain  an 
1 absolute  demonstration  of  the  affirmative,  unless  we  were  to  make 
i.our  observations  on  almost  all  tbe  different  species  of  living 
I structure. 

The  ova  of  the  frog  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  after  they 

I have  left  the  body  of  the  female,  while  they  are  yet  on  the  verge 
n of  the  vagina.  And  Trembley,  I think  it  was,  interposing  an  im- 
'1  pervious  texture, — a sort  of  trowser, — between  the  genitals  of  the 

I I two  animals,  found  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  eggs  were  produc- 
[I  tive,  those  which  issued  from  the  female,  while  this  veil  was  inter- 

■ It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  seeds  of  vegetables  exist  in  the  germen  or  ovary  of 

^ in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  oi’a  exist  in  the  females  of  the  animal  kingdom;  and 

I like  the  latter,  are  not  developed  or  capable  of  reproducing  their  species  until  they  have  been 
duly  impregnated  hy  the  poUen  or  fecundating  dust  furnished  by  the  anther  or  nominal  male 
; organ  of  the  vegetable.— Ed. 
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jected,  were  incapable  of  producing;  so  that  in  this  animal,  at 
least,  of  oviparous  generation,  impregnation  is  accomplished  by  an 
obvious  contact  of  the  two  substances  with  each  other. 

EXPERIMENTS  PROVING  CONTACT  NECESSARY. 

By  experiments  on  the  rabbit,  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  this 
same  principle,  in  respect  to  viviparous  generation  ; and  I found, 
in  the  results  of  those  experiments,  that  in  the  rabbit,  and,  there- 
fore, probably,  in  all  those  structures  which  essentially  resemble 
that  of  the  rabbit,— perhaps,  also,  in  living  bodies  generally,— m 
order  that  a new  structure  may  be  produced,  the  semen  and  the 
rudiments  must  come  into  contact  with  each  other  ; and  to  this 
conclusion  I came,  though  I set  out  with  a very  different  persuasion, 
derived  from  the  observations  made  by  a man  to  whose  example 
I owe  so  much,-my  relative.  Dr.  Haighton  ; so  that  it  was  entirely 
in  consequence  of  experiments  made,  and  not  from  any  prejudices 
left  on  my  mind  by  the  opinions  of  my  excellent  and  philosophical 
preceptor,  that  I came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  rabbit,  at 
least,  unless  tbe  male  and  female  substances  are  actually  blended 
together,  a new  structure  cannot  be  produced.  A wholesome 
scepticism  is  one  of  the  eyes  of  philosophy;  in  the  communion  of 
science,  doubt  is  no  crime. 

In  order  that  you  may  comprehend  these  experiments  made  on 
the  rabbit,  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  this  animal, - 
the  vagina  is  extraordinary,  both  in  its  length  and  capacity  ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  when  the  canal  is  full  grown,  the  fore  finger 
may  be  introduced  into  it,  without  much  stretching  or  other  injury. 
It  should,  too,  be  further  observed,  that,  in  connection  with  this 
vagina,  she  has  two  wombs,  which  are  in  form  like  the  little  finger, 
when  incurvated  in  this  manner,  and  perforated  from  one  ex- 
tromitv  to  the  other  ; the  inferior  opening  into  the  vagina  by  a 
mouth  distinct  from  that  of  the  corresponding  uterus;  the  supe- 
rior  receiving  that  oviduct,  or  fallopian  tube,  which  stretches  from 
the  womb  to  the  ovary,  and  forms  the  channel  by  winch  the  two 
viLra  are  communicating  with  each  other.  The  two  wombs 
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therefore,  are,  in  the  main,  distinct  organs.  Instead  of  the  os 
nteri  being  single,  there  are  two. 

Well,  now,  in  some  of  the  experiments  made,  I opened  the 
abdomen,  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  the  extent  of  about  an 
inch,  taking  care,  by  compression,  to  excite  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  so  that  it  might  withdraw  into  the  pelvis,  and 
get  completely  out  of  the  way.  This  done,  by  a little  well- 
directed  pressure,  I urged  the  head  of  the  vagina,  with  its 
wombs,  through  the  opening,  the  parts  then  lying  forth  upon 
the  downy  fur  of  the  animal ; and  all  this,  wheji  the  opera- 
tion was  dexterously  performed,  without  occasioning  much  severe 
pain.  The  womb  lying  under  the  eye,  I then  divided  it  clean 
through,  near  its  mouth,  carrying  the  incision  a little  way  into  the 
mesometry  ; the  divided  portions  of  the  womb,  immediately  after 
the  separation,  moving  out  of  apposition,  and  afterwards  healing 
in  such  a manner  that,  at  the  line  of  division,  the  canal  of  the 
uterus  became  shut  up,  though  its  structure,  in  all  other  particulars, 
remained  healthy  enough.  After  this  operation  some  of  the  rabbits 
died  with  abdominal  inflammation,  in  the  way  that  these  animals 
frequently  do  when  no  operation  has  been  performed  ; but  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  recovered  completely  and  admitted 
the  male ; when  I observed,  that  on  the  side  where  the  uterus  was 
not  cut  through,  the  corpora  lutea  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
womb  became  thicker,  and  the  foetuses  were  formed  ; but  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  uterus  had  been  divided  completely,  no 
foetuses  were  formed  ; but  corpora  lutea  were  generated,  and  not 
infrequently,  the  womb  was  enlarged  and  evolved,  and  became 
filled  with  water.  There  were  clear  marks  of  a generative  effect, 
which  proved  ineffectual,  because  the  access  of  the  semen  to  the 
rudiments  had  been  intercepted. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  (for  it  seemed  good  to  vary  tlie 
circumstance  of  these  operations,)  an  opening  was  made  as  before, 
and  the  wombs  and  the  vagina  were  pressed  through  the  aperture, 
and  the  parts  lying  within  reach  ; instead  of  dividing  the  uterus,  I 
made  an  incision  through  the  vagina,  about  half  an  inch  below 
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that  part  where  it  receives  the  two  orifices  of  the  womb.  Several 
of  the  animals  died  from  this  experiment,  which  is  a much  rougher 
one  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  vagina  ; never- 
theless, many  recovered,  and  were  put  to  the  male,  the  vagina 
being  still  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  easy  intercourse  ; but 
although,  in  a healthy  rabbit,  one  single  union,  during  the  heat, 
seldom  fails  to  produce  generation  ; although  in  some  of  these 
animals  desire  seemed  to  remain  for  days  together,  lively  and 
insatiable  ; yet  never  in  one  single  instance  were  new  foetuses  formed; 
corpora  lutea  were  generated — the  wombs,  as  in  extra-uterine 
pregnancy^  were  evolved— —the  waters,  as  before,  collected  in  the 
uterus— the  efforts  of  generation  were  powerfully  made,  hut  the 
mutual  access  of  the  semen  and  rudiments  was  intercepted,  and 
formation  was  tried  in  vain. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  sterility  ensues,  from  the  general 
injury  inflicted  on  the  genitals  in  these  operations,  and  not  from  the 
intercepted  access  of  the  semen  to  the  rudiments ; this  objection, 
however,  as  would  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  had  seen  the 
experiments,  is  rather  specious  than  sound.  If  the  experiments  aie 
dexterously  conducted,  much  injury  is  not  ultimately  sustained ; and 
I know  from  experiments  not  to  be  wantonly  repeated,  that  wounds 
more  severe  may  be  inflicted  on  these  parts,  without  producing  steri- 
lity, provided  the  canal  of  the  uterus  is  not  interrupted.  I once,  in 
the  rabbit,  divided  one  womb  in  two  places,  the  other  in  three,  in 
such  manner,  however,  that  when  the  parts  became  re-united,  the 
uterine  canal  was  renewed,  and,  after  the  very  first  intercourse, 
the  animal  produced  as  many  as  nine  foetuses.  Be  it  remembered 
too,  that  when  the  vagina  was  divided,  the  wombs  were  left  totally 
untouched  by  the  knife;  and,  moreover,  that  in  both  sets  of  expe- 
riments, vaginal,  and  uterine,  the  formation  of  the  lutea,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  womb, 
demonstrated  clearly,  that  the  genital  system  was  powerfully 
excited,  though  the  excitement  proved  abortive.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that,  when  only  one  uterus  was  divided,  the  other  left 
untouched  by  the  knife,  suffered  quite  as  much  as  either  of  the 
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wombs  did  under  the  second  set  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
i vagina  only  was  divided,  and  yet  foetuses  formed  in  this  womb, 
notwithstanding.  Further,  in  two  of  the  vaginal  experiments,  it  so 
happened,  that  a re-union,  of  the  divided  parts  was  accomplished, 
the  two  portions  being  put  into  communication  again  by  means  of 
an  aperture  as  large  as  the  barrel  of  a crow-quill  ; both  these 
animals  became  pregnant,  and  this,  too,  after  little  intercourse 
with  the  male. 

To  conclude,  these  experiments  were  not  single,  hut  multiplied  ; 

' they  were  not  mere  repetitions,  but  with  varying  circumstance ; 
they  were  not  discordant,  but  consentaneous  ; and  though  I com- 
menced my  inquiries  with  a contrary  prejudice,  they  left  me  under 
the  full  conviction,  that  in  rabbits  certainly  and  in  all  animals  of 
analogous  generation  probably,  in  order  that  generation  may  be 
accomplished,  the  semen  and  the  rudiments  must  come  into  contact 
with  each  other.* 


INFERENCES  TO  BE  DRAWN  FROM  THESE  EXPERIMENTS. 

First : — From  these  experiments  we  may  infer,  that  in  the 
rabbit,  corpora  lutea  may  form  independently  of  the  full  excite- 
ment of  the  generative  actions,  and,  therefore,  that  in  this  animal 
I they  are  not  the  certain  evidences  of  impregnation.  By  the  corpora 
1 lutea,  I understand  those  appearances,  which,  when  impregnation 
’ is  effected,  seem  to  shew  themselves  invariably  in  that  part  of 
the  ovary  from  which  the  rudiments  have  escaped. 

Secondly: — We  may  also  infer,  that  mere  absorption  of  the 
semen  from  the  vagina  by  means  of  the  lymphatics,  is  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  formation.  In  one  of  the  vaginal  experiments, 
the  access  of  the  semen  to  the  rudiments  being  intercepted,  impreg- 
nation could  not  he  accomplished,  though  the  animal  admitted  the 
male  as  many  as  fifty  times,  mostly  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days,  or  more.  This  doe,  a remarkably  fine  one  of  her  age,  was  a 


la  the  Medico. CUirargical  Trans.,  you  will  find  a fuller  account  of  these  experiments. 
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great  favorite  with  her  polygamous  husband;  but  it  appeared, after 
death,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  attempts,  no  foetuses  could 
form— the  corpora  lutea  were  generated— the  wombs  were  evolved 
—the  water,  as  usual,  collected  in  the  uterine  cavities,  hut  this 
was  all— the  access  of  the  semen  to  the  rudiments  was  intercepted 
at  the  top  of  the  vagina,  and  impregnation  could  not  be  effected. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  male  fluid  must  have  been 
deposited  in  the  vagina,  and  absorbed  by  the  veins  or  the 

lymphatics. 


death  from  impregnation. 

To  some  women,  impregimtion  is  aenth  l the  pelvis  is  so  con- 
tiacted,  that  without  the  Cmsarian  operation,  delivery  cannot  he 
effected  by  any  artificial  means.  In  such  women,  sterility  might 
be  ensured  by  the  division  of  the  tubes,  as  formerly  advised,  an 
I think  I know  of  cases  in  which  this  operation,  though  an  evil 
and  a danger,  might,  however,  have  been  prudently  recommended 
and  thankfully  undergone.  These  operations,  however,  are  neithe 
to  he  rashly  commended  nor  condemned.  They  " 

operator  many  qualities.  If  the  fallopian  tubes  are  divided  to 
ensure  sterility,  a small  piece,  say  of  a line  or  two  iii  length,  oiig  i 
,0  be  removed,  lest  the  divided  portions  should  ogam  fall  into 
apposition,  the  canal  becoming  renewed. 


WHERE  DO  THE  RUDIMENTS  AND  PBCONDATINO  PEITD  MEET  > 

It  has  often  been  asked,  whether  the  male  fluid  ever  rises  up  to  the 
ovary  or  whether  the  mi.xtiire  takes  place  elsewhere  ? For  mysel  , 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  general,  the  rudiments  and  the  fecun- 
dating fluid  meet  each  other  in  the  uterus ; for  the  formation  of  the 
lutea  the  development  of  the  uterus,  and  the  accumulation  of  wat  i 
,1  uterine  cavities,  as  in  the  experiments  narnited  seem  a^f 

Ihem  to  show,  that  the  ^imm.  enain  “.Ivci-; 

without  a previous  contact  ot  the  scmui. 
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that  the  secretions  of  our  sex  sometimes  reach  to  the  ovaries. 
Ruysch,  who  examined  a woman  struck  dead  by  a knife,  when  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  found  the  fluid  in  the  fallopian  tube  ;* 
and  granting  what  cannot,  I conceive,  be  denied — I mean,  that 
there  can  be  no  full  formation  of  the  foetus  without  mixture  of  the 
two  substances,  it  is  clear  that  in  ovarian  pregnancy  such  deep 
penetration,  must  occur.  Perhaps  the  overaction  of  the  genitals, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  semen  too  far,  may  be  the  exciting 
cause  oil  which  extra-uterine  gestation  depends. 

VERY  LITTLE  SEMEN  IMPREGNATES. 

Although,  however,  in  generation,  the  formation  of  the  new  struc- 
ture cannot,  perhaps,  be  accomplished,  without  commixture  of  the 
semen  with  the  rudiments ; yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some 
species  of  animals,  and  our  own  among  the  rest,  very  minute 
quantities  of  the  semen  are  all-siifiicient  for  the  purpose.  Four 
impregnations,  in  which  the  hymen  remained  unbroken,  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  the  diameter  of  the  vaginal  orifice  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  smaller  finger  ; and  this,  too,  though  the  organ  of  the 
male  parent  was  of  ordinary  dimension.  Chamhoii  has  related  the 
case  of  a French  girl,  who,  on  marrying,  suffered  so  much  pain, 
that  she  was  obliged,  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards,  to  separate 
from  her  husband,  and  return  to  the  maternal  roof;  yet  she  became 
pregnant,  notwithstanding,  and  produced  twins.  When  delivery 
occuried,  it  was  found  that  the  hymen  remained  unbroken,  there 
being  two  small  apertures  scarcely  larger  than  a surgeon’s  probe  ; 
the  urethra,  however,  was  dilated,  and  readily  suftered  the  intro- 
' Auction  of  the  finger,  so  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  case  was 
1 rendered  intelligible  enough.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I 


Harvey  conteaded,  that  the  male  semen  never  did,  nor  indeed  could,  enter  even  the 
uterus.  Lewenhoeck  and  Hartsoeker,  however,  upon  a more  accurate  anatomy  of  the  uterus 
immediately  after  copulation,  discovered,  not  only  that  the  projected  male  semen  could  enter 
its  cavity,  but  actually  did  thus  enter,  and  in  some  instances,  which  fell  within  their  notice, 
had  clearly  ascended  into  the  Fallopian  tubes—Goorrs  qf  Medicine,  by  ^fr.  ronnev 

vol.  V.  p.  IG.  / » 
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think  there  can-he  no  doubt  that  only  a very  small  quantity  of  the 
semen  could  have  entered  the  vagina  or  uterus  ; and  the  rather, 
because  a separation  took  place  between  the  parties  within  a fort- 
night after  the  marriage  ; but  still  she  was  delivered  of  twins  within 
the  nine  months,  and  therefore  impregnation  must  have  taken  place 

in  the  course  of  the  first  few  days.  ^ 

To  these  facts  I may  add  those  of  a second  class,  namely,  cases 

in  which  impregnation  has  taken  place  unexpectedly,  and  where  t e 
parties,  guilty  of  incontinence,  have  been  desirous  of  preventing  i . 

I know  of  three  cases  in  which  the  male  organ  was  not  suffered  to 
enter  the  vagina  at  all,  and  where,  nevertheless,  I suppose  from  the 
mere  deposition  of  the  semen  upon  the  vulva,  impregnation  too 
place  I have  known  women  astonished  to  find  themselves  pregnant, 
being  persuaded  that  an  impregnation  was  impossible,  until,  to  their 
sorrow,  this  unwelcome  truth  was  unfolded.  In  a word  from 
several  facts  of  this  kind,  too  delicate  for  a fuller  disclosure, 

I am  satisfied  that  very  small  quantities  of  the  semen,  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  where  there  is  an  aptitiid 
to  become  pregnant,  will  give  rise  to  the  new  structure. 

If  YOU  ask  me  how  it  is  that  impregnations  are  accomplishe  , 
when  there  is  a deposition  on  the  vulva,  I re, dy,  that  it  is  mos 
probably  by  an  admixture  of  the  male  fluid  with  the  secretions  o 
the  female-for  dilution  does  not  destroy  fecundating  power.  I 
a glass,  of  a certain  height,  were  filled  with  water,  should  sugar  be 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  it,  this,  on  solution,  might  soon  be  per- 
ceived in  the  upper  part  of  the  fluid,  especially  if  agitation  occurred. 
So  the  fecundating  secretion  may,  by  admixture,  penetrate  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  genitals,  more  especially  if  the  secretion  o 
the  genital  surface  be  copious. 

AUhough,  in  human  formation,  it  is  not  essentially  necessary 
that  the  male  material  should  be  deposited  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
vagina  of  the  female,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  t^ 
J ^ this  substance  conduces  to  impregnation. 

Srerare  sometimes  not  procreated  for  want  of  sufficient  pene- 
«ower  in  the  male  organ ; much,  and  often  neediess,  nnsery 
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results  from  this  infirmity ; the  birth  of  a child  is  one  of  the  best 
auxiliary  remedies,  as  it  lays  the  passages  open  ; and  if  the  male 
fluid  do  but  enter  the  vagina,  it  seems  often  to  matter  little  how — 
1 verbum  sat. 

Nor  must  we  here  forget  the  experiments  made  by  many  physiolo- 
gists, and  by  Spallanzani*  among  the  rest.  Spallanzani  says,  that  he 
! has  taken  three  grains  by  weight,  of  the  male  fluid  of  the  frog,  and 
i mixed  it  with  seventeen  ounces  of  water,  finding,  almost  invariably, 
i that  an  impregnation  of  the  egg  was  produced  by  so  much  of  this 
I exceedingly  weak  mixture,  as  would  adhere  to  the  point  of  a fine 
i needle  ; though,  in  a globule  so  minute,  the  quantity  of  the  plastic 
; agent  must  clearly  have  been  inconceivably  small.  He  tells  us, 
i too,  that  where  the  male  material  was  mixed  with  a nluch  larger 
quantity  of  water,  about  a gallon,  if  my  memory  serve,  even  by  this 
i exceeding  dilute  mixture,  impregnation  was  frequently  produced. 

■ So  then  it  seems,  that  although  for  the  purposes  of  formation,  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  commixture  of  the  male  and  female 
substances ; yet,  if  the  female  genitals  be  apt  to  conception,  the 
requisite  quantity  of  the  male  material  is  small. 


ANOMALOUS  IMPREGNATION. 

In  generation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  mixture  should  take  place 
in  the  individual  who  is  pregnant ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  physio- 
logically impossible,  that  a woman,  though  a virgin,  should  be  with 
child.  It  is  well  known,  with  respect  to  some  animals  in  the  lower 
class  especially,  that  one  impregnation  will  serve  for  several  gene- 
rations ; thus  to  go  no  further  than  that  common  insect  which  is 
called  the  vine  fretter  ; if  a female  is  impregnated,  she  will  produce 
young  ; these  young  will  go  on  to  produce  others,  without  further 


, Thla  philosopher  has  proved,  hy  a great  number  of  trials;  first,  that  three  grains  of  semen 

I dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  give  to  it  the  fecundating  virtue;  secondly, 
. that  the  spermatic  animalciilso  are  not  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  Bufl'on  and  other  authors 
I have  thought;  thirdly,  tliat  the  aura  semiimtis,  or  seminal  vapour,  has  no  fecundating  pro- 
, perty,  fourthly,  that  a bitch  can  be  impregnated  hy  the  mechanical  injection  of  semen  into 
her  vagina,  &c.  &c.~Majendie'$  Elementary  Summary  <if  Phytiology. 
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impregiialion;  this  process  may  be  repealed  uatil  c.glit  or  ten 
generations  have  been  produced  ; so  that,  in  tbcso  annuals,  you 
have  proof  of  the  very  principle  for  which  I am  contending,  namely, 
that  virginity  is  not  of  necessity  lost  by  the  individual  who  con- 
ceives. Some  years  ago  1 was  shewn  by  Mr.  Highmore,  of  the 
West,  a preparation  of  a child,  on  the  whole  not  very  imperfeetly 
formed,  of  the  size  of  six  or  seven  months,  and  which  ha  ecn 
taken  from  the  body  of  a boy.  The  boy  literally,  and  without 

evasion,  was  with  child,  for  the  foetus  was  contained  in  a sac  m 
comninuicatioii  with  the  duodenum,  and  was  connected  to  the  side 
of  the  cyst  by  a short  umbilical  cord.  Nor  did  this  foetus  make 
its  appearance  till  the  hoy  was  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  more, 
when,  after  much  enlargement  from  pregnancy,  and  much  pain  on 
flooding,  the  hoy  died.  These  cases  are  not  singular  ; there  are 

others  on  record.* 

A seed,  or  an  egg,  though  fecundated,  may  lie  for  years  withoi 
becoming  evolved.  A serpent  may,  1 believe,  become  enclosed  under 
the  evg-shell  of  the  goose ; the  shell,  I presume,  forming  over  i as 
the  alal  lies  in  the  oviduct  of  the  bird ; and  these  facts  explam 
pretty  clearly  the  phenomenon  just  narrated.  For  w icn  ils  an  o 
Liiate  child  was  begotten,  a twin  was  begotten  at  the  same  time 
but  while  the  brother  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  impregnated 
ovum  of  Ills  companion  lay  dormant,  and,  without  resistence, 
became  closed  up  within  the  fraternal  abdomen,  as  the  viper  in  the 
evg-shell.  Like  the  seed  in  its  bag,  or  the  egg  upon  the  shelf, 
thle  living  rudiments  lay  fluiet  for  a few  years  within  the  body  of 
the  brother,  and  then  formation  conimencing.  the  wonder  and  t ,e 
catastrophe  ensued.  The  boy  became  pregnant  with  his  twin-bro 


f^tnuxvis  found  in  the  abdomen  of  Thomas  Lane,  a lad  between 

. A female  monstrous  f „ Dorsetshire,  June  9th,  lSU.-.f  History 

fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  sneroo  , 

the  Case  U published  by  N.  in  the  abdomen  of  John  Hare,  a child 

hefw::‘’l':t;d?er:on«.s  old,ho;n  on  the  Sth  Of  May.-.ee  Medico-Chirur^cat  Trans- 

have  been  found  in  the  scrotum  of  a boj.-f  tdc  Journ.  Un 
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tlicr  ; his  abdomen  formed  the  receptacle,  where,  as  in  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  the  formation  was  accomplished.  Now,  if  a child,  without 
impregnation  of  the  hearer,  may  form  within  the  abdomen  of  a 
boy,  you  will,  I am  persuaded,  allow  that  it  may  also  form  in  the 
! uterus  of  a virgin.  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  not  physically 
I impossible  that  a girl  may  become  pregnant  with  her  own  brother 
; or  sister. 


! DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  FECUNDITY. 

I Diftereut  genera  of  animals,  and  different  animals  of  the  same 
j species,  are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  fecundity. 
! A sturgeon  produces,  at  a single  spawning,  a million  of  eggs  ; our 
I women  are  usually  uniparous.  In  the  strength  and  prolific  energy 
i of  the  genital  system  there  is,  too,  a good  deal  of  variety,  even  in 
the  same  species,  as  in  our  own  race,  for  example,  some  women 
being  sterile,  others  producing  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five 
children  at  a birth.  When  women  are  sterile,  we  generally  ascribe 
the  defect  to  their  part  of  the  genital  apparatus,  and  I believe  with 
good  cause  ; but  when  they  are  unusually  fruitful,  we  are  willing 
to  arrogate  the  merit  to  ourselves.  This  claim- of  ours,  however, 
is,  I believe,  in  general  unfounded.  When  the  sex  is  more  prolific 
than  ordinary,  it  is,  I conceive,  generally  owing  to  their  own 
powers  ; nor  can  I,  by  any  means,  commend  the  corporation  of  one 
of  our  provincial  towns,  which  presented  a piece  of  plate  to  an  old 
i gentleman,  whose  age  lay  near  eighty,  in  commemoration  of  his 
felicity  in  being  blessed  with  four  children  at  once.  A lady, 
related  to  one  of  my  own  pupils,  conceived  of  four  children 
together,  and  this  lady  had  three  own  sisters,  who  all  produced 
their  husbands  either  twins  or  triplets  ; it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
it  was  in  the  female  system  that  the  fecundity  existed.  Mr.  Knight, 
in  one  of  his  excellent  papers  on  vegetable  physiology,  fells  ns, 
that  when  a herd  of  cows  are  served  by  the  same  bull,  some  of  the 
cows  are  noted  for  being  more  prolific  than  the  rest. 
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IMPREGNATION  NOT  PERIODICAL. 

Human  generation  seems  to  know  no  annual  variation ; but 
animals  and  vegetables,  almost  all  of  them,  after  puberty,  propa- 
gate ascertain  seasons  only  ; in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter, 
once  or  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener  ; and  the  genitals  undergo  a 
periodical  development  for  the  purpose.  Although,  however,  t a 
the  human  female  has  periodical  aptitude  may  certainly  be  denied, 
yet  I have  sometimes  thought  that  there  is  something  genial  in  the 
spring  season,  and  we  all  know,  that  of  the  vernal  months  May, 
perhaps,  is  the  one  which  may  put  in  the  fairest  claim  to  be  the 
emblem  of  the  blooming  virgin.* 


SEXUAL  INSTINCT. 

When  the  genital  system  is  once  prepared,  by  numerous  expe- 
dients,  Nature,  uever  at  a loss,  accomplishes  the  mixture  of  the  two 
substances.  She  entices.-she  impels-she  forces ; m the  lustance 
of  ,eietables,she  employe  the  ministry  of  intermedmle  agents;  and 
a shLr-or  a breeae-or  the  busy  flight  of  insects-accommo- 
dated  perhaps,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  with  so"”®  V 
contrivance,  generated  for  this  express  purpose;  these,  and  other 
accidents,  are,  one  way  or  other,  furnishing  our  wise  parent  with 
the  means  by  which  she  accomplishes  an  object  all  dear  to  her 
^eart the  perpetuation  of  her  living  beings. 

When  animals  are  divided  into  sexes,  and  perhaps  under 


X on  the  inauence  of  the  seasons,  climates,  periods  of  labour  and  repose,  abun- 

,ance“o"rrcarcityofprovisions,andsocial  habits,  on  the 

. . on  „np  of  his  conclusions,  that  the  six  months  of  the  year  m wu 
M.  Vellerme  states  as  one  ot  .,,,-1,  lanuarv  April,  November, 

•„  fniiowimr  order February,  March,  January,  Apm, 
are  most  birth^  occur  . • ^ j„„e,  April,  July,  February, 

S.pt.»b.r.  Tt.«  rer  p,,j„„„.„l,  mium,  u P'““' 

H.  M ,1.1.  ..  ftoin..-  ■" 

obstacles  connected  with  climaie  i France  a diminution  of 

year  1S17,  one  of  a very  marhed  result.- 

the  number  of  conceptions  by  one 
JLanceti  June  20,  IMO* 
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■ hermaphroditism  too,  nature  brings  the  two  parts  of  the  genital  • 
! apparatus  together  by  means  of  impulses  to  which  the  human  mind 
I is  no  stranger,  and  the  study  of  which  in  ourselves  may,  I think, 

i serve  to  give  us  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  those  strange  im- 

i pulses  in  animals,  called  instincts — impulses  which  drive  an  animal, 
by  pain  or  pleasure,  upon  a course  of  action,  without  any  regard  to 
its  end.  Adam,  according  to  our  great  poet,  ruined  the  whole 
human  race,  his  children,  for  the  love  of  our  first  mother  : this  was 
I pretty  well.  A frog,  says  Blumenbach,will  continue  to  impregnate 
! the  ova,  even  after  removal  of  its  head : this  is  better  still.  The 
i strength  of  the  sexual  necessity  is,  in  some  parts  of  animal  nature, 

I truly  astonishing ; nor  is  it  weak  in  our  own  race.  The  emanation 
! of  love,  a feeling  so  refined  and  delicate,  from  instincts  so  coarse 
' and  vehement,  might  remind-  the  imaginative  of  the  transformation 
of  the  evil  spirit  into  the  semblance  of  a beautiful  angel ; while 
the  more  sober  and  useful  naturalist  may  probably  bethink  him  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  volatile  and  airy 
being  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  existence.  It  is  by  the  touch, 
ear,  and  eyes,  in  part,  that  the.se  feelings  become  excited  among 
men,  but  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  eyes,  (hence  the  advantage 
of  being  short-sighted,)  for  the  graces  do  not  find  love  blind  ; but 
when  they  find  they  bandage  him.  In  animals,  too,  the  ear  and 
eye  have  their  influence — uritque  mdendo  feniina  ; but  in  them  the 
sexual  instinct  is  brought  into  operation  frequently  by  the  action 
of  a very  different  sense,  in  the  males  especially,  and  this  sense  is 
the  smell. 

In  the  agreeable  fictions  of  mythology,  Cupid,  like  Bacchus,  is 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  tiger.  Diflbrent  beings  are  differently 
armed,  and  the  bull  has  his  honi,  and  the  pole-cat  his  scent,  and 
the  viper  his  tooth,  and  the  scribbler  his  slander.  The  fairer 
I pait  of  our  species  is,  too,  defended,  but  by  a different  weapon  ; 

and  some  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Moore,  Anacreon, 

< in  softened  numbers,  told  to  the  world  the  irresistible  influences  of 
female  beauty.  The  Indians,  I am  informed,  can  fascinate  the 
1 most  poisonous  serpents  ; and  rat-catchers,  in  our  own  country,  it 
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is  well-known,  can  wheedle  these  animals  on  to  their  destruction. 

The  more  knowing  of  these  fellows  will,  I am  told,  lie  at  length  on 
the  floor,  and,  with  some  preliminary  measure  or  other,  bring  all 
the  vermin  from  their  haunts  about  them.  I have  been  told  by 
Mr.  Hallum,  of  a drummer,  who,  when  he  knew  the  haunt  of  a 
wild  animal,  (as  the  otter,  for  example,)  he  had  a certain  secret, 
by  which  he  could,  on  lying  near,  bring  the  creature  forth  about 
his  person,  disarmed  of  much  of  its  ferocity,  and  suffering  itself  to 
be  hauled  and  handled  with  impunity ; like  Daniel  in  the  den,  he 
seemed  to  possess  a protection  against  brute  violence.  Now,  seducing 
as  these  fellows  are  to  animals,  so  seducing  our  own  females,  if  we 
are  youthful  and  unguarded,  may  become  to  ourselves  ; and  it  was 
this  reflection  which  first  led  me  to  think,  what  I feel  persuaded 
will  not  be,  hereafter,  found  erroneous — I mean,  that  the  whole  of 
this  power  depends  upon  sexual  instincts.  These  influences,  I 
conceive,  contain  within  them  the  principle  which  fascinates  the 
serpent— which  seduces  the  rat— which  tames,  for  a time,  and 
equally,  the  otter  or  the  tiger,  and  which,  among  our  own  species, 
has  made  both  old  and  young  play  the  fool  in  all  ages— 
ante  Helenmi  mulier  teterrima  belli  causa.  Dinah  first,  and  Helen 
afterwards.  In  the  well  known  Chanson,  “ We  all  love,”  &c.,  a 
very  great  physiological  truth  is  contained.  Accordingly  I have 
learnt,  respecting  the  man  above  mentioned,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  «et  and  keep  by  him,  in  some  mode  of  preparation  or 
other,  the  genitals  and  bladders  of  the  females  of  different 
animals,  during  heat,  and  mixing  this  into  a sort  of  pulp,  he 
formed  out  of  this  mess  the  delicious  sop  by  wbicb  Cerberus  was 
tamed.  “ Chacun  a ses  gouts."  A putrid  carcase  is,  to  a blue- 
bottle fly,  a bed  of  roses.  Housebreakers,  probably,  silence  dogs 

on  these  principles.  ^ 

Rats  are  fond  of  oil  of  rhodium,  and  cats  are  delighted  with  the 

smell  of  valerian.  I suspect  when  oils,  &c.  are  used  as  irresistible 

baits  to  animals,  it  is  because  their  smell  resembles  that  of  the 

sexes  In  all  this  we  may  see  a new  and  powerful  system  of  means 

for  getting  a eoutroul  over  the  hrates,  and,  in  a temporary  way  at 
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least,  of  bending  tliem  to  our  will.  Of  all  baits,  I tliink,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  during  the  heat,  and  for  male  animals  especially, 
none  would  prove  so  alluring  and  intoxicating  as  the  sexual  scents, 
and  they  might  be  artificially  compounded. 

SUPERFCETATION. 

Suckling  is  no  certain  preventive  of  pregnancy,  though,  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  earlier  months  especially,  the  wet  nurse  remains 
sterile,  and  in  the  second  or  third  month,  gestation  dries  up  the 
milk.  Genitals,  pregnant  already,  cannot,  so  far  as  I know,  he 
impregnated  again,  unless  at  a very  short  interval.  At  a very 
short  interval,*  a second  impregnation  may  he  accomplished. 

Bitches,  I am  told,  produce  puppies  engendered  by  differeiU, 
dogs;  and  women  have  produced  twins  begotten  respectively  by  a 
white  and  black  parent,  as  the  characters  of  the  offspring  clearly 
showed.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. i* 


• Some  writers  maintain  that  snperfetation  is  possibie  daring  the  two  first  montlis  of 
pregnancy;  the  majority  hoid  it  possible  in  a few  days  after  conception,  before  the  uterine 
lubes  are  closed  by  the  decidna.  This  is  the  received  opinion,  Uiough  cases  are  on  record 
which  justified  Zacchias  and  other  jurists,  to  conclude,  that  superfeetatiou  might  occur  until 
the  sixtieth  day,  or  even  later.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a full-grown  infant 
born,  and  another  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month  expelled  immediately 
after. — Dr.  Ryan's  Manual  nf  MiAxmfery,  3rd  Edit.  p.  125. 

Dr.  Mason  published  an  account  of  a woman  who  was  delivered  of  a full-grown  infant,  and 
in  three  calendar  months  afterwards  of  another,  apparently  at  the  full  time.— Transactio7is 
qf  the  College  qf  Physicians,  vol.  iv. 

A woman  was  delivered  at  Strasburgh,  the  30th  April,  174S,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
in  a month  afterwards,  M.  Leriche  discovered  a second  foetus,  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  at 

five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  woman  was  delivered  of  a healthy  full-grown  infant Manuel 

CompUt  de  Med*  Leg,  par  Briand* 

Dr.  Ryan  also  relates  other  valuable  cases.— 3rd  Edit.  p.  126. 

+ Bufibn  relates  the  case  of  two  in)pre§:nations  produced  in  succession  by  a white  person 
and  a negro  with  the  same  woman,  the  result  of  each  being  a white  child  and  a mulatto. 
D.  Delmas  has  also  related  a case  exactly  similar,  which  fell  under  his  observation.  In  his 
there  was  only  one  placenta  for  the  two  children. — Vide  Bibliothcquc  Medicate.^ 
tom.  xiv,  p,  254;  also,  EdiTiburgh  Journal  <if  Medical  Science^  vol.  iii,  p.  322, 

A white  woman,  near  Philadelphia,  is  said  by  Dr.  Dewees  to  have  been  delivered  of  twins, 
one  of  whom  was  perfectly  white,  the  other  black.  The  latter  had  all  thecharacteristicsof  the 

*"ican,  whilst  tlie  former  was  delicate,  fair  skinned,  light  haired,  and  blue  eyed. Hichc- 

ElemenU  Phxf8iology,hy  Dr*  Copland,  bth  Edit.  p.  7M. 
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DOUBLE  UTERUS. 

I lately,  in  presence  of  my  able  friend,  Mr.  Waller,  of  Bartho- 
lomew Close,  met  with  two  wombs  opening  by  separate  orifices 
into  the  vagina  ;*  and  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  showed 
one  uterus  with  two  bodies,  and  Mr.  John  F.  South  showed  me 
another.t  Should  any  of  you  hereafter  meet  with  a superfcetation, 
pray  observe  whether  the  womb  be  double. 


SECTION  III. 

STERILITY, J OR  BARRENNESS. 

Sterility  depends  either  on  malformation,  or  imperfect  action  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  either  in  the  male  or  female.^  It  is 
usually  considered  that  the  woman  is  at  fault,  in  not  having  the 


• See  Lancet,  October  11, 1828. 

+ Case  qf  Doable  Uterus  with  double  impregnation  :-h.  B.,  mtat.  t i y,  o 

constitution,  bad  been  in  labour  for  two  .lays,  when  Dr.  Geiss,  who  describes  ^ 

sent  for.  He  observed  that  the  pains  were  confined  to  the  right  si  e,  w ere 
reached  almost  to  the  true  ribs,  while,  on  the  left  side  it  did  not  rise  higher  than  the  navei.  Th 
externaigenitais  were  reguiarly  formed;  and  » 

the  operation  of  turning  was  resorted  to,  -d  a healthy  femaie  chiidextracte,!  Soon  aft« 
delivery,  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  collapsed,  the  left  half  retaining  lU  size  An  bo^ 

after  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  labour  pains  returned,  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  tha^ 
at  the  side  of  the  os  uteri,  and  quite  distinct  from  it,  there  existed  a circuiar  opening  through 
which  the  distended  membranes  of  another  child  protruded.  It  was  a full-grown  boy  and 
after  its  birth.  Dr.  Geiss,  having  introduced  his  hand  into  the  left  cavity,  convinced  himself 
that  it  had  no  communication  with  the  right  half  of  the  uterus,  which  had  already  contracted. 
The  left  uterus  contracted  rather  slowly,  and  the  patient  lost  much  blood  from  it.  Two 
months  afterwards,  both  children,  as  well  as  the  mother,  were  perfectly  healthy.  Two  years 
afterwards  she  was  again  delivered,  but  of  one  child  only. -Rust’s  Foreign  Magazine. 

Lancet,  January  Sr  A,  1829.  , i ui- 

In  a few  rare  instances,  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  said  to  have  been  found  double. 

Dr  Tiedemann  informs  us,  that  he  has  met  with  two  instances  of  this  monstrosity.  The 

organs,  constituting  one  of  the  cases,  are  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  Heidelberg  Museum. 

The  individual  had  been  pregnant  in  one  of  the  sets,  and  the  uterus  is  here  larger  tha 

I til:  ; Posite  side,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  woman  reached  her  fail  time,  hut 
nfter  delivery.— Good’s  Study  qf  Medicine,  3rd  Edit.  p.  10. 
‘InZlrlTting  case  of  double  uterus,  with  conception,  is  also  described  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  bybr.  Purcell,  of  Dublin.-P/irWircat  rrnnsnetrons,  vol.  Uv. 


**  t Sterility  :— From  stmlis,  barren,  or  not  productive. 
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ability  to  conceive;  but  we  ought,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
male  apparatus  may  equally  be  at  fault. 

‘ In  some  instances,  iu  the  female,  the  ovnria  are  wanting,  or 
too  small ; or  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  imperforated  ; or  the  uterus 
very  small,  fn  these  cases  the  menses  generally  do  not  appear, 
the  breasts  are  flat,  the  external  organs  are  small,  or  they  partake 
of  the  male  structure,  and  the  sexual  desire  is  inconsiderable.  In 
a great  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  organs  of  generation 
. are  well  formed,  but  their  action  is  imperfect  or  disordered.'* 

The  causes  indeed  of  barrenness  may  be  considered  to  arise 
either  from  the  impotency  of  the  male,  the  irregular  state  of  the 
woman  as  to  her  menses,  uterine  or  vaginal  discharges,  inactivity 
of  the  generative  organs,  some  defect  of  conformation,  organic 
disease,  disproportion  of  the  genital  parts  between  the  sexes,  or 
from  a difference  in  constitutions. 

By  the  impotency  of  the  man,  is  understood  any  cause  which 
makes  him  incapable  of  the  act  of  generation. 

‘ The  irregular  flow  of  the  menses,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
barrenness.  There  are  some  women  who  have  this  discharge 
almost  continually  upon  them,  whose  wombs  are  so  enfeebled  by  it, 
as  to  be  disable  to  retain  the  semen;  in  others  it  is  entirely 
suppressed,  whence  they  are  cachectical,  that  secretion  which 
should  be  evacuated  every  month,  circulating  with  the  blood.’t 
‘ Fluor  albus  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sterility,  as  the  male 
fluid  is  not  retained,  the  retentive  power  of  the  uterus  and  vagina 
being  lost  thereby.  Too  frequent  coition  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  fluor  albus,  or  rather  an  increased  vaginal  mucous  dis- 
charge ; and  hence  we  seldom  observe  prostitutes  have  offspring.'! 

A morbid  state  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria,  often  accompanied 
with  fluor  albus,  may  likewise  be  ranked  amongst  the  causes  of 
! sterility.  Women  who  are  very  corpulent  are  often  barren,  for 
their  corpulence  depends  either  upon  want  of  activity  of  the  ovaria, 
or  it  exists  as  a mark  of  weakness  of  the  system.’§ 

Br.  Burn’s  Principles  of  Midwifery,  !lh  Edit.  Art.  .Sterility. 

■t  La  Motte’s  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  Art.  Sterility, 
t Ur.  Ryan’s  Manual  of  Midwifery,  3rd  Edit.  Art.  Sterility. 

S Dr.  Burn’s  Principles  of  Midwifery,  Tth  Edit.  Art.  Sterility. 
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‘ Good  sense  alone  enables  us  to  understand  that  a defect  of 
conformation  is,  while  it  lasts,  an  obstacle  to  bearing  children.  * 

‘ When  sterility  depends  on  organic  disease,  we  have  it  seldom 
in  our  power  to  remove  it ; but  when  there  is  no  mark  of  the 
existence  of  such  a state,  and  we  have  ground  to  suppose  that  it  is 
occasioned  by  disordered  or  imperfect  action  of  the  uterine  system, 
we  are  to  employ  such  means  as  are  supposed  capable  of  removing 
this,  either  by  operating  on  it  with  the  general  system  of  the  body, 
or  more  directly  on  the  uterus  itself.’t 

It  is  requisite  there  should  be  a just  proportion  between  the 
parts  of  both  sexes  ; otherwise  the  act  of  generation  is  imperfectly 
performed. 

Sterility  appears  to  depend  also  on  the  difference  of  constitutions, 
many  facts  and  curious  cases  of  which  might  be  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  GRAVID  UTERUS. J 

In  consequence  of  impregnation,  the  genitals  undergo  conspi 
cuous  changes ; and  when  altered  in  this  manner,  they  form  what 
is  denominated  the  gravid  uterus,  of  which  I now  proceed  to 

treat. 

The  womb,  in  the  unimpregnated  condition,  varies  much  in  its 
size,  but,  on  an  average,  it  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a small 
pear  flattened  ; when,  however,  it  is  enlarged  to  the  full  size  of 
gestation,  it  forms  a very  bulky  tumour,  occupying,  at  least,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; its  diameters  from  mouth  to 
fundus,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  before  backwards,  being,  on 
an  average,  of  twelve,  nine,  and  six  inches  respectively.  The  form 


• La  Motte’s  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  Art.  Sterility. 

+ Dr.  Burn’s  Principles  of  Midwifery,  7tli  Edit.  Art.  Sterility. 
} Gravid:— From  graridor,  to  be  great  with  child. 
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j of  the  gravid  uterus  varies  somewhat  in  different  women  ; but,  in 
; the  main,  it  resembles  a large  egg,  more  i-ounded  in  some  cases, 

! more  elongated  in  others,  something,  perhaps,  depending  on  the 
I position  of  the  foetus. 

This  oviform  uterus  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
fundus  being  in  front  before  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  mouth 
lying  below  and  behind  in  apposition  to  the  middle  parts  of  the 
sacrum.  When  the  bladder  is  full  of  urine,  it  takes  its  place  be- 
. tween  the  uterus  and  the  abdominal  coverings,  otherwise  the  womb  is 
< covered  by  these  teguments  alone  in  front,  and  the  intestines,  in 

: the  end  of  pregnancy,  lie  above  and  behind  the  uterus,  being,  by 
the  interposition  of  this  organ,  sometimes  concealed  almost  entirely 
I from  the  view,  even  though  the  abdominal  coverings  have  been 
laid  open  by  the  knife.  When  the  womb  falls  too  much  forward, 

I or  to  either  side,  these  deviations  from  the  healthy  position  are 
denominated  the  obliquities,  and  they  are,  I believe,  commonly  ^ 
arising  from  one  of  three  causes — distortion  of  the  pelvis — projec- 
tion of  the  lumbar  vertebrae— and  laxity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  : 
the  two  last  are  the  most  common,  and  these  may  operate  in  com- 
bination. Bandages,  if  well  constructed,  may  be  very  useful 
here. 

When  the  womb  is  in  action,  the  tumour  which  it  forms  becomes 
very  hard ; but,  in  the  middle  and  end  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
full  action  comes  on,  the  uterus  may  be  so  soft  and  yielding,  that 
the  head  of  the  foetus  may  be  clearly  enough  distinguished,  com- 
monly in  the  inguinal  region,  whence  we  may  the  more  readily 
distinguish  the  intumescence  of  pregnancy  from  that  which  arises 
from  water,  air,  adeps,  or  a diseased  growth  of  the  viscera.  If 
the  womb  contains  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  its  surface  is  gene- 

i ^ 

rally  equable,  and  more  or  less  globose ; but,  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 

I when  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  amuii  is  small,  and  the  womb 

! thin  and  lax,  lies  loosely  on  the  limbs  of  the  foetus,  a certain  de- 

gree of  inequality  is  produced,  and  I know  of  one  case  in  which  an 
accoucheur,  of  no  small  experience,  feeling  the  parts  of  the  child 
with  extraordinary  distinctness,  was  led  erroneously  to  infer,  that 
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the  pregnancy  was  extra-uterine.  All  these  observations  are  most 
easily  made,  when  the  abdominal  coverings  arc  thin. 

When  the  womb  is  enlarged  from  pregnancy,  in  the  general  you 
do  not  observe  any  thing  like  fluctuation ; therefore,  if  the  bladder 
is  duly  evacuated,  and  if  there  is  no  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum 
when  yon  strike  the  abdomen,  no  fluctuation  will  be  perceived. 
Understand,  however,  that  under  disease,  ‘k'= 
times  collects  in  very  large  abundance,  to  the  amount  of  three 

or  four  gallons  for  example,  and,  in 

be  felt  distinctly,  as  if  the  woman  were  dropsical.*  This  I men 
tion  to  you,  the  rather  because  it  is  not  very  common  and  be  an  e 
it  you  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  chanced  to  meet  with  one  of  these 
fluctuating  wombs,  you  might  rashly  have  reeoume  to  the  trocar 
and  canula.  It  is  by  your  learning  from  the  patient  that  she 
self  believes  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  that  the  f 

abdomen  has  very  suddenly  occurred,  that  you  are  first  I d to  sus 
poet  the  nature  of  the  case  ; for  usually,  where  the  enlargement 
has  very  suddenly  occurred,  it  does  not  arise  from  ascia, 

■ IWtfr  •lUi.nrjdl.lB.- 

men,  which  fluctuated  dist.nrtly.  • S p„posed  calling  next  day  to  perform 

guished  surgeon,  who,  '"“"‘''"’^^Itorsuggested  that  this  abdominal  swelling  might,  after 
tfle'i.peration  of  tapping.  Dr.  examination  of  this  point  was  instituted  on 

all,  be  a dropsy  <lf  the  uterus,  u J contained  all  this  water,  hurst  of 

that  day:  the  abdomen  rapidly  collapsed,  a fmtus  issued 

themselves,  a flood  o escaped  from  her  paracentesis,  and 

not  larger  than  the  first  join  o ^ „ of  distinguished  talent,  in  consequence 

'Till...— 

abdomen,  give  opium,  .’.uimately  reaching  the  full  term  of  nine  months;  if,  on  t 

„„  „r  sw.  -r. l.h.  w.r.».r ..  .-v 

other  hand,  the  <l«antity  of  w „,ombrai.es  at 

and  the  pains  are  very  s , ordinary  cases, 

the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  g . jng  for  if  the  opening  be  a mere  puncture,  the  water 

I think,  I should  not  make  a arg  ^P^  ^^y  sink  the  more  gradually.  K the 

may  come  off  by  little  an  , expected,  then  put  a bandage  round  the 

water  should  come  away  m tapping  in  a case  of  ascites;  am 
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from  pregnancy ; and  your  diagnosis  is  further  assisted  by  the 
severe  abdominal  pain  produced  by  the  rapid  stretching,  and  ulti- 
mately the  spasms  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  womb.  When 
you  make  an  examination  of  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  you 
may  feel  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  the  rounded  tumour,  formed  by 
the  lower  frustrum  of  the  womb  ; and  pushing  the  investigation 
still  further,  you  distinguish  the  os  uteri  more  or  less  dilated,  with 
I the  membranous  bag  filled  with  the  liquor  amnii.  So  that  by  these 
characters— the  membranous  bag  filled  with  the  liquor  amnii — the 
i dilated  mouth  of  the  uterus — the  uterine  tumour  felt  in  the  brim  of 
I the  pelvis — the  abdominal  pains  often  very  alarming — and  the 
I intimation  given  by  the  patient  herself  that  pregnancy  is,  in  all 
probability  the  cause  of  all  her  symptoms — the  disease  under 
! consideration  may  be  easily  recognised. 

Although  all  the  structures  of  the  uterus  are  very  much  deve- 
loped in  gestation,  yet,  in  reality,  the  pregnant  uterus  consists 
essentially  in  the  same  parts  as  the  unimpregnated,  viz.  the  mus- 
cular substance,  and  the  investing  membranes,  with  their  acces- 
sories. Internally,  the  uterus  is  covered  throughout  by  an  extension 
of  the  same  membrane,  which  lines  the  vagina ; externally,  the 
womb  is  coated  by  the  peritoneum,  which,  however,  does  not  line 
the  lower  part  of  the  surface  in  front,  where  it  lies  against  the 
bladder. 

In  the  womb,  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  we  find  that  the  nerves 
are  very  large,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  absorbents.  The 
absorbents  in  the  unimpregnated  state  are  very  small,  and  there  is 
a difiiculty  in  injecting  them  ; but  when  the  woman  is  in  a state  of 
gestation,  they  are  very  large.*  It  is,  perhaps,  in  good  measure, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorbents  being  large,  numerous,  and  active, 
that  the  uterus,  after  delivery,  shrinks  so  rapidly  in  its  bulk.  As 
soon  as  parturition  takes  place,  if  we  examine  the  uterus,  we 


Illustrated  by  preparations  in  Dr.  Blundell’s  Museum,  one  showing  the  absorbents  of  the 
uman  uterus  very  numerous  and  large;  the  other  proving  the  same,  by  a dried  uterus  ofthe 
cat,  in  which  the  absorbents  remind  one  of  the  iacteals. 
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gcncially  fiiul  it  to  ijo  as  large  as  the  fmtal  head,  hut  lu  the  course 
of  a ferv  weeks  it  becomes  reduced  to  nearly  its  original  sme,  such 
as  it  was  when  in  the  unimpregnated  condition.  Now  this  rapi 
collapse  of  the  uterus  is,  I conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large 
size  and  great  activity  of  the  absorbents,  assisted  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  gradual  expulsion  of  much  of 
the  blood.  In  the  unimpregnated  condition  of  the  uterus,  re 
blood-vessels  are  few  and  small,  derived  from  two  sources,  the 
inferior  uterine  arteries,  and  the  spermatics ; hut  when  the  patien 
becomes  pregnant,  they  are  of  very  large  size  in  the  end  of  gesta- 
tion. And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  latter  mouths  of  preg- 
nancy, women  are  liable  to  such  dangerous  floodings,  while  m 
earlim-  gestation,  the  floodings  are  much  less  copious,  and  of  course 
are  attended  with  much  less  danger.  The  veins  which  correspond 
with  the  arteries  are  also  very  capacious,  and,  from  their  g.e 
capacity,  they  are  sometimes  ealled  the  sinuses  of  the  uterus, 
though  I may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  term  is  appW  ^ 
m-opLly  to  real  sinuous  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  ute  ^ , 
which  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vmns  and  which  remm 
one  of  the  carneie  columnie  of  the  heart.  To  facditate  the  retu 
of  the  blood  from  the  uterus,  the  veins  take  a direct  course 
the  arteries  corresponding  with  them  are  veriniciilar  and  it  s 
supposed  that  this  vermicular  course  of  the  arteries  is  des^ned  to 
diminish  the  impetuosity  of  the  uterine  circulation,  and  to  dimjsh 
the  risk  of  those  floodings  which,  nevertheless,  so  often 

tL  arteries  are  as  vermicular  in  the  womb  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  as  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  and,  there  ore,  e ' 
miciilar  course  does  not  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  facilitate 
rd'liision  of  the  uterus,  by  allowing  the  vessels  to  draw  0 
j R crP  from  the  vermicular  to  the  linear  direction  , for  t 

and  change  “ besides,  it  this  serpentine  course  were 

„eant  to  f J „ei„e  have  been 

have  expected  that,  line  im-  “ 

serpentine  also.-  „ 

The  substance  ot  the  uiciuo. 
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structure  essentially  muscular,  an  opinion  in  which  many’*',  I be- 
lieve, acquiesce,  though  by  Blumenbach,  and  others  it  is  denied. 
That  the  womb  is  really  muscular,  I am  persuaded  ; first,  because 
in  the  mammiferous  animals  generally,  ^e  find  that  it  is  so  indis- 
putably: thus  in  the  rabbit,  for  example,  the  muscularity  of  the 
womb  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  intestines  ; yon  may 
see  the  fibres  coarse  and  largo,  and  you  may  observe  their  motion, 
provided  you  examine  them  immediately  after  the  rabbit  is  killed. 
It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  mammiferous  animals  generally,  muscular 
fibres  have  heen  given  to  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
foetus,  and  if  the  muscular  fibres  be  given  in  the  case  of  animals, 
why  should  they  not  be  given  to  the  human  uterus  also  ? Why  in 
the  human  uterus  alone  should  a fibre  be  formed,  sui  generis, 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  when,  as  appears  from  animals,  the 
muscular  structure  is  itself  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  parturition. 
This  aigument,  I know,  is  not  decisive,  but  the  presumption  is 
strong,  for  if  the  uterus  of  animals  is  composed  of  , muscular  fibres, 
wby  should  we  not  suppose  that  the  human  uterus  is  so  also  ? 
Frustra  per  pleura.  Again,  tliat  the  human  uterus  is  muscular, 
appears  when  it  is  developed  from  pregnancy;  and  this  is  so  clear, 
that  if  you  take  a portion  of  the  uterus  when  thus  developed,  and 
shew  it  to  any  anatomist  or  demonstrator,  asking  him,  at  the  same 
time,  what  it  is,  he  will  reply,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  muscular. 
This  experiment  I once  made  myself ; taking  a portion  of  the 


• Vesalius,  Malpighi,  Rujscb,  Noorlhwick,  W'-risberg,  Meckel,  I.K)b8telii,  Hunter,  C.  Bell, 
Velpeau,  Rosenberger,  Duges,  and  a host  of  modern  anatomists  maintain  the  muscularity  of 
I t euterus;  while  Blumenbach,  Bochnier,  and  a few  others,  deny  It.— Or.  Ryan's  Manual 
\ ^ Midwifery,  3td  edit. 

Dr.  Blundell  has  three  or  four  specimens  in  proof  of  the  muscularity  of  the  uterus.  The 
tst  a very  well  marked  case;  the  second,  an  uterus  inverted,  the  inner  membmne  having 
een  removed,  the  better  to  display  the  muscular  appe.irance ; the  third  a still  finer  prepara- 
' oil  0 the  same  kind ; and  the  fourth  a specimen  of  the  muscularity  of  the  womb  of  the  rabbit. 

that  it  I ' besides  those  just  mentioned,  are  of  the  opinion 

E a ddi  but  considerable  difference  has  been  maintained  respecting  the  course 

to  kn  h'*"  °^^***^  fibres,  thougli,  as  far  as  practical  utility  is  concerned,  it  is  sulficient  for  us 
. morels  ^ ‘bat  through  the  iuHuence  of  gestation  they  become  longer  ami 

un  1 *be  uterus  itself  is  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  further  distention. Ed. 
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impregnated  uterns,  I showed  it  to  Mr.  Green  and  f®’’’ 
excellent  judges  on  this  point,  and,  without  making  mention  of  the 
wo  * I Lk!d  them  to  'ten  me  what  was  the  structure,  when  they 
immediately  declared  it  to  be  muscular.  If,  therefore,  we  ai 
judge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  uterus  from  the 
the  eye.  Independently  of  other  circumstances,  we  n«d  ^1 
to  decide  that  it  is  mnscnlar.  But  there  is  yet  a third  p oof^of 
uterine  muscularity,  very  decisive  to  my  mind,  whic  1 1 , ^ 

itseif  iike  a muscle  under  the  excitement  a -mMn  B , 


1 

1 


iK 


itselr  like  a muscie  uuui.i  • j n-Ac 

Imh  of  animals,  indeed,  it  is  true  that,  during  ‘ . 

tatioii,  the  human  uterus  lies  quiet;  yet  tins  is  not  a ways  the  cas  , 
tit  may  act  premature, y,  as  in  the  case  of 
when,at  the  end  of  nine  months,  the  womh  begins  to  wnk  p, 
tre  from  its  long  lethargy,  we  then  find  that  like  other  mn.^ 
becomes  irritable,  and  contracts  itself  under 

mnlns;  the  ovum  entire,  first  excites  its  contrac  lo  , " 

thcntheplacenta,thenanaccnmulationotcottcd  ^ 

maybehroughtintoacti„nwiienthewom« 

tion  of  the  hand  of  stimulated  by  distention,  nor 

uterus  IS  musculai  , it  is,  stimulated 

ici.hydistentionon,yhntiike.^^ 

!tUt^vo"uTa“rnp;n  it,  more  especially^he  ergot.  WeU  then, 
if  the  womb  in  all  other  animals  is  muscular  if,  again, 
larity  of  the  human  womb  is  developed  to  the  eye, 

’::l_and.  moreover,  if  we  ‘'7lT’ti«  we^: 

contracts  under  the  incitement  of  a stnnnlus  I 

c rxiiirVi  lo  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  th 
lar  This  muscularity  is  of  no  small  importance  ; by  means 
■ fv  roe”  the  womb  expel  the  child  and  the  placenta,  hiit 
of  It,  not  ^ ,oeome  secure  against  the  risk 

it  moreover  CO itiacts  discharges  of  blood;  for,  it  is  by  the 

of  mvermon,  0 ,„„„ths 

Tte  2d  vessels  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  large 
lehurges  of  blood  in  ordinary  cases.  The  womb  being  mnscnla, , 
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is,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  other  muscles 
of  the  body,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  relieved  by  the  same  remedies. 

The  thickness  of  the  womb  varies  in  different  women  ; an  ave- 
rage being  from  a quarter  to  a third  of  an  inch  ;* *  and  it  is  worth 
your  observation  that  it  is  as  thick  when  enlarged  from  gestation, + 
as  when  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  which  is  a proof  that  the 
thinness  of  the  womb  does  not  arise,  like  that  of  the  human  blad- 
der, from  mere  distention.  Certain  parts  of  the  uterus  you  will 
sometimes  find  to  be  unusually  thick ; sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unusually  thin,  not  thicker  than  brown  paper  for  example. 
From  the  unusual  thickness,  no  inconvenience  arises  ; but  if  it  is 
unusually  thin,  lacerations  may  take  place,  and  hence  you  ought 
never  to  carry  your  hand  into  the  uterus,  unless  there  be  need  for 

it.  About  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  you  will  find  a large 
number  of  mucous  follicles, J whicb,  in  pregnancy  are  very  apt  to 
form  a great  deal  of  mucus,  and  which  close  up  its  mouth  ; it  is 

I this  appaiatus  which  forms  the  glandults  Nabothi,%  and  I suspect 
I that  in  carcinoma,  it  is  this  apparatus  that  is  the  original  source 
( of  the  malignant  ulceration.  The  opinion  is  deserving  of  attention  ; 

. because  if  it  really  be  so,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  in  some 
I cases  of  genuine  malignant  ulceration,  if  we  can  but  pare  away  this 
( diseased  structure,  we  may  entirely  remove  a disease,  which  would 
I otherwise  go  on  and  destroy  the  patient.  || 

• Illnstrated  from  Dr.  B.’s  Museum.  First,  by  a preparation,  showing  the  ordinary  thick- 

• ness  of  the  uterus,  which  is  from  a quarter  to  a third  of  an  inch.  Secondly,  by  a preparation 

• of  the  womb  unusually  thick  throughout,  nearly  an  inch  in  its  measure  from  surface  to  surface. 

1 Thirdly,  by  a preparation  of  the  uterus  unusually  thin,  some  parts  of  it  not  more  than  a line  in 
d thickness.  And  lastly , by  another  preparation,  where  the  womb  is  not  thicker  than  a piece  of 

brown  paper.  Recollect  the  two  last  whenever  you  are  introducing  your  hand  into  the 

• uterus,  an  admonition  of  the  highest  importance. 

+ Opinions  were  formerly  much  divided  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy  , but  it  was  generally  imagined  to  become  thinner  in  proportion  to  its  distention. 
Uater  observations,  however,  have  proved,  that,  if  healthy,  it  retains  its  thickness  through  the 
w ole  period,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be  distended.”— Dr.  Denman. 
t Illustrated  by  a preparation  in  the  Museum. 

S Also  sometimes  called  the-Ora  Nabothi. 

D operation  in  principle  of  this  kind,  has  been  performed,  I believe,  not  without  its 
e.s,  by  Osiander,  Duputyren,  and  Lisfranc,  and  the  operation,  hereafter  more  fully 
considered,  I strongly  recommend  to  your  consideration.  — Dr.  Il/unilel/. 
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I need  scarcely  otaerre  to  you,  that,  as  pregnancy  advaaces,  the 
hulk  of  thewomh  enlarges:  at  the  end  of  the  third  ' " 

about  the  size  of  a full-grown  fmtal  head : at  the  end  of  the  Mth 
of  the  bulk  of  the  ftetus  without  the  head ; towards  re  c os 
seventh  month,  as  large  as  a full-grown  feetrrs ; and,  at  the  close  of 

the  ninth  month,  bulky  as  in  the  casts  which  you  may  see  in  y 

leum.  Now.  this  great  increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  uterus  proceeds 
more  slowly  at  the  earlier,  and  more  raprdly  rn  the  latter  ’ 

as  a very  short  refleetiou  may  satisfy  you.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
Td  a fLtuight,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  o the  p.r„d  of 
cestatron  you  find  the  womb  rs  not  much  hrgger  r 
Lad,  while,  during  the  remaining  period  “f  Session,  the  ote^ou^ 
months  and  a fortnight,  the  womb  becomes  as  bulky  y 
Tto  be  in  those  easts.  Itis  evident,  therefore,  that  there  ,s  a much 
more  rapid  growth  In  the  latter  period  of  gestatron  than  r 

earlier.  i „ 

The  increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  uterus  is  to  be  aserrhed  to  t™ 

• IW.  one  the  mere  growth  of  the  ovum  within  the 

^ A-  4.  fnn  like  the  enlargement  of  the  urinary  bladder, 

an  addition  to  the  substance  of 

or  rectum  ; but  that  the  e y 

r;"*.T . - in. ...  ..  cr-7. 

r.  ..  •" 

emptied,  that  it  still  remains  eight  or  ten  times 

When'the  womb  In'^tsTartTL^r  five 
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ture,  is  confined  principally  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  while  the 
neck  below  enlarges  but  little,  and  remains  attached  to  the  body  in 
i the  way  of  a sort  of  appendage.  It  is,  therefore,  principally  dur- 
i ing  the  last  months  that  the  growth  of  the  neck  proceeds  ; and  this 
goes  on  in  such  a manner,  that  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  this  neck 
is  forming  a part  of  the  general  receptacle  for  the  ovum,  and,  at 
this  part,  the  head  of  the  child  generally  lodges. 

Now,  in  a practical  way,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  a sort 
• of  relation  has  been  traced  between  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the 
I uterus,  and  the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  insomuch  that,  to  ascertain 
'■  what  is  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  how  far  it  is  or  is  not  dilated, 
we  may  form  a notion  of  the  progress  gestation  has  made.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  pregnancy,  the  neck,  I have  said,  remains 
undilated,  being  of  ordinary  length — an  inch  and  a half,  I mean, 

I which  is  its  original  dimension:  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixtii  month, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  neck  has  lost  about  one-third  of  this  length, 
or  half  an  inch  ; at  the  termination  of  the  seventh  month,  another 
third,  or  another  half  an  inch  ; while,  at  the  close  of  the  other  two 
months,  it  loses  also  the  remaining  third ; so  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  delivery,  if  you  make  an  examination,  you  find  the  os 
uteri  immediately  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  the  canal  of 
the  neck  having  disappeared  altogether. 

In  two  ways,  in  obstetric  practice,  those  who  have  the  skill,  and  a 
perfect  use  of  their  fingers,  may  learn  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb.  Sometimes — but,  on  the  whole,  I do  not  recommend  this 
mode,  for  fear  of  disturbing  tbe  ovum — tbe  finger  may  be  slipped 
conveniently  enough  along  the  canal,  so  that  you  just  touch  the 
membr.anes,  and,  of  course,  at  tbe  same  time,  take  tbe  measure 
fiom  the  mouth  to  the  cavity  ; but  for  general  use,  the  best 
way  is  to  place  tbe  woman  in  the  ordinary  posture  of  delivery, 
I on  her  left  side,  and  then  to  pass  up  the  two  fore-fingers  of  the  left 
i band,  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  the  common  examination,  ulti- 
, mately  planting  those  fingers  between  tbe  symphysis  pubis  and  the 
mouth  of  the  womb.  This  done,  you  carry  those  fingers  upward 
and  forward,  so  as  to  touch  the  body  of  the  uterus,  frequently  to  be 
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felt ; and  if  the  vagina  be  relaxed,  and  if  this  he  accomplished,  the 
distance  between  the  body  and  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  will  give  the 
measure  of  the  neck. 

The  situation  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  vary  according  to  its 
growth  and  the  age  of  gestation.  During  the  first  foui  months,  or 
the  first  four  months  and  a fortnight,  when,  as  observed  before,  the 
womb,  even  at  largest,  is  scarcely  bigger  than  the  head  of  a full- 
grown  foetus,  we  find  it  is  lodging  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  princi 
pally  in  the  lower  part,  especially  if  a woman  has  a large  pelvis.— 
Now,  when  it  is  thus  lodging  in  the  lower  half  below  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  sometimes  the  intestines  are  compressed,  and  those  who  are 
disposed  to  hmmorrhoidal  affections,  and  to  irritation  of  the  blad- 
der and  bowels,  may  suffer  a good  deal  of  inconvenience  about  this 
time  from  tenesmus,  and  a frequent  desire  to  pass  the  watei . But 
of  all  the  symptoms  arising  from  this  descent,  the  one  not  the  least 
troublesome  is  the  feeling  of  bearing  down,  the  womb  frequently 
descending  a little,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  protruding  beyond  the 
external  parts  ; though,  happily,  extreme  descent  is  rare.  These 
symptoms  are  apt  to  occur,  more  especially  in  the  first  months, 
being  produced  by  the  cause  I have  mentioned— the  descent  of  the 
womb,  more  or  less,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ; but  during  the 
last  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the  womb  becomes  bulky,  and  gets 
its  resting  place  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  of  course,  the 
sensation  of  bearing  down  is  relieved.  In  this  situation,  however, 
further  inconveniences  may  arise  ; for  the  bladder,  when  full,  being 
interposed  between  the  surface  of  the  hard  uterus,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  abdominal  coverings  on  the  other,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient laughs  heartily,  or  has  any  sudden  abdominal  movement, 
there  is  a forcible  pressure  on  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  is  made  to 
crush  out ; so  that  she  has  a sort  of  incontinence  produced.  Morc- 
Lr,  a change  of  the  situation  of  the  uteims  gives  it  a bearing  on 
the  liver,  and  more  or  less  directly,  it  may  press  on  the  biliary  ducts, 
and  give  rise  to  jaundice,  apt  to  occur  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month,  sometimes  not  terminating  till  after  the  delivery,  when  the 
pressure  has  been  removed,  and  sometimes  ceasing  in  the  ninth 
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month,  when  the  womb  approaching  to  its  full  size,  the  principal 
pressure  is  transferred  to  some  other  part. 

The  womb,  when  large,  taking  its  place  above  the  brim  of  the 
I pelvis,  the  intestines  generally  lodge  above  and  behind  ; so  that  if  a 
woman  have  been  labouring  under  a hernia  which  is  reducible, 
whether  femoral  or  inguinal,  the  descent  of  the  gut  may  be  pic- 
vented  by  tbe  interposed  womb ; and  thus  it  has  happened,  that 
women  who  have  been  liable  to  hernia,  have,  by  a repetition  of 
pregnancy,  been  kept,  in  good  measure,  free  from  it.  Women, 
however,  sometimes  labour  under  irreducible  herniae  of  the  femoral 
kind  ; and  when  they  become  pregnant  with  this  disease,  then  there 
is  always  a risk  of  strangulation  ; the  uterus  enlarging,  presses  the 
intestines  backwards  and  upwards,  and,  of  consequence,  it  gradually 
brings  the  gut  to  its  bearing  on  the  upper  margin  of  tbe  orifice  of 
the  sac,  so  that  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  produced. — 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  rare.  A man  may  practise  a 
long  time  before  he  meets  with  a single  instance ; but  when 
produced,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  strangulation  here 
is  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of  room  in  the  orifice  of  the  sac, 
nor  is  it  to  be  relieved  by  any  enlargement  of  that  orifice  ; but  it  is 
the  retraction  of  the  intestine  against  the  superior  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture, whether  that  be  large  or  small,  which  occasions  all  the  danger. 
If  the  practitioner  were  called  to  the  case  where  the  symptoms  are 
pressing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it ; I really 
do  not  know  what  would  bo  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ; perhaps  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amuii  would  lower  the  uterus,  and  diminish 
the  retraction  ; but  if  the  practitioner  were  called  to  the  case  early, 
I should  conceive  that  by  discharging  the  liquor  amnii,  he  would 
greatly  benefit  the  patient ; for  the  effect  of  this  operation  would  be 
I an  immediate  relief  of  the  tension,  followed  ultimately  by  the 
j expulsion  of  the  fmtus,  and  the  collapse  of  the  uterus,  with  a rca- 
' sonable  hope  that  the  disease  would  be  permanently  and  radically 
cured.  Patients  with  hernia,  ought  to  know  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  strangulation,  and  should  send  promptly  for  help. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  the 
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womb  is  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; and  that  in  the  latter  months 
it  is  lying  entirely  above.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  be 
a certain  period  at  which  an  ascent  takes  place,  and  this  seems  to 
be  somewhere  about  the  fourth  month  ; for  at  this  time  it  is  that 
the  womb  becomes  too  large  to  sink  readily  below  the  brim.  Now, 
in  some  very  rare  cases,  this  ascent  of  the  womb  does  not  take  place 
in  the  fourth  month  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  it  continues  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  pelvis ; and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  obstruction  of 
the  re^ctum,  obstruction  of  the  bladder,  and  a great  deal  of  pain  felt 
in  the  uterus  itself,  and  in  the  hips,  thighs,  back,  and  all  the  parts 
usually  the  seat  of  uterine  suffering.  Now  this  case  may  be  wholly 
misunderstood ; you  may,  perhaps,  mistake  it  for  a retroversion  of  the 
uterus,  though  it  is  easily  made  out  by  examination  ; for,  on  making 
your  examination,  you  discover  a large  tumour  Hlllng  the  pelvis, 
with  the  os  uteri  so  low  down,  that  it  may  he  perceived  at  first 
touch.  To  reduce  the  uterus  may  not  be  difficult,  when  the  blad- 
der has  been  thoroughly  evacuated  previously,  and  the  urine  gene- 
rally accumulates  largely  in  these  cases.  While  the  bladder 
remains  over  distended,  the  return  of  the  womb  is  rendered  both 
difficult  and  dangerous;  for  if  the  uterus  were  forced  above  the 
brim,  disrupture  of  the  bladder  might  occur.  Beware,  therefore,  of 
these  rash  attempts  at  reduction ; the  safer  practice  seems  to  be 
that  of  taking  a very  small  and  flattened  catheter,  to  be  cautiously 
insinuated  into  the  bladder,  after  which  the  water  may  be  drawn 
away  easily  enough,  and  then  the  womb  may  be  replaced  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  prevent  a reiterated  descent,  the  woman 
may  be  confined  for  a few  days  to  the  horizontal  posture,  till  the 
uterus  is  become  too  large  to  come  down.  In  the  general,  however, 
ii,  the  fourth  month,  the  uterus  does  not,  in  this  way,  remain  in  the 
pelvis,  but  rises  imperceptibly  above  the  brim,  probably  at  night, 
when  the  woman  is  in  bed,  and  the  ascent  may  take  place  in  a 
manner  so  gradual,  that  the  woman  may  not  have  felt  any  change. 
There  is  however,  a peculiar  sensation  perceived  about  the  fourth 
month  and  which  is  denominated  the  quickening,  accompanied  wi(h 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  a certain  perturbation  of  mind,  and  a feel- 
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iiig  of  emotion  in  the  pelvis  below  ; this  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
first  movement  of  the  child  observed  by  the  mother ; but  I think  it 
is  reasonably  enough  suggested  by  Burns,  that  it  may  be  produced 
by  the  sudden  rising  of -the  uterus  from  the  true  to  the  false  pelvis. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  and  as  the  womb  rises  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  of  course  the  fundus  of  it  gets  higher  and  higher,  and  there 
is  a certain  relation  of  height  between  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  age 
of  gestation,  with  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  that  you  should  acquaint 
yourselves.  Now  we  find,  that  during  the  first  three  months  the 
womb  lies  very  much  within  the  brim  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where 
the  fundus  may  be  felt,  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
that  the  fundus  is  found  to  be  risen  fairly  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  the  fundus  is  a little  higher  ; 
at  the  termination  of  the  sixth  month  it  lies  a little  below  the  umbi- 
licus ; at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  a little  above ; at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  month,  it  takes  its  place  half  way  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  in  the  close  of  gestation  it  lies  in 
the  scrobiculus  cordis  itself,  unless,  indeed,  that  contraction  has 
taken  place,  which  sometimes  occurs  some  two  or  three  days  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  * 


SECTION  V. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  WOMB. 

The  human  ovum,+  as  we  find  on  examination,  is  composed  of 
two  principal  portions,  the  appendages  and  the  faitus%  itself. 


• Some  of  these  points.  Dr.  Blundell  demonstrates  by  very  excellent  preparations  from  his 
valuable  collection.  He  thereby  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  utems  of  the 
size  ofybwr  months,  of  jive  months,  of  senen  months,  and  of  nine  months.  The  student  has 
also  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which,  as  before  stated,  appears  in  the 
fifth  month  to  be  connected  with  the  body  as  a sort  of  appendage;  likewise  in  an  eight  month 
uterus,  he  can  observe  the  neck  somewhat  dilated,  and  more  so  in  the  preparation  approach- 
ing to  nine  months.  At  the  full  period  of  gestation,  as  the  Doctor  illustrates,  the  dilatation 
is  thoroughly  completed,  the  canal  being  destroyed  altogether,  so  that  when  theheadsinks 
down,  the  parts  below  it  rest  upon  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

+ The  whole  contents  of  ihe  gravid  uterus,  viz.  the  fcctus  with  its  appendages,  the  mem- 
branes, placenta,  funis  umbilicalis,  and  waters,  are  comprised  under  the  general  term  ovum* 
t toetus;— From/co,  to  bringfortb.  The  young  of  all  viviparous  animals  whilst  iu  the  womb. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  FffiTUS. 

In  the  essentials  of  its  structure,  the  fojtus  very  exactly  resembles 
the  adult,  and  yet  there  are  some  peculiarities  \n  its  structure  and 
functions,  which  are  worth  a little  observation. 

In  the  foetal  cranium,  and  that  of  young  children,  the  cranial 
bones  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  adult ; and  those  bones 
' are  not  united  by  harmony,  nor  by  serrated  suture,  but  by  means 
of  intervening  cartilage,  the  false  sutures,  as  they  aie  called,  fio 
their  softness,  allowing  of  that  change  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which, 
in  cases  of  coarctation,  prepares  it  for  transmission  through  the 
pelvis.  In  the  foetus,  when  it  is  under  the  age  of  seven  months,  we 
find  in  the  eye  a peculiar  membrane— the  membrana  pupillaris, 
thin,  vascular,  arising  in  a circle  from  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and 
dividing  the  aqueous  fluid  into  two  portions,  the  posterior,  and  that 
which  lies  before  the  iris.  The  use  of  this  membrane  has  not  been 
properly  ascertained  ; by  Blumenbach  it  has,  I think,  been  sug- 
gested, that  it  may  be  designed,  as  the  eye  grows,  to  keep  the  iris 
on  the  stretch  ; but,  to  my  mind,  this  is  by  no  means  a satisfactory 
explanation.  In  the  child  at  birth,  and  for  a length  of  time 
afterwards,  we  find  the  nervous  system  bears  a larger  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  than  in  the  adult;  that  is,  if  you  weigh  the 
body,  and  afterwards  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  you  will  find 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  brain,  weigh  together  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  than  the  same  parts  in  the  adult. 

In  the  foetus,  the  lungs  are  compact,  the  cells  being  wholly 
undilated,  not  containing  a single  particle  of  air,  though  the  whole 
structure  expands  itself  under  the  act  of  inspiration,  as  soon  as  the 
child  enters  the  world.  There  is  a popular  notion,  that  if  the  child 
has  been  born  dead,  the  lungs  will  not  float  in  water,  and  that  they 
will  be  buoyed  up  by  this  fluid,  if  the  child  has  been  born  alive. 
Now,  it  certainly  is  very  possible  for  the  lungs  to  float  in  water, 
although  the  child  has  not  been  born  alive  ; and  more  especially, 
although  it  has  not  been  born  with  that  vigorous  vitality  which 
would  have  enabled  it  to  survive,  unless  violence  had  been  used  to 
destroy  it ; first,  because  if  a child  is  begun  to  putrefy,  gas  may, 
i„  this  way, become  formed  in  the  lungs-thus,  the  other  day  on 
examining  a body  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  I fount  m 
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1 the  lungs,  and  other  parts,  air  which  had  been  evolved  by  eaily 
! putrefaction,  and  why  might  not  the  same  accident  happen  to 
] children  ? So  if  a child  were  still-born,  and  efforts  were  made  by 
the  mother  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  tbe  mouth,  if  much  force  were 
used  in  the  inflation,  I think  that  some  of  the  air  might  find  its  way 
into  the  lungs,  and  render  them  capable  of  floating.  Or,  which  is 
a more  important  consideration  than  the  other  two,  if  a child  is  in 
good  measure  still,  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  yet  it  may  sigh 
once  or  twice,  and  then  die  irrecoverably,  examples  of  wbich  I bave 
myself  seen.  Now  if  tbe  child  should  sigh  but  once,  this,  1 suspect, 
i would  cause  the  lungs  to  float,  without  however  affording  any  satis- 
factory proof,  or  even  presumption,  that  violence  was  necessary  to 
destroy  it.  But  though  the  floating  of  tbe  lungs  is  no  proof  that  a 
' child  was  born  alive,  and  more  especially  in  a state  of  lively  vitality, 
the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  a very  sti’ong 
presumption  that  the  child  has  been  born  dead,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  it  has  never  breathed.  It  is  true  that  the  lungs  may  become 
hepatized  in  consequence  of  disease,  even  in  the  adult ; and  when 
solidified  in  this  manner,  they  may  sink  just  in  the  same  way,  as  if 
the  person  had  never  breathed  ; but,  then,  this  disease  is  by  no 
means  common  even  in  the  adult,  though  I have  myself  seen  it ; 
still  less  is  it  a disease  common  to  the  foetus,  in  which  perhaps  it  has 
never  been  observed ; and,  further,  still  less  likely  is  it  to  occur  in  a 
case  of  suspected  child  murder.  I will  venture  to  assert,  if  we  could 
get  together  data,  so  as  to  form  a calculation,  we  should  find  that  the 
chances  are  myriads  to  one  against  such  a concurrence.  Now,  in  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  chances  of  myriads  to  one  may  be 
looked  upon  as  approximating  to  certainty,  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes;  and,  therefore,  I conceive  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  in 
water,  is  to  be  considered  as  proof,  only  not  certain,  that  the  child 
has  never  breathed ; how  far  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  this 
that  the  child  was  dead  at  birth,  I leave  for  others  to  determine.* 
The  heart  of  the  fmtus  is  remarkable  for  having  both  the  ventri- 


* On  thismuch  disputed  point, thestuilent  would  do  wellto  read  the  “ Researches  to  deter- 
mine the  Marks  of  Vitality  in  New-born  Infants,  by  Dr.  Berut,  of  Vienna;”  published  in  Ihe 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  I,p.  401,1820. 
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cles  of  equal  thickness ; it  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  an 
opening  which  leads  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  and  which  is 
denominated  the  foramen  ovale*  In  the  blood  vessels  too,  there  are 
peculiarities,  some  of  which  I may  notice  ; and  first,  I may  observe, 
that  there  is,  in  the  foetal  state,  a short  artery  leading  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  in  the  foetal  state,  the  canalis 
arteriosus , as  it  is  called,  a canal  which  becomes  closed  not  many 
months  after  birth.  Secondly,  there  is,  moreover,  a short  vein,  the 
canalis  venosus,  also  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  leading  from  the  vena 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and,  like  the  former, 
becoming,  in  good  measure,  closed  no  long  time  after  birth. 
Thirdly,  there  are  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein, 
also  peculiar  to  the  foetal  state,  and,  like  the  former  vessels, 
becoming  obliterated  after  the  child  has  entered  the  world.  Of 
the  internal  iliacs,  each  gives  off  an  artery,  which  rises  to  the 
navel,  and  issuing  there,  passes  along  the  umbilical  chord,  to 
reach  the  placenta,  and  be  distributed  throughout  its  substance. 
With  these  arteries  there  are  veins  which  correspond,  and  these 
ultimately  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  one  trunk,  and  this  passes  along 
the  funis  to  tire  navel,  and  enters  the  abdomen,  and  mounts  to  the 
portae  of  the  liver,  through  which  it  ramifies  in  conjunction  with  the 
vena  portarum,  and  the  hepatic  artery  affecting  principally  the  left 
side.  It  is  this  canal,  the  umbilical  vein,  which,  becoming  closed 
after  birth,  constitutes  what  by  the  anatomist  is  denominated  the 
ligamenUm  rotundum.  Of  the  foetal  bloodt  it  has  been  asserted. 


* It  U easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  canalis  arteriosus:  the  left 
uricie  receiving  littie  or  no  blood  from  the  lungs,  could  not  furnish  any  to  the  left  ventricle, 
% it  did  not  receive  it  from  the  opening  in  the  partition  of  the  auricles.  On  the  other  hand, 
*the  lunes  having  no  functions  to  fulfil,  if  all  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  distn- 
h f 1 -n  them  the  impulsive  force  of  the  right  ventricle  would  have  been  vainly  consumed; 
*!  *1  /hv  means  of  the  canalis  arteriosus,  the  force  of  both  ventricles  is  employed  to  move  the 
..ithout  the  joint  action  of  both  ventricles,  probably  the  blood  could  not 
TaTe  rl"e’pTacenta,  and  returned  again  to  the  heart._.fo,V,ndfeV  S.mmor-. 

^?Xta?b’llod,”ccording  to  Fourcroy,  differs  from  the  blood  of  the  adult  in  J" 

. • .»  ,!o,lnrker  and  seems  to  be  more  abundant: — Secondly,  it  contains 

First  its  colouring  matter  18  darner,  aim  scciuo  « 

no  fibrin,  but  probably  a greater  proportion  of  gelatin,  than  blood  of  adults  :-Th.rdly, 
contains  no  phosphoric  acid.-Fbwrc.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  7,  p.  162. 
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that  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  this  is  a mistake.  If  the  placentar 
portion  of  the  umbilical  chord  be  laid  open  after  the  child  has  been 
delivered  to  the  nurse,  blood  may  be  collected  from  it  to  the  amount 
! of  one  or  two  ounces,  and  if  this  be  set  aside  in  a cup,  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  it  will  separate  itself  into  the  serum  and 
! crassameutum.  I am  not  prepared  to  determine  whether  the 
circumstances  of  coagulation  are  the  same  with  the  foetal  blood 
; as  with  that  of  the  adult ; perhaps  they  are  not.  Nor  am  I sure 
that  the  foetal  blood  coagulates  so  firmly  as  the  adult,  for  in  some 
; instances  I have  found,  that  when  touched  with  the  finger,  the 
! coagulum  has  fallen  to  pieces  ; nevertheless,  in  its  essential  nature, 
; the  coagulation  of  the  foetal  blood  seems  to  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  same  process  in  the  adult.  It  is,  I think,  asserted  by  Bichat 
and  others,  erroneously,  that  the  foetal  blood,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  does  not  become  brighter  and  more  scarlet,  like  the 
blood  of  the  adult.  No  opinion,  however,  is  more  easily  disproved 
by  experiment,  and  I am  sure,  if  you  will  examine  the  foetal 
blood  for  yourselves,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few 
minutes,  as  before  proposed,  you  will  find  it  assumes  the  scarlet 
arterial  tint,  and  this,  too,  in  a very  conspicuous  manner.  This 
change  becomes  the  more  visible  if  you  remove  the  crassamentum 
from  the  cup,  and  divide  it  vertically  with  a knife  ; for  on  making 
a section  in  this  way,  you  lay  bare  at  once  the  upper  and  the 
inferior  layers  of  which  the  clot  is  composed,  when  the  dark  red  of 
the  one,  and  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  other,  are  brought  by  their 
joint  exposure  into  very  conspicuous  contact.  So,  too,  if  after 
observing  the  upper  part  of  the  crassamentum,  you  invert  it  so  that 
you  may  inspect  the  under  surface,  the  difference  of  the  two 
colours  involuntarily  and  forcibly  strikes  upon  the  attention. 

I In  the  feetus,  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  empty,  or  nearly 
so,  and  when  it  does  contain  any  thing,  if  I may  judge  from  some 
two  or  three  observations,  this  consists  of  a mucous  secretion  mixed 
with  the  gastric  juice.  Liquor  amnii  I have  not  hitherto  been 
satisfied  that  it  contains,  though  Darwin,  and  others,  have  sug- 
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gcsted  that  this  fluid  may  form  its  food  * The  bowels  are  remark- 
able  for  their  great  length,  being  proportionably  longer  than  in 
the  adult ; and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  young  children,  when 
nndressed  for  inspection,  the  abdomen  is  always  found  to  e o 
large  proportion.  This  large  proportion  of  the  chylopoietic  appa- 
ratus, contributes  to  that  speedy  growth  for  which  the  infant  system 


is  so  remarkable. 

Ill  the  foitus,  also,  the  li«r,  which  is  indeed  a part  of  the  chy- 
lopoictic  apparatns,  is  of  very  large  balk,  and  this  proportionate 
hulk  of  the  liver  exists  after-birth  ; indeed,  it  may  not  e i e 
end  of  three  or  four  years,  or  even  later,  that  the  liver  becomes 
reduced  to  its  adult  proportion.  Now  this  shonid  be  borne  m mmd 
when  you  are  inspecting  the  body  after  death,  otherwise  you  may 
err,  by  supposing,  on  seeing  the  great  bulk  of  the  liver  that  rt  is 
enlarged  by  discase,-an  error  which  has,  I believe,  been  com- 
mitted  not  unfrequently. 

The  capsulie  renales  are  very  large  in  the  fatal  state ; t cy 
contain  a good  deal  of  secretion,  but  their  use  is  unknown  The 

kidnies  are  conspicuous,  on  account  of  their  being  separated  pretty 

1 t e-rTtollpr  narts  If  YOU  were  to  take  a 
distinctly  into  a number  of  smaller  paits.  y 

kidney,  and  divide  it  into  an  anterior  and  hinder  portion,  by 


. Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Boerhaave,  it  cannot  he 

continually  swallows  the  water  of  the  ananion  antW^^^  .esemhlance  to  the 

. X 1 a viscid  matter  in  considerahle  quantity,  but  it  nas  no  rc 

r -d  and  gelatinous;  towards  the  pylorus  it  is  somewhat  grey  and 
liquor  amnii,  it  is  very  J i„to  the  sma  1 

opaque;  It  acted  upon  hy  the  hile.  and  perhaps  hy  the  pancreatic 

intestine,  where  descends  afterwards  into  the  large  mtes- 

juice,  ‘‘ J*  „,,onium,  which  is  evidently  theresult  of  digestion  during  gestation, 
tines,  where  It  form  „ ,,  p,„bahly  secreted  hy  the  stomach  itself,  or 

Wlience  does  the  1'=^  ^ to  prevent  the  fmtus  from  swallow- 

descends  from  the  msophag  , ^ p„,ed  by 

in,,  in  certain  cases  a f-  ,,,  „ i,  important  to  remark 

certain  hairs,  l^e  those  of  the  use  of  this 

that  the  meconium  contain  y tial  to  its  growth,  since  infants  have  been  born 

without  a stomach  or  any  thing  similar. 
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rying  the  knife  from  the  convex  to  the  concave  margin,  you  would 
expose,  in  this  manner,  eight  or  ten  pyramidal  portions,  not  very 
firmly  adherent.* 

In  females,  the  clitoris  is  larger  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  latter 
months  ; and  this  large  proportion  of  the  organ  I the  rather  notice, 
as,  in.  an  unguarded  moment,  it  may  lead  you  to  mistake  a female 
abortion  for  a male.  It  is  only  in  the  end  of  pregnancy  that  the 
testes  descend  to  the  scrotum  : like  those  of  birds,  they  lodge,  till 
then,  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  descent  of  the  testicles, 
it  is  said,  takes  place  somewhere  about  the  seventh  month  ; and 
this  fact  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  age  of  the  foetus.  Some- 
times both  the  testicles  fail  to  descend  ; sometimes  one  only  leaves 
the  abdomen  ; in  some  cases,  too,  they  descend  partially,  and  may 
lie  in  the  abdominal  ring,  and  may  prevent  its  closure. t 


It  is  remarkable  tbat,  in  certain  animals  which  haunt  the  water,  the  kidney  is  frequently 
constituted  by  separate  pieces,  which  are  loosely  compacted  with  each  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  here,  that  while  it  remains  in  the  uterus,  tlie  foitus  is  aquatic. 

+ By  an  eminent  agriculturalist  in  the  West  of  England,  Mr.  Wreford,  I am  informed. 
th.at,  where  the  testes  fail,  in  this  manner,  to  descend,  in  the  ram,  the  animal  is  not  capable 
of  procreating;  although  it  retains  the  power  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  the  perfect  animal.  If  one  of  these  rams  be  employed,  the  whole  flock  remains  unim- 
pregnated—yet  unions  are  frequent.  Men  who  labour  underthis  failure  of  the  descent  of  the 
testicles,  sometimes  suppose  they  are  impotent:  and  this  impression,  if  strong,  may  have 
the  eflect  of  really  creating  a disability.  I believe,  however,  that  this  impotcncy  is  almost 
entirely  mental— not  arising  from  physical  causes : and  this  opinion  seems  to  gather  strength 
from  those  frequent  unions  of  the  ram.  In  tlie  ram,  it  is  true,  the  seminal  fluid  wants  the 
generative  power.  But  the  defect  rests  there  ; and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  till  we  have 
proof  to  the  contrary,  whether  even  this  defect  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  the  human  geni- 
tals. I may  here  add,  that,  when  the  testes  do  not  descend,  they  are  not  usually  thoroughly 
developed;  the  organ,  perhaps,  remaining  of  one-third  the  size  which  it  would  have 
acquired  if  descent  had  occurred.  Hunter  has  remarked  this.  A patient  dying  with  stran- 
gulated hernia,  I was  requested  to  be  present  when  he  was  opened:  one  testicle,  of  large 
size,  was  come  down  into  the  scrotum,  wliile  the  otlier  remained  at  the  abdominal  ring,  and, 
lying  a little  way  within,  was  certainly  not  above  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  former.  It  was 
this  testicle  that  had  occasioned  the  strangulated  hernia;  for  it  kept  open  the  ring,  and  a 
small  piece  of  intestine  liaving  forced  itself  into  tlie  aperture,  strangulation  occurred  and 
eath.  So  that  old  as  the  patient  was,  and  he  was  more  than  thirty,  the  hernia  was  what  is 
led  congenital.  This  man,  during  life,  repeatedly  refused  to  bo  examined;  asserting 
be  had  no  swelling  at  the  groin,  though,  in  reality,  the  intestine  protruded  there;  and 
t us,  by  a foolish  aversion  to  the  necessary  investigation,  arising  out  of  a consciousness  of 
this  small  defect  of  structure,  the  poor  fellow  actually  lost  his  life.— Z)r.  Utundell. 


gg  PECOLIARITIES  OP  THE  FfflTUS. 

In  the  f«tns.  the  thyroid  gland  is  very  large ; being  well  supplied 
with  blood,  and  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  adu  t.  lo  same 
observation  applies  to  the  thymus,  proportionally  niueh  larger  t 
in  the  adult,  and  lying  behind  the  sternum  well 
Wood,  and  containing  a whitish  secretion,  ‘ “ 

not  heen  well  ascertained.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  tetear 
pretty  thoroughly  developed  at  birth,  in  order,  I suppose, 
maylyhold  of  the  breast.  The  inferior  limbs  are  very  small 
proporUonally,  and  this,  I presume,  because  children  are  desire 
to  be  carried  in  the  arms.  The  skin  of  the  fmtns  ^'='1“““^ 
covered  over  with  a sort  of  fat ; I have  never  myself  made  any 

accurate  obseiwations  upon  this;  hut  if  the 
by  the  absorption  of  the  liquor  amnii,  we  should  not  erpect  to  fi 
this  fa.  coating  the  surface,  and  this  fact  may,  therefore,  be 
virn-nd  Tt?  standinff  in  opposition  to  the  opinion. 

Tt  is  a ruluf  trntw  well  ascertained,  that  of  the  many  struc- 
tures which  compose  the  foetus,  by  far  the  greater  ^ 

no Tse  to  fmtal  life ; indeed  they  are  designed  to  ^-te  a^r  U, 
fmtus  is  come  forth  into  the  world,  and  has  entered  on  a new 
iTexisteuee.  That  the  heart  itself  is  not  peremptorily  necessary 

to  the  welfare  of  the  foetus,  seems  lobe  ccitain. 

titTer  again,  does  the  child  require  the  chylopoietic  appa- 
,a.r:  without  the  liver,  without  the  stomach,  without  the  bowels 
Tip  fat  and  grow.+  It  seems  that  the  child  is  nourished  y 

:l  o le  n„  rit  ous  material  which  is  absorbed  at  the  placenta, 
r mta  vessels  acting  like  the  root  of  a plant.  I once  made  a 
:rl  : 1 tioHical  experiment,  not  without  a view  to  some 


1 


IS.  ”1,..,  ..s  IS.  “ 

Tt a ....... 

tancct,  .01.  S,  p.  316.  exhibiiing  o foitu.,  consirting  merely  of  the 

+ See  a preparation  in  D • imnerfect  abdominal  carity. 

lower  limbs,  and  a cyst  forming  a very  imperfect 
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important  practical  reference,  which  succeeded  to  ray  wish.  For 
three  whole  weeks,  without  the  help  of  any  other  nourishment,  I 
supported  a dog  merely  by  the  injection  of  blood  into  the  jugular 
vein  ; every  day  or  every  other  day,  a few  ounces  were  introduced 
in  this  way ; and  though,  from  the  want  of  nicety  in  my  operations, 
the  S3’stem  became  disordered,  it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
! animal  was  well  supported  by  it.  Now  it  seems  to  be  in  this 
j manner  that  the  foetus  is  nourished,  without  the  help  of  the  chylo- 
I poietic  viscera,  there  is  an  absorption,  not  perhaps  of  integral  red 
blood,  but  of  the  colourless  yet  nutrient  portions,  and  this  san- 
guineous fluid  becomes  as  food  for  the  support  of  the  child. 

I It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  a well-formed  child,  there  is 
; no  secretion  going  on ; for,  in  some,  certainly  the  kidney  is  in 
I action,  and  a child  may  pass  urine  immediately  on  coming  into  the 
• world  ; there  is,  too,  a secretion  of  bile,  and  I have  seen  mucus  in 
1 the  stomach.  But  though  there  are  secretions  in  the  foetal  state, 
they  seem  to  be  far  less  general  and  abundant  than  those  which** 
' occur  after  birth.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a child  is  born  with 
the  urethra  imperforate ; now  if  the  urethra  remained  in  this 
condition  for  a few  weeks  or  days  after  birth,  the  bladder  would 
burst;  but  during  the  foetal  state,  this  imperforation  may  remain 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  occasioning  material  inconvenience. 
So,  too,  after  birth,  there  is  a large  secretion  of  bile  ; but  during 
the  foetal  state,  the  secretion  must  be  very  small,  for  no  bile  passes 
the  anus  ; and  if  the  bile  were  secreted  very  copiously,  the  bowels 
would  become  completely  over-distended  with  it. 

During  the  foetal  state,  however,  those  glandular  apparatuses, 
whose  action  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  child,  are  ob- 
served to  operate  vigorously  enough  ; those,  for  example,  which 
form  the  muscles — the  tendons — the  ligaments — the  nerves — and 
so  on.  Indeed,  these  substances  seem  to  be  formed  more  rapidly 
before  birth  than  afterwards  ; but  those  secretions  which  are  not 
requiied  during  the  foetal  state,  are  formed  very  sparingly  ; and 

I the  urine,  the  bile,  and  the  chylopoietic  secretions,  belong  to  this 
I class. 
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During  the  foetal  etate.  we  can  do  very  well  without  brains,* 
without  marrow,  without 

is  not  true,  however,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  destitute  of  se.  s 

hility,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  as  the  accoucheur  would  vmy 

willingly  believe,  when  he  is  about  to  use  the  perforator.  I have 
: in  turnilg,  felt  the  mouth  of  the 

Z finger,  to  know  whether  or  not  the  little  infant  would  suck 
Now,  in  two  instances,  I found  that  it  has  sucked  as  vigorously 
before  birth  as  afterwards,  thus  showing  that  It  felt  hunger,  , 
moLver,  it  perceived  the  finger,  that  it  had  sense  enough  . 
perform  the  operation  of  sucking,  and,  therefore,  that  its  min 
was  in  action.’^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when  the  perfo- 
Ttor  is  used,  the  child  is  seldom  felt  by  the  woman  to  move 
Having  given  myself  to  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  ' 

have  too  frequently  had  occasion  to  use  "d 

these  occasions,  asking  the  mother  whether  she  has  felt  fte  c 
move,  I have  usually  received  an  answer  m the  negative.  Whett  e 
it  be  that  the  sensibility  of  the  brain  is  but  small,  even  in  e a , 
0 ttat  from  this  cause,  the  fetus  does  not  feel  so  much  pain  as 

opHo.-weshou,dhaveevpected,.^ 

17t‘Ied\  Tnd”°it '010  that  little  struggling  is  produced 
Althoueh  u ually  the  se.sorium  exists,  yet  the  sensonum  ,s  not 
absotat°ely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fetal  state ; because  a 

child  formed  withoiit  brains,  is  an  occurrence  by  no 
qiiontit  and,  in  these  cases,  wo  find  that  the  fetuses  ouri  , 


+ Bearing  on  this  point  ^ delivery-not  certainly  of  a 

this  deficiency,  I was  mj  , this  foitus,  in  addition  to  a very 

perfect,  yet  of  a ,esser  particularities,  the  child  ultimately 

excellent  specimen  0 7’"  ’ „eek  after  its  birth  it  appeared  to  thrive, 

proved  to  be  vntliout  the  deglutition, &c.  without  difficulty.  Therewas  para- 

performed  the  several  offices  o P ’ rising  most  probably  from  the  spina 

lysis  of  the  inferior  child  gradually  declined,  and  surviving 

bifida  in  the  lumbar  region.  ^ ,be  want 

„„e  month  and  a day,  it  finally  fell  a ,,,  „„,eum  of  St.  Thomas’s 

of  the  cerebellum.  A preparation  of  this  subject  ra  y 

Hospital. — Ell’ 
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become  very  large,  and  seem  to  do  as  well  as  any  other.  I was 
formerly  present  at  a case  of  this  kind,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  brains, 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  away,  and  this  shows  how 
much  the  foetus  and  its  head  may  grow,  even  without  the  opera- 
tion of  thesensorium.  Very  frequently,  instances  occur  of  children 
being  born  with  one  arm,  or  one  leg  ;*  and  now  and  then  monsters 
are  formed,  consisting  solely  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  there 
being  no  brains  and  no  spinal  marrow,  or  only  a very  small  portion 
of  the  cauda  equina,  and  yet  these  monsters  grow. 

As  on  one  hand  there  may  be  a deficiency  of  parts  in  the  foetus, 
so  on  the  other,  nature  appears  to  have  played  her  sports  by  giving 
duplicate  members,t  or  redundances,  and,  moreover,  in  some  well- 
marked  cases,  has  even  transposed  the  original  organs.| 

There  is  a good  deal  ot  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  foetus  ; 
the  average,  I believe,  being  about  seven  pounds  ; some,  especially 
if  boin  prematurely,  weigh  much  less,  some  much  more  ; you  will 
now  and  then  meet  with  a foetus  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  seventeen  pounds’ 
to  omit  those  which  are  larger.  When  there  are  twins,  the  average 
weight  seems,  from  observation,  to  be  about  eleven  pounds ; the 
one  being  generally  heavier  than  the  other.  If  there  is  a plurality 


• Dr.  Hastings,  of  Worcester,  relates  a case  of  monstrosity,  in  which  both  the  upper  and 

lower  extremities  were  wanting,  and  yet  the  child  lived  for  near  a month.-EdinburgU 

Medico-ChiTurgicalTratisacUone,  vol.  2,  p.39. 

t In  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxx,  p.  296,  there  Is  the  history  of  a double-headed  male  child, 

(the  two  skulls  united  by  their  vertices,)  born  in  May,  17S3,  at  Mungulhaut,  in  the  province 

ofBurdwan,in  Bengal;  and  which  was  more  than  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  death, 

which  was  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a Cabra  de  Capello.  A preparation  of  the  case  is 

deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

t See  the  body  of  a fmtus  in  which  there  is  a complete  transposition  of  the  thoracic  and 

lominal  viscera.  The  left  lung  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  towards  which  the 

apex  of  the  heart  is  also  directed,  while  the  right,  or  tri-lobed  lung  is  situated  on  the  left.  In 

the  abdomen,  the  greater  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  emeum  are  situated  on  the  left  side ; while 

stomach  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  (to  show  which  the  small  intestines  have  been 

emoved,)  occupy  the  right.  Also,  a male  fmtus,  nearly  at  the  full  time,  in  which,  some  of 

abdomin.ll  viscera,  the  liver,  and  stomach  occupy  the  right  iliac  region;  the  greater 

part  of  the  small  intestines  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  into  which  they  have  passed 

S preternatural  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.—  College  <[/ Surgeons'  Mieseum. 

Lancet^ ‘'‘••corded  in  the 
Lancet,  vol.  ii.  p.  305, 1823-29. 
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of  children,  say  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  or  See,  the  average 
wcieht  lias  not  been  very  accurately  ascertaine  , ecaasc 
I;  are  rare  ; hut  the  average  is  supposed  to  he  about  the  sam 
as  that  of  tivins-say  of  ten  or  eleven  pounds.  Di.  Hul  me  w 
a case  in  which  there  were  five  children  at  a birth,  the  total  weigh 
of  the  five  being  about  eleven  pounds  and  a quarter.  The  increase 

of  weight  is  not  regularly  acquired.* 

POSITION  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  UTERO. 

The  position  of  the  fmtus  in  the  womb,  seems  to  be,  altogether, 
a position  of  repose.  The  chin  is  pushed  down  upon  the  chest,  the 
thighs  are  bent  forward  upon  the  abdomen  ; in  the  spaee  between 
the  head  and  knees,  the  arms  are  deposited,  and  the  ae  emg 
sVivhtly  inenrvated,  the  child  is  thrown  altogether  into  a form 
which  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  egg,  well  adapted  to  tha 
of  the  chamber  in  which  it  lodges.  After  birth,  our 
position  is  the  erect,  with  the  head 

Lition  is  usually  reversed,  and  the  head,  as  in  tumbling,  takes 
Its  place  below,  the  foetus  lying,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
with  the  head  precisely  over  the  os  uteri ; it  is  not 
ever,  that  this  is  the  case;  sometimes  the  nates,  ^ 

face  sometimes  the  back  presents,  but  the  presentation  of  the 
vextev  is  the  most  common.  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion usually  assigned,  to  account  for  the  presentation  of  the  vertex, 
namely,  that  it  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  head,  which,  fio 
mere  gravity,  brings  it  to  the  lowest  place,  provided,  the  feetus  being 
asleep,  no  muscular  resistance  oppose.  For,  if  tins  be  tine,  w i^y 

is  it  that  the  head  generally  presents  in  quadrupeds,  w lere  m 

; “ty  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  causel  Why  is  i.  too  that 
ft  gennally  presents  in  those  cases  wliere  there  is  a want  of  bran  , 


♦ bv  Wrisberg,  Burne.  and  others,  it  appears  that  an  embryo  of  six 
• From  measurement  y draclims,  at  twelve  weeks  two 

■weeks  weighs  about  thirty-seven  . eighth  between  four  and  five;  at  birth  the 

.1  me  .l>m  “ ''olriiupel.,  md  <.He.  trem  low  i.  ole.en  poeed.l  m. 
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there  being  little  more  than  the  face  of  the  child,  and  the  head 
being  by  no  means  the  heaviest  part  ? In  the  case  to  which  I have 
just  adverted,  the  child  came  away  under  the  presentation  of  the 
head,  notwithstanding  there  were  no  brains.  Where,  too,  there 
are  twins,  you  frequently  find  that  one  of  those  twins  is  presenting 
by  the  vertex,  commonly  that  which  first  issues,  while  the  other 
lies  under  a preternatural  presentation. 

OF  THE  PLACENTA.* 

By  the  placenta,  you  are  to  understand  the  vascular  structure 
' whereby  the  foetus  and  the  mother,  the  ovum  and  the  uterus,  are 
i put  into  communication  with  each  other. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  which,  in  the  ovum  of  the  mam- 
I miferous  genera,  the  placenta  assumes  ; sometimes  it  consists  of  a 
mere  membrane  with  a large  number  of  blood-vessels,  such  as  it  is 
asseited  to  be  in  the  sow,  and  such  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  mare, 
as  I myself  have  seen.  In  other  cases,  we  find  it  made  up  of 
numerous  small  pieces,  from  fifty  to  sixty,  or  more,  in  number, 
and  which  are  distributed  over  the  different  parts  of  the  ovum, 
every  where  meeting  and  uniting  with  the  uterine  surface ; and 
this  is  the  form  of  it  in  the  ruminating  animals.  In  other  cases, 
again,  as  in  the  human  ovum,  and  that  of  many  other  animals, 
we  find  the  placenta  consisting  of  a single  fleshy  mass  only.  Now, 
these  three  forms  may  bo  distinguished  respectively  by  the  names 
of  the  membranous,  ruminating,  and  that  which,  in  structure, 
resembles  the  human  placenta. 

The  ruminating  placenta  is  not  without  its  interest,  as  it  may 
■i  assist  your  study  of  the  human  ; and  I am  induced,  therefore,  to 
I make  it  the  subject  of  a few  remarks.  This  placenta  is  made  up 
' of  diffeient  parts,  varying  in  number,  but  usually  numerous;  and 
each  of  these  fleshy  masses  is  composed  of  two  portions,  one 
glowing  fiom  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  vascular,  cellular,  and 
containing  a secretion  ot  milky  appearance  ; the  other  growing 


Placenta;— Krom  ttXo 


KUOS',  pUikous,  a cake ; no  callcil  Irom  its  likeness  to  a cake.  ■ 
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from  tho  sortaco  of  the  memhranoua  bag,  enclosing  the  fmtus, 
and  consisting  of  a tassel  of  vessels,  which  shoot  into  the  fleshy 
^stance  of  L ntorns,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roots  o 
a tree  into  the  gronnd.  This  tassel  is  formed  of  the  capillaries 
the  nmbilical  arteries  and  veins  of  which  I was 
It  deserves  remark,  that  if  yon  inject  the  uterus  of  one  of  tee 
ruminating  anlmals,-the  cow,  or  the  sheep,  for 
inject  the  vascular  part,  which  Is  growing  from  it ; hut  you  do 
throw  oue  particle  into  the  tassel  which  is  growing  from  the 
surface  of  the  membrane;  and  if,  on 

the  umbilical  cord  Instead  of  the  uterus,  you  inject  the  tasse  , 
but  not  a particle  of  the  injection  will  quit  these  vessels  , so  as 
by  leavinv  Lm,  to  dilfase  itself  over  the  vascular  excrescence,  an 
lice  if  by  a sort  of  eradication,  you  bring  away  the  whole  tas  , 
you  find  the  excrescence  from  the  uterus 
Now,  it  follows  from  this,  which  is  the  great  pom  on  wh  cl 

to  fix  your  attention,  that  there  is  no  T” 

tassel  and  the  excrescence,  by  means  of  vessels  capable  of  tin 
mitling  red  blood,  otherwise  yonr  injection  would  pass  throng 
:ol!nication.  Von  inject  the  tassel,  but  the 

leave  tee  vessels,  to  enter  the  „„  tbe 

you  inject  the  excrescence,  hut,  m so  do  g,  y 

“tL  remarks  on  the  ruminating  placenta  being  premised  the 

i of  the  human  placenta,  and  of  those  which  resemble  it, 
::7be  ve  ';  cLiry  und’erstoodi  there  are  two  forms  which  these 

nlaleiitas  assume-sometimes  they  are  circular,  forming  a soi 

cake  • such  is  tho  human  placenta ; and  sometimes  they  or 

Lad  band  round  the  uterus,  like  a belt,  whence, they  are  some- 

times  denominated  zoniform. 

Museum.  The  ftrst  showing  the  uterus  of  a 

• See  preiiarations  in  D surface  ■ a second,  a membranous  bag  m which  the 

some  of  the  excrescences  seatet  or,ittle  knots,  growing  from  it;  a third,  showing  that 

lamb  is  contained,  that  in  the  tassels,  none  of  the  vesselshave  been 

theuterushas  been  ‘"J  J ^ ^,ieh  the  knot  of  vessels  has  been  injected, 

rr:;~:-o:haseuteredtheexe^^^^^^^^^  .he  iarge  sixe  of  the  part. 

tenders  all  this  very  apparent. 
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Of  the  zoniform  placenta,  you  have  an  example  in  the  ovum  of 
the  cat  and  hitch  ; of  the  circular  placenta,  you  have  a specimen 
in  those  of  the  Guinea-pig,  the  hare,  and  the  hat,  not  to  mention 
the  human  placenta.  Well  now,  of  these  placentas,  both  varieties, 
! in  their  minuter  structure,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 

ruminating  animals,  being  made  up  of  cells  and  vessels.  In  the 
1 first  place,  we  have  an  infinite  number  of  cells  with  which  the 

1 veins  and  arteries  of  the  uterus  communicate,  so  that  during  life 

I there  is,  through  this  structure,  a copious  flow  of  the  maternal 

I blood.  Now  I wish  you  to  observe  here,  that  these  cells  probably 

correspond  more  or  less  in  nature  and  ofiice,  with  those  excrescences 
before  mentioned,  seated  on  the  womb  of  ruminating  animals,  and, 
' therefore,  like  those  excrescences,  they  are  supplied  with  blood 

! from  the  uterus.  Again,  the  placenta  also  consists  of  another 

I part,  the  vessels,  as  they  are  called,  and  they  are  nothing  more 

I than  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins. 

This  is  proved  by  injecting  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  and 
then  picking  away  the  cells  with  a probe,  or  any  other  convenient 
instrument,  when  the  vessels  will  appear  filled  with  the  injection;  So 
that  you  may  observe  here  a correspondence  between  the  vascular 
part  of  the  human  placenta  and  those  tassels  before  demonstrated, 

I also  consisting  of  the  umbilical  capillaries,  and  forming  the  vascu- 
I lar  portion  of  the  ruminating  placenta. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  human  placenta  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
large  congeries  of  cells,  which  are  in  communication  with  the  mother, 
and  a large  congeries  of  vessels  which  are  in  communication 
with  the  child.  But  you  may  ask  me  here,  is  there  no  communication 
between  these  cells  and  vessels  ? That  there  is  a communication, 
though  by  orifices  exceedingly  minute,  there  can,  I think,  he 


little  doubt ; for  how  else  could  the  child  be  nourished,  or  how 
could  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  mother  be  communicated? 
hut  this  communication  is  not  by  means  of  orifices  or  tubes,  which 
arc  capable  of  transmitting  red  blood,  and  therefore  the  mother’s 
blood  does  not  pass  into  the  vessels  of  the  foetus,  nor  does  the 
blood  of  the  fcctus  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  mother.  Accordingly, 
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though  wo  fiud  tho  Mood  of  the  two  to  be  in  many  pomts  analogous, 
yet  there  is  evidence  enough  to  prove  satisfactorily  t lat  t ey  are 
not  identical.  That  there  Is  not  a communication  capable  o traus- 
mitting  the  integral  red  blood,  is  proved,  I think,  by  the  following 
considerations  ^First,  the  placenta,  cohering  to  the  uterus  yon 
may  inject  the  womb  with  the  greatest  care  and 
to  fill  at  once  the  cells  of  the  placenta  and  the  vessels  of  the  nteru^ 
and  yet  not  a particle  of  the  injection  finds  its  way  into 

IL  par.  of  L plaeeuta-the  capillary  ^ 

umbilical  arteries  and  veins.  The  result  here  is  " 

make  experiments  on  - — ^ Xir-. 

:fd  provided  ...e  iniectiou  be  performed 

and  inject  into 

with  J _ therefore,  although  a communication  between 

wpb  and  of  membrane.  Lymphatic  vtb&c  * y „i 

web,  ana  or  ^ ^ ^^nl  of 

tTe°°irit'  Ills  been  supposed  that  the  uourishinen.  of  tlie  tons 
he  absorbed  by  them,  but  they  have  not  been  found.  No 

nerves  hav  placenta  should  jointly  perform  the 

Testf“he  sZalh  a!!;  L lungs,  yet  without  «.o  help  of 

**  ctiire  Nerves,  the  anatomist  has  never  discoverer  ly 

nervous  structu  e.Jer^^  ;,.ysiologist  beeu  able  to  evince  their 

the  sealpe  , n 

Syi^hat  on'eirtting  .hrought^m_um^^ 

Wrisberg,  De  Michaiilis,  Dc  Schrader,  an.l  Lauth. 
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the  mother  nor  child  appear  to  feel  it ; yet  I remember  once 
I seeing  a child  which  had  a supernumerary  thumb  attached  to  the 
I hand  by  a delicate  filament,  and  which  was  taken  off  by  the 
i accoucheur  with  a pair  of  scissors  ; this  filament  was  not  thicker 
than  a thread,  and  yet  the  child  cried  stoutly  when  it  was  divided. 
This  child,  however,  did  not  cry  when  the  umbilical  cord,  of 
much  larger  size,  was  cut  through  ; so  that  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
nerves  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cord.* * 

The  placenta  usually  adheres  to  the  upper  part  or  middle  of  the 
uterus,  in  front,  laterally,  or  behind ; now  and  then  it  lies  over  the 
uterine  neck  and  mouth  ; and  this  extraordinary  position,  which, 

‘ on  cursory  reflection,  may  appear  of  small  importance,  is,  however, 
of  great  obstetric  interest ; for  where  it  is  so  situated,  the  patient 
becomes  liable  to  very  dangerous  floodings,  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  which,  we  shall  consider  at  large. 

The  number  of  placentas  usually  accords  with  the  number  of 
I foetuses  ; if  you  have  several  foetuses,  you  have  several  placentas  ; 
i if  a single  foetus  only,  then  the  placenta  is  single  ; thus,  with  twins, 
,;i  there  are  usually  two  placentas;  with  triplets,  three  ; and  there 
|)i  are  four  or  five  placentas,  when,  as  rarely  happens,  the  woman 
Id  produces  four  or  five  children  at  a birth.  Sometimes,  however, 

{ one  placenta  is  common  to  two  foetuses ; the  two  umbilical  cords 
I arising  from  the  same  centre.t 

OF  THE  FUNIS  UMBILICALIS. 

The  foetus  is  put  into  connexion  with  the  placenta,  by  means  of 
i'  what  is  called  the  umbilical  cord,  short,  generally,  in  the  ovum 

M.  Chaussier,  In  his  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Trisplanchnic  Nerves,  printed  above  twenty 
. years  back,  says  expressly,  that  filaments  of  the  hepatic  plexus  apply  themselves  to  the 

• umbilical  veins,  accompanying  them  into  the  cord,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  placenta. — Journal 
t Univers.  des  Sctenc.  Med.  April,  182G. 

Sir  E.  Horae,  Bauer,  Verheyen,  Ribes,  and  others,  agree  with  Ch.aussicr,  that  the  piacenta  is 
furnished  with  nerves;  but  it  is  denied  by  most  other  anatomists. 

+ illustrated  by  a preparation  in  Dr.  Blundell’s  Museum. 

} Funis  umbilicaiis: — From  ,funta,  a rope  or  cord;  and  umbiiitatia,  the  adjective  of 
umbilicus,  the  navel. 

S otherwise  coiled  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel  slrinfc. 
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of  animals,  and  longer,  proportionally,  in  the  human  ovum,  though 
its  length  is  liable  to  much  variety.*  An  average  measure  of  this 
cord  may  he  about  trvo  feet;  sometimes  the  cord  is  very  short. 

I know  not  that  any  serious  inconvenience 
extraordinary  brevity  of  the  funis,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  i y 
lay  hold  of  the  child,  and  drag  it  too  far  from  the  mother  im  - 
diately  after  birth,  you  incur  the  risk  of  prematurely  detac  rug 
the  placenta  by  a sudden  pull,  and  may  in  this  way  give  ri  e to 
heemorrhage,  not  to  add,  that  if  the  adhesion  of  the  placenta  e 
firm  so  as  to  prevent  detachment,  the  sudden  effort  might,  pci- 
haps,  occasionally  invert  the  uterus.  Hence  the  propriety  of  t iis 
rule,  namely,  that  as  soon  as  the  child  enters  the  world  you  ought 
trkeep  its  abdomen  as  close  as  possible  to  the  genitals  of  th 
mother,  till  you  find  by  a little  examination,  whether  t le  coi 

be  or  not  of  the  ordinary  length. 

It  the  umbilical  cord  is  much  longer  than 
always  a risk,  lest  in  the  form  of  a loop  it  should  lie  forth  rn  he 
vogiim  before  birth,  an  accident  which  is  prevented  by  i s hein 
cofled  round  the  neck  or  limbs  of  the  child.  If  the  cord  lie  forth 

in  this  manner,  as  already  explained  to  you,  the  dangci 

•rlovnhlp  for  the  vessels  becoming  corn- 
foetus  becomes  very  consideiah  , .,  v +he  iielvis, 

pressed  when  the  head  descends  among  the  bo  ‘ 

and  the  circulation  being  in  this  manner  arrested,  at  a time  w h 
respiration  cannot  proceed,  the  child  dies  in  the  uterus,  suffocated. 
To  prevent  this,  it  was  formerly  recommended  that  a piece  o 
^ ^ 1 mild  he  procured,  and  that  this,  together  with  the  coid, 

rr  t:  presselTnto  the  uterus,  provided  this  may  he  accom 
a n wi  Irout  violence  or  risk  of  laceration;  the  sponge  (to 

the  descent  of  the  cord  a second  time)  being  left  in  the 

•*i  a funis  which  was  not  more  than  six  Inches  long.  Mr.  Llojd,  . 

. Dr.  Haighton  met  with  a instance  found  the  cord  surrounding 

gentleman  formerly  associated  w length  washy 

thenechofthefmtus.  - Jotiier  case,  found  the  cord  coUed  around  the 

no  means  inconsiderable.  Mr.  B ^ third,  ohs.  401.  Hebenstreit, 

nech  seven  times.  Wrisherg,  forty-eight  inches.  Vide  Com: 

forty  inches,  Haller  Disp.  Anat.tom.v.p 

Getting,  tom.  iv.p.GO.-Br.  liurni. 
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, uterus,  to  bo  afterwards  expelled  by  the  pains,  in  conjunction  with 
' the  placenta. 

The  blood-vessels,  of  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  in  part  com- 
posed, are,  in  the  human  ovum,  thi’ee  ; one  large  umbilical  vein, 
(when  fully  distended,  nearly  as  big  as  the  little  finger,)  and  two 
smaller  arteries — the  umbilicals,  of  which  I formerly  had  occasion 
to  speak.*  These  vessels,  in  general,  do  not  take  a direct,  but 
a more  or  less  serpentine  course,t  and,  in  some  instances,  they 
are  very  much  contorted.  In  the  cord  of  the  mare,  as  I am 
informed,  the  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  two  in  number.  In  the  funis 
i of  the  calf,  beside  the  blood-vessels,  there  is  another  canal  called 
] the  urachus,  which  leads  from  the  bladder  along  the  cord  into  a 
: peculiar  membranous  receptacle,  the  allantois,  of  which  I shall 
hereafter  speak,  and  which  seems  to  contain  much  of  the  urine  of 
the  foetal  animal.  In  the  funis  of  the  puppy,  we  find  a single  artery 
and  vein  arising  from  the  mesentery  inosculating  with  the  vessels, 
there  passing  along  the  umbilical  cord,  and  ultimately  breaking  up 
into  a large  number  of  capacious  capillaries,  which  ramify,  with 
great  minuteness,  over  a very  delicate  membrane  called  the  tunica 
erythroides. 

No  nervesj  have  been  detected  in  the  umbilical  cord,  although 
they  have  been  sought  for  with  great  diligence  ; and  I can  state, 
j from  my  own  observations,  that  this  part  seems  to  be  wholly  des- 
1 titute  of  sensibility,  in  respect  to  both  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 

I No  large  lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  there  ; there  is  reason 


Sometimes  there  is  but  one  artery  and  two  veins,  specimens  of  wliich  are  described  by 
Blandin  and  Velpeau.— Dr.  Ryan’s  Manual^  3rd  edit.  p.  77. 

A specimen  of  a cord  with  two  vessels  only,  may  be  consulted  in  Dr.  Blundell’s  collection . 
In  this  case,  the  vein  and  arteries  are  both  single,  and  the  latter  of  extraordinary  capacity. 

+ The  umbilical  vessels  run  in  a spiral  direction,  withiu  the  covering  of  the  cord,  and  the 
twist  is  generally  from  right  to  left.— Dr.  liurns^  Midwifery,  7th  edit.  p.  182. 

The  arteries  very  often  twist  round  the  vein,  in  a very  curious  and  beautiful  manner. 
Sometimes  they  run  in  a parallel  line  with  the  vein.— Dr.  Demmin's  Midwifery,  by  Mr. 
"Waller,  p.  133. 

A preparation,  showing  considerable  distortion  of  these  vessels,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Blun* 
dell’s  Museum. 

t Chaussier,  Reuss,  Darr,  and  others,  entertain  a contrary  opiuiou. — Dr,  Ryan, 
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to  believe  that  lymphatics  are  wanting  altogether  in  the  plaMnta, 
and,  therefore,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them  in  the  fums. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  in  its  composition 
exceedingly  simpie,  made  up,  apparently,  of  the  vessels,  a ce  n ar 
web,  filled  with  a sort  of  gelatinous  material,  and  hy  which  cellular 
web  those  vessels  are  bound  together,  and  of  a membranous  sheath, 
or  prolongation  of  the  chorion,  hereafter  to  be  spoken  of,  an 
which  gives  a covering  to  the  cord  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Of  this  membrane  you  may  observe  the  thinness,  the  smoothness, 
the  firmness,  when  you  are  bringing  away  the  placenta  ; for  when 
you  lay  hold  of  the  funis,  this  membrane  is  lying  in  your  hand. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  funis,  which  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  mucus  contained  in  the  cells,  more  than  upon  the  site  of  he 
vessels,  there  is  much  variety  in  different  subjects;  hence 
cord  may  be  unusually  small,  or  on  the  other  hand,  very  large. 
In  the  latter  case,  Mauriceau  considers  it  proper  always 
apply  two  ligatures,  instead  of  one,  on  the  portion  which  remains 
atLlied  to  the  child,  for  it  has  happened,+  that  by  the  shrink- 
ing  of  the  cord  under  the  ligature,  the  chiid  has  died  from 

’’“upm^hrunibilical  cord  we  sometimes  meet  with  knots,t  and, 
if  I may  confide  in  reports  received,  sometimes  two  or  three  § 
knots  miy  be  found  upon  the  cord  at  once.  To  Dr.  Hnntei  I m y 
refer  you  for  a very  plausible  explanation  of  the  formation  of  these 
w,  when  single,  for  he  has  suggested  that  the  umbilical  cord, 
t birth  may  perhaps  form  a coil  round  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri 
and  that  the  fmtiis,  in  passing  the  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
may,  It  the  same  time,  pass  through  the  loop,  carrying  the  um  i- 


r;,nn. 

; Illustratecl  by  a prepara  lo  ^ at  these  Hospitals,  informed  me,  that  at  New 

^ Mr.  Rogers,  an  American.  notwithstanding 

,rk,  a case  had  “^  J7rom  onet  .id  of  the  co 

;se  knots,  injection  could  be  thrown 

Dr.  lUundell. 
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lical  extremity  of  the  cord  along  with  it,  so  as  to  form  the  knot  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  body  passes  into  the  world.  And  this 
explanation  enables  us  to  understand  well  enough  how  a single  knot 
may  be  formed  ; but  then  how  is  it  that  two  or  three  knots  are 
produced  ? how  that  a knot  may  be  found  on  the  cord  in  the  earlier 
months,  though  the  feetus  has  never  left  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ? 
Really  the  solution  of  this  knot  may  remind  one  of  that  of  Gordius, 
or  of  the  knot  scarcely  less  notorious,  knit  by  the  hand  of  Obadiah, 
fated  to  bring  to  light  that  comprehensive  code  of  imprecations, 
the  contents  of  which  his  liberal  master  so  generously  showered 
down  upon  every  part  of  his  person. 

The  origin  of  the  cord  is  the  navel ; its  termination  is  the  pla- 
centa, where  its  insertion  is  commonly  central,  though  it  sometimes 
unites  wdth  the  placenta  at  the  margin,  or  intermediately.  And  this 
I the  rather  wish  you  to  notice,  because  when  the  insertion  of  the 
I cord  is  marginal,  you  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  one-half  of  the 
j placenta  had  been  torn  away,  tbe  other  half  still  remaining  in  the 
uterine  cavity. 

An  eccentric  insertion  of  the  cord  at  the  abdominal  extremity  is 
I more  rare,  and  yet  now  and  then  even  this  variety  is  observed,  the 
j‘  springing  from  the  one  or  other  side  of  the  abdomen.*  The 
point  is  curious,  but  in  a practical  view  it  seems  to  be  of  small 
( obstetric  import. 
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' In  the  same  way  as  the  chick  is  enclosed  in  the  shell,  the  human 
! feetus,  too,  is  shut  up  in  a bag,  or  cyst,  this  cyst  containing  the 
vwater,  in  which  tbe  child  floats,  for,  in  our  origin,  we  arc  all  of 
■:us  aquatic.  In  general  the  number  of  the  cysts  corresponds  with 
the  number  of  foetuses,  though  this  is  not  invariable,  for  when 


INVOLUCRA,  or  membranes. 

tl.c.0  are  two  foetuses  you  may  lave  a single  cyst  only,  this  being 
thee  are  tw  , observers,  th.s  com- 

common  to  botU,  ana  i Thprp  is  an 

•f  nf  rpppntacle  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Theie  is  an 

the  foetuses  are  i°n 

- - le  carHea  on  to  the 

Ml  period  of  nine  * ..„„,oora  are  composed 

of  at  lelst,  four  membranes-,  the  decidua  uten,  the  dec  dua 

are  three  only;  the  deerdua  uter  the  c , 

the  decidua  rcilesa  not  ° p„,ouse  it  is  in 

outermost  is  the  decidua  uteri,  w ten  ^ membrane 

eontaetwitl.  the  womb,  and  rece.ves 

which  lies  internally  is  fte  - 

fluid  already  mentioned  t . . interposed.  In  the 

between  these  two  „tori  is  somewhat  thick, 

latter  months  of  „ijae  months ; being 

V Vo'l  ~o“  ^ " '“'f  • 

Nolte  P^:l.aof  the  human  ovum  is  contained  hetoveen  two 

. A wu.»  -y"-  h.  ........ 

„e,  that  while  m utero  he  hat  ^ inconvenience  but,  fro 

' , S..  . 1 SO  t.i.sO™-  “ " "■•  •"■ 

,i,ub ,»  p™*'  .m,  ..ml.  n»"  "■«  .P”-'"-”"- 

,iua  and  uterus  are  full ; hoUi  ocn.^ 
deWs  Museum. 
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Heaves  of  the  tunica  decidua,  as  a handkerchief  interposed 
I between  two  hands,  both  of  the  placentar  surfaces  being  co- 
ivered  by  the  leaves  of  the  decidua.  This  being  the  case,  it 
I follows,  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  chorion  and  amnion  must  be 
5 spread  out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,*  for  they  both 
;llie  within  the  decidua. 


TUNICA  DECIDUA.t 

I It  was  observed  to  you  that  the  outer  membrane  of  the  ovum  is 
tthe  tunica  decidua,  called  also  caduca  laccrabilis,  and  the  spongy 
(chorion,  adhering  externally  to  the  uterus — internally  to  the 
(chorion;  remarkable  for  its  high  degree  of  vascularity;  and 
ffurther  deserving  notice,  as  it  derives  all  its  blood-vessels,  so  far 
aas  has  been  ascertained  by  injections,  from  the  womb. 

This  membrane  is,  it  seems,  generated  by  the  uterus  itself,  and 
i is  not  produced  from  the  same  rudiments  as  the  foetus,  the  chorion, 
ja  and  the  amnion.  In  extra-uterine  pregnancy  sometimes,  though  by  no 
'means  universally,  when  the  rest  of  the  ovum  is  formed  externally 
■ to  the  utcius  in  the  ovary  or  tube,  the  tunica  decidua  becomes 
organised  more  or  less  perfectly  in  the  uterine  cavity,  where,  in 
t these  cases,  the  rudiments  have  never  been  admitted  ; and  hence 
;wc  may  understand  clearly  enough,  why  it  is  that  the  deciduous 
I'vessels  are  derived  not  from  the  fetus  but  from  the  uterus,  they 
jihbeing  supplied  from  that  structure  by  which  it  is  originally  geiie- 
Trated.  If  we  ohserve  the  decidua  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
"we  find  that  it  is  somewhat  thick  and  tender,  and  of  reticulatedk 


Dr.  Blundell  illustrates  these  parts,  by  a preparation  of  a small  portion  of  the  pla- 
^centawith  the  three  membranes  in  connexion ; the  decidua  above,  the  amnion  below,  the 
c onon  ranging  intermediately.  In  the  preparation  there  is  a portion  of  the  placcnt.a,  and 
adherent  uterus,  su*^)ended  hy  the  decidua.  The  chorion  and  amnion  lie  upon  the 
decidua,  from  which  they  are  partially  detached  ; and  the  decidua 
s distinctly  separated  into  two  membranous  lamina,  between  which  the  substance 
O'  the  placenta  lodges. 

unica  Decidua:  T«nie«,  a coat  or  memljiane;  rfecldna,  an  adj.  from  decide  to  fall 
or  DC  cast  olTi  ^ 

i There  IS  a preparation  slicwing  tlie  (looky  appearance  of  the  decidua  in  tlie  earlier 
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nf  net-work  visible  enough  upon  its 
appearance,  presenting  immersed  in  water, 

surface,  more  especially  if  the  mem  i . ^ore 

u,=  n.lddlo  tUe  »e.- 

rcmartablc;  and  daring  the  appearance, 

,ranc  . no  tMc.  Zd;  o-er,rd,  *ar  H 

and  resembles  a mass  j„terposed,  and 

is  between  tbe leaves  0 structures  whicb  gives 

l:  rr:  «;;andmasLe  appearance  to  wblcb  . bare  last 
“^tprlaclpaluses  ot  .be  -Jf  ^ pT:ltd 

placenta  may  be  elaborated. 

CHORlON.t 

interposed  between  the  tunica  decidua 

chorion  is  situated;  o^um,  and  these  being 

vessels  only,  particular  y . .vg  f^tus  ; for  the  tunica 

derived,  not  from  the  uterus,  ''  Z"  but  the  chorion  is  a 

decidua  is  a part  or  memb^^^^^^^  of ji ^ 

part  or  membrane  o to  its  welfare  in  the  fmtal 

or  head,  and  perhaps  ^bich  form  the  foetus,  form  also 

the  chorion,  an  h intellisible  In  its  sensible  proper- 

„,smbrane  becomes  Cl- transparent.t  excepting 

T:C:^:C  »;  g sCn.  w,.en  It  is  covered  o.r  more 

!:::?sC;t>;:ub  ab^esbag^wb^^ 

,„ay  be  uoted  -itbout  .Ufficulty 

because  it  always  escapes  from  decidua  has  been  removed,  so 

i See  a preparation  of  the  u chorioii-smootb,  thin,  and  in  a grea 

Ibat  the  membrane  on 

measure  transparent.— Or.  U 
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i appearance  of  plush,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  comparison  ; and  this 
ishag  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  capillaries  of  the  umbilical 
iveins  and  arteries,  so  that  in  truth  it  constitutes  the  vascular 
[part  of  the  placenta.  This  fact  is  proved  by  injections  : the  injec- 
ttion  of  the  cord  fills  this  superficial  fringe.*  It  is  further  proved 
aand  illustrated  by  the  chorion  of  the  sheep,  on  which  we  find  those 
t tassels  of  vessels  formerly  demonstrated,  and  which  seem  to  be 
nnothing  more  than  the  vascular  shag  collected  into  small  knots, 
ji  instead  of  being  regularly  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
jDmembrane. 

i 

i I know  not  whether  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  func- 
jitions  of  the  chorion ; but  the  most  probable  use  seems  to  be  that  of 
ggenerating  those  capillaries,  and  assisting,  therefore,  most  impor- 
tantly in  the  formation  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  placenta. 

AMNION. t 

The  ovum,  I have  observed  already,  is  composed  of  three 
smembranes ; the  amnion,  or  third  membrane,  lying  internally, 
and  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  chorion  and  of  the 
/placenta.  This  membrane  is  remarkable  throughout  pregnancy 
^r  its  thinness,  density,  and  a transparency  like  that  of  glass. 
|That  it  secretes  the  liquor  amnii,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ; 
/ind  it  is  for  this  purpose,  probably,  that  it  is  mainly  intended, 
lihough  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  membranes,  the  chorion 
more  esiiecially,  it  assists  in  giving  that  strength  to  the  ovum 
Ivhich  is  so  essential  to  the  security  of  the  child.J  The  human 
i.mnion,  so  far  as  I know,  has  never  been  visibly  injected,  though 
' he  attempt  has  been  many  times  made,  the  failure  probably  arising 

• • See  a specimen  of  the  chorion  of  the  sheep,  with  the  vessels  separated  into  knots  or 
issels,  they  are  injected,  and  the  injection  was  thrown  into  them  by  the  umbiiical  cord. 

o preparations  showing  the  fringe  covering  the  chorion  during  the  earlier  weeks,  in  some 
^ m universally,  in  others  topically;  the  resemblance  to  the  vascular  tassels  on  the  slieep’s 
onon  being  very  obvious.-ZJr.  BlundeWs  Muneum. 

Amnion.— From  iifiinov^amnion,  and  that  from  afli/o'i,  amnos,  alamb  or  lamb’s  skin  ; 

) called  from  its  softness. 

t ee  a preparation  in  which  the  amnion  is  very  line,  and  answering  to  the  purnose  liern 
oserved — Dr.  lUundM's  Museum. 

I 


formation  of  the  placenta. 

p vPQqpls  •*  but  in  animals, 

being  formed  from  Ac  »““J"  ™ tetas  that  the 

from  our  injections  in  Htutes,  that  it  is  ,he  vessels 

hlood-vesselsof  the  amnion  are  IL  even  in 

of  the  nterns,  therefore,  you  can  injection 

animals : to  fill  its  vascular  system,  you  must 

into  the  cord. 

formation  of  the  placenta. 

Havlngsaidthusmuchrespecfingtlm^^^^^^^^^ 

ovum,  I may  now  proceed  to  ma  ^ 

membranes  being  required.  ^ two  principal  parts— 

The  placenta  appears  «<>  “ oU  1 and 

a large  ° „ts  of  the  placenta  are  supposed 

the  manner  in  which  of  a graphic 

to  be  produced,  may  imrtrps-nation,  the  uterus  is 

iiiustratmn.  Undet 

irmemWe^f  Ac  uterus 
L afterwards  hccomes  the  tunica 

proceeds,  the  inner  membrane  of  „f  ,essels,  and, 

Lo  the  gelatinous  decidua  a -aside 

indeed,  this  admits  of  1'"'“^’.''“""“':  /j,,j,n,,i„,  the  membrane, 
uterus  adherent,  on  laying  it  open, 

— 

* The  7-/>r!  Ryan',  Midwifery,  Sr.l  E.lit.  p.  H. 

the  I'cctus,  by  ChauBsier. 
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shooting  into  the  ovunij  elaborate  there  the  cellular  part  of  the 
placenta;  and  this  opinion,  if  true,  (and  its  truth  is  highly 
probable,)  may  explain  to  us  why  it  is  that  the  cells  are  in  free 
I communication  with  the  uterus  during  gestation,  and  why  the 
I maternal  blood  flows  through  those  cells  so  abundantly  ; for  it  is 
i|f  from  her  substance  that  they  are  formed,  and  the  cellular  portion 
:(  of  the  placenta  is  not  a part  of  the  foetus,  but  of  its  parent.  But  to 
!i[ proceed:  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inner  membrane  of  the  womb 
It  throws  its  vessels  into  the  decidua,  a large  number  of  vessels  are 
aalso  thrown  off  into  the  same  membrane  by  the  chorion;  and  by 
tthis  membrane  apparently  it  is,  that  the  vascular  part  of  the 
[placenta  is  formed.  All  this  appears  to  be  going  forward  in 
ttbe  gelatinous  material  secreted  by  the  uterus;  in  the  very 
^substance  of  which  material  these  cells  and  vessels  become  formed  ; 
aand  this,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  enables  us  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  placenta  is  lodged  between  those  layers,  or 
iamellae,  of  the  decidua,  before  demonstrated,  for  it  is  of  this 
gelatinous  material,  which  receives  the  cells  and  vessels  into  its 
-Substance,  that  the  decidua  ultimately  consists. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  human  placenta,  like  that  of 
xhe  ruminating  animal,  consists  of  two  organs  combined— the  one 
'ihe  cellular,  formed  by  the  menstruating  membrane,  like  the 
uterine  excrescences  of  the  ruminating  animal,  a portion  of  the 
another ; the  other,  the  vascular,  formed  by  the  chorion,  like  the 
lassels  of  the  ruminating  animals- a portion  of  the  foetus,  indeed, 
lothing  more  than  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
eins.  Of  these  structures,  both  become  formed  in  the  substance 
f gelatinous  consistency  secreted  by  the  uterus,  and  of  which 
■tfterwards  the  decidua  consists. 

TUNICA  DECIDUA  REFLEXA. 

n the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  besides  the  decidua,  chorion, 
amnion,  there  is  yet  a fourth  membrane,  to  which,  as  you 
,.ay  recollect,  I adverted  at  the  outset, — I mean  the  tunica  dcci- 
ua  reflexa.  If  taking  an  ovum  about  two  months  old,  you  wash 
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it  and  lay  it  in  water,  you  may  then  « ; 

thick,  flocky,  and  laeerahle-the  deeidna  nten  ; 
this  away,  you  next  exhibit  the  tun.ea  dec.dua  . flexa  r 
moving  thereflexa,  you  find  the  chorion,  and  beneath  th.e  tl 
anmiol  Now  it  is  remavkahle,  that  if  the  ovum  he  examined 
about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  we  find  that  the  re  exa  is  m ler 
iniw  or  in  a great  measure  vanished,  the  reason  of  which 
Ippears  to  be,  that  about  this  time  the  reflexa  itself  ceases  to 
arL  though  the  growth  of  the  ovum  continues,  and  thus  tl 
L:;raneLcomes*more  and  more  stretched,  or  attenuated,  Jill 
at  length  it  vanishes  completely,  or  small  vestiges 

mode  in  which  the  decidua  uteri  reflexa  appears  to  he  formed 

is  thus  explained  ;-It  is  said  that  the  gelatinous  material  may  g 
IS  thus  exp  a ,„a, meats, 

ILrhlteTt  rl^^ln.  theWlopiau  tube,  become  completely 
wtuen  nave  eui,  v , c„rface  These  rudiiDcnts, 

out  that  portion  of  the  8““”°  ^ to  form  in  this 

their  surface,  so  that  ano  eu 

manner,  the  of  the 

neflexion  Uflexa  is  unknown;  it  has 

re::s;;rertharit  may  assist  in  fixing  the  ovum,  when  small, 
ia  the  uterus.  ^ the 

, ’"reX  irCi!elicate  and  vascular,  communicating 

■71  m tntery  by  the  artery  and  vein,  already  demonstrated; 
t i tH  of  this  membrane,  however,  I am  unable  to  explai  • 

what  IS  the  ^ membranous  hag, 

r„  the  ovum  of  1 c 

r:::--  “-"-r " "" " 

^ the  urachus  before  mentioned. 

o::,:.  we  sometimes  hud  a ,it.,e  bag.  about  as  hig 
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as  a pea,  and  which  always  lies  near  the  margin  of  the  placenta, 
this  hag  containing  within  it  a little  coagulated  mass,  the  use  of 
j which  is  unknown.  This  small  cyst  is  denominated  the  vesicula 
j umhilicalis,  and  what  may  be  the  use  of  this  vesicle  has  not  been 
j ascertained;*  it  seems'to  be  more  analogous  to  the  tunica  erythro- 
I ides  of  the  puppy  than  to  the  allantois  of  the  calf,  to  which  it  has 
j been  likened,  and  the  rather,  because  a filament,  divisible  into 
two  more  delicate,  may  be  traced  down  from  the  vesicle  to  the 
foetal  mesentery,  the  filaments  ajiparently  representing  the  omphalo 
mesenteric  arteries  and  vein.  From  Professor  Meyer,  of  Bohn, 
I first  learnt,  that  with  proper  care  this  membrane  may  be  detected, 
not  only  in  the  earlier,  but  in  the  latter  months.  It  seems  not  to 
be  much  larger  in  the  end  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  commencement.t 

LIQUOR  AMNII. 

The  membranes  are  filled  with  a fluid  varying  much  in  its  quan- 
I tity,  consisting  sometimes  of  a few  ounces,  and  sometimes  of 
' several  gallons,  but,  on  an  average,  measuring  from  half  a pint 
I to  a pint,  and  this,  which  forms  our  first  element,  is  called  the 
1 liquor  amnii.J 

When  the  liquor  amnii  is  unusually  sparing  in  its  quantity,  I 
l.know  not  that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  that  circumstance ; 
.ibut  when  there  is  too  much  of  it,  then  you  have  that  dropsy  of  the 
i'ovum  of  which  I formerly  had  occasion  to  treat,  and  which  is  most 
effectually  relieved  by  puncturing  the  membranes. 


• The  use  of  the  vesicula  umbilicalts  is  to  nourish  the  embrjo  by  the  albuminous  fluid  it 
^contains. — Or.  Ryan's  Manual,  3rd  Edit.  p.  72. 

t See  Specimens.-Or.  JUundcll'a  Museum. 

t The  liquor  amnii  is  purest,  clearest,  and  most  limpid  in  the  first  months ; acquiring  a 
colour,  and  becoming  somewhat  ropy  towards  the  latter  end.  It  varies  in  diirerent  subjects, 
)oth  ,n  regard  toconsistence  and  quantity;  and  after  a certain  period,  proportionally  diminishes 
woman  advances  in  her  pregnancy.  It  appears  in  every  respect  an  cxcrementitious  fluid, 
-Dr.  Hamilton's  Outlines  qf  Midwifery,  Mb  Edit.  p.  80. 

The  liquor  amnii  is  sometimes  transparent  like  water,  at  otiier  times  yellow,  brown 
green,  &c.  and  of  various  consistencies— Ur.  Dewees. 

Thise  differences  seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  tlic  constitution  of  the  parent  — 
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The  ofSce  which  the  liquor  amnii  discharges  appears  to  bo  very 
imporlaot;  in  the  first  place  it  affords  the  totns  a yielding  medium, 
in  which  it  moves  about  with  ease ; for,  if  the  liquor  amuu  had 
been  wanting,  we  then  should  have  been  fettered  m our  earl.est 
formation,  by  the  fibres  of  the  uterus ; again,  facts  prOTo  that 
this  liquor,  somehow  or  other,  defends  ns  from  the  destructive  pres- 
sure of  the  uterus,  which,  but  tor  the  action  of  the  water  would 
crush  us  as  you  may  perceive  it  has  done  a fintus  in  ■ 

for,  in  case  of  twins,  the  fmtns,  which  lodges  in  an  unbroken  bag, 
remains  unhurt,  though  its  companion,  if  the  membranes  burst, 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  same 
uterus,  which,  owing  to  the  proteetion  of  the  water,  ” 

injury  on  the  other  child.  Thirdly,  in  the  progress  o delivery, 
the  water,  in  conjunction  with  the  involucra,  forms  a sort  ofw  dge, 
which,  playing  in  the  os  uteri,  lays  it  open,  and  of  conme  expe 
dites  the  delivery.  You  will  observe,  accordingly,  that  when 
there  are  pains,  the  bag  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  worn  ^ 
pressing  gently  upon  the  margins,  aud  acting  eipansiv  y, 
d"hence  the  necessity  of  a rule  hereafter  to  be  mentioned- 
im  an  that  we  should  leave  the  disruption  of  the  membranes  o 
na”  e-lor!  at  all  events,  that  we  should  take  care  that  the  mou  1, 
of  the  womb  be  fully  opened,  before  we  have  recourse  any 

artificial  means  of  laying  open  the  bag.  the  nro- 

I have  said  that  a principal  use  of  the  liquor  ’ '?  > 

tection  of  the  fmtus  from  the  effect  of  the  uterus  ; and  th  s m 
proved  from  the  consequence  of  a premature  disc,  g 
Lter.  I have  three  fetuses*  that  have  been  crushed  in  tl 
manner,  like  thousands  before  them;  and  it  deserves  espe 

mark'  that  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  crushed  fetus  was  a wi  , 
tL  other  child,  its  fellow,  enclosed  in  a separate  bag,  but  su 
•acted  to  the  pressure  of  the  same  uterus,  escaping  m conscquenc 
' r h no  wotLed  by  the  water  of  the  ovum.  Conceive  to  your- 

1 a!  eJ  lodged  lithe  centre  of  a bladder  filled  with  waWr, 

“SI  this  manner,  e.vtcrnal  pressure  would  not  i,u_m 


. see  the  preparations  ia  the  Muficum. 
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i it ; but  should  the  bladder  burst,  and  the  water  flow,  the  egg  being 
) no  longer  protected,  might  be  crushed  by  the  same  pressure  which 
3 it  before  sustained  without  injury ; and  thus,  perhaps,  it  is  with 
I the  foetus  in  the  midst  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

It  has  been  asserted,*  that  the  liquor  amnii  nourishes  the  foetus  ; 
j but  to  this  opinion  I cannot  accede,  and  on  these  grounds  : first, 
1 where  children  are  born  in  a perfectly  healthy  state,  the  liquor  amnii 
i sometimes  is  found  to  be  foetid  ; secondly,  the  foetus,  sometimes 
I consists  merely  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body — the  legs,  pelvis, 
{ and  parts  immediately  contiguous,  all  the  rest  of  its  structure  being 
I wanting,  and  yet  those  foetuses  are  nourished.  Now  it  is  clear 
I that  such  monsters  cannot  swallow  and  digest  the  liquor  amnii,  for 
I they  have  no  apparatus  for  digesting,  nor  any  organ  for  swallowing, 
i Again,  it  happens  now  and  then  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  discharged 
I a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  birth  of  the  child  ; and  I 
I believe  cases  have  occurred  where  the  umbilical  cord  has  hung  a 
ji  little  way  through  the  os  uteri,  showing  clearly  that  the  bag  was 
iji  open,  and  empty  of  the  liquor,  and  yet  the  foetus  has  been  plump, 
||-  and  well  nourished  at  birth,  which  could  not  have  been  had  the 
nourishment  of  the  child  depended  upon  the  liquor  amnii.  So  that, 
u not  to  push  this  point  any  further,  on  all  these  grounds,  as 
(children  may  remain  in  utero  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
I after  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  be  nourished  very 
iwell;  as  healthy  children  may  be  born  where  the  liquor  amnii 
|iis  foetid;  and  as  you  may  have  monsters  without  mouths  or 
[(digestive  organs,  perfectly  well  nourished;  I think  it  cannot  be 
s said  the  luiuor  amnii  nourishes  the  foetus.  Add  to  this — that  if 

• Harvey  and  Hiemerbroeck,  considered  the  water  of  the  amnion  highly  nutritive  and 
H lacteons;  and  with  lludbeck,  Haller,  Darwin,  La  Courve,  maintained  it  passed  by  the  mouth 
‘‘to  the  stomach;  while  Alcmeon,  Bufibn,  and  Van-den-Bosch  alleged  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
skin.  Lobstein  held  the  fluid  was  partly  absorbed  by  the  genitals;  Osiaiuler,  Oken,  and 
Muller,  that  it  was  absorbed  and  modified  by  the  mammic,  then  conveyed  to  the  thymusgland, 
and  finally  to  the  thoracic  duct;  while  Schurigius,  David,  Rccderer,ScheeIe,  Winslow,  Heroldf, 
Bedard,  and  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  believe  it  to  enter  the  tracliea  and  bronchi,  and  to  be 
there  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  The  present  received  opinion  is  that  the  pla- 
centa is  the  source  of  nutrition  to  the  foetus,  and  not  the  liquor  amuM. — Dr.  Jij/aji's  Manual, 
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you  evaporate  a table  spoonful  of  the  liquor,  you  may  find,  indeed, 
that  it  contains  a little  solid  matter,  allied  to  serum  m its  nature, 
hut  the  quantity  is  very  small  * Remember,  too,  that  from  the 
placet  where  it  accumulates,  the  liquor  must  he  formed  either  by 
the  amnion,  the  cord,  or  the  foetus,  strictly  so  called,— its  skin,  its 
kidnies  or  some  other  part.  Now  which  ever  of  these  organs  pro- 
duce the  liquor,  they  are  all  parts  of  the  fmtus,  and  it  seems  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  foetus  can  be  nourished,  and  grow  by  means  of 
a fluid  which  it  secretes  from  its  own  vessels. 


SECTION  VI. 

In  this  section,  I shall  take  the  opportunity  of  considering  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  ovum,  and  the  functions  of  t le 
placenta. 


CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  OVUM 


The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  ovum,  is  in  its  nature  compli- 
cated, and  with  a view  to  a more  lucid  consideration,  it  may  he 
divided  into  two  kinds— the  maternal,  I mean,  and  tlie/mifl  . 

The  maternal  circulation  is  exceedingly  simple  ; the  blood  enters 
the  cells  of  the  placenta  by  means  of  the  uterine  arteries,  and  leaves 
them  by  means  of  the  uterine  veins;  so  that  while  the  ovum  remains 
in  the  uterus,  a copious  tide  of  the  maternal  blood  flows  through 
those  cells,  and  this,  when  the  ovum  is  detached,  premature  y 


same  in  different  i^ri  ds  J heat  like  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  chemically  examined,  .1 

Jir  earthy  ^ ^ salt,  in  Afferent  proportmns  m 

different  suhiects.-Dr.  — cT;":  "d  or  between  the  lamella 

+ Water  is  sometimes  co l ecte  ,han 

of  the  chorion.  This  is  ca  e discharged  at  any  time  of  preg- 

the  true  water ; and,  w ithout  detriment 
„ancy.-Z)r.  HamUton's  Outlines  of  MidxvKfery,  p.  51. 
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! supplies  the  blood  in  those  copious  floodings  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider. 

The  circulation  of  the  foetus  is  a good  deal  more  complicated, 
i but  with  a little  attention  on  our  own  parts,  it  may  be  easily  enough 
1 understood ; It  may  he  divided  into  three  parts,  the  greater 
< circulation,  the  lesser  circulation,  and  the  circulation  peculiar  to 
1 the  foetal  state.  In  the  circulation  peculiar  to  the  foetus,  the  blood 
i issuing  from  the  internal  iliacs  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries, 
iis  conveyed  to  the  placenta,  and  diffused  over  its  substance,  which 
iit  fills  like  a sponge,  floating  at  length  into  the  umbilical  vein,  by 
1 which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  vena  portarum  of  the  liver:  this 
iis  the  first  stage  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  in  the  vena  porta 
imay,  in  imagination,  be  divided  into  three  portions,  and  of  those 
I three  portions,  two  pass  by  means  of  the  canalis  venosus,  from  the 
wena  porta  of  the  liver,  to  the  vena  cava  inferior  direct,  and  thence 
Ito  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  remaining  or  third  por- 
ttion  passes  through  the  liver  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  reach 
tthe  venae  cavm  hepaticae,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  the  right 
a auricle  of  the  heart ; and  this  is  the  second  stage  of  the  circula- 
t tion,  whereby,  as  we  find,  all  the  blood  enters  ultimately  into  the 
r right  auricle,  two  portions  passing  into  this  cavity  by  the  canalis 
ivenosus,  and  one  through  the  liver  in  the  ordinary  way.  When 
tthe  right  auricle  contracts,  of  the  three  portions  of  blood  mentioned, 
(one  passes  direct  into  the  left  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale, 
aand  thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ascending  and  descending 
aaorta,  following  the  ordinary  route  ; but  the  same  contraction 
■ which  throws  one  portion  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left, 
t through  the  foramen  ovale,  impels  also  the  two  other  portions  from 
tthe  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  in  the  usual  way,  to  ho 
t thrown  afterwards  out  of  the  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
•which,  as  every  anatomist  knows,  is  inserted  into  it.  In  the  trunk 
■of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  two  portions  of  the  blood  separate,  the 
largei  passing  direct  into  the  aorta  descendens,  by  a short  and 
capacious  tube,  which  leads  direct  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other, 
tlie  canalis  venosus  before  demonstrated,  and  the  blood  in  the 
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pulmonary  arteries  Bowing  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  auriele, 
ventricle,  ascending  aorta,  and  aorta  descendens,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  adult;  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  complex  stage  of  the  circulation.  All  the  three  portions  of 
Wood,  therefore,  ultimately  reach  the  aorta  descendens,  though  hy 
different  channels,  and  not  simultaneously  ; and  then,  which  com- 
pletes the  fourth  stage  of  the  circulation,  this  blood  passes  a ong 
the  aorta  to  the  common  and  the  internal  ihacs,  the  point  from 
which  it  first  issued. 

Thus,  then,  to  recapitulate  :-in  the  circulation  peculiar  to  the 
fotus,  the  Mood  in  the  Brst  stage  passes  from  the  internal  ihacs  to 
the  vena  portarum,  through  the  umhilical  vessels,  being  diffused 
over  the  vascular  part  of  the  placenta ; in  the  second  stage  of  tins 
circulation,  this  blood  passes  from  the  vena  portarum,  into  the  rig 
auricle  in  part  through  the  canalis  venosus,  and  in  part  throng 
rtr,  h^  the  sam!  passages  as  in  the  adult ; in  the  thir  stage 
of  its  circulation,  the  blood  enters  the  descending  aorta  by  hr 
different  routes,  through  the  lungs,  the  canalis 
foramen  ovale;  and,  in  the  last  or  fourth  stage,  this 
,0  the  internal  iliacs,  from  which  the  circuit  commenced,  by 
descending  aorta,  and  the  common  ihacs. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  foetus  it 
not  as  in  the  adult,  the  whole,  hut  a part,  and,  indeed,  a small  pa 

only  of  the  blood  which  is  transmitted  through  the  lunp,  icn 

thl  maln  diffeveuce  between  the  foetal  and  the  adult  circulation. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  too,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  foetu  , 
the  blood  which  flows  along  the  aorta  is  derived  from  both  sides  f 
, 1.  I ni-miplled  equally  hy  both  ventricles,  the  left  and 

liThCwhicrin  the  fmtal  heart  accordingly,  are  of  equal  th'cknesj^. 

^11*  •rnnortant  difference  between  the  greater  circula  loi 

h the  placenta  is  flllod,  like  a sponge,  with  two  kinds  o 
althoug  I foetal,  yet  these  two  sorts  of 

blood,  the  materna  , I m „,,,,„ximated,  arc 

rer  in  -^rltact  lith  each  other;  the  maternal  blood 
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lodges  in  the  cells  of  the  placeutar  structure,  the  foetal  in  the 
vessels,  the  two  fluids,  like  the  air,  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  being 
separated  by  a membranous  texture,  in  thickness  perhaps,  not 
exceeding  one  part  in  a thousandth  of  an  inch.  During  our  aquatic, 
or  foetal  life,  the  blood  cannot  be  ventilated  in  the  lungs  ; and 
! this  e.xplains  to  us  why  it  is,  that  a small  part  only  is  transmitted 
i through  these  organs  to  nourish  their  substance,  and  to  keep  the 
I vessels  pervious. 

j In  the  foetus,  the  circulation  is  of  one  kind;  in  the  adult  vascular 
j system,  of  another ; and  we  will  now,  proceed  to  consider  this 
j change,  after  birth  is  accomplished. 

To  understand  this  matter  right,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  a 
law  of  the  vascular  system,  confirmed  by  various  observations  on  its 
different  parts,  that  when  a canal  or  aperture  is  no  longer  of  service 
I in  the  circulation,  it  shall  close  itself  gradually,  so  as  to  become 
I more  or  less  completely  closed ; thus,  in  the  adult,  if  you  tie  a 
! large  artery,  so  much  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  ligature, 
as  is  no  longer  serviceable  in  the  circulation,  gradually  contracts 
i itself,  and  becomes  converted  into  a sort  of  ligament,  and  the  same 
! holds  true  of  the  veins. 

Now  when  the  foetus  comes  into  the  world,  it  is  usual  to  tie  the 
umbilical  cord  ; and  in  consequence  of  this  ligature,  tbe  umbilical 
vessels,  together  with  the  canalis  venosus,  become  no  longer  of 
|i  service  in  the  circulation,  and  therefore  they  become  closed  in  con- 
= formity  with  the  law  before  announced.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
! adult,  that  the  umbilical  vein  is  become  converted  into  a mere  liga- 
I mentous  vestige,  well  known  to  anatomists  under  the  name  of  the 
I ligamentum  rotundum  of  the  liver.  Again,  when  the  child  comes 
i into  the  world,  it  begins  to  respire,  and  its  lungs  playing,  the  blood 
I passes  through  them  with  very  great  facility;  and  the  consequence 
< of  this  is,  that  a large  quantity  of  blood  passing  tlirongh  the  lungs, 
and  a much  smaller  quantity  flowing  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  canalis  arteriosus,  these  canals  first  contract,  and  then  close. 
The  explanation  is  at  least  plausible,  though  perhaps,  not,  al- 
together satisfactory. 
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Now  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  you  may  perceive,  on  a 
little  reflection,  that  the  peculiar  circulation  of  the  fcetus  depends 
entirely  in  the  existence  of  these  most  important  channels  ; while 
they  are  open,  the  circulation  remains  foetal ; when  they  are  closed, 
it  becomes  that  of  the  adult.  The  causes,  in  fact,  which  occasion 
the  closure  of  the  canals  peculiar  to  the  foetal  vascular  system, 
arc  also  the  causes  which,  after  birth,  occasion  the  conversion 
of  the  foetal  circulation  into  that  of  the  adult,  and  these  causes 
are  the  division  of  the  funis,  and  the  play  of  the  lungs  acting  m 
co-operation  with  that  ruling  principle  of  the  vascular  system 
before  mentioned,  namely,  that  canals,  no  longer  serviceable  in 
the  transmitting  of  the  blood,  will  contract  and  close  themselves 
up  in  a manner  more  or  less  complete. 

functions  of  the  placenta. 


Having  explained  to  you,  in  our  previous  remarks,  the  structure 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  circulations  which  are  proceedmg  through 
it  I may  now  proceed  to  a subject  which  before  would  not  have 
h«n  readily  comprehended,  I mean,  the  functions  wh.ch  tins 

important  organ,  the  placenta,  is  discharging. 

There  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  in  eitber  state  of  our  existence, 
which,  during  our  stay  in  the  uterus,  is  of  more  importance  to  our 
welfare,  than  the  after-birth  ; and  its  functions,  therefore,  are  well 
worth  our  study.  By  the  after-birtli,  I conceive  it  is,  that  the 
foetus  receives  its  supplies  of  nutriment ; for  I have  already  en- 
deavoured to  prove  to  you,  that  it  cannot  be  nourished  by  the 
liquor  amnii.*  The  cells  of  the  placenta,  as  before  stated,  are 
full  of  the  maternal  blood,  and  tbe  vessels  are  filled  with  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  ; and  there  seems  to  be  a communication  between 
the  cells  and  vessels  by  means  of  very  minute  pores— passages 
i.upcrvious  to  the  integral  red  blood,  but  transmitting  the  subtler 
parts  •,  and  by  means  of  these  pores,  supposed  to  exist,  though  nc^ 

although  it  has  no  connection  with  the  mother,  and 

* A foetus  may  arrive  a ’,acenta—See  a Case  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Jo  urnal, 

consequently  no  connection  with  the  placenia 

1898. 
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to  be  demonstrated  to  the  eye,  the  subtler  parts  of  the  maternal 
blood — the  serum  and  coagulable  lymph,  are  absorbed  into  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus. 

In  the  ruminating  animal,  as  formerly  shown,  the  placenta 
consists  of  an  excrescence,  and  the  vessels  ramify  through  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  root  in  the  soil.  These  excrescences, 
the  cotyledons,  as  they  may  he  called,  secrete  a fluid,  in  its 
sensible  properties,  like  milk,  and  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  may  he  pressed  out  from  their  structure  in  large  quantities, 
nor  can  there,  I think,  be  a reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  by  the 
absoiption  and  ramification  of  this  lactiform  fluid  that  the  young 
animal  is  nourished,  just  as  the  plant  is  fed  by  the  fluids  which 
I it  absorbs  from  the  soil.  By  the  animal  chemist,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  secretion  of  the  excrescences  has  never  been  accurately 
analyzed;  this  fluid,  so  interesting  in  the  generation  of  the  rumi- 
! nating  animal,  I would  press  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  study  of  animal  chemistry,  as  it  is  called:  it  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  know  whether  it  be  of  the  nature  of 
milk,  or  chylous,  or  whether  it  constitute  some  third  humour, 
which  has  a composition  of  its  own. 


The  chick  in  ovo,  also  forms  blood  for  itself  from  the  yolk 
and  white  of  the  egg,  which  it  absorbs,  digests,  and  sanguifies. 
In  a preparation  in  my  museum,  you  may  see  the  membranaceous 
tube  which  leads  from  the  bag  containing  the  yolk  into  the  intes- 
tine. By  this  passage,  it  is,  at  least  in  great  measure,  that  the 
aliment  is  transmitted.  Now,  to  come  down  upon  the  point 
before  us,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chick  and  the  calf 
are  absorbing  and  sanguifying  the  fluids  on  which  they  feed,— 
the  human  foetus,  too,  may  be  supposed  to  draw  its  nourishment 
from  the  blood  which  lies  in  the  placentar  cells,  to  be  afterwards 
converted  into  blood  by  the  action  of  its  vascular  system. 

Besides,  however,  nourishing  the  fetus,  and  operating  as  a sort 
o stomach  or  root,  the  placenta,  too,  is  performing  another  oflicc 
immediately  essential  to  life,  the  placcnto-])ulmonary,  as  it  may 
c called,  being  equally  discharged  by  the  placenta,  lungs,  or  gills. 


/ 


]2G  • functions  of  the  placenta. 

Of  tke  limgs,  we  are  tauglit  that  it  is  their  office  to  throw  off 
carbon  from  the  body;  and  this  admits  of  demonstration, -for  .f 
the  air  from  your  lungs  be  passed  through  lime-water,  a pree.p.tale 
is  formed,  consisting  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  carbon  being 
derived  from  the  blood,  aud  passing  off  in  the  form  of  car  onic 
acid  gas.  Now,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  office  of  the  placenta 
is  that  of  separating  carbon  from  the  fatal  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lungs  do  after  the  birth ; but  though  I am  no 
prepared  to  deny  that  the  placenta  may  separate  carbon  in  very 
minute  quantities,  I am  well  satislied  that  carbon  is  not  separated 
from  it  in  abundance,  in  the  proportionate  quantities  in  which  it  is 
afterwards  discharged  at  the  lungs.  The  blood  which  is  entering 
the  lungs,  is  of  a black  livid  tint;  that  which  is  leaving  the 
lungs,  is  of  a bright  vermilion ; and  the  difference  arise,,  in  great 
measure,  from  a difference  in  the  quantity  of  carbon,  the  blood, 
leaving  the  lungs,  being  freed  from  much  of  the  carhon,  while 

that  which  enters  the  lungs,  contains  large  quantities  of  it ; but  i 

is  not  so  with  blood  that  is  leaving  and  entering  the  placenta. 
I have  myself  been  at  some  pains  to  get  the  blood  at  the  same 
time  from  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries,  and,  in  the  cxperinicn  s 
hitherto  made,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  man.fcs 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two ; if  difference  existed  at  all,  i t 
consisted  in  a mere  shade,  and  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
observable  in  the  colour  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  of  the 
adult ; aud,  from  all  this,  we  may,  I think,  venture  to  infer,  that 
the  blood  which  leaves  and  enters  the  placenta,  must  contain 

carbon  in  quantities  nearly  equal. 

Again,  we  are  taught,  with  respect  to  the  lungs,  (but  this . 
more* dubious  than  the  former  opinion,)  that  they  are  the  orga 
which  receive  the  matter  of  heat  into  the  body,  and 
the  animal  temperature ; and  we  know  that,  generally,  the  heat 
of  the  internal  part  is  from  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  degrees 
There  is!  »owe«r,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  placenta  performs 
the  office  usually  assigned  to  the  lungs ; because  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  child  is  immersed  in  the  liquor  aninn,  probably 
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tlic  same  warmth  as  itself,  and,  like  the  urine,  of  ninety-eight  or 
one  hundred  degrees ; and,  not  losing  its  heat,  it  does  not  require 
a supply  of  caloric  from  the  placenta.*  Add  to  which,  the  opinion 
of  Crawford,  that  the  lungs  are  enabled  to  absorb  heat,  by  pre- 
viously emitting  carbon.  Now,  as  it  has  been  observed  already, 
I that  the  placenta  separates  no  carbon,  or,  if  any,  an  exceedingly 
‘ spaiing  quantity,  provided  the  separation  of  carbon  be  necessary 
I for  the  absorption  of  the  heat, — this  is  an  oflSce  which  the  placenta 
I cannot  perform. 

It  seems,  then,  the  placenta  is  not  discharging  the  two  grand 
I offices  usually  assigned  to  the  lungs ; it  is  not  separating  carbon 
1 largely,  and  it  does  not  absorb  caloric,  for  the  siqiport  of  the 
i animal  temperature  ; and  yet  it  is  certain  this  organ  does  perform 
lan  office  immediately  essential  to  life,  and  which  is  performed  by 

Ithe  lungs  themselves,  of  which  you  have  a very  simple  proof: If 

I a child  comes  into  the  world  under  the  crural  presentation,  (legs 

I first,)  there  being  a pressure  on  the  cord,  at  a time  when  respira- 
: tion  cannot  proceed,  in  consequence  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
|.  being  lodged  in  the  uterus,  in  the  course  of  a few  seconds  the 
|c  child  is  in  a state  of  distress,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  it  is 

II  in  danger,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  more,  it  is  dead  • 
a and  all  this,  because  the  action  of  the  placenta  is  pressed  upon 
vwhen  the  lungs  cannot  play;  for,  if  the  child  comes  into  the 
world  head  first,  and  breathes,  you  may  tie  the  cord,  and  cut  away 
tthe  placenta,  as  indeed  is  the  custom,  yet  no  inconvenience  ensues  ; 
,:«nd  hence  we  may  draw  this  plain  inference,  that  the  lungs  and 
i!the  placenta  are  performing  one  common  office,  imrnediately^esscn- 
ttial  to  life.  When  it  is  performed  by  the  placenta,  it  is  not 
|r.required  of  the  lungs  ; and,  when  accomplished  by  the  lungs,  it  is 

not  required  of  the  placenta. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  placento-pulmonary 
® cc?  A question,  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  an.swer.  But 


920  7V  ‘'■•'n  ‘'.c  heat  of  the  fetus  in  utero,  does  not  rise  .ahi 

VajenUie^  VkyLo,,!'  " womb 
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I cannot  torltcar  expressing  my  conv.ct.on,  that 
important  physiological  discovery  latent  here. 

„Te  is  it  is  ohviLs  that  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the 

office  IS.  It  1 on  „markahle,  that,  though  we 

tot  acnaint  wUh  ae  main  office  of  the 
lungs,  we  certainly  are  not.  The  main  office  of  the 

rltn'Se;  of  te'offlce!  which  are 

lunfrs  •,  I mean  the  absorption  of  caloiic,  o P 

carU  •,  hut  seems  pretty  evidently  to  consist  in  som  third  office, 

with  which,  however,  wo  are  at  present  nnacquainte  . 


SECTION  VII. 

SUMMARY  REMARKS. 

Having  in  the  previous  P;-;;Xg7:f\t;:a"d"t'::s, 

account  ot  the  A y recapitulate  the  principal 

and,  also,  of  Impregnation,  I shall  here  i 

points. 

HMTOMICAI,  and  pnVSIOLOOICAL  remarks. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  a few  S'^  J^se,  into'’so7ff7c  I 
“t-e7;1:rs;  "rgt  thol’pomts  most  interesting,  and 

„n  “7vfr^  rndLTrw“d“its  month 

,lie  hrim  of  the  l , 

tachward  » Upon  either  side  of  this 

:;::,tthesidesofthepe,vi.t^^^ 
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ovaries  consist  of  a covering  of  peritoneum,  and  proper  coverings, 
which  may  be  called  the  tunica  propria,  enclosing  within  it  a cel- 
lular web,  full  of  very  minute  vessels,  and  in  this  cellular  web  arc 
embedded  a number  ot  vesicles,  which  may  vary  in  number  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty,*  of  unequal  size,  some  of  tbem  being  as 
jl  large  as  mustard  seeds  only,  and  some  as  large  as  a full-grown  pea, 
j{  and  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  ovaries  of  dilferent  women. 

1 For  even  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tthe  woman  has  been  sterile,  you  must  examine  with  care  to  see 
tthe  vesicles  distinctly,  while  in  other  cases  these  vesicles  are  so 
.striking,  that  they  are  the  parts  which  catch  the  eye  as  soon  as 
tthe  ovaries  arc  laid  open.+  These  vessels  which  are  denominated 
tthe  Graafian,  are  the  eggs  of  the  human  species.  Again  : stretch- 
iing  from  the  womb  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  we  have  the  broad 
Ihgaments,  which  are  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers 
the  uterus,  partially  in  front,  and  completely  behind,  and  which 
'being  thus  disposed  upon  the  womh,  forms  two  layers,  one  in  front 
and  the  other  posteriorly,  stretcliing  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  superior  parts  of  these  broad 
ligaments,  are  situated,  what  are  called  the  Fallopian  tubes, % 
'(vhich  are,  in  fact,  tlie  oviducts  of  women,  somewhat  vermicular 
;.n  their  course,  for  they  do  not  run  in  a direct  line ; very  small 
where  they  enter  into  the  uterus,  insomuch  tliat  a large  bristle 
could  scarcely  be  passed  through  the  orifice  ; larger  where  they 
ppen  near  the  ovary,  for  there  a large  prohe  might  be  inserted  ; 
J.nd  immediately  within  the  orifice,  which  is  surrounded  by  a mus- 
hular  fringe  or  ruffle, + and  which  is  called  the  morsus  diaholi, 
f dated  into  a sort  of  receptacle,  in  wliicli  the  first  rudiments  of 
M fmtus  may  perhaps  lodge.  Stretching  from  the  womb  to  the 


* See  Note  ♦ page  3S. 

- 

•oaU  ligLent?l'u 'id  annoxc.l  to  it,  jou  niaj'  see  the 

’'•ducts,  above  <" 

0CC.-O,..  
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external  organs,  is  the  canal  called  the  ™ 

nosteriorly,  and  the  bladder  and  urethra  ,n  front , t h,s  eanal  va  Y 
L much  in  its  capacity,  being  large  in  women  who  >“»«  ^o 
Tany  children,  and  small  in  virgins,  but  being  of  a form  and 
pacity  evidently  conformable  to  the  make  of  the  male  org  . 

HEMARKS  on  .BPREGNATION  A»n  CONCEPTION. 

When  impregnation  takes  place,Jor^I  - F- 

a short  account  of  It,  one  0^  more 

becomes  the  subject  of  be  ncep 

nourisliment  are  poured  into  it  tiora  ^ 

eggs  enlarge  in  their  sire,  and  they  project  ^ 

+1  nrv  <50  as  to  foriH  the  mammillary  process  ,t 

the  ovary,  so  as  to  eularsing  the  ovum,  become 

around  the  vesicles,  w iic  i 

more  vascular  than  they  were  befoie.  A , „5„,jar 

rniilary  process,  projecting  like  a mpp  e ■ sc  red  by  be 

--  /r 

as  the  nipple  itself  is  seized  y 

mammillary  process  ymg  ulceration,  and  dis- 

fallopian  tube,  it  at  leng  i rudiments,  by 

charges  its  contents  in  tbm  eau^  action,  are  conveyed 

little  and  little,  under  a soit  oi  i 

1.  . """  l"l»»  l» 

“fiSr— S 

than  iu  others,  the  whole  const  ^ the  vesicle,  after  discharging  its 

;:tlonofthecorpusluteu^^^^^ 

again  partially  hlle  ' jnundeW‘  Museum. 

been  almost  completed. 
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i from  tne  tube  to  the  uterus,  to  be  deposited  there  as  in  a nest, — 

I for  the  uterus  of  the  mammalia  has  some  analogies  with  the  nest 
i of  a bird,  which,  in  some  pointed  particulars,  it  resembles.  Now 
, this  transfer  of  the  rudiments  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  con- 
stitutes what,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  may  be  deno- 
minated its  conception,  or  what,  in  birds,  we  should  call  the  laying 

' of  the  egg.  Dr.  Haighton  found,  that  if,  in  the  rabbit,  he  divided 
ti  the  fallopian  tube  more  than  eight-and-forty  hours  after  its  com- 
jimunication  with  the  male,  he  did  not,  in  so  doing,  interrupt  the 
!] process  of  generation;  hut  if  he  divided  the  tube  within  ten, 

I I twenty,  or  thirty  hours,  or  even  later  than  this,  then  the  process  of 
1 1 generation  was  interrupted,  the  rudiments  never  afterwards  making 
Utheir  appearance  in  the  womb;  and  therefore  he  inferred,  that,  in 
jtthe  rabbit,  the  process  of  conception,  or  the  laying  of  the  egg,  is 
laaccomplished  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  but  not  sooner. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  v/hat  is  the  term  that  is  required  for 
the  completion  of  human  conception  ? But  this  is  a question  to 
which  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a precise  and  satisfactory  answer. 

I thoroughly  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  it  is  of  very  early 
completion,  say  within  the  fortnight,  or  pcrliaiis  sooner.*  A foetus 
of  five  or  six  weeks  is  thoroughly  formed,  and  as  large  as  a large 


At  what  exact  time  the  fetus  of  an  ovum  becomes  visible,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
limine,  because  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  impregnation. 
ii  should  believe,  however,  that  the  fetus  is  visible  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  be- 
cause we  find  It  has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  growth,  at  the  usual  time  of  ova  dyin- 
a miscarriages,  which  is  about  the  seventh  week.  Dr.  Hunter  then  speaks  of  a preparation 
'1  which  there  was  the  appearance  of  a fetus,  although  extremely  small,  and  where,  from 
»ecuiar  circumstances,  the  conception  was  ascertained  to  be  t^tenty-two  days  old.— S-fc  his 
nat.  Descrip,  qf  the  Hum,  Grat',  liter,  4to.  1794,  p.  87. 

Sir  E.  Home,  after  soakin*;  an  impregnated  uterus  in  spirits,  detected  an  ovum  wllhin  it, 
1 posed  that  only  eight  days  had  interveued  between  impregnation  and  deatl).  Phil, 
cans.  1817.  Part  ii. 

! nd  can  be  observed  on  (he  tiftli  day  after  conception  ; 

“''Uin  measures  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  diameter.— Dr,  lli/un's  ]Uidw{fcri/, 


J22  SUMMARY  remarks. 

blue  fly.  How  young,  tbercfore,  muet  ‘'= 
pass  in  an  unformed  stale  through  the  uter 
lopian  tube,  which  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  adm 
Much  dispute  has  been  raised  respecting  a 1“= 
speculative  interest,  I mean  as  to  the  form 
come  down  into  the  womb,  some  contending 
they  descend  in  a loose  amorphous  state;  an  o 1^^^^, 
shanks,  that  they  leave  the  ovary,  and  pa 

form  of  a small  egg.  Haighton  examined  ^ 

which  had  been  recently  impregnated,  maki  g 

different  intervals  after  conception,  but  he  never 

instance,  until  the  process  of  „fter  in- 

that  the  rudiments  ^ d a very  acute 

stltuting  many  observations  otth  s ort  f 
observer,)  he  became  o opimo 

DeOraafe  that  was  “ ‘’’^I^dUcl^ged  its  contents 

the  uterus,  but  that  the  „„„  freely  broken. 

■tillt:  hirC^ned,  'that  - 

. :‘:.rorro;::sre:iro;'nt^^^ 

tilled  „,„orve  tartly  and  forcibly  enough, 

that  nature  did  not  aipy  for  even  supposing 

and  the  observation  was  as 

the  rudiments  came  d mieht  he  expected 

obape.  of  course  the  » 

to  coagulate  the  se^um,  and  , assent  to 

deflned  shape  J;^,ative,  and  believe  with  him,  that  in 

the  opinion  of  1 ,_^arus,  not  enclosed  m 

conception,  the  ^ disengaged  condition  ; and 

a "'cmbranous  cy  , ^^awn  from  the 

ImallTrof  loL'ine  oriflee  of  the  tubes,  evidently  much 
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1 minute  in  its  capacity,  to  allow  the  vesicle  to  pass  in  its  oviform 
(Condition. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that,  as  in  birds,  the  oviducts  are 
ssuperadding  to  the  yolks  certain  parts  derived  from  the  ovaries, 
invhich  render  them  more  perfect  for  generation,— for  instance  the 
[^(Whites  and  shells.  It  may  not  be  impossible  that  the  fallopian 
j!  tubes  may  add  something  too ; and  this  is  more  probable,  first, 
^because  we  find  the  inner  sides  of  the  fallopian  tubes  vascular  in 
la.  high  degree,*  and  secondly,  because  their  inner  membrane  is 
■folded  longitudinally,  as  if  nature  intended  to  spread  them  out  for 
the  purposes  of  secretion.  However,  granting  its  existence,  we 
nave  clear  proof  that  this  super-addition  is  not  essential  to  genera- 
tion, for  extra-uterine  foetuses  may  form  in  the  ovary,  and,  in  these 
sases,  the  rudiments  never  get  into  the  fallopian  tube  at  all,— and 
can,  therefore,  derive  nothing  from  it. 


SECTION  VIII. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

If  we  examine  the  uterus  of  a rabbit  immediately  after  the 
r rocess  of  conception  is  completed,— that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
find-forty  hours,— we  can  scarcely  discover  there  any  traces  of  the 
mdiments;  but  if  we  wait  for  a few  hours  longer,  and  examine 
fgain,  we  shall  then,  according  to  Haighton,  detect  portions  of  the 
Wdimental  matter  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  womb,  and  which, 

I their  number,  are  found  generally  to  correspond  with  the 
umber  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  which  have  given  way  in  the 
^wies.  Pausing  for  a few  hours  longer,  and  then,  in  another 
I )bit,  making  further  examination,  we  now  perceive  that  these 


eree  P‘‘®P'i*'alion  of  one  of  llie  fallopian  tubes  laid  open  ; it  is  vascular  in  a high 

-nk  f1  **  h’>ng  longitudinally ; it  is  this  structure  that  induces  Dr.  Blundell  to 

usLm.  “ we"  as  an  organ  of  transmission.-D,-.  HCundcU's 
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little  portions  of  matter  hare  began  to  model  themselves  into 
Lmething  of  an  oviform  shape;  eaeh  ovifornr  moleeale  cons,^* 
of  its  two  parts ; the  one  a membrane,  a little  vesic  e , « ° ■ 

tie  material  which  this  little  vesicle,  or  little  membrane,  contains 
Generation  advancing,  it  is  found,  even  from  observations  m 

-■f  rS“: 

the  cyst  whiel.  eon  a 

early  ingostation  wit  m essential  parts  of  the 

coarse,  perhaps  r^nn  ‘ iribranes,'  the  liiiuor 

ovum  are  generated  , tnc  ciuu  ^ , 

amnii,  and  the  cord.  nm-miscule  of  which  I i 

Generation  FOceeaing,J— | 

was  ji„t  of  a cheese-maggot.t  For  it  is  | 

remlLhle,  that,  in  the  hrst  stage  of  | 

however,  to  ^ afterwards,  we  begin  to  . 

tmle^Ts"  These  o:gans,  if  I may  jadge  from  preparations. 


f 

* See  a preparaUon  of  the  human  ovum,  consUting  of  J^'J^^^^perceive,  in  the  • 

hold  the  preparation,  so  seed"  a sriiaU  dim  speck  of 

those  imposing  insignia  whic  conceaied,  originaliy,  those  m 

Whowouidhavethoughtthatundersuch^a^fo^  ^ 

minds  whitii  afterwards  exer  so  worms ; to  the  grave  an 

creatures  t—Pulvis  et  umbra  sum  _i)r.  BlundclCs  Museum. 

womhwemustiook,toseethelittienessofman.  Dr 
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make  their  appearance,  laterally,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  most 
I depending  portion  of  the  embryo,  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of 
i light-brown  specks,*  and  I suppose  that,  about  the  same  time  that 
1 1 the  eyes  are  produced,  the  other  internal  parts,  as  the  brain,  the 
1 1 viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  elaborated  too  ; neither 
jllegs  nor  arms  being,  at  this  time,  perceivable.  Formation  still 
jl  pioceeding,  the  entire  corpuscule  of  the  embryo  becomes  separated 
|i  into  two  parts — the  head,  I mean,  and  trunk, — which  are  afterwards 
I retained  in  connection  with  each  other  by  means  of  a short  and 
I rather  slender  structure,  which  afterwards  composes  the  neck,— 
tthat  fair  column,  the  seat  of  dignity  and  grace,  on  which  the 
1 human  head  is  erected.  About  this  time  it  is,  when  the  neck  is 
fforming,  that  the  legs  and  arms  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in 
tthe  form  of  buds,+  which  burge  on  from  the  trunk,  and  in  the 
tfurther  progress  of  generation,  these  budding  arms  and  legs 
Ibecome  elongated,  and,  no  long  time  afterwards,  the  fingers  and 
I toes  sprout  forth, J the  embryo,  soon  after  these  small  members 
..are  completed,  becoming  thoroughly  elaborated  and  accomplished 
in  all  its  other||  parts.  While  this  formation  of  the  embryo  is 
proceeding,  the  involucra,  of  so  much  importance  to  our  welfare 
avhile  in  tlie  uterus,  are  becoming  organized  also  ; and,  by  the 


• See  another  preparation  of  larger  dimensions  and  more  perfect  structure,  the  form  still 
^sightly,  and  reminding  one  of  the  kidney  bean-on  either  side  of  the  most  depending 
joortion.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  preparations  of  this  kind,  may  disUnctly  see 
(Ihe  eyes  manifesting  themselves  under  the  form  of  circular  spots  of  a brownish  tint:  nor  is  it 
.unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  when  the  eyes  make  their  appearance,  the  viscera  of  the  great 
uaviUes  have  been  formed  too, -the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  contents  of  the 
Abdomen.— Hr.  Blundell’s  Museum. 

+ A fourth  specimen  exhibits  an  embryo,  not  much  larger  than  the  preceding;  its  formation, 
'owever,  is  a little  furtlier  advanced,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  arms  and  legs  may  bo 
een,  while  the  hands  and  the  feet,  it  will  be  observed,  are  beginning  to  form  in  the  contiguous 
■in  ryo,  which  stands  by  like  a friend  and  companion.— Or.  BlmuleWs  Museum. 
cry  plainly  to  be  perceived  in  a preparation  in  the  Doctor’s  Collection. 

H would  also  again  direct  your  attention  to  a further  specimen,  in  which  the  embryo  is  to 
ve  fed  o'*  f“f™ed  in  all  its  parts— head,  limbs,  and  trunk- so  that,  small  as  it  is 

hnt  ®l’®.ution  of  the  social  feeling,  acknowledge  it  for  our  fellow-creature,  and  admit 
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time  that  the  cn,bryo  is  completely  dabotated,  the  -vo'”™  » ' 
be  found  to  exist  in  all  their  perfection,  and  « have  the  plaeenta 
the  membranes,  the  lit, nor  amnii,  and  the  cord  ; parts  tvlneh  as  „ 
their  essential  structure,  are  very  early  constructed,  first 
during  foetal  life,  and,  therefore,  first  formed  * 


CAUSES  OF  MONSTROSITY. 

In  the  process  of  formation,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  great 
blunders  L committed,  and  tbesc  errors  and  morb.d 
give  rise  to  what  ore  denominated  monsters.  y mens  ci  , 
Lmcrly  observed  to  yon,  we  understand  nothing  more  than 
foetuses  which  deviate  conspicuously  from  the  o.dinaiy  m , 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  this  monstrosrty  t ‘h 

morbid  operation  of  the  forming  powers,  whateve.  then  natu.e 

”Tt  tts  been  often  asked,  and  is  still  a question  undecided 
whether  the  imagination  of  the  mother  may  have  - 
in  givinv  rise  to  those  morbid  formative  operat.ons  on  winch  the 
generaHon  of  monstrosity  seems  to  depend-a  questmn  winch  .s 
Lt  to  be  decided  by  reason  independently  of  observations,  as 


. nfio  but  as  has  been  observed  by  the  learned 

. Thefoitusdoesnot^ow  the  third  than  in  the  second  month. 

anatomist.  Dr.  Soemmering,  continues  so  until  the  middle  of  that 

in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  it  becomes  s ^ 

,.ang  by  its  belly,  and  ,„„,t  that  of  a small  bee,  the  head  larger 

is  near  three  inches  long,  aniMtsJo^^^^  and  seven  inches;  at  sis  months,  the 

suies  above  five  inches  commonly  in  length  about  eight  or  between 

fonus  is  perfect  in  all  between  eleven  and  twelve  inches;  at  <i» 

eight  or  nine  inches;  at  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  or 

.s...  m.  «..,.i.i.» . <>“■ 

twenty-three  inches,  liutliitso 
lines  nf  Midivifern,  p.  11. 
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simple  reflection  may  show;  for,  as  we  know  but  little  respecting 
the  powers  which  operate,  we  must  necessarily  know  as  little 
respecting  the  powers  by  which  this  operation  may  be  influenced. 
In  matters  of  this  obscure  and  uncertain  kind,  to  ridicule  without 
giving  ourselves  the  trouble  to  examine,  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once 
I both  petulant  and  unphilosophical.  Facts,  and  not  a priori 
I reasonings,  form  the  basis  of  modern  philosophy ; that  incubation 
I should  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  chick  within  the  egg-shell 
• that  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  should  give  the  first  impulse  to 
the  formation  of  the  infant  in  the  uterus,  must,  independently  of 
observation,  have  appeared  both  absurd  and  incredible.  In  the 
compass  of  generation,  nothing  need  surprise  us  ; it  is  the  fairy 
land  of  physiology  ; and,  in  the  hands  of  divines,  its  wonders  may 
serve  as  a good  preparative  to  discipline  the  mind  for  the  more 
ready  belief  of  those  miracles  which  it  is  their  office  to  inculcate. 
When  first  I set  out  on  my  physiological  career,  I certainly  set  out 
with  a strong  impression,  that  the  fancy  of  the  mother  could  not 
i operate  in  the  formation  of  her  fcctus  ; nor  am  I prepared  to  con- 
' cede,  at  the  present  moment,  that  this  impression  was  erroneous  ; 

I nevertheless  I must,  in  candour,  admit  that  various  facts  have 
1 been  brought  before  me,  which  do  prove  beyond  doubt  thus  much, 

I that  there  is  sometimes  a very  striking  coincidence  between  im- 
1 pressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mother,  and  appearances  which 
I manifest  themselves  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  ; these  coincidences 
■ being  sufficiently  frequent  to  create  a sort  of  suspicion  that  they 
imay  be  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect.  If  I press  my  finger 

I upon  the  box  which  now  lies  before  me,  it  moves,  but  how  do 

II  know  that  this  motion  may  not  arise  from  some  other  siniulta- 
tneous  occurrence  distinct  from  the  pressure  of  my  finger?  In 
I truth,  should  this  coincidence  of  pressure  and  motion  in  this  case 
Ibe  observed  but  once,  were  it  not  for  analogical  and  uncertain 
' experience,  I should  have  just  cause  to  doubt;  but  when  I make 

this  piessurc  repeatedly,  under  varying  circumstances,  and  find 
invaiiably  that  motion  ensues,  unless  some  third  cause  of  obvious 
operation  be  interposed  to  prevent  it,  f may  reasonably  infer  that 
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tlic  coincidence  of  these  two  occurrences  is  of  the  nature  of  causa- 
tion ; and  in  all  cases  of  rarer  occurrence,  I conceive,  the  more 
frequent  these  coincidences,  the  stronger  does  the  proof  of  causa- 
tion become.  _ 

It  would  lead  to  a long  disquisition,  if  I were  to  bring  he  ore  you 

all  the  different  facts  which  have  been  related  to  me,  and  w uc  i 
seem  to  shew  that  the  fancy  of  the  mother  may  have  an  effect  m 
the  formation  of  the  foetus;  hut  some  of  the  more  striking  facts,  by 
way  of  illustration,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  adduce. 

In  the  first  place,  I myself  once  presided  at  a labour  where  t le 
child,  after  birth,  was  discovered  to  labour  under  a deficiency  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  and  this  upon  the  right  side  of  the  sternum 
near  ita  middle.  In  eoneequence  of  tWe  deficiency  of  the  carttlngc, 
thcie  is  in  this  child,  now  living,  n sort  of  dimple,  or  impress, on, 
which  is  very  peculiar,  and  of  which  the  mother  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account.  In  the  early  days  of  her  pregnancy,  she  took  one 
of  her  children  to  Mr.  Travers,  an  eminent  snrgeon  well  known  to 
you  all,  it  having  heen  supposed 

Other  of  the  collar  bone,  or  the  ribs  contiguous  , and  IV  . 

examining  the  child  with  a good  deal  of  care,  chanced  to  make 

rpressu*  on  the  f 

Ltpn'ir::!  ‘th:rt  of  the  hand  lay  above  the  shoulder  the  cldld 
,el  g young  and  small ; and,'.n  doing  this,  he  occasioned  with  the 
humh  a considerahle  dimple  or  indentation,  which,  as  the  mother 
of  ureat  nervous  initahility,  told  me,  affected  her  very  much,  and 
odled  in  her  that  contraction  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  signi- 
Tcl  lv  dominated  the  goose  flesh.  This  little  occurrence, 
f Jr  did  not  nltimately  make  any  very  strong  impression  on 
howevei,  d occasionally  daring  gestation; 

iClfai/afterwards,  she  told  me  the  story  which 

I have  very  «°iJ  wmild  he  improper  to  mention, 

I 1 the  statement  from  one  of  our  profession,  her  own 
lm,7a;  a JJrlod,  as  I was  informed,  not  earlier  than  the  first  two 
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I 

i or  llircc  mouths  of  her  pregnancy,  was  very  much  alarmed  by  a 
j beggar  who  had  lost  the  hand  and  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  who, 
i to  excite  her  commiseration,  exhibited  to  view  the  mutilated 
t member.  By  this  shocking  sight  a strong  impression  was  made 
upon  her  mind  ; and  sometime  afterwards,  in  a ball-room,  on 
seeing  a gallant  officer  who  had  left  one  of  his  arms  in  the  field  of 
battle,  this  impression  was  renewed,  not  without  a slight  emotion 
of  horror,  and  the  constriction  of  the  skin,  and  some  few  months 
afterwards  the  child  was  born  with  a coincident  want  of  the 
arm. 

Now  these  cases  are  not  solitary;  the  same  tale  has  been  often 
! told,  and  the  same  concurrence  has  often  been  observed  ; and,  to 
: say  the  least  of  it,  the  coincidence  deserves  attention. 

I There  was  a child  (of  which  I have  got  a drawing,)  lately  born 
I at  Plymouth,  with  excrescences  pushing  from  the  mouth,  and 
I which  certainly  resembled  a large  bunch  of  grapes,  such  as  might 
appear  in  the  mouth  of  a child,  if  it  were  endeavouring  to  devour, 
unbroken,  the  whole  of  a small  bunch,  there  not  being  room 
sufficient  to  admit  the  whole  at  once  behind  the  teeth.  Before 
she  was  aware  of  this  faulty  formation,  the  mother  was  closely 
questioned  by  the  accoucheur ; and  she  certainly  did  state  dis- 
tinctly enough,  that  in  the  early  period  of  her  pregnancy,  not, 
however,  till  near  the  fourth  month,  in  passing  along  a street,  she 
chanced  to  see  a boy  who  had  got  a bunch  of  grapes,  which  he 
! was  eating  very  greedily,  as  boys  will  do,  and  that  she  had  a very 
great  desire  to  partake  of  them.  Growing  from  the  region  of  the 
sternum,  too,  there  was  an  excrescence  which  might  remind  one 
of  the  wattle  of  the  turkey-cock,  an  animal  by  which  she  had 
I been  frightened  a little  earlier  in  her  pregnancy.  The  coincidence 
i certainly  merits  notice.* 

Tending  to  illustrate  the  same  point,  you  Avill  find  in  my  collcc- 
' tion,  a kitten  with  an  apparent  parrot’s  head,t  and  the  following 

To  Mr.  Baldy  and  Mr.  Franklin  Bellamy,  1 am  indebted  for  (bis  fact,  of  wliicli  .a  fuller 
account  will  bo  found  in  the  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal  for  July  1S27 Or.  UlundcU. 

+ Presented  by  Mr.  Maurice  Workman,  of  Reading. 
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i,  11, c tale  wMcli  is  comicoted  with  it:-A„  ancieat  lady,  la  Ms 
iieiglihmirliood,  who  was,  I think,  cluldiess,  (it  is  p easaii  o 
something,)  among  other  pets  of  her  family,  had  a parrot,  a cat, 
and  a love  of  a lapdog,  all  co-rivals  for  the  first  place  in  atfecfon, 
and  who  agreed  with  each  other  no  better  than  the  fair  goddesses 
f nt  Hic  time  they  disputed  for  the  apple  of  beauty,  and 

l!^,tr;:e,.c:  of  1 .^0,0  Shephe^  clmr. 
anseen  by  mortal  eyes.  On  some  occasion  “ ’ 

the  cat  was  in  an  apartment,  and  the  parrot  and  “j 

V ••  ut  nnrl  to  the  left  of  the  door-way, -mmaud,  then 

r(!u-lating  from  the  chamber,  nearing  the  cage,  perhaps 
riid’her  four-foot  rival,  was  alarmed  ^ 

of  the  parrot,  and  scampered  off  and 

wards  proved  that  she  was  m e . all  of  them  were 

she  subsequently  produced  a goo  m y j 

well  formed,  with  the  exceptmn  of  one  , 

,1  ) onfUn  form  very  much  resembling  that  ot  tlic  ouu  > 

^ ^ ^ „,i  Mr  Maurice  Workman  is  my  voucher  for 

which  she  was  scared,  JVli.  tviauru- 

f • oil  tint  is  essential  they  arc,  on  my  part,  tan  y 

these  facts , m other  foetuses  deserves 

. t„,1  The  healthy  formation  of  the  othei  tceiusts 

Special  notice;  hnt,  say  what  we  will,  the  coincidence  is  well 

"Cuclf  facts  of  this  kind  I forbear  to  ninlllply,  though  rtie 
. j As  these  coincidences  are  occasiona  0"1’ 

task  IS  easy  A demonstrate  causation ; hnt 

^;:Tc::  id  ai:::.ation  if  facts,  it  appears  that  the  coinci 
denies  between  the  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  mother  and  the 


. m.  „,„e.n..coi,„.».  " 

with  the  head  like  that  of  a pig.  ^tion-  as  indeed  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  that  is, 

would  seem  that  monstrosity  U ear  ,„„p,eted.  This  consideration 

been  effected,  in  most  recorded  cases  of  this  kmd. 
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body  of  the  foetus  are  well  marked,  and  not  unfrequent,  then,  to 
j say  the  least  of  them,  they  establish  a very  curious  fact  in  animal 
I generation,  and  their  general  bearing  is  to  show  that  the  two 
occurrences  are,  in  relation  with  each  other,  as  cause  and  effect.* 
I would  that  the  affirmative  of  this  could  be  proved ; we  should 
then  be  in  possession  of  one  of  the  principles  of  formation.  But 
then  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  these  things  be? — and  how,  it 
might  once  have  been  said,  can  it  be  that  the  moon  should  act  on 
the  waters  ? If,  like  many  of  our  forefathers,  we  had  no  notion  of 
the  hulk  of  our  satellite  5 if,  like  them  too,  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
I principle  of  gravitation  ; if  we  had  no  idea  that  matter  was 
capable  of  attracting  matter,  even  at  remoter  and  planetary  dis- 
I tances,  such  an  action,  in  such  a state  of  ignorance,  must  appear 
i incredible,  yet,  when  once  the  necessary  knowledge  is  communi- 
i cated,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  masses  of  matter  becomes 
i to  a certain  extent  intelligible  enough.  Observe  here  the  progress 
: of  this  wonderful  discovery,  for  it  illustrates  the  progress  of  all 
solid  philosophy.  The  fixed  relation  between  the  moon  and  the 
floods  was  first  sagaciously  observed,  and  verified,  allowance  being 
I made  for  the  irregularities  which  arise  from  accidental  circum- 
- stances.  Tlie  probable  connexion  of  the  two,  in  the  way  of  cause 
I and  effect,  was  afterwards  inferred  from  the  fixity  of  this  relation. 

At  length  the  large  mass  of  the  lunar  body  was  suggested  and 
ti  demonstrated,  and  the  mutual  attraction  of  matter  was  evinced 
; by  experiments  and  calculations  addressed  to  the  senses  or  reason  ; 
and  thus  the  doctrine,  which  at  first  must  have  been  deemed  a wild 

I" 

: • The  Jews,  under  the  belief  of  the  maternal  impression,  are  said  to  have  been  so  solici- 

It  tous  about  the  beauty  of  their  children,  that  care  was  taken  to  have  some  beautiful  child 
I placed  at  the  door  of  the  public  batbs,  tliat  the  women,  at  going  out,  l)eing  struck  witli 
, I his  appearance,  and  retaining  the  impression,  might  all  liave  cliildren  as  lino  as  he.  The 
i < Chinese  take  still  greater  care  of  their  breeding  women,  and  prevent  uncoutli  olijects  of  any 
I kind  from  striking  their  imagination.  Musiciansare  employed  at  niglit  to  entertain  them  with 
, ^ eeabie  songs  and  odes,  in  wliich  are  set  fortli  all  tlie  duties  and  comforts  of  a conjugal  and 

^ omesticlife,  tliat  the  infant  may  receive  good  impressions  even  before  it  is  born,  and  not 

^ J come  fortii  agreeably  formed  in  body,  but  well-disposed  in  mind. — Encyclop,  Brit. 
-<rf.  CaUipndia.  ' 
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g..eatgoddes»  0 tta  Efta  h„„es_wl.ose 

a::u,es " r: 

”“''  taft! arorUhatTto  W"«  *'“  °“' 

thing  J believe  might  he  the  spirit 

volcano!  Atheist.  xi  „„„  ilnflrines  Yet  in  the 

ivhieh  animated  the  epponents  " „„e' harking,  and 

midst  of  all  these  commotions,  while  p PP  „iied_the 

men  were  rered--the  moh  of  all  ranks  vanished 

seasons  changed  durahility,  without  effort, 

from  the  ^ q„  prepossessions  are  not  the  cri- 

the  truth  prevaile  ^ -nmnitihilitv  may  result,  not 

terion  of  trnth  ; ^ 

froniimpossihlity.hntfrom  onr  'S"™  “ t somehow  outlier,  it 

knowledge.  All  this  is  clear  ,n  douht, 

‘;  r"r::hrt:  ngoronsc— », 

and  bring  the  tialh  I s,,el  it  is  her  ele- 

Triith  .bis  digression:  Pray  give  to  the 

inent.— But  to  attested,  facts  relating  to 

profession  with  ^1  acema^^^^^ 

this  inipor  ant  snhj^^^  „f  borror, 

age  of  ‘ ,„d  endeavour,  so  tar  as  may  he,  to 

and  cutaneous  observations  and  inquiry  of  the 

verify  all  "5  J°'''  ,',■„  ,„av  occur  in  formation  nndcr  the 

rXrllmvcaii  mental  impression  he  supposed  to  operate 

here? 


i 
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DURATION  OF  THE  FORMATIVE  PROCESS. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  formative  process,  it  is  well 
worth  your  notice,  that  although  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  all  cases  short.  The  human 
j foetus,  of  such  complicated  organization,  seems  to  be  elaborated  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  at  furthest ; and  the  greater  part 
of  its  structure  is,  most  probably,  perfected  in  a much  shorter 
period.*  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  formative  process  Which 
astonishes  me  more  than  the  amazing  rapidity  and  amazing  facility 
with  which  it  is  accomplished  ; it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  the  human  structure  should  he  formed  at  all  in  procreation  ; 
hut  that  all  these  delicate  textures — that  all  this  elaborate  and 
finished  structure  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed,  should  be 
formed,  if,  indeed,  they  are  really  formed  in  generation,  in  the 
I compass  of  some  five  or  six  weeks,  is  almost  beyond  wonder.  Now, 

I that  the  feetus  is  thus  early  perfected,  in  the  first  weeks  of  genera 
I tion,  I mean,  must,  I think,  appear  satisfactorily  enough  from 
. what  has  been  said.  I know  from  my  own  observations,  made 
ji  with  tolerably  accurate  data,  that  a foetus  of  three  months, 
i independently  of  its  lower  limbs,  is  as  long  as  my  forefinger; 
f and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  a feetus 
I which  is  not  so  big  as  the  least  joint  of  my  little  finger,  cannot 
(exceed  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks.  It  was  asserted  by  Hip- 
ipocrates,  that  the  formation  of  hoys,  is  accomplished  in  thirty 
(days,  and  that  of  girls  in  forty,  an  opinion  of  which  I have  met 
(With  some  traces  in  the  popular  sayings  of  the  North  of  England  ; 
!lbut  I forbear  to  intrude,  by  repeating  them,  into  the  mysteries  of 
ithe  Bona  Dea.  The  opinions  of  Hippocrates  arc,  many  of  them, 
-grounded  on  that  experimental  observation  which  forms  the  proper 
bbottomof  human  knowledge;  and,  without  giving  to  this  notion 


Birds,  many  of  them,  form  in  the  course  of  a few  days;  the  maggots  of  insects  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours.— /Jr.  UluntlcU. 


of  epigenesis  and  evolution. 

than  a very. -academe  faith,”  I d”"'' 

upon  certain  observations,  of  which  the  records  are 
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By  physio, o,sts  it  has  often  — ^ 
tion  there  is  real  formation,  o.  w 
developed  in  the  proees  , the  va.  o g 

;s.c»  - — “r.rr:;";  t: 

is  a real  organisation,  one  p - * it  is  called;  but 

r“'"’  d^H^V/s^—’seem  to  have  maintained 
Swammerdam,  Haller,  i _ creation,  and 

that  all  ''™8  J™;  Jid  developed  in  generation, 

that  they  : conception  is  begun  ^ 

re:C:"ofiocusts,possiM^^^ 

an.  “““'-'^‘roTthTra^^fB  ^ %"ts  of 

Td'If  t innumeratl  multitudes,  possible  and  actual,  o 

birds— and  ot  t ^ according  to  this  opinion,  aie 

'"“0“;““  i'„;X’’reation,  ih'ongb  passing  in  different  ages 
coeval,  and  old  allowance  for  the  infiii.tc  divi- 

rf  7ma:  rl  we  d!e  weiglm  to  the  recoliection,  that  the 

aiMity  of  ^„„„a,a3,_iemember  the  mmutenes 

power  of  corpuscule  of  the  animalcul*-stiU 

“":Xc  o'n  th is  doetrilie,  (evolution,  as  it  is  called,)  the 
the  more  we  le  ^ jha  present 

■"“"’■rt'k  owlcil  e.with  respect  to  facts,  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
;“°,de  that  we  should  obtain  an  absolute  conviction,  yetj 
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.votmi.epiginomai,  to  gencrB.e  upon. 
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acknowledge  I feel,  in  my  own  mind,  a persuasion  almost  amount- 
ing to  conviction,  that,  in  generation,  there  is  a formation  of  parts 
wliich  had  previously  no  existence,  and  that  in  this  process  we 
1 have  not,  as  Swammerdam  and  Haller,  and  others,  have  supposed, 
|i  merely  a develcpement  and  enlargement  of  organs  which  existed 
1 before,  but  which,  by  causes  already  mentioned,  were  concealed 
j I from  our  sight.  Of  your  structures  and  mine,  it  seems  to  me  not 
ji improbable  that  no  parts  existed  some  hundred  years  ago;  nor 
(does  it,  I own,  appear  to  me  impossible,  that  within  that  compass 
( of  time  all  the  parts  of  our  body  have  been  completely  and  really 
corganized. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  living  parts  do  possess 
aan  organizing  power  ; whence  that  power  arises,  I do  not  pretend 
tto  explain  ; but  its  existence,  like  that  of  the  lunar  influence  on  the 
cocean,  is  not  the  less  certain,  because,  in  our  ignorance,  we  cannot 
ttell  in  what  it  consists.  Those  who  amuse  themselves  with  the 
-gay  and  airy  mythology  of  antiquity,  must  all  have  read  the  tale 
of  the  Lyrnaean  hydra ; in  physiology  this  story  is,  in  some  mea- 
,-isure,  realised,  and  the  stag  renews  its  horns,  and  the  lobster  its 
claws ; the  lizard  can  reproduce  its  eye,  and  the  snail  its  head, 
and  this  lepeatedly  ; or  if  the  second  head  be  removed  by  a dex- 
terous hand,  a third  will  sometimes  sprout  up  in  its  place : nor 
traust  we  forget  a fact,  on  which,  however,  I do  not  lay  equal  stress, 
H mean,  that  in  the  generation  of  all  insects,  the  maggot  is  coh- 
^verted  into  the  fly.  Now  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  very  evident  that 
Uhe  living  body,  from  whatever  cause,  really  does  possess  a power 
of  organizing  parts,  which  had  no  existence  before.  I know,  with 
Tespect  to  the  butterfly  and  the  caterpillar,  it  has  been  urged  by 
Ithe  very  laborious  and  able  Swammerdam,  that  the  parts  of  the 
-butterfly  are  contained  under  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  at  least 
about  that  time  when  it  is  about  to  become  converted  into  chry- 
-jahs:  but  setting  aside  for  the  present  the  proof  of  formative  power 
taken  from  tlie  transformation  of  insects,  its  existence  is,  I think, 
evident  enough  in  the  other  cases  wliich  have  been  stated,  that  of 
the  snail  especially  ; for,  1 presume,  no  generous  antagonist  will 
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v™tnretOH.amtam,  without  proof,  that  a ooail  h« 

of  heads  to  supply  the  plaee  of  those  whieh  o.ay  he  removed  by 

^t^rltelte,  theo,  of  a fomiog  power,  seems,  from  ^ 

to  ho  sufficiently  obvious;  nor  is  proof  wanting  to  siow,  a » 
power  is  exerted  in  generation.  For,  not  to  weary  f-  " 
Lmeratlon  of  facts  less  decisive,  the  dog,  as  I have 
may  prove  prolific  with  the  sow,  the  foxwith  the  dog, 
witl  the  ass..  The  last  fact  is  achnowledged  and  » 
mule  which  results  from  these  connexions  is  - f ™;;‘: 

structure.  Now,  unless  we  suppose  (and 

brid-organisationwasin  existence  in  the  genita  s,  m 

before  the  generative  actions  were  excited,  we  must,  I think,  pie 
as  Mler,  indeed,  has  admitted,  that  in  generation  such  a 

degree  of  forming  power  is  exerted,  f 

simple,  is  made  to  assume  a double  and  mixe  c la  . 

reu  er.  Impregnating  with  the  male  of  one  species  the  female  ot 
another  spLi!s  of  the  tobacco,  obtained  hybrids  male  and  f»a  . 
and  then  further,  by  means  of  the  same  male  ■“F-gn^a  ^ 
hybrid,  so  as  to  obtain  other  hybrids  of 

still  more  nearly  to  the  male  stinicture  and  at  l“^b,  I -P=a  8 
his  operations  upon  these  principles,  he 
in  structure  so  exactly  resembling  the  species  of  the 
botanist  himself  might  scarcely  discover  the  diffcien  , 

Lems  to  he  hut  little  doubt,  that  the  whole  ‘ 

reversed,  so  as  to  bringdown  gradoally  the  plants  of  i 


1 b oN  w mire  havinE  been  successively  covered  by  a 

vol*  H*  P* 
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the  eyes,  nay,  even  larger  parts,  as  tlio  head  itself,  and  this  repeat- 
edly ; and  if  we  allow  that  in  generation  this  formation  is  really 
exerted  on  every  part  of  structure,  why  need  we  look  further  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  new  organizations  arc  produced  ? Frustra 
per  plum.  Here  you  have  a power,  whatever  its  nature,  adequate 
foi  the  purpose  of  formation  ; for  that  which  will  produce  the 
horns,  the  claws,  the  eyes,  the  head,  may  form  also,  no  doubt,  the 
othei  parts  of  the  living  system  ; and  in  mule  generation,  you  have 
a proof  which  comes  up  towards  demonstration,  that  after  the  union 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  genitals,  this  power  is  brought  into  high 
and  extensive  operation. 


As  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divinity,  hovvever,  so  here,  the 
jimorewe  reflect,  the  more  our  wonder  increases.  And  of  all  men, 
jtthe  minute  anatomist,  well  acquainted  with  those  delicate,  elabo- 
jrrate,  and  accomplished  structures,  of  which  the  body  is  composed, 
irmust  feel  the  greatest  difflculty  in  persuading  himself,  that  they  are 
jsall  really  formed  within  the  body  of  the  female  parent  in  the  com- 
j'pass  of  a few  weeks.  Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  mys- 
1 tery  may  lie  entirely  in  our  ignorance,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
process  itself.  Remember,  that  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the 
■ocean,  so  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are  uninstructed,  may,  to 
those  who  possess  even  a moderate  share  of  the  necessary  expla- 
natory knowledge,  be  made,  in  many  points,  intelligible  enough. 
Were  you  to  tell  a savage  that  you  could  navigate  the  air,  that 
■you  could  explode  the  solid  granite— that  you  could  shut  up  the 
:ughtning  in  a bottle— that  you  could,  in  twenty-four  hours,  multi- 
'hly  copies  of  this  work  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand, 
M alike  in  their  characters,  their  errors,  and  their  excellencies  ; 

■ f he  were  a man  of  plain  sense,  his  first  resource  would  be  to 
isbeheve  you,  or,  if  convinced  of  your  veracity,  he  would  then, 
nost  piobably,  attribute  to  you  a superhuman  power,  for  such 
I niracles  and  prodigies  must,  in  his  ignorance,  appear  to  exceed 
i he  measure  of  mortal  power-Geo^  T.._thc  gods  are  come  down 
I ™ong  men.  Roger  Bacon  was  a conjuror,  Columbus  was  a divi- 
iity,  and  poor  Dr.  Faustus  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  if  you 

L ‘i 
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„m  gi.o  ear  t»  the  savage  ignorance  of  semi-barbarians;  bullet 
him  suspend  his  faith  a little,  let  him  learn,  as 
coarse  of  a few  hours,  the  general  prineiples  and  ' 

voa  operate,  and  he  finds, after  all,  that  you  are  much  nel.  „ 

rh-lelf-^the  operation  was  wonderful  and  mysUnou.  s m* 

because  the  agents  were  not  known.  And  thus,  after  all,  .t  m y 
TTinv  rail  the  greater  operations  or  the  Au 

I can  easily  persuade  myself,  that  this  stupendous  »ra™t.o  , 
Ibis  grrnd,M:is  glorious  achievement  of  the  hv.ng  body,  by 
which  creation  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a sempttemal 

with  renewed  vigour  under  /jrr  rd^r  Vep^ses, 

simple  and  of  easy  „„  „„  ignorance  of 

’’  That  graeration  less 

an  operation  ^ ! for  in  the  first  place,  ge- 

improhahle  by  various  considerations  , , ^t^res  the  most 

aeration  is  an  act  which  may  be  performed 
• • hv  the  polypus  and  the  anemone,  no  less  than  y 

simple  , by  the  p yi  ^ consideration  which  is  surely 

::fr=  ^ 

•'“T*'  be  h t Hs  nc[s„  with  many  very  curious  and  eom- 

sraall  mimbcr  ^ spawii.ug, 

plicated  organua  loi  . e 

pour  forth  ahove  a m.lhon  and  a hal  o^egg 

the  seeds  of  the  hl.x  ■"  > is  a painful  effort! 

Boas  this,  »?“;■  “7j;“  are  produced  in  such  muUi.u- 

When  germs,  auimnf  ana  v „ wore  they  to  he  per- 

dinous  and  innumerable  abundance,  that. 
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j fccted,  air,  earth,  sea,  could  not  contain  them,  is  it  reasonable  to 
I conclude,  that,  in  this  system  of  things,  formation  is  complex  and 
j painful? 

There  is  yet  a third  argument,  which,  I think,  strengthens  my 
thesis,  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  generation ; and  that  is  taken 
from  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  living  structures  are  formed. 
The  human  structure  itself,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  elabo- 
rate in  all  its  essentials,  is  perfected  in  the  brief  space  of  a few 
weeks.  Of  birds  there  are  many  ; and  I may  give  the  common 
I fowl,  as  an  instance  of  which,  the  principal  structures  become  or- 
j gauized  in  the  compass  of  a few  days.  And,  as  to  the  eggs  laid 
I by  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  common  large  blue  fly,  I have  my- 

I self  known  them  to  become  living  in  the  course  of  a few  hours 
i afterwards ; so  that,  without  rising  into  the  regions  of  airy  and 
i giddy  speculation,  when  I reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  some  of  those 
i structures  by  which  generation  is  accomplished  ; when  I consider 

in  what  abundance  Nature,  iii  some  genera  of  living  structures,  is 
producing  the  buds  and  the  seeds  ; when,  lastly,  I recollect  how 
rapidly,  in  the  most  complicated  and  perfect  animals,  the  structures 
I that  compose  them  are  formed  and  developed,— I cannot  help  per- 
;<  suading  myself  that,  in  generation,  the  process  is  not  really  dilH- 
( cult ; but  that,  like  the  marvels  of  typography,  of  electricity,  of 
u aeriel  navigation,  and  the  explosive  powder,  it  depends  upon  some 
p simple  principles,  which  the  human  mind  may,  perhaps,  hereafter, 

I I comprehend. 


I 
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PART  III. 


^ SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

I EMBRACING  THE  ORDINARY  SIGNS  OP  GESTATION,  AND  THOSE 

DISEASES  WHICH  COMMONLY  ATTEND  UPON  PREGNANCY 
i 

In  the  first  and  second  Section  of  this  divisjon  of  the  work,  will 
I he  considered  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  means  of  discovering 
the  progress  of  gestation ; and  in  the  third  Section,  an  account 
of  those  diseases  which  arise  from  pregnancy,  as  their  cause,  or 
with  which  they  are  accidentally  in  connexion,  and  consequently 
demand  a modified  form  of  treatment. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  SIGNS  OP  PREGNANCY. 

The  most  certain  mode  of  knowing  whether  a woman  be  in  a sta 
of  gestation  or  not,  is  by  waiting  till  the  term  of  nine  months 
completed,  when,  unless  the  pregnancy  be  extra-uterine,  or  unlc 
there  occur  some  of  those  extraordinary  and  rare  prolongation 
which  have  sometimes  been  made  the  subject  of  physiological  , 
orensic  litigation,  if  the  uterus  contain  an  ovum,  it  will  be  expelle 
not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  and  I have  met  with  sm 
instances  myself,  that  women,  from  various  causes,  arc  exceci 
>«gly  anxious,  in  the  earlier,  or  middle,  or  latter  months,  to  kno 
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vvlietlier  they  are  pregnant  or  not ; and  hence  ihc 

been  led  t„  being  together  a variety  of  o.gno,  hy  wit, eh  the 

Sion  of  this  question  may  be  effected. 

The  indications  of  pregnancy,  m num  er  no  > 

.nodiously  divided  into  three  classes ; of  those  I mean,  *eh  a^_ 

of  ordinary  occurrence  ; of  those,  again,  w uc  ai  , 

,„,..andofthose,lastl.^ 

may  be  ascertained  solely  by  means  o 

nation. 

the  more  common  indications. 

.he  bladder  1 For, in  eonsequ  ..ee  ,p. 

vvitb  bearings,  are  produced. 


(EDEMA  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS. 

the  earher  or  su  q pregnancy, 

tient  snppose  hes  ,he  lower  limbs  are  mdema- 

yoa  ought  always 

tons  or  “‘t  ^ ^ une.pee.edly,  and  in  eons.derable 

this  cederaa  of  the  gestation,  you  may  then 

degree,  together  - > ‘ ‘ ofU™"=y. 

consider  this,  too,  as  a sig 
as  one  of  no  small  value. 
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VOMITING  AND  RETCHINGS. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  a woman  is 
jpprcgnant,  merely  because  she  is  attacked  with  vomitings  and 
|r  retchings  in  the  mornings,  inasmuch  as  these  retchings  and  voinit- 
;:ings  in  women,  as  in  ourselves,  may  be  produced  by  a variety  of 
mother  causes.  Pregnancy  occurring,  however,  women,  perfectly 
■rwcll  befoie,  are  sometimes  seized  with  morning  sickness,  attended 
^ith  retchings  and  vomitings  ; so  that,  during  the  greater  part  of 
tithe  day,  they  arc  well  enough,  but  when  they  rise,  or  even  sit, 
iiin  the  morning,  erect  in  the  bed,  if  I may  confide  in  reports,  both 
rretching  and  nausea  are  produced.  In  cases  like  these,  a little 
cnucus  and  gastric  juice  only  are  expelled  from  the  stomach,  and 
mot  an  ill-digested  chyme,  this  proving,  apparently,  that  the  disease 
>s  not  to  be  ascribed  to  dyspepsia,  but  rather  to  gastric  irritability, 
ff,  therefore,  a woman,  previously  exposed  to  the  cause  of  gesta- 
idon,  nor  wanting  the  other  signs,  is  seized  suddenly  with  retchings, 
aausea,  and  vomitings,  seizing  her  morning  after  morning  when 
•he  quits  her  bed,  or  even  when  she  takes  the  sedentary  posture, 
►here  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  gestation, 
'.nd  the  sign  becomes  of  no  small  value. 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  say  in  the  first  two  or  three, 
ijHien  the  embryo  is  small,  the  movements  of  the  fujtus,  of  course, 
annot  be  felt,  but  in  the  middle  and  latter  months,  when  liic 
-etus  becomes  large  and  strong,  its  movements  are  readily  per- 
■eivcd  by  its  mother.  Now,  where  llie  motions  of  a cliild  are,  as 
ley  trequemly  are  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lucgnancy,  ob- 
jure and  infrequent,  they  become  of  small  value,  as  an  indication 
pregnancy,  even  though  the  woman  have  liad  a large  family,  and 
judging  from  this  symptom,  she  persuades  herself  that 
ic  IS  picgiiaiit.  I know  an  instance  of  a lady,  |)ossessing  more 
lun  aveidge  intelligence,  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  who  was 
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led,  by  these  abdominal  moyements,  iato  an  erroneous  persuasion 
that  she  was  pregnant  again  ; for  spasms  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  flutters  of  the  bowels,  may  now  and  then  be  mistaken  or 
the  moyements  of  a child.  You  ought,  moreoyer,  not  to  he  i^o- 
rant  that  some  women  possess  the  power  of  simulating  the  fatal 
moyements,  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  as  I am  in- 
formed, so  exactly,  that  eyen  an  experienced  accoucheur  migi 
deceived.  By  women  of  intrigue,  this  piece  of  slight  ' 

A woman,  who  possessed  considerable  skill  of  this  km  , orni  y 
exhibited  her  talents  ill  this  town  for  hire;  she  ^ 

Lewder,  Mackenzie,  and  some  other  celebrated  accoucheurs  o 

day,  and,  aftersatlsfying  themselye.  that  the  "“'"y “ 

larged,  they  made  the  usual  examination  of  the  abdomen,  when 
they  all  agreed,  that  the  movement  was  so  exact  y ana  agous 
tha'  of  a fatus,  that  no  distinction  could  be  clearly  made  out 
adding,  that  if  no  internal  examination  bad  been  ma  , y 
should  judging  from  this  only,  have  satisfied  themselves  that  fte 
woman  is  with  child.  Should  it  be  your  duty,  then,  to  exam,, 
a woman,  who  not  only  has  her  reasons  for  supposing  that  she 
pregnant,  but  wbo  finds  her  interest  in  this  supposition, 
yoin-  guard  against  this  simulation.  These  cases,  howeve, , are  no 
Tilt,  anif,  in  general,  it  is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  when  he 
motions  of  the  child  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  little  reliance  i 
to  be  placed  on  them  as  a sign  of  pregnancy,  even  where  women 
are  perfectly  honest-,  but  where  the  child  is  very  turbulent,  and 
itsLtionsareof  consequence  both  frequent  and  violent,  tiesg 
becomes  so  strongly  marked,  and  so  decisive,  that 
any  further,  you  ma,  venture  to  infer  the  gestation  is  undoubtei  y 

begun.*  — 

to  deduce  stetiwscopic  indication  of  js22.  A few  additional  par- 

suT  CAncultation  applig^ce  a CEtu  « ' editions  of  Lacnnec,  from  wlilcl' 

tlculars  and  some  new  ^ ® Medico-Onrurgical  Review,  for  182G,  p.  G07. 

some  succinct  remarks  will  be  ount  i ^rittcu  in  favour  of  auscultatloa- 

Dr.  Kennedy  of  tbe  Dublin  Dr.  EUiotson  is  in  favor  of 

M.  Velpeau  bas  tried  it  in  a great  number  of  cases 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 


ABDOMEN. 


When  women  ai’e  pregnant,  there  is  always,  in  the  middle  and 
1 latter  months,  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  greater  where  the 
1 hollow  in  the  back  is  deep,  less  conspicuous  when  it  is  shallower — 

; observed,  however,  in  all,  when  pregnant,  more  especially  in  the 
( end  of  gestation.  \ ou  are  all  aware,  no  doubt,  that  from  a groat 
variety  of  other  causes  than  pregnancy,  abdominal  enlargement 
|imay  be  produced,  so  as  to  render  this  enlargement,  to  the  inexpe- 
jirienced,  a very  uncertain  sign;  from  air,  from  fat,  from  water, 
|f  from  a diseased  growth  of  the  I’iscera,  an  intumescence  may  arise, 
land  the  appearance  of  pregnancy  may  be  deceptively  produced. 
IFrom  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  however,  the  more  cx- 
fpeit  accoucheur  may  often  form  a very  just  opinion  as  to  whe- 
|tthei  the  woman  be  pregnant  or  not,  provided  he  proceed  with  due 
jeeaution.* 

t — 

|rDr.  Ferffusson,  of  Dublin,  thinks  it  an  unequivocal  proof.  Dr.  Nagle,  of  the  same  city,  thinks 
. it  equivocal.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  suspected  value  of  auscultation  are  these: 
:flrst,  that  the  fmtal  and  placentar  pulsations,  when  discovered  by  auscultation,  are  positive 
proofs  of  pregnancy;  second,  that  in  all  cases  before  the  fourth  mouth,  the  diagnosis  is 
> extremely  uncertain;  third,  that  during  the  five  succeeding  months,  better  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  progress  of  uterine  developement;  fourth,  that  there  are  no  infallible  signs 
of  pregnancy,  except,  perhaps,  those  afforded  by  auscultation. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  auscultation,  it  was  held  by  many  authorities,  that  there  was 
no  infallible  sign  of  pregnancy  in  the  months.-Dr.  Ryan's  Manual  Midwiferv, 

-.■ird  Edit.  p.  121.  m 

Auscultation  is  a test  that  has  recently  been  proposed  to  determine  the  pregnant  state,  and 
^-although  It  has  been  recommended  by  high  authority,  I .am  not  inclined  to  attach  much  value 
i to:  bythestethiscopeitiss.aidtl.at  the  circulation  through  the  placenta  and  the  pulsation 
.■.fthef<etal  heart  may  be  distinctly  recogtrised;  but  it  requires  a practised  e.ar  to  distinguish 
em,  especially  .n  the  early  months:  indeed  it  is  stated  that  the  attempt  would  he  useless 
■anor  to  the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  period  the  uterus  will  be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
tny  one  to  distinguish  it  by  a vaginal  examination,  if  he  be  at  all  accustomed  to  such 
.perations.  I have  heard  the  puls.ations  of  the  foital  heart  by  placing  the  stethiscopo  on  the 

naked  abdomen  .at  the  time  of  labour,  but  have  been  repeatedly  foiled  in  n.y  attempts  at  an 

’arl.er  period,  when  the  female  has  been  dressed;  it  might  probably  be  brought  usefully  into 
•nract.ee  to  assist  in  forming  a judgment  respecting  the  life  of  the  child,  when  the  use  of 
_nstruments  is  required,  and  thereby  to  enable  the  accoucheur  to  determine  whether  the  long 
orceps  or  the  craniotomy  instruments  should  be  used  in  those  cases  where  there  is  contraction 

Wa«cr  /«/iis  Edilmn  <if  Dr.  Denman's  Mid- 

c commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  abdomen  docs  not  become  tumid,  hut,  on  the 

■7l  T7'  |■•’rmerlJ ; and  when  it  does  first  increase  in  size  it  Is 

a ler  rom  inflation  of  the  bowels,  than  from  expaasion  of  the  uterus.— Dr.  Hums. 
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The  form  of  the  tumoar,  as  obsorved  by  the  eye,  is  of  no  small 
importance,  and  I would  advise  yon  to  acquire,  from  obse™t,on 
a correct  idea  of  it ; nor  must  we  forget  its  situation,  lying  m front 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  occupying  the  lower  “J  “ 

parts.  Swellings  from  air,  being  very  elastic,  always  yield  unde 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  may  he  urge  rom  ^ 
part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other,  and  allow  the  Bugers  to  sink 
deep  upon  the  spine  ; hut  the  intumescence  of  pregnancy  is  firm 

and  nnyieiding.  The  intestines,  too,  frequently  gurgle  when  he 

enlargement  is  from  gas,  and,  though  sometimes  lasting  for  weeks 
together,  tympanitis  is  frequently  fugacious,  appearing  and  vamp  - 
ing in  the  compass  of  a few  hours.  Swellings  from  water  undulate 
more  or  less  distinctly  when  struck  with  the  hand;  hut,  uni 

rerc  be  a distended  bladder,  or  a dropsical  womb  in  pre^anc  , 

no  fiuctuation  can  be  felt.  An  enlargement  from  fat  is  not  topic  , 

hut  diffuses  Itself  over  the  whole  body ; in  the  limbs,  face,  and 
Dut  Ginubes  detected.  The  diseased  and 

haunches,  it  may  more  especially  be  detecte  w the  en- 

solid  growth  of  the  viscera  is  a work  of  much  time,  but  the  e 
largement  of  pregnaucy  is  rapid  ; so  that  we  may 
between  the  swellings  which  arise  from  these  two 
taming  the  time  that  they  have 

ry  “ing.faage,  us  firmness  its  waiit^of 

Snetuation,  its  seat  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the 
assumes,  we  may,  iu  general,  distinguish  such 
various  morbid  enlargements  which  arise  from  an,  water,  , 
the  diseased  gr  owth  of  the  viscera,  or  from  the  operation  of 

causes  combined. 


O on  the  .her  han.I,  in  so^e  instance,.  prc,nant 

.cai,  ana  actnaUy  tapper;  a— 

detecting  pregnancy)  of  ,.,,o  had  visited  her  by  order 

a child  of  four  months,  ^^e  judge  that  she  was  not  to. 

of  the  Judge  also  Hr.  Gooc/.  o.  tkc  most  important 

Mauriceau  sur  Us  Maladies  aes  u 
Diseases  of  tVomen,  p.  ISO- 
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i STATE  OF  THE  BREASTS, 

I 

I After  women  have  suckled,  you  cannot,  in  general,  judge  a sub- 
s sequent  pregnancy  by  the  breast,  but  where  they  are  pregnant  for 
I.tbc  first  time,  and,  in  general,  it  is  then  that  they  are  most  anxious 
Icfor  information  from  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  breast,*  from 
^a  certain  fulness  and  tenderness,  and  an  approach  to  inflammation, 
Jand,  now  and  then,  from  a secretion,  of  a fluid,  serous,  milky,  or 
biixed  character,  you  may  form  a notion  whether  gestation  he  or 
bot  begun.  There  are  some  women  in  whom,  before  pregnancy, 
fthe  breasts  are  remarkably  small,  and  whose  breasts  become  twice 
I'M-  three  times  as  large,  or  even  larger,  after  gestation  begins, 
pow,  when  these  sudden  enlargements,  and  other  changes,  super- 
vene in  first  pregnancy,  and  this  after  the  patient  has  been  exposed 
i.•.othc  cause  of  gestation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  pregnancy 
>s  begun.  You  must  not,  however,  hastily  conclude  that  a woman 
■s  pregnant,  merely  because  she  has  an  enlargement  of  the  breasts  ; 
'■die  maybe  getting  very  corpulent  after  her  marriage,  and  the’ 
ircasts  may  be  enlarging  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
•ody.  Enlargement  of  this  kind,  however,  is  known  easily  cnoiio-h 
}iy  the  concomitant  increase  of  the  hips,  face,  and  limbs.  Again 
bou  must  not  hastily  infer  that  a woman  is  pregnant,  merely  he-’ 
t'ause  she  has  a good  deal  of  uneasiness  about  the  breasts  ; for  if 
hhc  suspect  pregnancy,  and  is  often  handling  the  mammee,  she 
'.my,  in  this  manner,  cause  them  to  become  irritable  and  tender, 
^3,  m young  females,  they  frequently  are  prone  to  be  ; nay,  so-’ 


- --  - — —— 

i8  not  uniforlirs'llTe"]'"*  attendant  upon  genuine  pregnancy,  tlioiigli 

e later  ne  , c even  at 

capacity  “ 'vas  not  until  after  delivery  that  they  gave  evidence 

'a<?e  considerably  „herl  0 ' "‘cm  to 
Detvee.1.  ’ «"‘er  causes  tl.ai,  pregnancy— 
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c.-ctio„  Itself  .eay  thus  be  produced.  Again,  you  sbould  uotinte, 
there  is  pregnancy,  nv^ely  because  there  is  a secreUon  f ru.  k J 

reueeurber  a woman,  in  this  hospital,  who  had 
and  who-had  not  had  a child  for  three  years,  nor  had  she  been 
for  a length  of  time  before ; yet  in  this  woman,  whon^ 
cxamhmd,  at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  hosp.tal,  fte.m 

formed  so  copiously,  that  when  the  breast  was  pressed,  the  m 

oozed  freely  forth ; and  yet  I satisBed  myself,  mostmnequn  y, 
that-she  was  pot  with,  child.  In  the fitl.iopian  variety  of  mankind,  ■ 

■ Urn  breasts  aiy-very  active;  and  my  friend,  Dr.Chapman,  gave  . 

„e-thecaseofane|ressofDemerara-,-w%,  after  her  pregnancy, 

SSpSrHSH 

against  delusion  in  these  cases,  and  two-and-forty, 

pLdiy  occurred.  Awoman.  pm  aps,— 

and  is  anxious  to  have  children  , and^ 

the  abdomen  becomes  ’ n„«nant ; and  she  engages 

„„„nsy,  „na\he  receives  the 

.ratiilatious  I-  / ,nd  she  gets  laughed  at 

“ ;!"y'rbLations  to  a point  here,  if  a woman  have  had 

ZZ  if  she  have  been  exposed  to  impregnation-i  she 

I the  otter  signs  of  gestation-if  the  breasts  double  their 

'’“'■'“Jfile  enlargement  be  kiiobiilar,  and  not  from  fat-if  tlieie 

I In  tenderness,  pains,  then  the  enl.argemeiit  of  the  breasts 
be  secretion,  tei  ^ indication  of  pregnancy, 

is  to  he  looked  upon  patient  is  very  coV' 

but  wliere  the  enlargement  is  “taeu  , 

""  r“\Vr„l  a tat  do:,  of  aciiou,  when, 
breasts  have  been  brought  unde 
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I again,  the  patient  is  about  forty-five,  the  catamenia  being  likely  to 
j cease,  and  the  breasts  likely  to  sympathise  with  the  cessation,  the 
i indications  of  the  breasts  cannot- be  safely  relied  on.  Some  ladies 
I remain  at  five-and-thirty,  for  half  a score  of  years  or  so.  Time 
I and  tide  wait  for  no  man;  but,  with  women,  c'est  une  autre 
affaire. 

, ' ' VALUE'  OF  THE  'AREOLAR  SIGN. 

i If  you  examine  the  ni^iple  in  either  sex,  you  will  frequently  find' 
irround  it  a discolburatlonVof-the  skin,  and  this-fcircular  discoloura- 
jjtion  of  the  skin,  sotpetimes  distinguished  by  a rosy  tint,  aijd  sorae- 
Ittimes  by  its  being  of  the  same  colour  with  the  contiguous  skin,  but 
^iligliter,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  areola*  a part  which,  in  con- 
.'Sequence  of  pregnancy,  is  liable  to  become  changed,  even  from  the 
tifirst ; for  when  a woman  becomes  pregnant,  the  areola  may  become 
broader  and  darker  than  it  was  before,  and  may,  too,  undergo  a 
complete  change  of  colour,  the  rosy  or  cutaneous  tint  becoming 
converted  into  a coppery  red,  or  a dark  mahogany  brown.  The 
change  of  the  areola  I should  recommend  you  to  study  with  atten- 
tion ; and  the  best  mode  of  studying  this,  is  not  by  reading  or  hear- 
ng,  but  by  inspecting  for  yourselves.  When  you  are  attending 
cases  in  town,  for  instance,  I would  recommend  you  to  take  every 
uroper  opportunity  of  examining  the  areola  ; this  you  may  do,  on 
nany  occasions,  without  much  exposure  of  the  bosom,  and,  more- 
over, you  Will  have  occasion  often  to  notice  the  areola,  when  the 
iihild  is  applied  to  the  breast.  The  changes  of  the  areola  J have 
■tudied  with  a good  deal  of  attention,  both  for  your  advantage  and 
uy  own,  and  I find  that  they  may  be  distinguished  into  three  va- 
icties,  numerically  discriminated  according  to  their  degree.  Now, 
hen  the  alteration  of  the  areola  rises  to  the  highest  point  ; when 
Ins  pait  becomes  broad  and  dark,  and  embrowned  in  fullest  mca- 


The  Beat  of  the  areola  1b  the  rete  mucosum, 
*eoIa  too. 


so  that  in  removing  the  rete  you  remove  the 
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more  esnecially  wlieii  pale  before,  perhaps,  it  changes  to  a 

X,  ^ xlnrk  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  skin  of  the  negro, 
deep  brown,  so  dark  that  it  rem 

the  indication  alone,  pregnancy  has  been 

a ^ ^ Mora  Itan  oace  I have  thus  discovered 

o.er  haad  -i: 

areola  he  hows  lha.  the  saraller 

: ,e  attrihrrted  to  the  operatior.  of  a f-h  J8.;a„cy  . « 

=*eet  of  ™ that  there  is 

areola  may,  made  for  aaoroalies)  it 

most  cause  to  re  y o ’ „„  pregaaocy  he- 

c , „ attead-the  indications  of  the  areola  are  deserving  of 
of  gaa““”  „ad,  that  in  many  cases,  preg- 

a very  confident  rel  , 

irr  — ofmLifesting  themselves  very  early  in  ges- 

•“‘rglrl,  some  years  ago,  I was  re, nested  to  >"terrogat.  ^ 
>nrr«s’at  hrst  aware,she  altered  her  tone^ 

rret  four  months  afterwards,  delivery  occurred.  lnSt.-ri^ 

ever  suspected  to  be  a primary  conseq  P generally  occurs  in  preg 

preceding  enlargement  and  alteration  of  the  b easts  S ^ 

,h.t  vSich  Ibej  ate  a*  the  ' coinplainlt  which  tesemhle  ptCaiia 

The  ate.,.  „„a.-nt.  Ot..- 

and  tliougli  generally, 

Introduction,  1th  Edit.  p.  l^^* 
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limas’s  Hospital,  I was  also  requested  to  interrogate  a woman:  she 

Irresolutely  denied  her  pregnancy,  but  the  indications  of  the  areola 

fput  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  when  I made  an  inte'^nal  inves- 
ttigation,  I could  distinctly  feel  the  head  of  the  child  through  the 
mitcrus.  The  woman  was  delivered  within  one  or  two  months  af- 
jl  terwards.  I was  once  requested  to  interrogate  a young  lady  of 
Branch  talent  and  accoraplishraent,  and  great  force  of  feeling.  On 
('examining  the  areola,  I was  at  once  convinced  of  her  gestation,  hut 
aas  she  denied  the  possibility,  and  would  really  have  attested  the 
t throne  of  heaven,  and  Him  that  sits  upon  it,  had  I not  entreated 
.liher  to  be  silent,  an  internal  examination  was  made,  when  I found 
tthe  os  uteri  was  opening,  and  the  head  of  the  child  was  distinctly 
j('observable ; parturition  afterwards  taking  place  in  the  course  of 
1 three  or  four  days.  I really  once  saw  a woman  actually  in  labour, 
Hwho  persisted,  nevertheless,  that  she  could  not  be  pregnant ; and  it 
nmay  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  in  points  of 
this  kind,  the  asseverations  of  the  ladies  ought  to  have  no  weight 
whatever;  nor,  indeed,  when  a denial  is  given,  ought  these  asse- 
verations to  be  called  for,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a third 
person.  Women  seem  to  have  a sort  of  instinctive  feeling,  that 
interrogations  of  this  kind  no  man  has  a right  to  propose  to  them, 
■and  of  consequence,  that  in  answering  such  impertinence,  they  may 
say,  and  with  solemnity  too,  what  they  please  ! Are  the  ladies  the 
only  persons  who  tell  grave  falsehoods? 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  MENSES. 

Pregnancy  occurring,  the  catamenia  is  arrested  ; and  I believe 
"s  commonly  fiom  this  sign  that  women  judge  for  themselves 
; vhether  they  are  in  astute  of  gestation  or  not.  *The  catamenia 
j ippeaiing  month  after  month,  on  a certain  day  of  the  week,  for 
-onmiouly  they  appear  every  four  weeks,  the  patient  is  exposed  at 
engili,  to  the  causes  of  gestation,  when  the  catamenia  cease  to 
OH,  and  they  infer  that  pregnancy  is  begun,  nor  is  it  often  that 
they  hnd  themselves  deceived.  Recollect,  however,  that  in  judg- 
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ins  of  nrogooncy,  horn  the  retention  or  suppression  of  ti.e  cata- 
:!„ia,  you^ust  bear  in  mind  tbe  foliowing  eonsideratrons.  In 
dubious  oases,  you  must  distinguish  between  the  suppress.o 
disease,  and  the  suppression  whioh  is  to  be  aseribed  - 

the  absenee  or  the  presenee  of  the  other  s.gns  mil,  tn  gen  ral,  e 
you  to  make  your  diagnosis  here.  It  is  to  be  ' 

that  about  the  forty-fifth  year  the  catamenia  J 

of  disease;  earlier,  however,  in  some  women,  and  late,  mot  . 
Nmv,  at  this  time,  as  before  intimated,  there  may  e ab  om.  al 
tympanitis,  together  with  some  enlargement  and  tendeines 
maLm ; so  that  in  eases  of  this  kind,  where  there  .s  an  enlarge- 
Int  of  the  abdomen,  irritation  of  the  breast,  and  suppress, on  of 
r catamenia,  the  patient  may  deceive  both 
dubious  oases,  manual  esamiuatiou  alone  may  deo.de  , but  vl 
Ws  is  improper,  it  is  better  to  state  frankly  «.at  the  ease  s o - 
soure-thata  decisive  opinion  cannot  be  g,ven-and  that  ,t  ,s 
pro  er  t at  the  patient  should  not,  in  her  hopes  and  coufidenee 
L ashlycommU  herself  with  her  friends,  lest  she  become  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  ludicrous,  yet  painful  disappomtments,  on 

which  I before  took  occasion  to  remark.  - 

Further,  When  a woman  is  pregnant,  the  eessat.on  of  the  ca- 
J nia  does  not  invariably  oecur,  for  amenorrhcea,  ™ 

in  pregnancy,  is  not  constant.  A woman,  supposing  ^ 

pre'gnant,  asks  whether  gestation  is  possible,  for  ,t  ,s  added  1 
!ysSn  is  still  regular.  To  such  a que,y,  the  answer  ,s,  that  ,t  s 
not  only  possible,  but  probable  ;•  for,  notwilbstaud.ng  what  Do 

. It  is  a general  law  of  the  animal  economy, 

Of  this  discharge  is  one  a negative  sense,  con 

.PUer  attaches  greaer.mprtancet^t_^^J^  ^ 

suiers  the  same  time  be  pregnan.,_he,  at  least,  -ver  having  me^ 

tinning  to  menstruat  , similar  remark  to  which  is  also  made  by  Burns.  Su 

........ ..  m.  “""7;  * jrir—  ......t."".  ■■  ■ “ '■■■'•  “ 

...... ...  - ...  - 
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man  has  said  to  the  contrary,  I liave  myself  known  women  in  whom, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the  catamenia  have  continued 
to  flow,  though  not  in  so  large  a quantity,  nor  so  long,  as  if  they 
' were  not  pregnant;  and,  in  rare  cases,  I am  told,  but  I have  not 
seen  any  such  case  myself,  the  catamenia  may  continue  to  flow  up 
to  the  very  last  month.  A gentleman,  formerly  associated  with  this 
class,  related  to  me  the  case  of  a lady  of  considerable  intelligence, 
who  had  had  several  children,  and  in  three  or  four  of  her  preg- 
nancies, the  catamenia  continued  till  the  last  month;  in  return — 
in  kind  in  every  point,  excepting  the  continuance  and  quantity, 
the  flow  was- of  the  catamenial  character.  I need  scarcely  add, 

; that  women,  when  pregnant,  are  liable  to  red  appearances,  which 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  the  catamenia.  So  that,  to  bring  our  ob- 
servations to  a point  here,  amenorrhoea  is,  in  general,  a very  valua- 
>'ble  indication  of  pregnancy;  but  without  pregnancy,  amenorrhoea 
may  occur;  and  although  gestation  is  certain,  the  catamenia  may 
still  continue  to  flow  during  the  first  months  more  frequently,  and, 
in  some  rare  cases,  perhaps,  during  the  latter  months  too. 

And  thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  first  class  of  indications, 

I those,  I mean,  of  more  frequent  and  general  occurrence  in  preg- 
I nancy,  and  to  be  ascertained,  in  good  measure,  by  mere  verbal 
inquiry;  the  central  irritation— the  swelling  of  the  legs- the 
morning  irritability  of  the  stomach— the  movements  of  the  foetus— 

I the  abdominal  intumescence-the  mammary  enlargement  and  secre- 

I ions— the  changes  of  the  areola— and  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
' -nenia. 


accidental  or  anomalous  indications. 

esidcs  the  more  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy,  just  enumerated, 
ere  aie  othei  indications  which  manifest  themselves  in  particular 
viduals  only,  and  which,  though  of  accidental  and  anomalous 
^ ‘uircrice,  aic,  however,  sufficiently  im]iortant  to  deserve  atten- 
to  the  consideration  of  these  we  will  now  proceed. 

During  piegnancy,  women  sometimes  have  certain  likings,  and 
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still  more  frequently  their  antipathies.  Some  take  an  aversion  to 
sugar,  some  to  butter,  some  to  wine,  and  this,  perhaps,  from  the 
,ery  commencement  of  their  gestation.  SomeUmes  women,  when 
they  are  pregnant,  become  emaciated  m a high  degre  , g 
perLtly  healthy  before;  the  breasts  and  abdomen  enlarge,  « 

L other  parts  diminish,  and  this  constitutes,  m certain  nd.v  - 
dnals  a very  conspicuous  sign  of  gestation.  It  is  an  unwelcome 
“slill  a vJry  good  sign,  when  the  temper  changes  and  « 
more  acrimonious  and  morose ; for  certainly  some  females,  w 
oatorallv  amiable,  loose  much  of  their  good  humour  when  ges- 
totion  is  begun,  and  a similar  change  is  observed  in  the 
of  animals  - for  the  rabbit,  as  delivery  approaches,  seems  to  - 
A f rnritv  and  thouf^h  of  herbivorous  natme,  not  in 

qniremcreasedfero  ity.an^^^ 

frequent  y assu  frightful  dreams  women  are 

of  devouring  its  own  youn^.  S „ Dr  Lowder 

occasionally  affected  in  the  course  of  pregnane, 

knew  a woman  who  aciuauy  i oLp 

1 . d watch  her  countenance  while  she  was  asleep,  that  she 

SiuTawoke  Whenever 

■ J rl  T1  afflux  of  it  to  the  head,  the  disease  being 

of  the  blood,  “ an  affection,  apparently,  of  the 

;""n  reved  by  copping  and  opening  the  bowels.  The 

passes  ought  to  he  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

r nains  arc  sometimes  felt  in  various  parts  of  the 

I d^^in^thc  fingers,  toes,  and  more  especially  in  the  tecth.^ 
rn;:;:'some^.es  affects  the  whoto  of  o.  s.^^ 
, wiirrhi  for  weeks  together,  ana  mis, 

:;f::r::s^ 

"“t  \te\wrforf!:*:!:;,  nearer  the  fourth  than  the 

n IS  about  the  tin  d o 
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j feeling  of  motion  in  the  abdomen,  sickness  of  the  stomach,  per- 
! turbation  of  the  mind,  and  a disposition  to  fainting.  Now,  in 
; many  females,  these  sensations  may  scarcely  he  perceived  at  all, 
I the  symptoms  are  so  slight  you  cannot  place  reliance  on  them; 
|l  but  in  some,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  conspicuously  ob- 
' served,  and  in  them  it  furnishes  a valuable  indication  of  pregnancy. 

I When  women  arc  pregnant,  too,  the  blood  is  more  or  less  sizy. 
Is  so  that  when  you  take  away  some  two  or  three  ounces  from  the 
I arm,  the  size  may  often  be  seen  clearly  enough  on  the  surface  of 
1 the  crassamentum , and  though  this  size  may  be  produced  by  other 
jccauses,  yet,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  signs,  it  forms  a valuable 
|i  indication  of  pregnancy. 

; Impregnation  is  not  common  during  suckling,  yet  it  sometimes 
jfloccurs,  especially  after  nursing  has  been  continued  for  twelve 
•or  fourteen  months ; and,  in  these  cases,  gestation  is  indicated  by 
- the  failure  of  the  milk,  for  it  rarely,  I think,  continues  to  form  so 
^copiously  after  the  first  two  or  three  months,  and  I suspect  that 
' its  quality  alters.  You  may  set  down,  therefore,  among  the  ano- 
malous signs  of  pregnancy,  this  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  the 
milk,  for  wherever  a sudden  suppression  occurs,  without  any  other 
apparent  cause  to  which  it  may  be  referred,  it  may  not,  without 
reason,  be  ascribed  to  pregnancy.  In  a word,  all  the  morbid  af- 
fections to  which  the  system  becomes  obnoxious,  in  consequence  of 
:gestation,  may  be  looked  on  as  so  many  signs  of  its  existence  ; but 
Having  drawn  out  from  these  the  indications  which  I deem  more 
^especially  deserving  of  a separate  notice,  for  the  rest  belonging  to 
Hhis  class,  I must  refer  you  to  a future  consideration,  when  I shall 
r reat  of  the  diseases  of  gestation. 


SIGNS  FURNISHED  BY  AN  E.XAMINATION. 

When  women  are  anxious,  as  in  illegitimate  gestation  more 
•specially,  to  know  whether  they  are  pregnant  or  not,  there  is  yet 
I thiid  mode  of  ascertaining  the  point,  and  that  is,  by  a careful 

xamination  with  the  hand;  and  this,  indeed,  in  some  (ln!)i„„s 

I 
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eases,  is  the  only  certain  nsode  In  wMch  it  can  be 
Now  the  manual  examination  of  J ^ I 

kinds;  that  of  tlie  eartier,  I 
months.  When  an  investigation  is  institi.  , 

rated  gestation,  the  ^ elevated,  and  the' 

”r:r:iioTe:!;r;"^^ 

lubricated  with  oil.  These  prepaiations  ““j'' J f 

pleted  tills  ratt  of  the  ''^"“Vatevn.-its  rouiidness- 

inferiov  parts,  observing  urn  equable  sarface-its  position 

—its  firmness  imdc  p addition  to  all  this,  m 

in  the  middle  of  the  a omen  movements  of 

some  instances,  ”°"7”  “,j„„ed  sometimes  by  the  sadden  ap- 
the  fmtas  .nay,  perl»F.  J „,e  position  of  the  pa- 
plication  «f  “ “ sLcessively  in  the  sedentary,  lateral, 

ticnt,  who  maj  p pe„a  still  rests  over  the 

recumbent,  or  oth  P - „iovements,  now  and  then,  I 

t .“o'say  frequently,  the  aecoiiclienr  may  be  able  to 
'‘"ow  n-'t  ^ * Herr  may  be  given  by  the  arm 

(eel  tbe  cli  Id  practised  on 

or  leg  of  the  , „aies,  she  is 

tbepart  of  the  'pregnant,  this  sign  may  be  looked  on  ns 

anxious  to  b abild  leap  three  or  four  time 

decisive,  I ^.__ates.  This  point  investigated, 

in  the  coarse  of  to  „ her  position,  and  lie  in  the  posture 

you  desire  the  patien  P,p  „,e  i,ed,  with 

of  labour,  on  the  lef  J ■ p^e  mat- 

the  loins  posteriorly,  and  me  a 
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trass,  with  the  knees  and  bosom  mutually  approximated.  Having 
placed  the  patient  in  a proper  position,  you  then  lubricate  tbe  first 
I two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  pass  them  to  the  os  uteri.  In  re- 
1 puted  pregnancy,  an  unbroken  hymen  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  no 
( certain  proof  of  gestation ; it  may  be  proper,  therefore,  stilt  to  con- 
Ittiuue  the  investigation;  and  without  much  injury  to  this  mem- 
. brane,  the  examination  may  be  made,  but  one  finger  only  must  be 
( employed.  When  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  have  been  passed  to 
tthe  os  uteri,  this  may  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  expanded  ; so 
tthat,  in  many  cases,  without  much  disturbance,  the  membranes, 
land  the  head  of  the  foetus,  may  be  felt  at  the  opening,  especially 
iin  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Further  pursuing  the  investigation,  you 
|imay  place  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  front  of  the  os 
liuteri,  and  the  contiguous  cervix  ; making  at  the  same  time,  with 
ithe  right  hand,  a counter  pressure  externally  above  the  pubes, 
right  or  left ; and  by  this  manoeuvre,  provided  the  presentation  be 
1 vertical,  the  head  of  the  foetus  may  often  be  felt  between  tbe  two 
f hands,  and  distinctly  enough.  Lastly,  placing  the  fingers  upon 
the  cervix,  between  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  the  symphysis 
pubis,  you  may  direct  the  jiatient  to  assume  a posture  iiiterme- 
I diate  between  the  sedentary  and  the  recumbent,  in  which  position 
1 the  nead  of  the  foetus  may  often  be  felt  through  the  neck  of  the 
|uterus;  and  then,  if  with  a slight  blow  you  give  it  an  impulse, 

^ t rises  in  the  water,  and,  in  a second  or  two,  subsides  upon  the 
linger  again.  This,  too,  in  many  cases,  may  be  observed  repeat- 
edly, and  in  a manner  too  obvious  to  admit  of  a mistake.  These 
'Observations  cannot  always  be  made,  yet  they  may  in  many  cases  ; 
nnd  when  they  do  occur,  whether  separately  or  in  combination’ 
ihey  may,  I think,  be  deemed  decisive  ; for  there  can  no  longer  be 
I reasonable  doubt  of  pregnancy,  when  we  can  feel  the  move- 
neiits— the  membranes— and,  above  all,  the  head  of  the  foetus  ; 
vhether  this  is  to  be  distinguished  at  the  os  uteri,  or  through  the 
leck  of  the  uterus,  or  by  the  joint  examination  of  the  region 
tbovc  the  pubes  externally,  and  the  cervix  within.  So,  then,  by 
eehng  the  membranes  at  the  os  uteri,  and  sometimes  the  head— 
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,,  tW  „cad  .hroa.Mta  neeU  of  ^ 

t„con  the  00  oteri  and  the  synophye.s  pnh,.-by  tcel.ng 

of  the  totus  interposed  as‘ before  denron- 

spectively,  externally,  an  wit 

stroted,  the  movements  of  th  ’ ,„„st  if  not  all 

...ion  I have  often  been  able  to  deeide  the  point. 

®'ln  the  earlier  months  of  gestation,  yon  are  sometime  re„.es  ed 

to  determine  whether  the  woman  be,  or  “J- I,. 
possess  the  requisite  dexterUy.  .Us  genera,,,  easy^e 

tinguish  “ is  .0  be  attributed  to  pregnancy, 

termme  whether  the  ^ <rrow  in  consequence  of  scir- 

or  other  causes  ; for  the  worn  Y g comhination  of 

Fhus,  or  polypus,  or  ^a^ds  or ,3 
these  affections.  An  opinion  ^ 

always,  more  or  less,  douhtf  , frequent;  so  that 

nient,  in  g-eral  practice  at  least  a.  impregnation,  a 

if  the  woman  have  been  ^ presumption  in  favour 

womb,  as  large  as  t e “ strengthened,  provided 

:Lt,«,:a::ma„iLted,  previonsly,  no  indications  of  nter.nc 
anxious  to  ascertain  with 

the  womb  in  Uie^^^^  to  enlarge  the  hlad- 

cop.ously  of  wate  f thoroughly  by  the  catheter 

der,  which  Bhou  d he  thoroughly  the  ahdommal 

or  the  natural  efforts,  s m 

coverings  in  ^^^n  the  left  side,  the  nearer  the 

this  manner,  is  then  fincrers  of  the  left  hand  being 

edge  of  the  bed  the  ,.igf,t  hand  may  be  placed 

placed  on  * V,j®;„„aerate  sbnro  of  manual  dexte- 

ahove  the  pubes  wber  , „,„h, 

rity,  the  fundus,  ana,  a 
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iimay  be  felt  in  most  cases,  unless  the  system  be  unusually  loaded 
wvith  adeps.  This  observation  having  been  made  with  care,  an- 
>'otbcr  may  be  instituted  ; the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  may  be 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  womb,  (for  the  rectum  gives  access  to 
It,)  the  thumb  of  this  hand  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  rested  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  while,  as  before,  the  fingers  of  the  right 
band  may  be  applied  to  the  fundus,  where  it  lies  above  and 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis  ; and  by  this  method  of  examination, 
rthe  bulk  of  the  uterus  may  be  again  ascertained.  Besides  these 
nicer  inquiries,  which  all  patients  may  not  be  able  to  bear,  two 
'Others  may  be  essayed  ; and  we  may  feel  the  large  body  of  the 
.Uterus  from  the  vagina,  especially  near  the  symphysis  pubis  ; and 
we  may  throw  the  uterus  from  side  to  side,  balancing  it,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  finger;  and  we  may  place  the  patient  in  the  semi- 
.'•ecumbent  posture,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  brim  may  lie  hori- 
..ontally,  afterwards  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  uterus,  by 
supporting  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  index  finger,  inserted 
:or  this  purpose  a little  way  into  the  os  uteri ; when  by  the 
weight,  the  momentum,  the  bulk  of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  felt 
oehind  the  symphysis,  we  may  form  a shrewd  conjecture  respecting 
-ts  general  size.  Thus,  then,  by  examining  from  the  vagina,  tlm 
rectum,  and  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  ; by  weighing,  balancing, 
md  from  behind  the  pubis  feeling  the  body  of  the  uterus 
I ho  en  argement  of  the  uterus  may,  in  general,  be  made  0..^ 
Jo  not,  however,  form  your  opinion  too  hastily.  If  ueeessary, 
i Bt  a second  examination  be  made,  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks; 

the  womb  be  pregnant  in  the  course  of  this  time,  it  will  ac- 
■ai.re  a considerable  increment  of  bulk,  and  this  may  further  help 
»ur  diagnosis  here.  All  patients  may  not  be  able'to  bear  these 
'|xam,nations.  The  neck  of  the  womb  is,  in  some  women,  very 
‘exible  ; so  that  while  the  body  remains  motionless,  the  cervix 
'•■ves  way  with  facility;  thus  when  the  womb  is  heavy,  the  cervix 
y ove  ith  little  monientuni,  and  an  opinion  taken  from  this 
-Wation  would  be  liable  to  deceive. 

And  thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  indications  by  which  ges- 
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Htion  is  known ; tho  ordinary,  the  anomalons,  and  those  which  are 
.‘ahen  fro.  nrannal  investigation.  Shonid  aU  these  - 

decisive,  there  is  still  one  other  which  can  scare  ly  fa.l  us  b t 
deenr  it  better  not  to  mention  it ; and  I should 
doubtful,  to  wait  till  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  ^ 

less  the  gestation  be  extra-uterine,  or  out  of  ull  ,V 
must,  sooner  or  later,  occur. 
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Of  the  .eaus  whereby  we  reay  ascertain  the 
and  the  time  when  it  may  he  as  it  is  called, 

fwn  wavs by  examination,  and  by  tlie  lec  e 

Indlo  tL  eJnsideration  of  these  methods  we  will  now  proceed. 
manual  examination. 

I the  neck  becomes  expanded,  and  the 

wot;  ^"e  is,’  of  necessity  an  as-  ^ - fu^^^^^^ 

r ' 'Itrtrl  p“ogrtrrch°the  pregnancy  has  made. 

'ri::r«:‘thrre  ^r  - 

ddtpruswillbe  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pel  , 
"1  may  often  he  fel,  lodging  a little  above  the  br.m.^^  As 

iR  fifth  month  approaches  towards  its  close,  the  summi 

» -- - 

seventh  montl  1 „„bilicus  and  the  point  of  the 

and  lodges  half  way  hetue^ 

ensiform  carldage.  to  the  sternum,  unless  it  he  sunk  again  m 
r^rinTcrity,  m conscuence  of  that  preparatory  con 
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1 1 traction  which  occurs  during  the  last  week.  These  statements 
jjyou  may  receive  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  though  not, 
jpperhaps,  as  true  in  the  strictest  sense.  I have  verified  them, 
tin  paid,  by  my  own  observations  ; but  never  having  turned  my 
■ attention  assiduously  to  this  subject,  I wish  it  to  be  considered, 
tlthat  I am  not  personally  pledged  for  their  accuracy.  In  different 
women,  at  the  same  stage  of  pregnancy,  the  elevation  of  the 
-fundus  may  vary;  nay,  it  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  positions 
of  the  body  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  her 
: pregnancy.  ° 

Further,  the  length  of  the  cervix  bears  a fi.xed  relation  to  the 
(progressof  pregnancy;  for,  during  the  first  five  months,  unless 
dilated  by  a dropsy  of  the  ovum,  the  neck  retains  its  full  lenrrth 
.^Df  an  inch  and  a half;  being  at  this  time  annexed  to  the  bod/of 
;he  uterus,  in  the  way  of  an  appendix.  Gestation,  however  ad- 
Yanciug,  the  neck  expands,  so  as  to  form  a part  of  the  general 
receptacle  for  the  ovum.  In  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  its  length 
s reduced  to  one  inch  ; in  the  end  of  the  seventh,  to  half  an  inch 
ind  in  the  course  of  the  two  remaining  months,  the  cervix  becomes 
completely  dilated,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  as  a 
lart  forming  an  appendix  to  the  great  body  of  the  uterus. 

Now  if  the  patient  be  recumbent,  and  the  bladder  be  emptied 
•nd  the  abdominal  surface  be  lubricated,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus’ 
-my,  in  some  women  of  spare  habit  especially,  be  felt  distinctly 
1 «ough  ; and,  by  the  elevation  of  it,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  judge 
0 inaccurately  of  the  progress  of  the  pregnancy,  remembering 
cnerally,  that  when  the  summit  is  above  the  umbilicus,  the  gesta- 
on  18  in  the  latter  months  ; when  below,  in  the  middle  or  the  car- 
er, and  that  during  the  first  three  mouths,  the  body  of  the  womb 
lying  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brim.  Sometimes  the  ele- 
ition  of  the  fundus  will  be  made  out  more  distinctly  by  placing 
le  patient  in  the  posture  of  parturition,  and  placing  the  firmer., 

t le  left  hand  on  the  os  uteri,  and  those  of  the  right  extermallv 
( lere  the  fundus  lies.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  form  a judgment  of 


I ^ ,,1  .I'lugment  of 

I tlvaiicement  of  the  pregnancy,  by  measuring  the  neck  ; for  if 
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this  is  wholly  expanded,  the  woman  is  in  tl,e  end  ot  the  ninth 
month  ; if  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  only,  she  .s  ...  he  en 
tte  seventh;  if  of  one  third,  in  the  end  of  the  s.xth  ; and  we 
may  venture  to  infer  that  she  is  not  beyond 

“^t‘'lr!^hl“'elinations,  the  progress  of  pregnancy 
Independ  eemmodionsly,  by  that  compntat.on 

is  often  ascertained,  a.id  n 

which  is  called  the  reckoning,  than  ^ ‘ 
certain  observations  on  the  length  ot  the  cervix, 

the  suramit  of  the  womb. 


reckoning. 

. . hori  lo  nf  forty  weeks’ duration,  but  V 

Hnmangestatlon,.t.sasserted,  .sof  t»'‘y 

I doubt  the  correctness  of  this  nd  of  iny  o.wi 

consequence  of  a fall.  

Stchenk,  Haller,  Berkln,  ’ ’ ^^ignjar  month,  but  might  be  protracted  to 

(J-  Midu-ijcrs,  3rd  Edit.  p.  180. 
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j I was  surprised  to  learu  tliat,  in  a late  investigation  before  the 
:ttribunal  of  the  empire,  nine  months  of  the  calendar,  and  forty 
Inweeks,  were,  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  used  interchangeably,  as  if 
•they  were  commensurate  periods  ; the  error  will  appear  on  a little 
^ calculation,  as  the  period  of  nine  months  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  thirty-nine  weeks,  plus  one  day,  provided  of  these  nine  months, 
rfive  are  of  thirty  days  only,  and  four  of  thirty-one  ; and  hence  the 
iduratioD  of  pregnancy,  as  here  stated,  is  confirmed  by  the  popular 
■ observation.  This  term  of  thirty-nine  weeks,  plus  one  day,  may 
bbe  measured  by  the  lunar  months  or  the  solar,  and  the  reckoning 
ias  called  long  or  short,  according  as  the  long  and  short,  in  other 
words,  the  calendar  month,  or  the  month  of  four  weeks,  is  ern- 
I'ployed  in  it.  Our  women  generally  use  the  long  reckoning— the 
lancients  seem,  at  first,  to  have  used  the  short. 


Rcederer  made  his  observations  on  as  many  as  a hundred  cases, 
and  found  that  in  four  out  of  five  of  these,  the  quickening,  for- 
merly described  to  you,  occurred  in  the  fourth  month.  When 

pregnancy  occurs,  the  catamenia  are  usually  suspended  from  the 
first. 

Now,  with  these  data,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  ascertain 
I the  date  of  delivery  with  useful  accuracy,  for  I believe  it  will  ge- 
nerally take  place  five  months  after  the  quickening,  nine  months 
ifter  sexual  intercourse,  and  about  nine  months  and  a fortnight 

I after  the  last  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  later  or  sooner  hv  a 
! '’^ew  days. 

^ A lady  once  told  Lowder,  that  her  delivery  would  occur  on  the 
■iavic  festival,  the  ninth  of  November,  and  her  decision  was  con- 
'armed  by  the  event.  When  the  reckoning  is  grounded  on  the 
ntercourse,  its  accuracy  is  sometimes  surprising  ; the  reckoning 
-rom  the  amenorrhcea  and  the  quickening  are  not  equally  exact 
-■^et  women  arc  .n  general  compelled  to  adopt  them.  Sometimes, 
loweyer,  furtive  intercourse,  a separation  from  the  husband,  or 
•eculiar  sensation  felt  about  the  bladder,  the  sacrum,  and,  in  gc- 
eia  , the  central  parts  of  the  body,  a few  hours  after  using  our 
ex,  are  found  to  mark  out  clearly  enough  the  congress  by  which 
mpregnation  has  been  jiroduccd. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

J!y  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  are  to  be  understood  those  which 
arl^ffrom  pregnancy  as  their  cause,  or 
dental  connexion  with  gestation,  reqn.re  a modified  form 
ment,  and  of  some  of  these  I now  proceed  to  treat. 

NAUSEA*  AND  DIARRHCEA-I* 

Among  the  diseases,  which  are  either  referred  to 

which  require  a modified  treatment  in  consequence  »f 
nexion  with  it,  one,  not  the  ieast  troublesome,  is  the  irrita 
the  bowels  and  stomach,  producing,  m t le  cai  ler 
months,  both  vomitings  and  purgings. 

svmntoms  are  occurring  together,  but  more  frequently  they  alter 
:.r  lre  there  is  diarrhrea,  there  may  he  less  exe.temcu 
the  stomach,  and  there  may  be  vomitings  where  ‘ 
suspended.  In  those  cases,  in  which  there  is  much  " 

'the  stomach  and  bowels,  of  course  the  patient  becomes  a go 
deal  reduced  by  it,  and  she  may  diet  perfectly  mvhausted  m e 
sequence  of  the  inanition,  produced  by  the  vomitings  and  pul  mg  . 
and  the  incapability  of  taking  food  ; or  again,  when  muc 
duced,  she  may  be  carried  off  by  a flooding,  occurring,  pe.l  1 • 
during  premature  delivery.  


^,av<na,  vansia,  sickness,  and  that  from  pavtr,  a sh.p , 

’ Nausea:-From 

cause  sickness,  or  a P rf, and  that  from  d.appcw,  diarreo, 

d Diarrhtea-.-lTom  PP  ^,i„entary  fluids  through  the  intestines. 

through:  A too  frequent  pregnancy,  is  so  common 

X Morning  sickness,  espec  a ^ natural  sympathy  between  the  u i 

to  he  considered  as  any  thing  more  tha  the  ej^^^  great 

and  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  lowe  ’ , j 5, ^3^  of  a natural,  sympathy,  ant 

distress,  nay  loss  of  life.  U :;:::l„t.  Cases  of  death  are  recorded 

are  called  upon  to  examine  jVrm  Series,  IWS. 

this  cause  alone-  Sec  iUdico-Chirw gt 
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It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  put  a stop  to  these  vomitings 
aancl  purgings  ; but,  by  resorting  to  the  following  measures,  I think 
wve  may,  in  many  instances,  conduct  our  cases  to  a favourable  ter- 
pmination.  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  suspicious  that  there  is 
sany  thing  offensive  and  irritating  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as- 
.'•^erUin  whether  this  be  so  or  not;  and  if  there  is,  be  careful  to 
'.lurify  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  some  mild  evacuants. — Chamo- 
imile  tea,  warm  water,  ipecacuanha,  and  so  on,  may  be  used,  if 
.-emetics*  seem  proper  ; and  of  the  milder  laxatives,  you  may  em- 
pliloy  manna,  senna,  rhubarb  and  the  like  ; or  if  you  wish  to  purge 
pQore  actively,  perhaps  senna  and  salts  may  be  preferred. 

I Again,  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  diminish  the  irrita- 
fiility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  irritability  of  the  howels 
M sometimes  restrained  by  means  of  the  mistura  cretm,  the  con- 
J-ectio  aromatica,  the  preparations  of  opium,  of  kino,  of  catechu, 
jff  hsematoxylum,  all  in  their  operative  doses.  Where  there  is  a 
: reat  deal  of  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  effervescing  draught, 
•rong  coffee,  opium,  charcoal  powder— perhaps,  too,  that  potent 
gent,  the  hydrocyanic,  may  be  advantageously  tried.  An  invalii- 
ble  remedy  in  gastric  irritability  is  the  elfervescing  draught ; four 
:ruples  of  the  citric  acid,  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  water]  may 
3 put  into  one  bottle,  and  five  scruples  of  the  carbonate  of  potass, 

I four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  may  be  put  into  another ; then  a 
: ble  spoonful  of  the  solution  from  each  of  those  bottles  rcspect- 
i'bly,  when  put  together,  will  effervesce  smartly,  and  may  be 
Jvken  in  this  condition  every  half  hour,  for  several  times  in  suc- 
-ssion,  unless  the  vomiting  previously. cease.  Often  the  first  two 
' I three  quantities  will  be  thrown  up,  hut  the  medicine  must  not. 

It  lat  account,  be  rejected  in  a pet.  Opium  is  not  very  effectual 
cases  of  this  kind,  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  A piece  of 


!0-  'o.  for  although  abortion 

luce  H.-Eu,  ^ l-roKoaut  state,  jet  emetics  are  apt  to 
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,i„,.  dipped  into  the  tinctare  g»rappa- 

cuius  cordis,  has  appeared  to  me, 

rent  service  ; it  ^ tirpowdered  charcoal  can 

taof  „ Jed  in  vomiting,  with  ndvan- 

hospital  in  New  York  it  haa  ^ ^ 

tage,  I was  induced  to  give  it  an  ^ 

that  I have  seen  no  ^ ^ ^ „a„taistering  it,  is  In  the  form 

be  of  real  ef&cacy.  overv  two  or  three  hours,  till 

of  a very  fine  powdev,  twenty  that  it  mate  the 

it  has  produced  an  effect.  g expo- 

3too,sver,btaeh.  ^ „„„as  thinhitof 

riencein  these  cases.  So  ^ therefore, 

much  efficacy  m Becollect,  however,  that  the 

recommend  it  to  your  i,cware.  Five  or  six  minims 

remedy  is  not  without  its  danger,  and  heware. 

in  the  day,  I would  not  rashly  conjunctiva  of  the  eye, 

If  there  is  parts  of  the  organ;  if  there  is 

there  is  an  imtahili  y ^ pmhrane  the  bladder  and  the  ure- 

an  inflammation  of  the  ,,,  ,,cmach  and  howels  | 

thra  become  irritah  e , an  , inflammation  of  tbe  mcm- 

bccome  irritahffi  also,  m con  ^ ty„,c 

branes  which  line  them.  swelled, 

of  these  parts,  you  may  suspe^^^^^^^  tlm 

if  the  evacuat^  cm  | 

the  anus  ; or  if,  lastly,  i — 

'"rr— — 

increase  It  to  four  minims:  ,,,on,™enee  it.-Dr.  fTalUr. 
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is  somcwliat  tender  under  tlie  touch.  When  the  irritability  of  the 
bowels  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  may, 
1 perhaps,  be  cut  short  by  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  more  especially 
I by  applying  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to  be  followed  by  a large 
kblister,  the  practitioner  not  forgetting  cautious  venesection.*  The 
fcascs  which  are  best  adapted  for  this  sort  of  treatment,  are  those 
iiin  which  j'ou  have  the  symptoms  here  enumerated,  and  where  the 
ppatient,  though  still  labouring  under  the  disease,  has  a moderate 
sshare  of  strength  remaining.  I was  requested  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Sterry,  to  see  a'  patient  who  had  a good  deal  of  irritability  of 
lihe  stomach,  commencing  in  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy,  and 
ccontinuing  till  after  her  delivery.  When  I saw  her,  there  were 
aabout  ten  or  twelve  watery  evacuations  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
jllhc  tongue  was  swelled  and  red,  the  anus  sore,  there  was  tender- 
jness  and  heat  about  the  abdomen,  and  the  pulse  was  about  100  in 
Jibe  minute.  In  this  case,  ordinary  remedies  having  failed,  about 
twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen ; other  remedies  had 
•oeen  tried,  without  effect ; a large  vesication  was  afterwards  pro- 
Juced,  and  the  cure,  of  consequence,  was  sudden  and  complete. 
The  evacuations  became  more  solid  in  a few  days  ; and  this 
voman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  great  danger  of  sinking  under  the 
bscharges  from  the  alimentary  tube,  was  completely  re-esta- 
dished,  and  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  another  child. 

There  is  a third  method  of  treatment,  from  which  great  ad- 
vantage has  sometimes  been  derived,  and  that  is  abstinence. 
Where  the  woman  throws  up  every  thing  she  takes,  it  is  not  to 


auc^rvertilT'"^'’  'lushinss,  dry  parched  inoull.  and 

•ction  • ° -''■"'““K'*  a ra«h,  indiscriminate,  or  frequent  use  of  vene- 

ZZZ  I T -pe»ieut;  it  may  often,  if  prudently 

"s  r„  It  may  1.0  safely  performed  .at  any  time  of 

o-. 

general  rule  to  take  away  a small 
does  7°'  ’ to  the  vigour  and  fulness  of  the  hahit  anil  state  of  the  pulse 

: :rr  "V"  ^ 
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-Nlnw  if  under  these  circum- 
her  nourishment,  but  on  emet.  ^ N 

stances,  she  will  remain  for  a few  y-.  subside 

ample,  without  food  maybe  re- 

=°“rin"  U huowln„-as,  no  doubt,  most 

tamed.  And  he.e  t y 

::j::  ?::::  *e'stomaeh,  - -^oIm— 

a case  is  narrated,  m wlncn  n v ’ without,  how- 

with  a razor,  inflicted  distinguished  practi- 

ever,  destroying  life.  y into 

tioner  the  patient  ,„eks,  he  was  supported 

the  stomach,  and,  dui  ^ bowels.  Hildanus  has  re- 

cntirely  hy  nutrients  injec  ® -rritahility  of  the  stomach, 

ported  the  ease  of  a woman  ,,,0  was  sup- 

wb"!'!"'  i“  ““‘t'fa'nf* 

^dleomin,.  at  ien.th,  the  ^,;:^^:;::Lh.  ease 

By  Dr.  in  the  msophagns,  the  food 

is  recorded,  m whic  , . , n-astric  cavity,  the  stomach ; 

„.as  prevented  f™-  that  for  weeks  together,  the  pa- 

and,  in  this  case,  manner  mentioned  by 

srusft:;rr^^^ 

Ve  have  reason,  as  vvell  life  altogether  without  food, 

“ merable  in  which  fasting  has  been  endured  , ^^ntions  one  of  fifty-t«» 

bafulu  olToUd  lo";  to:;b 

rol.i.  i>.  121- 
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you  wish  the  stomach  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  you  have  it  in  your 
^ power  to  supersede  the  operations  of  this  organ,  for  days,  or  even 
I’ weeks,  in  succession,  by  a judicious  administration  of  intestinal 
1 1 nutrition.  Preparation  of  eggs,  strong  broth,  or,  perhaps,  the 
js  serum  of  animals,  may  he  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  as  well  as 

;i  most  kinds  of  nourishment ; but  I have  had  but  small  experience 
;l  here 

■ Again,  should  all  these  remedies  fail,  you  have  yet  another,  and 
|t that  is,  the  induction  of  premature  delivery;  for,  when  delivery 
|c  occurs,  there  is  reason  to  hope  this  vomiting  will  cease.  In  deter- 
.mining  on  the  use  of  this  remedy,  however,  remember,  in  the 
|r  rst  place,  that,  if  the  woman  is  very  much  reduced,  there  is  al- 
jways  a danger  in  these  cases,  lest  tlie  patient  should  sink  under 
jaaccidental  flooding;  this  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  friends 
I'before  the  operation  is  performed.  Further,  provided  the  delivery 
the  brought  on  before  tlic  completion  of  seven  months  and  a fort- 
night, the  child  will  frequently  die,  but  if  after  the  seventh  month 
and  a fortnight  complete,  it  may  be  expected  to  live  ; and,  there- 
fore, when  the  remaining  strength  of  the  woman  permits,  it  may 
be  better  to  delay  the  delivery  till  this  term  is  completed.  Nor 
in  the  third  place,  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that,  where  premature’ 
Ichvery  is  thus  brought  on,  children  are  often  presenting  preter- 
.mturally,^thc  leg  or  the  nates,  the  arm  or  the  shoulder,  beino- 
aced  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  instead  of  the  vertex  ; nor 
hat  the  child  may  perish,  under  the  best  management,  in  consc- 
uence  of  this  unfavourable  position. 

When,  from  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  women  arc 
•a  ugh  degree  of  weakness,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to 
uiib  t le  sjstem  , and  this,  provided  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
>od  taken  by  the  mouth  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  is  by  no 

i r'"'  ' e^-treme  emaciation,  in  con- 

I , . . . ” y advise  you  to  nourish  the  patient  hv 

-•«  ‘1.0  VO.OI,  ; , h„„.ve  , fo 
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altogether  ‘ 'veels. 

.«nga  dog,  ,,„cted  into  «.  ctc.na, 

merely  by  means  j ounces  were 

jugular  vein;  every  day,  oi  Y the 

^;::^u::a:^::-  :::;r:  — , :"; 

abstinence.  ^ticre  the  stomach  fads 

I have  observed  to  y J pearance,  be  supported  by  m- 

altogether,  the  system  every 

tcstinal  injections  ; nor  mu  injections  may  be 

four  or  five  hours,  m cases  o i„ 

thrown  up,  say  to  the  measu  ^^^^^tive 

those  cases  in  which  the  rec  u measure  of  the 

pownr  may  bo  assisted  by  »P“‘^  -,3  i„teod,  Reid’s 

bjoclioji,  and  by  tbe  y f„  those  purposes, 

oxcollent  syringe  answers  s4®  ““J  ^ j.,3,„ed  ,f,„,„  aot.ng, 

But  whenever  the  stomaeh  ,„eferred,  and  the  , 

gastric  nourishment  is,  I ■ Throughout  the  \ 

following  hints  may  not  e w „y  „„t  be  equally 

whole  foor-nnd-twenty  mm  , „„„rishroent  in  the  earlier, 

itrltable;  and  thus  some  ^ ^ etiod  of  the  day;  the 

3„me  in  the  middle,  and  some  . n^t^lat^^^^P__^^^^^_ 

tendency  to  morning  vonii  11  , ^ disease  which  we  aic 

,„.  Now,  in  patients  the  state  of  the 

considering,  you  ought  / p t,,e  f„ur-and4wenty  hours 

stomach,  and  ascertain  at  wW^^^  t the 

the  irritability  appeals  to  . . Again:  solids  may 

food  may  be,  at  these  ^ Mds,  which  give 

sometimes  be  retained  by  the  s , 

rise  to  more  dilatation,  may  be  s y ,^,„ds 

you  should  ascertain,  Ron.  o se  g^,._ds  have 

of  nourishment  s„u.pass,  within  that  coinpassl 

the  advantage  ot  lyn'r 
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they  contain  a ninch  larger  supply  of  nourishment,  nor  arc  they  so 
! apt  to  produce  gas.  To  these  two  remarks  you  may  add  a third, 
which  is,  that  much  depends,  in  cases  of  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, upon  the  mere  bulk  of  the  food  taken.  A woman  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  bear  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  some 
I fluid,  as  milk,  for  example,  where  sbe  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
I half  a pint.  Now  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  if  your  patient  is 
1 lying  quiet  in  bed,  a very  small  quantity  of  nourisbment,  either  of 
! solid  or  fluid,  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  system.  Ac- 
icordingly,  patients  lying  in  bed,  who  could  not  bear  the  larger 
,( quantities  of  food  without  rejecting  them,  have  done  very  well, 
when  they  have  merely  taken  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
:imilk  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  their  state  of  quiescence,  this 
b nourishment  was  enough. 

Upon  the  more  immediate  causes*  of  irritability  of  the  stomach 
jiand  bowels,  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enlarge  ; for,  on 
it  the  subject  of  proximate  causes,  though  important,  we  arc  all 
||«apt  to  talk  nonsense,  but  the  following  bints  may  not  be  mis- 
placed. A principal  disposing  cause  to  the  disease,  seems  to  be 
pregnancy,  in  so  much,  that  though  we  find  the  disease,  it  is  true, 
continuing  sometimes  after  delivery,  yet,  generally,  it  is  relieved 
by  it.  Pregnancy  may  be  supposed  to  operate  by  a sort  of  sym- 
pathy subsisting  between  the  stomach  and  bowels  upon  the  one 
:.hand,  and  the  gravid  uterus,  and  appendages,  upon  the  other ; and 
. 'by  sympathy  here,  I mean,  as  on  all  occasions  when  I use  this 
■ '.teim,  a combination  of  unseen  causes,  whereby  an  impression  on 
: one  part  is  enabled  to  operate  on  another,  with  which  it  has  no 
■obvious  connexion  in  the  way  of  cause  and  cftcct,  and  which 
causes  may  certainly  not  the  less  exist  and  operate,  although  we 
'are  unable  to  point  out  distinctly  in  what  they  consist ; like  the 


Vomiting  ia  a very  frequent  effect  of  pregnancy, arising  eitlier  from  a peculiar  state  of  tlie 
origin  of  tlie  eiglitli  pair  of  nerves,  from  a state  of  tlie  stomacli  approaching  to  inflammation, 

even  from  a luorbiil  eomlition  ol  the  uterus, — Dr.  Uunu'  I’rinviyhn  of  Miilwi  ferv 
|)|>. -’ll,  215,  ok;. 
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principle  of  gravity,  their  existence  and  operations  may  he  demon- 
strated hv  facts  and  observations. 

In  some  cases  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irritability,  ^ 

disease  seems  to  be  kept  up  by  mere  irritability  of  the  ^rface  of 
the  bowels  and  of  the  stomach,  independently  of  any.nflam 
try  excitement;  but  tbongb  this  maybe  true,  I am  persuaded 
that  what  1 stated  before  will  be  found  to  be  correct  , a many 
cases  namely,  that  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowe  s. 
r tself  son  etimes  referrible  to  a certain  inflammatory  stam 
which  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane;  and  of  tb.s  I am  the 
„„re  persuaded,  because  in  dissection  I have  found  m chdd.en 
labouring  under  a similar  affection,  the  marks  of  mflammation  o 
of  Incipient  ulceration  on  the  intestinal  surface.  Redness  of  th 
tongue,  soreness  and  heat  of  the  anus,  sub-obscure  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  and  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and  five  or  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  minute,  all  sometimes  observed-strongly  tend 
confirm  our  suspicions  of  an  inflammatory  .rr.tat.on. 
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These  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  women,  even  “S'' 

> Uh  Of  these  effusions  the  most  frequent  is  mdema  of 
ll'nl  sometimes  of  the  right  leg,  sometimes  of  the  left,  occa- 
Ul’l,  of  both,  and  more  or  less  extensively,  for  the  d.sease  may 
: coled  to  «.e  ancles  merely,  or  it  may  reach  to  the  knees. 

But  besides  this  oedema,  which  is  so  frequent,  and  unattende 
^ 1 iTPr  there  is  a dropsical  affection,  which  is  noticed 

r others  and  which  I have  myself  seen  in  two  cases,  where  the 
^ an  during  pregnancy,  has  a tendency  to  a general  effusion, 
luLg  i all  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  the  legs,  the 

s Te  peloneal  sac,  the  chest,  the  head;  the  disease  some- 
res’  dominating  in  one  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  m 


V (E.lema:-Ofgi//xa,  oUlBma,  from  oi8co,  to  flwe.I;  a tumour:  tltougb  Re 

leimTs  ueuaU.v  couhI  to  floft  serous  swelUu,.  about  the  extremities. 
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another  ; but  all  the  principal  parts  being  affected  at  once.  Nor 
am  I speaking  here  of  general  dropsies  arising  from  shattered 
health,  and  combining  with  pregnancy  by  a mere  accidental  oc- 
currence ; but  of  those  general  dropsies,  in  the  course  of  her 
I gestation,  which  may  assail  the  woman,  though  in  all  other  respects, 
' she  appear  to  be  healthy  enough,  nor  in  any  way  the  probable 
• subject  of  such  an  attack.  Now  where  the  patient  labours  under 
I ordinary  oedema  of  tlie  legs,  the  disease  is  of  no  importance  ; but 
■ where,  which  seldoms  happens,  the  effusion  is  general,  as  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  there  is  much  to  be  apprehended ; for 
I the  water  may  accumulate  so  largely,  as  to  interrupt  the  great 
functions  of  the  body,  and  in  that  manner  destroy  life. 

If  a patient  labour  under  one  of  those  general  effusions  of  dan- 


jgerous  consequences,  of  course  your  treatment  should  not  be 
i inactive.  The  most  powerful  hydropic  remedies,  including  elate- 
irium,  you  are  justified  in  using  ; you  will  find  this  to  have  various 
effect  in  different  patients  ; eight  or  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen 
. watery  evacuations  being  sometimes  produced  by  one-sixth  of  a 
I : gram,  and  powerfully  promoting  absorption.  But  besides  the 
ordinary  remedies  proper  in  dropsical  affections,  I should,  in  these 
< cases,  feel  strongly  disposed  to  make  trial  of  blood-letting,  first, 
r because,  as  a matter  of  observation,  I think  I have  seen  it  useful’ 
■sand,  secondly,  because  I strongly  suspect,  that  those  effusions  are 
not  produced  by  debility  of  the  woman,  but  rather  by  an  increased 
laaction  of  the  exhalent  vessels,  approaching  to  inflammation.  If, 
inndeed,  a woman  is  very  pale  and  thin,  and  weak,  and  apparently 
' Of  dropsical  diathesis,  the  dropsy  may  be  considered  as  accidental, 
n-ather  than  the  result  of  pregnancy ; and  I should  not  be  inclined 
f to  recommend  the  lancet  here  ; but  if  a patient,  previously  in  the 
■full  vigour  of  health,  becomes  impregnated,  and  afterwards  in  the 
early,  or  middle,  or  even  in  the  latter  period  of  gestation,  is  sud- 
cnly  smzed  with  effusion,  I should  consider  that  the  use  of  the 
lancet  is  proper  enough.  Burns,  who  has  written  so  well  on  mid- 
wifery, has,  I think,  made  the  same  observation. 

There  is,  too,  another  remedy,  peculiar  to  this  form  of  dropsy. 
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a., a not  to  bo  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  the  dolivcvy  of  the  woman ; 
foe  the  disease  being  eonneeted  with  ^/"tlging 

"“'““ei ZstCr  b"  inttodneing  a , nopet  instrument  along  the 
1 nuth  of  the  womb,  puncturing  those  membranes,  and 

discharging  the  water,  all  g ^ the  forcing  a 

auction  of  inorethan  ^ ^ "orinstrumeiits,  in  the  present 

delivery  in  these  cases,  by  turn  g, 

state  of  knowledge,  this  is  <inite  out  „„„ 

A »oman  of  vigorous  constitution  enough,  (,loi  I 

•n  f f rp  instances  ) was  seized,  during  pregnancy,  wi 

or  two  illustrative  inst  >)  «nnip  on  and  the  complaint 

general  effusion  ; parturition,  time  seized 

ceased.  Becoming  pregnant  again,^  si  e v^a 

with  an  was  called  in  consultation 

abdomen.  A very  attempted  ; we 

"^“''::waV:W;trldi^  ...=  water  eontin„ed 

“late,  and  the  woman  .tima^y  ":1  - 

rerorLsfelsrs  1:::  di:;  .egnan.  .y 

--  - sr  r — 

vigorous  eonsut^  ^ ,Hs  ease 

another  patient,  also  0 , . a,-„  ip„g  the  abdomen,  and 

"tiXr'f!: ::  t '"■ 

probably  the  hcaa  , lu  , • „ cto  This  woman  was 

‘ A 1,0.1  occasionally  convulsive  hts.  mis  wu.. 

sensible,  an  fnrtv  or  fifty  ounces  at  least,  m 

r rvoitr  hied  to  the  amount  of  forty  01  nicy  ou  ^ 

very  freely  ble  _ premature  delivery  was  intended, 

the  course  of  two  01 

hut  I feed  the  patient  a great  deal  better; 

twenty-hours;  the  S •,„.p,.„ve.l,  that  she  appeared 
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j she  was  seized  with  the  puerperal  fever,  a complaint  very  prevalent 
j and  fatal  at  the  time,  and  though  she  was  in  the  hands  of  a very 
; excellent  practitioner,  she  sunk  under  the  disease.  Her  improve- 
ment under  the  dropsical  attack  had  been  so  great,  that  I had 
had  taken  my  leave  of  her ; nor  did  1 see  her  under  the  puerperal 
fever,  till  some  three  or  four  hours  before  she  expired.  Now 
here  is  a second  case,  in  which  you  have  an  example  of  a patient 
I on  the  whole  tolerably  healthy,  seized  under  pregnancy  with  a 
1 general  effusion,  productive  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  5 in 
this  case,  too,  you  have  an  example  of  the  effectual  relief  derived 
from  the  active  use  of  the  lancet,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  ute- 
I rus  ; therefere  it  seems,  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies 
I of  dropsy,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  induction  of  prema- 
iture  delivery,  are,  in  these  cases,  the  principal  remedies,  and  on 
I them,  M'ithout  neglecting  other  measures,  I should  feel  strongly 
(disposed  to  rely. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  in  those  slighter  attacks  of  sickness,  or 
diopsy,  during  pregnancy,  of  more  ordinary  occurrence,  for  the 
more  active  practices  cannot  be  required  here  ? wdiy,  in  the  oedema 
of  the  logs,  a bandage,  a laced  stocking,  a little  purging,  the  ho- 
rizontal posture,  patience,  time,  and  delivery,  will  be  of  service, 
and  in  oedema  of  the  labia,  pressure  with  a T bandage,  and  com- 
press. In  both  cases,  puncture  of  the  skin  might  be  serviceable, 
'but  J never  yet  found  it  necessary.  In  morning  sickness,  time, 
i'patieuce,  and  the  advance  of  the  pregnancy,  beyond  the  fourth 
imonth,  willusually  cure  the  disease:  bleeding  from  the  arm  may 
be  useful  to  the  plethoric ; the  horizontal  posture  is  proper  to  pre- 
vent the  hearing  of  the  uterus.  If  any  offensive  smell,  or  other 
obvious  cause,  excite  the  stomach,  this  should  be  intercepted.* 


r.  Lowlier  had  a iiatieiit  wlio  was  uflectually  relieved,  hj  rciiioving  frum  (he  faclorv 

hu. hand,  a coach-maker,  for  when  she  hecaiiie  iircguaiit,  the  smell  of  (he  |iaiu( 
continualljr  excited  the  tlumach.— Z), . UlundcU. 
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syphilis  * 

in  connexion  will,  pvegnancy,  is,  so  far  as  I know,  not 

.tl!.„ia,nong  the  npper  an.  n,iad. 
irrmifsn  but  only  in  tii®  lower  oideis  ; and, 

'not  wholly  averse  to  debauchery,  these  syphilitic  pregnanc.es  are 
of  occasional  occurrence.  admi- 

„,tration  of  nterenry,  in  : ^7.0 

bring  on  are  ^ry  con.petent  to 

opinion  wlucli  lias  y Coryphaeus, 

decide  on  the  pom  , an  hospital,  in 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  asser  , higher  doses, 

former  days,  the  administration  of  meic  y 

agreeably  to  the  ^^t^  existi.  The  ad- 

to  induce  miscari.  „ , , 5 „f  pregnancy  in  the 

ministration  of  mercury,  le.e  0 , „„rresponding  caution. 

aarberor  middlemonths  t^  s be  nded  w^^^  modes  in  which 

modern  surgery  h r „,,aer 

syphilis  is  treated  , by  „„  part.  If  the 

aclion-and  by  ..med.e  ,, 

latterremed.es  ^ to  desire,  these  reme- 

*"  v"°  7 d''be  peculiarly  fitting  in  gestation  ; and  surely  in  sy- 
med.es  won  P jr„y,  the  milder  mercurial 

philitm  pregnaimy  ^ ^ 

yol  ought  . content  yourselves  with  producing  merely 
a soreness  ““"^o  ways  in  .vhich  the  mercurial  action  ...ay 

Again,  there  a i mean,  either  ...  such 

"at  7y  completely  cure  the  disease  by  extinguishing  or 


..s,.,s....,-vw~u.PXvv...e-tc«.>i»---““““"”-r 

. r ™ 11...  want  of  cleanliness, 
to  liave  origiuateil  from  Uie  wani 
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destroying  the  poison,  or  in  such  manner,  as  may  effectually  check 
any  pressing  symptoms  under  which  the  patient  may  labour,  so  as 
to  suspend  and  mitigate  their  violence  ; the  remedy  being  laid 
aside,  when  this  purpose  has  been  obtained,  to  be  resumed  after- 
wards, should  the  symptoms  require  it.  If  a woman  were  in  health, 
and  not  prone  to  miscarriage,  I should  be  inclined  to  give  the  mer- 
cury, if  I began  it  at  all,  in  such  quantities  as  to  destroy  the  poison 
I altogether  , hut  in  women  more  weakly,  and  who  have  repeatedly 
I aborted  before,  the  best  indication  of  an  aptitude  to  these  expul- 
sions, I should  incline  to  try  the  administration  of  mercury  in 
! smaller  quantities,  and  in  suspensive  doses,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  save 
i the  child,  if  circumstances  permit;  always,  however,  in  British 
I midwifery,  recollecting  the  maxim,  that  the  life  and  health  of  the 
; woman  are  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  This  sus- 
pensory practice,  however,  it  must  bo  owned,  is  both  difficult  and 
I delicate. 

If  a delivery  occur  after  seven  montlis  and  a fortnight,  should 
I the  child  be  duly  taken  care  of,  it  may  live  ; if,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  parturition  occurs  before  this  term  is  completed,  it 
: may  be  no  easy  task  to  rear  it ; and,  certainly  the  earlier  and  the 
' younger  the  foetus,  the  smaller  the  chance  of  its  surviving.  Now 
this  is  a principle,  of  which  you  ought  to  avail  yourselves,  in  treat- 
ing syphilitic  uflections  by  mercury  ; and  if  you  have  an  option, 
^yoii  certainly  ought  to  delay-I  do  not  say  the  mercury,  hut  the 
:[ptyahsm,  till  the  seventh  month  and  a fortnight  are  completed  ; 
^so  that  if  the  child  be  expelled,  it  may  still  live  ; and  the  longer 
■you  delay  your  mercurial  action  on  the  system,  the  greater  will  be 
I the  chance  of  survival,  should  premature  expulsion  occur.  Nor 
can  I accede  to  the  opinions  of  those,  who  think  that  if  mercury  is 
to  be  given,  it  should  rather  be  given  in  the  earlier  period  of  <.es- 
tat.on,  mider  the  fear,  that  if  delivery  should  occur  while  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a state  of  salivation,  ill  consequences  may  be  produced 
y it.  'S  on  will  remember,  in  the  present  mode  of  administering 
ineicury  for  syphilis,  the  remedy  is  miicli  less  violent  in  its  opera- 
tion, than  when  given  according  to  former  maxims.  In  the  general. 
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I believe,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce,  and  to  keep  up  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  or  u little  longer,  a decided  soreness  of  the  mouth 
produced,  for  example,  hy  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  Now  I 
Ira  not  say  that  a high  state  of  salivation,  concurrent  with  deh 
very,  might  not  give  rise  to  some  danger,  though  I do  not  know  of 
any  ill  consequences  that  have  ensued  in  such  cases,  foi  oppor  u 
nls  of  ohserviug  are  not  frequent-,  hut  I am 
is  no  immediate  danger  from  a slight  soreness  of  the  mouth 
which  is  all  that  may  be  requisite,  in  order  to  subdue  the  sypluhUc 

affection.  . ^ ^ „„ 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  mercury  m case  o sy- 
philis, these  are  my  opinions  in  summary  ; as  mercury  .s  hable  o 
produce  miscarriage,  use  it  with  caution,  and  “ 

Luth  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  preferred  to  an  active  plyalism  , m 
all  cases  mercury  ought  to  be  used  sparingly  ; but  caution  m m 
especially  necessary,  if  the  aptitude  to  miscarriage  ’ 

provided  a disposition  to  miscarriage  is  known  to  exis  it  is  d - 

sirable  not  to  induce  the  soreness,  before  the  seven  months  and  the 
fortnight  are  accomplished,  as  the  child,  if  expcHed  prematurely, 
crircelybe  expected  to  survive ; yet  should  the  security 
the  mother  demand  an  earlier  administration  of  ’ 

safety  must  be  made  paramount  to  every  other  consideiation. 

When  we  meet  with  syphilis  in  conjnuetioii  with 
are  of  course,  led  to  inquire,  whether  much  beneflt  might  not 
derived  from  any  other  anti-syphilitic.  And  the  nitric  acid  has 
been  so  much  recommended,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Of  the  cffieacy  of  this  remedy,  I forbear  to  pass  a peisoiial  op  - 
•on  • but  I will  give  you  the  sentiments  of  a man  of  large  oppo 

Lities,  and  very  capable  of  judging-I  mean  the 

TT  e Htit  in  using  the  nitric  acid,  lie  has  found  that  the  p 

'“Lmiitoms  were  not  infrequently  cured-rarcly,  however,  per- 

" T for  they  were  apt  to  return,  and  that  sometimes  even 
manently,  foi  they  l , . , have  been 

permanently.  ^ 


SYPHILIS. 
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clary  have  sometimes  been  cured  also,  but  for  a time  only.  He 
adds,  respecting  the  acid,  that  it  seems  to  improve  the  strength, 
and  that  it  may  he  given  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury,  but  that 
I this  combination  docs  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  mercury, 
' which  may  he  necessary  for  the  cure.  Now  these  are  properties 
;i  which  may  very  reasonably  recommend  the  acid  to  your  attention, 
'i  in  the  cases  under  our  consideration;  if  it  will  sometimes  cure  the 
I ] primary  symptoms — if  it  will,  in  many  cases,  really  suspend  the 
5 symptoms,  both  primary  and  secondary,  even  for  a few  weeks  only, 
(cases  of  syphilitic  pregnancy  may  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  it 
may  do  effective  service,  in  place  of  a less  desirable,  though  a more 
(certain,  remedy. 

In  cases  of  syphilis,  wo  have  been  advised  to  make  use  of  the 
\woods,  guaiacum,  mezereon,  sassafras,  and  particularly  the  com- 
ipound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  In  this  country,  the  woods  have,  I 
Ihclieve,  been  generally  rejected  by  the  regular  practitioner  as  cures 
ffor  the  affection,  though  an  opinion  is  again  gaining  ground,  that 
syphylis  may  he  cured  without  mercury— certainly  good  news  for  the 
f human  race.  In  the  warmer  climates,  the  woods,  it  has  been  sur- 
mised, may  he  of  greater  effect ; and,  owing  to  a greater  virulence 
in  the  disease,  they  may  lose  their  effect  in  the  colder  climates  ; 
for  there  is  a lurking  suspicion  that  the  venereal  poison  becomes 
more  violent  in  our  colder  altitudes,  than  in  those  regions  which 
lie  nearer  the  line.  Now,  if  it  really  be  the  case,  that  the  woods 
[ possess  a greater  power  in  the  warmer  countries,  if  any  of  you 
j-bhould  he  practising  in  the  East  Indies,  for  instance,  as  many  of 
I our  countrymen  do,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worthy  your  while  to  give 
|»a  fuller  trial  to  the  woods  there,  though  I deem  it  right  to  add 
i tthat,  by  Mr.  Mansell,  who  has  practised  much  in  the  Indian  Pe- 
ninsula, I am  informed  that  in  syphilis,  mercury  is  the  remedy  on 
Yhich  the  European  practitioners  rely. 

In  the  syphilis  of  pregnancy,  there  is  another  palliative  which 
Icservcs  our  attention,  and  that  is  the  caustic.  For  it  is  a curious 
act,  that  the  malignity  of  the  local  poison  of  the  chancre  is  so 
treat,  that  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  go  on  committing  its  ravages. 


19"2 


3YPHIMS. 


till  at  tagth  It  has  destroyed  the  genitaU  to  a great  extent 
'Id  vet  the  whole  of  this  malignant  topical  power  res.des  m 

f f tniP  nrobablv  not  thicker  than  the  finger  nail, 

mere  film  of  stiuc.tu  ’ ^ J ^ structure,  upon  a 

so  that  it  you  „„,„p,ote  cure  of  the 

aiseasei  impose,' the  destruction  of 

disease  may  be  ^ e stron.er  caustics  may  be  employed ; 

tbe  morb,d  eaustie  applied  tea  e, 

a co’mpLe  destractma  el 

occasioned  a complete  coa- 

a-a  rv  A friend  of  my  own  was  telling  me,  sum 

constitution.  A ii  J • niq  life  being  seized 

fivni  in  the  early  period  or  ms  ure,  ^ o 

r im  thought  to  heal  it  by  tbe 

„c  attached  J at  it  was  completely 

months  afterwards  he  was  semed  by  a 

tioaal  ,„creury  very  largely,  not  without 

°t-  , to  get>  rid  of  this  troublesome  affection.  Tins  case 
^om,gat,oa  to  gab  you  may  heal  a chaaere  by  caustm,  even 
proves,  that  tl  „ y manifested,  still  you  cannot 

when  the  first  spec  i afl’ceted  • but  observe,  what  is 

,, event  the  rre  tllncre  is  healed  in  this 

here  to  our  point,  > , appearance,  quiet  in  the  system 

manner,  the  disease  may  i , longer  time ; and, 

for  nine  months,  perhaps,  ^ ^ „f  primary 

in  the  syphilis  of  pregnancy,  to  g a P 

.mportance  , lor,  y „ccomphshed,  or, 

tiiiate  the  use  ot  luercuiy 
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jiat  all  events,  beyond  the  term  of  seven  months  and  a fortnight, 
I that  critical  period  of  gestation  which  gives  sufficient  strength  to 
(the  foetus  to  enable  it  to  support  an  independent  existence.  When 
Itthe  mother  is  infected  with  syphilis,  the  foetus  may  be  affected 
laalso.  It  is  not  to  gonorrhoea,  but  to  the  chancrous  form  of  the 
venereal  disease,  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  designed  to 


DYSPEPSIA,  t 

; 

I Dining  pregnancy,  patients  are  sometimes  affected  with  dyspepsia 
Ho  be  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as  a dyspepsia,  apart 
ffrom  gestation,  though  the  following  remarks  may  be  worth  your 
lconsidcration:_In  dyspepsia,  purgatives  are  not  infrequently 
, advised,  nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  milder  should  be  used 
™ the  cases  to  which  we  are  here  referring,  especially  in  women 
mown  to  be  prone  to  miscarriage.  I have  seen  a miacarria-.e 
nduml,  apparently,. n consequence  of  a moderate  dose  of  calomel 
0 which,  on  one  occasion,  I gave  assent;  the  symptoms  seeming 
o Oman  it.  ^mctics,  too,  may  be  required  in  these  cases  ; but 
■hey  shou  d never  be  used,  without  a clear  necessity  can  be 
■stabhsHed,  and  the  milder  are  to  be  preferred.  I ain  not  sure 
hat  there  IS  so  much  danger  from  the  use  of  emetics  which  a're 
«tive  as  from  active  purgatives,  for  it  is  certain  that  women 
-og  ges  ation,  sometimes  bear  vomiting  and  retching  surprisin  ly’ 

tlm  b lie  pill,  and  other  similar  remedies,  and  in  these  cases  ’ 

•ir  f J>igh 

of  salivation,  because,  as  I have  just  been  observing  to  you 
ore  especially  where  there  is  a proneness  to  miscarriage,  the 

n -'-"-h-talion  as  mlur,  - 

ligest.  Uuspcp.ia,  from  Uus,  .lifficnlty,  ami  pe„U, 
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h«tar  d=™s  of  mcrcrial  exoitomont  aro  auproscd  to  occasion 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  .bat  this  remedy  wins  ™ch  u,, 

effect  on  different  persons.  > «"“  bnTtwo  o, 

mercurial  influence,  and,  on  a 
stances,  I found  this  to  be  correct. 

.ben  you  meet  with  patients  that  yon 

mercurial  action,  under  any  administration  the  b 1 

ontw  as  the  influence  of  naercury  is  produce 

'1.  ,-•»  - 

YOU  ought  to  proceed  with  no  little 
qnainted  with  the  constitution  of  your  patient. 

CARDIALGIA.* 

. With  very  severe  heart-burn,  women, 

times  affected;  great  heat  of  the  s om^c^  approximate  the  pit 

accompanied  with  shooting  through  the  body, 

of  the  stomach  to  the  spin  , Vomitings  are 

from  the  sternum  to  he  eructated,  so  acrid 

apt  to  occur,  and  very  stiong  excoriation 

indeed,  in  some  cases,  t J y P symptoms  of  this 

in  the  hack  part  of  the  he  no  doubt  as  to 

kind,  concurring  with  much  ac.  i y,  ^^hicb 

.he  nature  of  the  disease  • and  after  Aai 

Se.  ci"  't^a  ‘ if‘’;tu‘:i:; 


stomach,  anti  aXtyew,  algeS,  P 

stomach,  commonly  called 


KASTfOIOUS  TASTE. 
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form  which  has  been  recommended  by  Sims,  Denman,  and 
others,  and,  using  it  on  their  authority,  I have  tried  it  with 
considerable  advantage : — One  drachm  of  the  burnt  magnesia, 
one  drachm  of  the  aqua  ammonise  purse,  three  ounces  of  the  aqua 
cinnamoni,  and  five  aiid  a half  of  simple  water ; these  are  to  be 
mixed,  and  the  patient  may  take  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  whenever  the  symptoms  are  most  distressing. 


FASTIDIOUS  TASTE.* 

With  fastidious  tastes  your  patients  are  occasionally  assailed, 
jiand  women,  sometimes,  have  a longing  for  certain  kinds  of  food, 
jiand,  more  frequently,  they  become  the  subject  of  antipathies; 
1 1 these,  indeed,  are  more  common  than  the  former ; some,  when  gravid, 
i I cannot  bear  sugar,  some  butter,  some  tea,  some  \vine,  and  so  on. 
i«Of  these  fastidious  tastes  I have  to  remark,  that  when  they  can  be 
it  gi-atified,  I think  we  ought  by  all  means  to  concede,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  antipathies.  I do  not  think  a woman  ought  to  be 
ridiculed,  or  urged,  to  the  use  of  those  things  to  which  she  feels 
a strong  and  insurmountable  repugnance;  of  such  experiments 
I cannot  approve— why  should  wo  make  them  ? Even  in  animals 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  are  free  from  affectation,  conspicuous 
changes  of  taste  are  observed  during  gestation.  This  change 
■becomes  manifest,  in  a higli  degree,  in  the  rabbit,  than  which  no 
i mninial  can  be  more  clearly  of  herbivorous  nature,  for  the  rabbit 
!;in  all  cases,  after  delivery,  devours  the  after-birth,  that  is,  it 
■becomes  carnivorous  ; and  this,  I suppose,  is  the  reason  why  she 
■«o  often  destroys  her  young  also  ; for,  finding  the  placenta  a very 

delicious  morsel,  she  is  afterwards  impelled  to  attack  and  devour 
hei  young  too.  Now,  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  become  tlic 

subject  of  these  extraordinary  apjietites,  women  also  may  have 
their  ap]ietites  inlluenced  by  certain  changes  of  tlic  nervous  system, 
resulting  fiom  gestation,  and  these  therefore,  being  the  work  of 
aatuie,  ought  never  to  he  unreasonably  opposed. 


• Fastiilious:-From  /-ajOrfio,  to  loath,  or  to  have  a .Icpraved  appetite. 
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CONSTIPATION.* 

a,e  ea...y  and  .a', dd, a periods  of  ^ 

10  means  uncommon  ; and,  by  som  , 

been  assevted  to  be  natural  to  gestation  If  the  Ws 
opened  with  regularity  once  in  tbe  day,  oi  t ice  i ^ t’s 

dlys,  p-obaWy  rids  U a,.  ri,at  is 

boalth.  1 geaerally,  however,  is 

°::f  :rJ:c'hei-  ti:rt«eu, howeu  he;.. 

:rgt;e;ied!ri,edei.^^^^^^^^^^ 

riirrer—f ^eg-  - 

,f  the  fornt  be  pilule, ■,  rhubarb  n,ay 
small  quantity  of  calomel ; if  a mixture,  cas 
Salts  are  cold  and  flatulent. 


prolapsus  UTEIU.t 

Wi«,prolapsusu.eri.parieutsareso.ueti«es.irec.ed^ 

.d  middle  parts  of  'ro™  the  body, 

Phey  have  a fceliug  . sacrum,  and  sometimes  over 

,sariug  and  aciuog  a-ss 

;be  front  of  the  i„  the  earlier 

t,.a  patio, ,t  labours  nnto  ^a^d  ^ 

ponodof  gesM  or  four  mouths,  when  the  womb,  aequiriug  a 
f'°  b Ik  finds  rest  upon  tbe  brim,  a complete  cure  may  be 

5 rarer  cases  however,  the  pelvis  being  of  very  lar^ 

obtained.  In  xarcr  ^ the  horizontal 


uterus. 


/ 
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believe  it  is  very  seldom  that  a pessary  becomes  necessary,  and 
caution  must  accompany  its  use.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  womb 
being  down  ia  the  pelvis,  remains  and  grows  there,  and  makes 
a strong  impression  on  the  surrounding  and  contiguous  viscera, 
and  becomes  incarcerated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Retention 
of  urine  concurs.  In  such  cases,  a catheter,  small  and  flat,  may, 
with  proper  caution,  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine 
being  drawn,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  pints,  sufficient  room 
may  he  made  for  the  ascent  of  the  uterus;  after  which,  by  a 
little  well-directed  pressure  upon  the  os  uteri,  the  womb  may  be 
pushed  above  the  brim.  When  once  replaced,  the  womb  is  not 
likely  to  descend  afresh  ; for  the  very  conditions  of  the  case  imply 
that  the  uterus  is  grown  too  large  to  admit  of  easy  lodgment  in  the 
pelvis,  so  that  if  the  patient  be  confined  for  a week  or  two  to  the 
horizontal  posture,  the  womb  meantime  growing,  she  becomes 
secured,  in  consequence,  against  any  further  attack. 


MICTURITION.* 

Mictiiiition  is  very  common  in  the  earlier  or  middle  period  of 
1 gestation,  dysuria,'\  and  even  ischuria, \ perhaps,  accompanying. § 
■ This  arises  from  three  causes ; the  first,  a certain  irritability 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  uterus 
1 producing  a tendency  to  .spasm  ; the  second,  a bearing  of  the  uterus 
I upon  the  neck  of  this  organ  ; the  third,  a descent  of  the  uterus, 

1 though  hut  a little  way,  under  which  it  brings  down  the  vagina  and 
urethra,  wliich  is  in  connexion  with  the  vagina,  so  as  to  distort  and 


Micturition  : — From  micturio,  to  liave  :i  ilesiro  to  make  uater. 

+ Djsum:-Ai)r7oe/3(«,,  (/7MOMrifl,from  cv<},  r/i/s,  difficulty,  and  ovpov,  a, iron,  tlie 
Urino;  A difficulty  of  discharging  the  urine. 

t j'sc/iOHim,  Ironi  {Vc/iu,  to  restrain,  ovpov , onron, 

the  urine:  A suppression  or  stoppage  of  the  urine. 

I Wlieii  there  is  a frequent  desire  of  making  water,  attended  with  mnch  diffiriilty  in 
VO  ( mg  It,  the  complaint  is  called  a dy.virr.iy  or /.trrriignry ; and  when  Iheie  is  a total  sup- 
pression ol  urine,  it  is  kiioH  n by  the  name  of  .in  hv/un  >/.- Dr.  //iio/i,  r'v  .>/<■, /,>,!/  Dirtiovani, 
/9rt.  Ischuria,  * * 
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^gg  ICTERUS  OB  JAUNDICE. 

obstruct  it.  These  I Mleve  to  be  the  more  immedioto  causes  ot 

times  daugerously  impose  upon  themselves,  from  mot.vesofdel,ca  y, 

when  they  are  engaged  in  company. 

CALCULUS  IN  THE  BLADDER.* 

Calculus  in  the  bladder  during  pregnancy,  is  exceedingly  rare, 
vet  this  llever,  does  occur  oceasioually.  A calculus  may  form 

even  lar'ger  than  a pullcfs  egg,  aTicuL 

vprv  excellent  practitioner,  Mr.  Tipple,  ot 

.r.  ;r.r. 

inconvenience  during  deliveiy,  u , bruised 

dilatation  of  the  urethra;  a„  operation  wh, eh  has,  for  the 
twenty  years,  been  admitted  into  general  practice. 

ICTERUS  OR  JAUNDICE.+ 

pv  vour  patients  arc  sometimes  affected  with  jaundice 

In  pregnancy,  you  p i nP  ;niindicc  which  is  to 

in  the  middle  or  latter  period,  and  a sort  of  jaundice 

• Calculus Dim.  of  calx,  a lime  thrush  • and  this  disease,  so  named  from  its  !*« 

t PU„,  relates,  that  If  a Jaundiced  person  looks  on 

ness  to  the  plumage  of  that  bird,  or  wn 
one,  the  bird  dies,  and  the  patient  recovers. 


DYSPNCEA  AND  COUGH. 
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I 

be  referred  to  gestation  as  its  cause.  Where  it  merely  arises  from 
gestation,  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I presume,  to  the  pressure  of  the 
1 uterus,  which  not  coming  in  contact  itself  with  the  biliary  ducts, 
may  however,  press  other  parts,  the  intestines  for  example,  against 
them.  At  delivery  they  are  cured,  for  the  pressure  is  then  taken 
I off  the  ducts  ; and  even  before  delivery,  this  sort  of  jaundice  may 
I cease  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  for  the  womb  enlarging  in 
I its  size,  and  altering^perhaps,  in  its  shape,  gets  a bearing  on  other- 
parts  than  the  biliary  ducts,  and  these  canals  becoming  pervious, 
the  gall  escapes  into  the  intestines,  and  the  yellowness  disappears.* 


t 

UYSPNCEAf  AND  COUGH. 

In  pregnancy,  where  the  stomach  is  diseased,  or  where  your 
j|  patient  is  highly  hysterical,  she  may  become  affected  with  dypsncea ; 
|iand  the  attacks  may  be  sudden,  and  alarm  her  so  much,  as  to  give 
her  au  impression  that  she  is  going  to  die  ; nor  is  palpitation  in- 
frequent, and,  indeed,  this  is  most  probably  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease.  This  disease  is  more  alarming  than  dangerous ; 
it  scarcely  ever  destroys  life,  though  owing  to  a disordered  action 
of  the  heart,  it  may  produce  sensations  of  fainting  and  death. 
Opium,  ether,  and  other  remedies  of  that  sort,  are  calculated  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  attention  must  be 
,'paid  to  the  diet. 

AV^ith  cough,  our  patient  may  he  affected  during  pregnancy,  and 
I'here  I don’t  mean  the  ordinary  catarrh,  which  cures  itself,  and 
passes  off  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  hut  I mean  severe 
■coughs  accompanied  with  great  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 


n some  cases,  the  skin  is  partially  coloured,  the  mouth,  for  Instance,  heing  surrounded 
«-Uh  a yellow  or  brown  circle,  or  irregular  patches  of  these  colours,  appearing  on  difierent 
oarts  of  the  body.  This  is  an  aflection  (juite  independent  of  the  state  of  the  bile,  and  seems 
•tather  to  he  connected  with  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  goes  olf  after  delivery 

and  does  not  require  any  peculiar  treatment.-Or.  JSurru'  Principles  <lf  miwiferu  nh 

j K<lit.  p.  233. 

I + Dyspntcat-AtCTTTirotft,  dispnnia,  from  cvc,  itus,  dilliculty,  and  TTveu!  ■nner,  to 
ireathe:  A dilliculty  of  breathing,  or  impeded  respiration.  ’ 
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ODONTALGIA  OR  TOOTU-ACHE. 


and  attended  with  a great  deal  of  pain.  In  those  eases  where 
the  abdomen  is  mueh  shaken,  the  best  remedy  I know  o 
bleeding  from  the  arm.  leeehings.  opium,  hyoscyamus  or  other 
anodynes;  laxati.es  may  be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  regnar 
but  not  to  disturb  the  digestive  organs  and  nerve.  In  dry  co^h 
paregoric  elixir,  to  the  amount  of  a draehm,  will  some  ime  g 
present  relief.  The  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  my  mrnd,  eserv 
trial,  though  I have  had  but  little  experience  in  this  medicine. 


CONVULSIONS.* 

During  pregnancy,  women  are  sometimes  affected  with 
vuWons,  a disease  I shall  hereafter  consider  very  '-goly.  -d 
forbear,  therefore  to  enter  into  that  topic  now.  Where  eonvuls 
do  not  actually  occur,  there  is  sometimes  a very  obvious  tendency  to 
t uta,  dashing  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  carottd.  severe 
pains  in  the  head,  and  sensations  of  the  brain,  ns  . 

Lge  for  its  receptacle,  which,  indeed,  in  a certain 
consequence  of  the  blood  flowing  into  it  too  copious  y. 
remedies  for  symptoms  of  this  kind,  are  bleeding  J 

the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  temples,  by  cupping-glasses,  or  M laecl  . 
and  then  the  warm  bath,  with  purgatives,  perhaps  emetics,  and 
ultimately,  when  the  skin  is  open,  anodynes,  I should  not  use 
warm  bath  till  bleeding  had  been  premised. 


ODONTALGIA+  OR  TOOTH-ACHE. 

Women  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  odontalgia,  in  the  course  of 
,on,.v  • and  though  the  teeth  are  all  sound  to  appearance,  yet, 
night  after’night,  there  may  he  severe  attacks  of  the  aching,  so  that 


Seniliveol  ofiovs  orfott.,  a tootl.,  an.l  <1X709,  algos,  pain. 


PTYALISM  OR  SALIVATION. 
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while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  are  enjoying  their  repose,  our  luckless 
rpatient  is  obliged  to  get  up  and  pace  the  chamber  to  cool  the  sys- 
ttem,  and  quiet  the  irrilability  under  which  she  labours.  From  this 
ppain  the  whole  jaw  may  suffer  severely.  The  extraction  of  the  teeth, 
'un  cases  of  this  kind,  is  out  of  the  question  ; if  there  are  none  of 
rithem  obviously  affected,  and  even  if  a tooth  were  carious,  I should 
idiesitate  before  I had  recourse  to  this  operation  believing,  as  I do, 
;that  it  is  ascribable  to  a certain  state  of  the  nerves  which  prcg- 
financy  produces,  rather  than  ‘from  the  condition  of  the  tooth, 
^urns  says,  that  miscarriage  is  reported,  to  have  followed  ex- 
traction Itself.*  The  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  hark,  and  car- 
bonate of  iron,  are  principal  remedies  here.  Would  the  arsenical 
^solution  be  of  service?  I was  once  called  to  a Greek  lady,  a 
t>5myrniote,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  suffering  violently  with 
this  disease,  night  by  night,  so  that  she  could  get  no  rest ; all  the 
jiurdinary  remedies  had  been  tried,  in  ordinary  doses,  but  in  vain  ; 

I gave  her  the  volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  and  bark,  as  largely 
Us  the  stomach  would  bear,  and  with  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
lisease,  so  that  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  gestation,  she 
•ontinued  almost  entirely  frce.+ 


ptyalis.mJ  or  salivation. 

Very  copious  salivation  will  sometimes  occur  during  gcstatioi 


nrlvmol  nr  n"  ougl.t  we  to  extract  it  in  ,I.e 

.M  wl  ' at  frequently  gives  relief,  and,  sometimes,  a iittlo 

d water  taken  into  the  mouth  abates  the  pain.  In  other  cases,  warm  water  gives  more 
Uief.-Or.  Burns’  Principles  of  Midwifery,  7th  edit.  p.  227. 

m ‘oof'-^che,  where  there  is 

. Il“what  of  "“ric  acid,  which  gives  instant  relief,  and  produces 

pid  water -Dr’ introduced  on  lint,  and  the  mouth  washed  with 
nd6«rgmat.ro;rtrvoi  v7  Toolli.acne.-Lond.  Medical 

t Ptyahsm.— From  mvaXitTfiov,  ptualismos,  a copious  discharge  of  the  saliva  and  tint 
! o'"’ffti"Xtf(V,ptua«=o,tospit.  .ana  that 
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mastodynia. 


and  where  the  patient  has  not  taken  one  grain  of  mercury  I saw 

a case  of  this  sort,  which  strongly  resembled  mereunal  ptyahsm, 

bat  the  foetor  was  wanting,  and  the  gunrs  were  not  ulcerated  , 
there  was  merely  the  high  action  of  the  sal, vary  appara  us. 
If  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  not  very  great,  the  patient  may  sivallow 
it  • and  in  that  manner,  perhaps,  she  may  moderate  somewhat 
exhaustion,  which  would  otherwise  occur;  my  ^ 

secreted  the  saliva  so  plentifully,  that  when  she 
stomach  was  oSended,  and  a vomiting  ensued.  Now  shoo  d th 
saliva  be  formed  in  very  large  quantities,  and  should  the  system 
suffer  conslderahly  in  consequence,  I should  recommend  the  induc- 
tion of  delivery,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  mire  the  disease 
hut  where  the  secretion  is  smaller,  a remedy  of  this  kind  would  no 

he  jLifiahlc.  A meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  The  patient  did 

well  without.* 


MASTODYNIA.+ 

In  the  first  pregnancy,  women  may  suffer  a great  « ^ 

about  the  breast,  called  mastodynia,  sometimes  referri 

of  tendency  to.  infiammation;  for,  in  the  first 

and  rapid  developement  of  the  breast  may 

becoming  two  or  three  times  as  large  os  before  matiiag  . 

the  woman  suffers  severely  from  this,  I would  recommend  leeching, 

bleeding  from  the  arm  sparingly,  fomenting,  and  the  ordinary 


— .»lri.s.t.— 

vmireilio  destroy  tbeaccomp  y , rinsing  the  mouth  with  lime  waier,  sod  the 

.hehowelsneehythefr.^^^^ 

use  of  solid  animal  food,  tog  ,„„,t,a8  0Ossible.—Dr.Heurer’Mfdurf/rry. 

d,.eha.ge,ho..,,.af,o..S.~^^ 

t Mastodynia;— From 

and  that  tr.n,  paurdo,  ...to., 


I 
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!|  remedies  for  slight  inflammatory  action.  If  the  disease  were  in- 
! considerable,  I should  use  friction  with  oil,  perhaps  a little  olive-oil 

I and  camphor;  in  general,  poultices,  fomentations,  tincture  of 

opium,  and  oil  mixed  together ; but,  for  such  cases,  patience  is 
>;  the  best  remedy.* 


DROPSY  OF  THE  OVUM. 

I have  previously  noticed, thatwonien  are  sometimes  affected  with 
dropsy  of  the  ovum,  a disease  which  I have  now  seen  repeatedly. 

crimps  a pailful  of  water  may  collect  in  the  cavities  of  the  uterus, 
an  un  er  this  disease  sudden  alarming  symptoms  may  occur.  The 
abdomen  may  fluctuate  as  if  from  ascites,  so  that  the  first  impression 
on  your  miiid  is,  that  the  dropsy  is  of  the  peritoneum  ; there  is,  too, 
sometimes  a great  deai  of  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen- 
perhaps  when  you  touch  it  there  is  an  outcry,  and  independently  of 
the  pressure,  the  suffering  may  be  great,  and  there  are  pains  as  of 
parturition.  Suspecting  what  is  the  nature  of  the  discase-from 
1 the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  reputed  preg- 
( nancy  ofthe  uterus,  from  the  pains  and  the  forcings,  you  Lke 
your  examination,  and  then  you  may,  iii  general,  clearly  feel  the 
.membrane  lying  in  the  os  uteri,  already  begun  to  dilate.  If  the 
Mropsyof  theoviim  is  not  considerable,  you  are  not  justified  in 

Le  r®  r?’'™"'  ‘““'■“■■S'"*  ‘h'  because  in 

•lav  SI-  r"  “ >™man  in  this  situation, 

j^ay  still  caivy  the  child  the  full  time,  and  may  be  otherwise  in 

healthy  condition  ; .f  however  the  dropsy  occasion  much  pain  and 

emedy  that  I know,  is  to  discharge  the  fluid,  and  this  may  be  done 
■:.y  opening  the  membranes,  either  extensively,  so  as  to  emit  the 


' “re  “atural  consequences  anti  sei?'"'"'*’  “»<I  pains  in  the 

\ 'idu-ifery.  ' Ireutment.-Or. 
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whole  at  once,  or  by  making  one  or  two  small  runctares  so  as  to 
discharge  it  by  degrees,  the  latter  being  the  safer  though  the  more 
tedious  mode.  A btiudage  should  be  luepared,  and  tightened  as 
the  water  is  discharged,  otherwise  syncope  and  collapse  may  be 
produced.  That  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gaitskell  will  answer  very 

well. 

rigidity  and  laxity  of  the  abdomen. 

Your  patient  during  gestation  may  suffer  a good  deal,  in  con- 
sequence of  rigidity  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  first 
preemancy.  The  uterus  growing  very  fast,  the  abdominal  coverings 
do  °not  grow  in  proportion,  and  this  produces  a distention  and 
uneasiness,  to  be  felt  particularly  about  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  or 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and  if  yon  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  hepatic  doctrine,  the  liver,  of  course, 
becomes  the  scape-goat,  and  blue  pill  is  the  medicine  Fesenbed 
If  you  can  clearly  refer  the  pain  to  this  over-distention  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  rigidity  of  its  coverings,  leeches  over  the  a - 
domen,  poultices,  and  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  be 
found  the  best  remedies,  if  indeed  remedies  be  required. 

Some  women  labour  under  an  affection  just  the  rcveise  o 
the  preceding,  I mean  an  exceeding  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
coverings,  so  much  so,  that  sometimes  when  they  are  pregnan  , 
the  womb,  not  being  duly  supported,  falls  to  the  one  side  or  other, 
or  forwards.  Much  relief  is  obtained  from  lying  recumbent  on 
the  sofa,  but,  independently  of  this,  you  may  sometimes  help  the 


• Sometimes  tlie  distension  is  so  considerable  that  the  when 

cracks,  so  that  there  is  a little  ooaing  from  vanous  parts  Th^^  of 

the  outside  is  not  aitered,  by  .rhich  there  remains  upon  or 

women  who  have  had  children,  a number  of  cicatrices,  as  If  the  P ,„„od  by  extreme 

there  had  been  slight  longitudinal  ulcerations.  The  same  effect  is  also  occasio 

Trie  both  of  the  distension  and  consequent  sorene., 

should  be  rubbed  over  the  ^ ^ ,yith  a small  quantity  of  rose 

commended  for  this  purpose  is  comp 

water.-Dr.  H'aUer',  Edition  <lf  Denman'o  Midwifery,  P- 167. 
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patient  by  means  of  a well  contrived  corset  or  bandage,  winch  the 
corset-maker  may  be  directed  to  contrive;  in  general,  women  will 
make  things  of  this  sort  better  than  the  surgeon’s  instrument 
maker.  In  short,  any  thing  that  will  give  a general  su|iport  to  the 
a idomen,  and  throw  the  bearing  upon  the  spine,  may  be  found  to 
answer  very  well.  Sometimes,  besides  the  support  which  is  given 
y the  bandage  with  the  corset,  a very  broad  busk,  as  it  is  called 
y women,  that  is,  a broad  leaf,  or  lamella  of  steel,  placed  in  the 
stay  aver  the  yielding  part  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  found  more  or 
less  eliectual  in  keeping  the  uterus  in  its  place. 

false  pains. 

Vou  will  now  and  tl,en  bo  called  to  women,  in  the  course  of 

p.cgnancy,  labouring  nndei- what  arc  called  false  pains;  tliat  is 

pains  sinnnlating  the  parturient,  but  not  arising  from  delivery! 
Those  false  pa, ns  are  produced  from  tlirec  causes  commonly  ; 6rst 
.sy  may  be  pains  seated  in  the  nerves,  but  (bis  is  rare;  sccoudly, 
cy  may  be  «.e  produce  of  spasm,  the  biliary  ducts,  of  the  ureters, 
uitestmes,  or  of  the  womb  itself;  and,  thirdly,  and  most 
frequently,  those  pains  may  result  from  inllammati;,,,  and  be 

I raZuTb"’,!  •»  of 

y then  scat— their  sensation— their  mode  of  return- and 

We  find  'f  ‘>■0  tfiose  of  labour, 

. d that  the  os  uteri  opens  and  widens,  and  the  membranes 

o her  hand.  If  they  arc  not  the  pains  of  parturition,  probably  the 

!l  terlrer“’ 

This  Shan  Z 

us  shall  feat  of  more  largely,  when  spcalting  of  natural 
^ boar,  and  to  those  remarks  I must  now  refer  you  Of  cou  “e 
. he  treatmeut  of  false  pains,  must  vary  with  thel-  nature  ^uT 
: fibueral  means,  the  most  effectual  are  bleeding,  opium,  and  now 

iou,  perhaps,  the  warm  bath,  though  very  often  this  is  not 


KffiTAL  TURBULENCV. 
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required.  Inflammation  may  require  very  active  remedies,  but  tins 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 


F(ETAL  TURBULENCV. 

Lastly,  a woman  may  suffer  severely  from  a turbulent  foetus, 
which  kicks,  and  cuffs,  and  plunges  with  violence,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence  of  convulsion,  until  the  woman  feels  as  if  it  would  make 
its  way  through  her  body.-A  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  medical 
friends,  was  attacked  severely  with  this  disease.  Bleeding  maybe 
tried,  in  these  cases,  to  the  amount  of  a few  ounces,  in  order  to 
relieve  and  diminish  somewhat  the  excessive  agitation  which  the 
pain  and  alarm  produce.  Opium  may  be  given,  according  to  the 
effect  produced,  with  a view  of  quieting  both  the  mother  and  t e 
foetus  : and  I have  no  doubt,  from  my  own  experiments,  that  when 
the  narcotics  are  taken,  they  often  get  into  the  blood  and  ming  c 
with  it ; and  this  may  explain  to  us  how  the  opium,  taken  by  the 
mother  may  operate  in  the  child,  for  being  taken  into  the  matei- 
nal  blood  it  may  pass  into  the  placenta,  and  get  absorbed  through 
the  placentar  pores  into  the  vessels  of  the  foetus.  In  the  worst 
cases,  discharge  the  liquor  amnii,  for  this  in  the  course  o a ay 
or  two,  will  rid  the  patient  of  her  troublesome  inmate.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  manual  restraint  of  the  foetus  afforded  much  relief: 
an  attendant  at  the  bedside  compressed  the  uterus,  and  competed 
the  foetus  to  lie  quiet;  and  under  a severe  paroxysm  of  this  k^M, 
very  effectual  relief  was  obtained.  The  restraint  of  the  duld  he 
effective  use  of  opium,  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  le 
abstraction  of  blood  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen  ounces,  are  the 
remedies  to  which  I look  in  cases  of  this  sort.  Probably  the  child, 
^vhen  born,  will  prove  weakly,  and  may  die  within  a few  houis 

afterwards. 
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PART  IV. 


THE  ART  OF  DELIVERY. 

CONTAINING  SYSTEMATICAL  AND  PRACTICAX  REMARKS  ON  LABOURS 
AND  DELIVERY  IN  ALL  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

In  the  preceding  Parts  your  attention  has  been  engaged  by 
three  great  Sections  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Female  System,  the  Physiology  of  the  same,  and  the  Signs  and 
Diseases  of  Pregnancy,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  these  is 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  Midwifery.  From  those  inquiries 
we  now  proceed  to  the  division  of  our  subject  which  stands  next 
in  order,  comprehending  delivery  in  all  its  varieties ; and  we  may 
commence  with  a few  general  remarks. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  DELIVERY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  to  you,  that  by  the  term 
deliveiy,  you  are  to  understand  that  process  by  which  the  ovum, 
the  foetus  I mean,  and  the  secundines,  are  pushed  into  the  world. 
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THREE  STAGES  IN  PARTURITION. 

This  process,  occasionally  very  brief,  is  more  frequently  protracted, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently  divided  into  distinct  stages,  oi 
periods.  By  different  accoucheurs  you  will  find  that  different 
methods  of  division  have  been  adopted  ;*  for  myself,  I am  accus- 
tomed to  separate  the  process  into  its  three  stages,  (a  division 
which  I find  sufficiently  minute  for  practical  purposes,)  the  first 
stage  terminating  with  the  complete  expansion  of  the  os  uteri,  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  the  discharge  of  the  water  ; while 
the  second  closes  with  the  expulsion  of  the  child  ^ and  the  third, 
with  the  detachment  and  the  expulsion  of  the  secundines.  Of 
these  three  stages,  in  a natural  labour,  the  last  is  the  most 
important  to  a general  practitioner,  and  I would  advise  you  to 
study  it  with  attention,  for  if  we  except  the  flooding  cases,  the 
laborious  and  difficult  labours,  which  in  the  second  stage  require 
more  than  ordinary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur,  are  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  those  who  are  inexperienced  are  apt  to 
imagine. 


* Dr.  Denmaa  divides  labours  into  three  stages.  The  first  including  the  dilatation  of  the 
os  uteri;  the  rupture  of  the  membranes ; the  discharge  of  the  waters.  The  second,  the  de- 
scent of  the  child;  the  dilatation  of  the  external  parts;  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  The 
third,  including  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  the  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the 
piacenta. — Aphorisms,  Sth  edit.  p.  7. 

Dr,  Hamiitoii  adopted  a simiiar  plan  of  dividing  parturition  into  its  three  stages.— OuHine* 
q/  Midwifery, 191, 191,  196. 

The  London  Practice  of  Midwifery  makes  four  stages:— “ The  first  stage  is  that  where 
the  head  of  the  child  enters  the  pelvis,  passing  down  as  far  as  it  can  move,  without  changing 
its  position.  The  second  includes  the  period  of  the  child’s  head  passing  through  the  os  uteri 
into  the  vagina.  The  third,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  vagina  and  os  externum. 
The  fourth,  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.” 

Dr.  Merriraan  likewise  adopts  four  stages,  via.  During  the  first  stage,  the  head  of  the  foitus 

descends  into  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  becomes  dilated  to  about 

two  inches  in  diameter  in  the  absence  of  pain.  The  second  stage  produces  that  change  in 
the  position  of  the  head,  which  turns  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  brings 
the  occiput  to  emerge  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  third  stage  produces  the  expulsion 
of  the  child  through  the  os  externum.  The  fourth  stage  is  accomplished  by  the  delivery  of 
the  placenta.-  Oir  DiJPciUt  Pari urition,  4th  edit.  p.  9. 
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FIVE  CLASSES. 


The  process  of  delivery,  though  (except  in  extreme  cases  where 
the  Caesarian  operation  may  be  necessary,)  always  essentially  the 
same,  varies  a great  deal  in  its  circumstances  in  different  cases,  so 
as  to  require  a corresponding  diversity  of  treatment.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  dividing  your  labours  into  classes,*  not  for 
the  sake  of  making  useless  and  refined  distinctions,  and  wasting 
your  valuable  time  and  more  valuable  intellect  in  logomachies 
about  method,  but  in  order  that  plain  practical  rules  may  be  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  different  forms  of  labour.  Now  the 
various  forms  of  parturition  may,  I think,  be  divided  commodiously 
I enough  into  five  classes,  and  it  is  this  classification  which,  after 
i8ome  little  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  I have  been  accus- 
Itomed  to  adopt,  so  that  in  the  subsequent  pages,  to  one  or  other 
( of  the  following  five  classes  of  the  natural,  the  preternatural,  the 
f flooding  cases,  and  those  which  are  laborious,  and  those  which  are 
1 anomalous,  all  labours  will  be  referred. 

By  a labour  which  is  natural,  I understand  not  only  those 
si  deliveries  in  which  no  morbid  symptoms  occur,  but  also  those 
- cases  of  parturition  which  are  natural  upon  the  whole ; that  is, 
Mvhere  the  head  of  the  child  is  presenting  at  the  full  period,  and 
«where  the  foetus  and  the  secundines  are  expelled  by  the  natural 
eefforts,  and  this  too,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  decided 
rcommencement  of  the  labour  ; and  in  our  acceptation  of  this  term, 
!the  labour  is  deemed  natural,  provided  these  characters  concur' 


ahn  made  only  two  classes,  the  natural  and  preternatural.  Denman  dividei 

rdooTth  , anomalous,  or  complex.  Hamilton 

Ir^d"  ‘"t"  natural,  premature,  preter- 

nanu!  ’ ! <=°™plicated.  Baudelocque  Into  three  classes  ; natural, 

lelocuu'e  hut"r'^'*i™r*f  Dulims,  Desormeaux,  Boivin,  and  Lachapelle  agree  with  Bau- 

i>  2 
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e,.n  though  in  ptece  of  the  vortex  the  face  or  foretaad  should 
present.  If  it  so  happens,  as  it  u-ill  sometimes,  that  the  head  of 
the  child  be  not  presented,  hut  that  some  other  part  is  found  to 
he  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  foot  for  example  or  he 
breech,  the  abdomen,  the  shoulder,  or  the  arm,  or  the  leg,  the 
labour  then  requires  to  be  managed  by  rules  peculiar  to  itsc  , 
and  these  deliveries  are  properly  enough  classed  together  under 
the  head  of  preternatural  labour.  With  very  large  eruptions  of 
blood,  labours  are  sometimes  attended  ; these  eruptions  ® ° 

preceding  perhaps,  or  accompanying  or  following,  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Peculiar  practices  of  course  are  required,  when  great 
quantities  of  blood  are  coming  away,  and  life  is  endangcre  in 
consequence;  and  it  becomes  necessary  therefore. to  const.tue 
a third  class  of  labours,  comprising,  not  indeed  every  case  m 
which  a small  red  appearance  is  observed  at  the  vagina,  because 
in  many,  if  not  all  cases,  this  occurs,  but  those  cases  in  w ic  i 
you  have  blood  coming  away  in  alarming  abundance,  whe  ei 
Lforeor  after  parturition;  and  these  may  be  denominated  tie 
Hooding  labours.  By  laborious  labours,  which  constitute  ou 
fourth  class,  I understand  those  few  labours,  (for  m judicious 
midwifery  they  are  few,)  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  instruments  to  complete  the  delivery,  whether  the  lever  tlm 
forceps,  or  the  perforator  be  preferred;  and  lastly,  by  abours 
which  are  anomalous  and  complicated,  I understand  those  labours 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  extra  uterine,  are  upon  the  whole, 
natural  enough,  but  to  which  there  is  superadded  some  extia- 
ordinary  symptoms,  requiring  corresponding  or  important  variations 

ZL  Tt 

have  inflammation  of  the  head,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  so 
on,  creating  difficulty ; or  those  eases  m winch  J”” 
of  the  perinmum,  vagina,  or  uterus ; and  those  cases  m winch 
is  fever,  plurality  of  children;  or  in  wh.eh  ’’ J,,/. 

externally  to  the  womb.  Thus  much  then  * 

cation  of  labours,  so  far  as  I conceive  observations  on  them 

be  of  practical  utility. 
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EARLY  ATTENDANCE  NECESSARY. 

When  you  are  summoned  to  a labour,  and  especially  if  you  have 
engaged  yourself  to  attend,  I would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to 
see  your  patient  as  promptly  as  may  be  afterwards;  for  although 
sometimes  you  may  be  prematurely  present,  and  may  have  to  retire, 
yet  procrastination  is  never  wholly  unattended  with  danger,  because 
the  labour  may  proceed  more  rapidly  than  you  imagined  ; and 
there  may  be  floodings,  preternatural  presentations,  or  other 
anomalies,  requiring  prompt  obstetric  aid.  A child  may  descend 
under  the  feet  presentation,  and,  in  consequence  of  your  absence, 
e head  and  body  of  the  foetus  may  be  retained  within  the  parent 
at  the  time  when  there  is  a pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  circulation  being  impeded,  the  child  may  be  suffocated.  To 
avoid  these,  and  similar  misfortunes  that  might  occur,  and  which 
I might  mention,  it  is  better,  in  adherence  to  the  general  rule, 
that  the  accoucheur  in  all  cases,  and  especially  where  he  has 

engaged  himself,  should  attend  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the 
summons  is  received. 


instruments  sometimes  REQUIRED. 

■ <1  the  love.-,  the  foreeps,  and  the  perforator,  may  be 

en  along  w.th  yon,  .„„re  especially  la  a country  place,  where 
o„  may  have  to  ride  many  miles.  But,  as  a go!, e.al  habit, 

vorr  i„T  r familiar  companions  of 

The  r r!"n  ’ -"‘Od-aosc-t,,,.  « 

rim  very  fact  that  an  accouchenr.  on  all  occasions,  pnts  the  lever 

an  olBc  r,  1"'"''“  ‘lm‘  I'«  is 

accouchr;  my  mind,  so  fa,-,  a bad 

to  put  tl!  , of  i”«'i"miv=  impulse 

-fc  to  ir;  r "opeatedly, 'shall 

natural  cLls  in.crfe.-e  with  the 

• It  IS  only,  therefore,  in  those  cases,  where  you 
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have  every  reason  to  expect  difficulty,  that  you  are  justihed  in 
taking  your  instruments.  » Lead  yourselves  not  into  temptation 
if  you  put  your  instruments  into  your  pocket,  they  are  very  apt  to 
slip  out  of  your  pocket  into  the  uterus.  The  only  apparatus  which 
I should  advise  you  to  take  with  you  in  ordinary,  is  a case  con- 
taining the  tincture  of  opium,  a catheter,  a tracheal  pipe,  and  a 

lancet.  Your  lancet  for  bleeding  is  very  convenient  in  the  country, 
especially  where  the  women  are  robust,  plethoric,  and  with  the 
softer  parts  more  rigid,  demanding  the  relaxation  which  vene- 
section is  calculated  to  produce.  By  all  means  carry  with  you, 
too,  the  tracheal  pipe,  designed  to  inflate  the  child’s  lungs  where 
it  is  still-born,  in  a manner  hereafter  to  he  fully  explained;  and 
by  this  instrument,  many  a child  may  he  preserved.  Where  the 
bladder  is  filled  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  emptying  it,  the  catheter 
may  he  required,  hence  the  advantage  of  this  instrument ; a double 
catheter,  or  a flat  one,  should  he  preferred.  ' Sometimes  dunng 
delivery,  but  still  more  frequently  afterwards,  opium  is  required 
and  the  fluid  form  is  of  more  rapid  operation.  If  a woman  has  had 
no  children  before,  and  suffers  hut  little  after  delivery,  your  opiates 
are  needless ; hut  where  there  have  been  two  or  three  children, 
and  you  learn  from  your  patient  that  she  always  suffers  a great 
deal  of  pain  after  delivery,  the  best  method  of  relieving  this  pain, 
is  to  give  her  about  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  about 
one  hour  after  the  delivery,  thirty  drops  more  being  administered 
an  hour  after  the  first,  if  relief  be  not  obtained. 


PRELIMINARY  INQUIRIES. 

If  you  are  well  known  to  your  patient,  on  reaching  the  house 
you  will  he  welcome  to  her  apartment;  but  if  you  have  not  fie- 
quently  seen  her  before,  nor  attended  her  on  former  occasions, 
I would  recommend  you  not  immediately  to  pass  into  her  chamber. 
Not  having  her  full  confidence,  by  your  presence  you  mig 
agitate  her,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  every  tlung 
that  may  produce  commotion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  better. 
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erefore,  tl.at  the  accoucheur  retire  into  some  adjoiuiug  room 
ere  he  may  see  the  lady  patroness  the  nurse,  who  has  generally 

bear  wUrZ- 

■ palieiiee  and  bon-hommie,  two  useful  obstetric  instru- 

P ct  ce  of  which  may  be  learned  excellently  well  on  the  lade  in 
J-tion.  ,.hen  the  shower  of  words  is^Iown  ov‘  or  jl,:: 

seising  the  auspicious  moment,  you  may  make  inquiries  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  labour,  the  eoiidition  of  the  b addc  he  ! 
of  he  bowels,  and  so  on  ; questions  which,  in  ordinar  ^ales  ma 

nerselt.  Should  you  chance  not  to  be  a weak  head,  a dear  man 

e7e:ir:',:  71  ^ »'-'<>  -or;; 

we  pettish,  and  declare  you  to  be  a brnfo  ra,.  „ u i ^ 

for  these  manifold  offences  she  never,  never 

reZi;rsTn?:'‘sm 

average  soLor:\:„rs:::r„:::z^^^ 

we'eon!!!'"  n!w  thM  “',1^"'’  T' 

entered  fha  • ' you  have 

fiud  the  ]abIurrap^X™7  ^^^mination,  and  if  you 

lest  the  child  l„[d  co::  il'  To  wTrW  T”'"  “T' 
bat  if  or  the  other  hand,  yon  are  satisfied  that  dle'^-s  ITl  ’ 
commencing,  you  may  use  year  own  indvment 

head  sometimes  comes  a caution,  that  the 

pelvis  is  nar-ow  at  the  b suddenly,  particularly  when  the 

uteri  may  hai-e  been  open  T'  demonstrated.  The  os 

no  progress  • wl  ^ or  two  hours,  the  head  making 

the  fmtns  dc’stenX  “”0  a'veie  pain,  perhaps, 

p»'"t  >’»“  “-e  on  l 

cumstances,  otherwise  as  m ^ 

the  confidence  ,f  the  patient.^”^  "’"‘y  ’««« 
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STATE  OF  THE  ROOM. 

The  more  quiet  the  room  the  better.  The  cooler  the  better ; a 
small  fire  is  advisable,  unless  the  weather  be  oppressively  sultry, 
for  it  tends  to  ventilate  the  apartment.  There  should  not  be 
many  companions  with  the  patient;  the  nurse,  the  accoucheur 
some  very  intimate  friend,  a sort  of  confidante,  to  whose  kmd  and 
sympathising  ear  she  may  communicate  all  her  anxieties  and  a 
her  sorrows,— these  are  the  only  attendants  she  requires. 


POSITION  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGE. 

If  the  lohour  is  not  making  mnch  progress,  confinement  to  the 
bed  is  not  necessary.  Such  confinement,  indeed  tends  to  make  a 
woman  solicitous  and  impatient,  because  it  leads  her  to  expo 
that  the  child  will  rapidly  come  away.  In  the  first  period  theie- 
fore,  when  the  os  uteri  is  heglnning  to  open,  and  the  delivery  s 
proceeding  in  a very  tardy  manner,  the  patient  may  choose  her 
Ln  position,  silting,  standing,  or  pacing  the  Camber,  .s  incli- 
nation leads ; but  if  you  find  the  labour  is  gmng  on  lapidly,  as 
you  do  in  most  cases,  where  you  have  been  called  m b,  ad 
lice  of  the  nurse  at  the  proper  moment,  you  must 
the  patient  to  that  posture  under  which  the  delivery 
accomplished. 


POSITION  IN  THE  ADVANCED  STAGE. 

Among  different  nations  and  different  tribes,  different  postures 

of  llivery  are  become  in  a manner  national.  The  Gernan  ladies, 

fat  t:id:are  delivered  in  the  sedentary  position,  we  ca  c„  ^d 

to  accelerate  parturition,  by  keeping  up  the  bearing  ^ 

head  on  the  os  uteri.  In  this  country,  our 

, •.  • >ipd  a uosture  more  easy  t>  tnemseives. 

the  knees  and  elbows,  a custom  to  which  some  of  them 
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when  they  come  over  to  this  country.  For  ordinary  use,  however, 
in  British  midwifery,  I conceive  that  our  national  position  is  the 
best,  because,  in  general,  it  is  to  this  posture  of  the  body  that  the 
obstetric  rules  are  accommodated.  Now  in  easy  deliveries,  when 
the  obstetric  oflSces  are  few,  the  woman  may  lie  on  the  left  side, 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  her  feet  against  the  bed-post,  and 
a towel  or  long  napkin  secured  to  the  same  post  in  her  hands,  so 
as  to  give  her  firm  points  of  bearing  during  the  pains  ; or  if  the 
head  be  not  likely  soon  to  reach  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  she  may 
vary  this  posture,  as  inclination  leads.  But  in  those  labours  which 
require  all  the  assistance  of  our  art,  the  posture  ought  to  be 
composed  with  greater  nicety,  and  the  lady  as  before  lying  on  the 
left  side  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  shoulders  should  be 
thrown  forward,  and  the  loins  backward,  and  the  spine  a little 
incurvated;  the  knees  should  fall  towards  the  bosom,  and  the 
bosom  towards  the  knees,  and  the  abdomen  towards  the  bed. 


gcarding  the  bed. 

When  the  patients  are  in  this  manner  placed  upon  the  bed  it 
becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  bed  by  a proper  apparatus,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  the  discharges,  and  this 
apparatus  it  is  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  guarding 
Among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  it  is  a frequent  custom  to  roli 
up  the  bed,  and  a blanket  is  interposed  between  the  patient  and 
the  sacking ; but  in  the  middle  and  superior  ranks  a more  com- 
plicated contrivance  is  adopted,  varying  according  to  fancy,  but 
essentially  constructed  as  folloivs : a skin  of  red  leather  is  laid 
on  that  part  of  the  bed  where  the  woman’s  hips  are  placed,  and 
over  this  one  or  two  blankets,  or  two  or  three  sheets,  folded 
so  as  to  form  an  absorbent  mass  which  may  imbibe  the  dis- 
c arges ; over  this  there  is  spread  out  another  sheet,  which  is 
ei  ler  pmned  to  the  bed  furniture  or  fastened  to  the  post  of 
le  bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  in  the  proper 
place.  The  guardbg  of  the  bed  ie  the  office  of  the  nurse,  and 
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with  it  the  accoucheur  has  little  concern,  but  I am  induced  to 
touch  on  this  familiar  topic,  as  when  the  accoucheur  is  of  ju- 
venile appearance,  nurses  will  sometimes  inquire,  ex  insidiis,  in 
what  manner  he  would  wish  the  bed  to  be  guarded?  Now  if 
you  were  at  a loss  here— if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  apparatus 
—if  surprised,  you  were  to  ask  what  the  woman  meant,  adding, 
perhaps  surlily,  that  the  only  guard  necessary  was  yourself,  she 
would  infer  you  had  seldom  been  at  the  bed  side  before,  and 
presume  your  ignorance  of  more  important  matters.  Parva  leves 
capiunt  aninios,  and  with  these  the  bulk  of  the  intellectual 

world  is  peopled. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  NATURAL  PARTURITION. 

Quitting  the  previous  general  re- 
marks, we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  natural  parturition, 
or  that  form  of  labour  in  which  the 
child’s  head  presenting  at  full  period, 
is  expelled  by  efforts  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  natural,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  the  discharge  of 
the  waters.  And  in  a view  to  my 
observations  upon  this  process,  the 
whole  course  of  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
terminates  with  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  second  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  secundines. 


Illuetration  The  cut  above  represents  the  uterus  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  preg 
nancy.  It  is  stretched  to  near  its  full  extent  with  the  waters,  and  the  foetus  entangled  in  the 
funis,  M,  the  head  presenting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis.  The  placenta,  kk,  is  situated 
at  the  superior  and  posterior  part.  The  coccyx,  e;  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  f;  th 
vagina  stretched  on  each  side,  o g ; the  os  uteri,  ii ; and  a portion  of  the  urinary  bladder,  Hi 
are  also  visible. — Smetlie. 
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PRECURSORY  SYMPTOMS. 

In  natural  parturition  you  will  sometimes  find  the  delivery  is 
promptly  terminated,  and  with  few  preliminary  symptoms,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  women  whose  family  is  large,  whose  pelvis 
IS  capacious,  and  whose  softer  parts  are  relaxed.  A single  pain, 
perhaps,  occurs,  and  the  child  is  pushed  unexpectedly  into  the’ 
world.  More  generally,  however,  parturition  coming  on  in  a more 
gradual  manner,  precursory  symptoms  occur,  and  first  the  patient 
observes  above,  a shrinkins  of  the  abdoraen.Vbich  appears  to  siok 
own  towards  the  pelvis  ; this  being  produced,  I suppose,  in  part 
by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  partly  from  the  mass  of  tl.e 
nte^s,  together  with  the  child,  subsiding  gradually  into  the  pelvic 
eavtty.  This  sinking  may  occur  two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more, 
before  active  parturition  commences.  When,  too,  delivery  is  about 
0 begin  women  fregueiilly  have  a good  deal  of  irritation  about 
«ie  Madden  and  sometimes  tl.e  intestines  being  affected,  they  are 
in  ested  with  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus,  together  with  a frcgueiit 
desire  to  pass  urine— sometimes  with  tliesc  premonitory  syran- 
oms  IS  combined  a discharge  wliich  issues  from  tlic  vagina,  con- 
sisting of  mucus  tinged  with  a little  blood,  and  this  constitutes 
what  IS  called  the  shew  or  token  of  delivery.*  The  mucus  is  from 

leek  -““I''  ”■><! 

neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  blood  consists  of  a small  drain  from 
a few  capillary  vessels,  passing  from  the  cervix  uteri  to  the 
membranes,  and  laid  open  by  detachment  of  these  membranes 
and  disruption  of  these  vessels,  when  the  lower  friistriim  of  the 
ovum  descends  a little,  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb  dilates 
Hence  It  IS,  because  the  show  of  the  blood  is  indicative  of  the 


. .T  T*"”“  ■' " b..  . .iivb,  ,i„ 

» bw.  "7  s"bb.bb.-.  .b.  i.C;; 

blMj  „„„„„  ' *"  bt  Mr. 

^ charge  mixed  together-  and  this  rn  ! 7 sanguineous  dis- 

«He  dilatation  M tl:  -tua.i,  heen  made 

edit.  p.  4.  of  Difficult  Parturition.  4th 
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ilUalatioB  of  fto  os  atari  and  fta  incipicat  descant  of  tha  mam- 
Isranes,  that  this  sanguineous  appearance  may  ha  looked  on  as 
the  token  of  aommancing  labour.  Now  whan  the  labour  ,s  ahou 
to  commence,  all  these  symptoms  may  be  mamfestad,  and  you 

r/ringlaVmucus  and  Wood,  the  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  disturhanaa  of  the  Intestine,  of  various  duration  before  aat.ve 
parturition  commences,  lasting  for  a few  days  or  a few  hours. 


SYMPTOMS  DURING  THE  FIRST  STAGE. 


AVhen  women  have  borne  large 
families,  of  ten  or  twenty  children, 
for  example,  delivery  sometimes 
commences  with  but  little  piepa- 
ratory  suffering;  more  frequently, 
however,  and  in  the  first  labours 
especially,  you  have  a great  deal  of 
cutting,  sawing,  and  grinding  felt 
during  the  first  stage,  while  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  gradually 
expanding  itself,  and  the  ovum^  is 
r pushed  down.  In  ordinary  cases, 

,osc  cutting,  sawing,  and  grinding  pains,  felt  in  the 
nd  sides  of  the  abdomen  below,  and  in  the  uppei  pai 


in  » lateral  view  and  longitudinal  divl- 

Illustrationi-Tlie  marginal  cut  above  Bbews,  ^,,,^„eed.  The  distance  of  tl.e 

Sion  of  the  parts,  the  gravid  uterus  when  labour  .s  somew 

scrobiculns  cordis,  B,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a,  . shewn  y 

tbiebness  and  shape  of  the  uterus,  c o,  when  extended  with  the  water 

contracted  and  grown  thicker  after  the  waters  are  evacuated.  membranes 

BE  represent  the  figure  of  the  uterus  a risk  of  sliding 

break  when  the  patient  is  in  an  erect  position,  the  head  of 
over  and  above  the  pubis,  whence  the  shoulders  will  he  pushed 

rr  represent  the  figure  of  the  uterus,  when  stretched  higher  thanusua 

occasions  vomitings  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  _,,p,rbed  by  the  membranes 

,..uup.„.c.r  ,.b.u„  .....  7"; 

pushing  down,  and  beginning  to  extend  to  the  vagina,  ' ^ ,,i,ence  the  uterus  con- 

down  at  the  same  time,  and  (if  the  membranes  break)  is  discharged . whence 
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thighs,  attack  the  paticRt  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes : occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with 
women  in  whom  the  grinding  and  cutting  pains  are  permanent, 
the  patient  complaining,  and  writhing,  perhaps,  almost  incessantly 
for  hours  together;*  and  this  particularly,  if  she  be  irritable  and 
sensitive  ; and  I the  rather  notice  this,  because  I have  seen  prac- 
titioners confounded  by  these  severe  cutting  pains  when  permanent, 

supposing  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  efforts  of  parturition. 

DESCENT  OF  THE  CHILD’S  HEAD. 

After  these  pains  have  continued 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  a few 
minutes  or  a few  hours,  we  then 
observe  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing  efforts  under  which  the 
woman  draws  in  her  breath,  bears 
down  forcibly,  and  is  compelled  to 
make  a struggle  with  all  the  muscles 
of  her  body,  abdominal,  thoracic, 
and  of  the  members.  Those  bear- 
ing  pains  which  are  accompanied 


n^lsuself  nearer  to  the  body  of  the 

the  vertex  restin^atthes^  -I ‘»e  foreheaa  llTZ 

same  forced  backward  towards  the  os  sacrum  from  the  line  of  the  abdomen,  n a,  into  that 

nnsh°n  ‘he  «n<l  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  gradually 

pushed  lower,  as  in  the  next  wood-cut. — Smellie.  ^ 

y pathy,  shiverings  and  vomitings;  and  when  the  cutting  pains  are  very  frequent  and 

I, 

‘he  head  of  the  fmtus  when 

. the  wa  e"‘r‘'';  P^'''‘-“e^ ‘he  os  uteri  is  fully  diiated : a large  quantity  of 

the  vagina  larriv’sf’  “f  ‘he  ‘“a;  c,  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum;  nn, 

F,  a portion  of  the  plaLnU-  7*1^^  'T**  ’ 

ments,  both  stretched  upwa:ds’wit:  rut:r'  " 

Tbe  vortex  of  the  fietus  being  now  down  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  os  ischium,  and 
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with  a sort  of  groaning,  are  attended  with  the  descent  of  the 
child’s  head,  and  are  found,  therefore,  to  occur  principally  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  delivery,  after  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  and  the 

waters  are  discharged. 


EFFECTS  ON  THE  OS  UTERI  AND  VAGINA. 

While  those  efforts  are  going  on,  whether  attended  with  the 
cutting,  sawing,  grinding  sensation,  and  a great  deal  of  bearing  or 
not,  we  find  great  changes  are  produced  in  the  state  of  the  os  uteri 
and  vagina.  On  a first  examination,  the  disk  of  the  os  uteri  is, 
perhaps,  no  broader  than  a sixpence  ; but  dilating  gradually  with 
uncertain  rapidity,  it  assumes  successively  the  breadth  of  a half- 
crown  or  crown-piece,  or  a circle  of  a still  larger  diameter ; and 
undergoing  these  dilatations,  it  may  he  very  thick,  soft,  a 
yielding,  which  is  desirable;  or  it  may  be  rigid,  thin,  and  of 
unwelcome  firmness,  when  delivery  proceeds  more  slowly,  unless, 
as  sometimes,  sudden  changes  occur.  Examining  the  os  uteri 
also,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  membranes ; and 
doing  this,  you  may  distinguish  the  cyst  charged  with  water. 
When  first  an  examination  is  made,  the  os  uteri  being  little 
lated,  the  membranes  with  the  water  not  protruding,  perhaps  the 
cyst  cannot  he  felt,  and,  in  your  obstetric  noviciate,  deceived  by 
this  circumstance,  you  may  imagine  that  the  water  is  alrea  y 
discharged;  hut,  as  the  labour  advances,  the  fluid  collects  about 
the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and  first  the  aqueous  cyst  is 
felt  within  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  tense  and  overcharge 
during  pain,  it  pushes  down  through  the  dilated  os  uteri  forming 


the  wide  part  of  the  head  at  the  narrow  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  fore  , 
force  of  the  pains,  is  gradually  moved  backwards;  and,  as  it  advances  lower,  he  vert 

occiput  turn  out  helow  the  puhes,  as  in  the  next  illustration.  Hence  may  e ear 

consequence  it  is  to  know,  that  it  is  wider  from  side  to  side  at  the  >>nm  of  the  pe  . , 
from  L hack  to  the  fore  part;  and  .hat  it  is  wider  from  the  fore  to  the  bind  head  of 

child,  than  from  ear  to  enr.—SmelUr. 
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there  within  the  vagina  a hemispherical  swelling,  the  gathering  of 
the  waters,  in  form  like  the  breast,  but  without  its  softness.  At 
this  time,  when  the  pains  are  on  the  patient,  the  bag  seems  as  if 
It  were  overcharged  with  water,  and  on  the  point  of  disruption  ; 
but  touching  it  again,  as  soon  as  the  pains  go  off,  we  find  it  relaxed 
and  yielding,  as  if  but  partially  filled.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  inspect  those  preparations  in  my  museum,  which  show  respec- 
tively the  different  phases  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the  varying  protrusion 
of  the  membranes;  they  deserve  to  be  examined  with  attention. 

ERUPTION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  AMNII. 

When  at  length,  the  mouth  of  the  os  uteri  is  laid  wide  open,  the 
bag,  which  seems  to  be  extremely  tense,  lying  out  into  the  vagina, 
bursts  open  spontaneously,  or  under  the  touch  of  the  accoucheur,' 
or  without  his  touch,  and  a large  eruption  of  water,  of  half  a pint 
or  a pint,  for  example,  takes  place,  and  thus,  though  you  are  not 
feeling  the  membrane  at  the  moment,  you  may  know  the  laceration 
has  occurred  ; here,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  it 
is  not  always  a rupture  of  the  membranous  cyst,  containing  the 
child,  that  takes  place  at  this  time,  for  we  may  have  a rupture  of 
another  receptacle,  this  membranous  receptacle  being  made  up  of 
three  thinner  tunics,  one  lining  the  other  ; and  the  water  may  issue 
from  the  bag,  formed  between  the  decidua  and  the  chorion,  that 
is,  the  two  outer  linings,  a considerable  discharge  being  produced 
in  this  manner.  When  the  eruption  is  not  from  the  bag  in  which  the 
child  is  contained,  alarm  may  be  occasioned,  but  this  is  groundless  ; 
nor  do  1 know  that  the  point  is  in  any  way  of  much  importance,’ 
though,  to  prepare  your  mind  for  the  accident,  I thought  it  proper 
to  mention  it.  Let  me  add,  that  when  there  is  a plurality  of 
children,  the  number  of  gushes  may  correspond  with  the  number  of 
the  foetuses. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  CHILD'S  HEAD. 


When  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is 
fully  expanded,  and  the  hag  as  tho- 
roughly laid  open,  the  head  of  the  child 
passes  through  the  pelvis  in  the  various 
ways  I shall  presently  largely  demon- 
strate, and  which,  therefore,  I shall 
here  consider  but  very  briefly.  The 
vertex,  as  usual,  presenting  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  labour,  the  face  ordi- 
narily lies  towards  the  synchondrosis, 
the  occiput  towards  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  chin  upon  the  chest,  while  the  labour  closing,  and  the 
head  emerging,  the  face  lodges  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the 
occiput  under  the  arch,  the  sagittal  suture  on  the  peiinseum,  and 
the  chin  upon  the  chest  still. 

In  labours  on  the  whole  natural,  however,  when  the  vertex  pre- 
sents, the  face  may  lie  on  the  symphysis  pubis  throughout  the 
delivery,  the  chin  being  thrust  forcibly  down  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  head  passing  the  pelvis  with  the  shortest  of  the  three  axes ; 


ninstration : — The  cut  shews  the  position  of  the  head  when  about  to  emerge,  the  face 
lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  occiput  under  the  arch,  the  sagittal  suture  on  the 
perineum,  and  the  chin  upon  the  chest. 

A The  fundus  of  the  uterus;  n,  the  lumbar  rertehre;  cdb,  the  inferior  part  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  os  coccygis;  f,  the  anus;  o,  the  perineum;  h,  the  os  externum  beginning  to  dilate; 
I,  the  03  pubis  of  the  left  side;  x,  portion  of  the  bladder;  and  l,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
os  uteri. 

By  the  change  in  position  from  the  last  illustration,  the  narrow  part  of  the  head  is  adapted 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  between  tbe  inferior  parts  of  the  ossa  ischium.  Hence 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  the  distance  between  the  inferior  parts  of  the  last  mentioned 
bones  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  coccyx  and  pubes;  yet,  as  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is 
much  shallower  at  the  anterior  than  lateral  part,  the  occiput  of  the  fmtus,  when  come  down 
to  the  inferior  part  of  either  os  ischium,  turns  out  below  the  pubis.  This  answers  the  same  end 
as  if  the  pelvis  itself  had  been  wider  from  the  posterior  part  than  from  side  to  side ; the  head 
likewise  enlarging  the  cavity  by  forcing  back  the  coccyx,  and  (Pushing  out  the  external  part 
in  form  of  a large  tumour.— 
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tlmt,  I mean,  stretching  from  the  uiiper  part  of  tlic  foreliead, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  lying,  throughout  the  labour, 
between  tbe  front  and  back  of  the  pelvis.  lu  cases  of  this  kind, 
formidable  difficulties  may  arise,  aud  sometimes  craniotomy  be- 
comes necessary,  and  much  more  rarely  the  forceps,  the  head 
being  sometimes  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  within  the  twenty- 

four  hours,  not  without  much  pressure  upon  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  perinaeum.  ’ 

In  labours  on  the  whole  natural,  presentations  of  the  forehead 
occiput,  and  ear,  may  occur.  Of  the  ear,  the  presentations  are  so 
rare,  that  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  ; and  presenta- 
tions of  the  occiput  requiring  no  peculiarities  of  management,  re- 
quire no  further  notice ; but  when  the  forehead  is  lying  over  the 
centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  case  becomes  a little  more  important. 
The  forehead  rectification,  or  instruments,  may  become  necessary 
in  some  cases;  but  in  most  instances,  I believe,  the  labour  may 
remain  altogether  natural  enough  ; notwithstanding  the  foetus  being 
^ expelled  within  the  twenty-four  hours  by  tbe  unassisted  efforts  of 
It  the  womb,  the  presentation  sometimes  changing  for  that  of  the 
forenead  and  sometimes  for  that  of  the  face.  When  the  face  of 
e ciK  presents,  rectification  may  be  sometimes  proper;  or  if 
t e head  be  large,  or  the  pelvis  small,  or  the  parts  rigid,  the  per- 
orator  may  be  required,  the  forceps  being  seldom  admissible  when 
..instruments  are  really  necessary  ; but  iu  face  presentations,  gene- 
I'rally,  It  you  will  leave  them  alone,  I believe  the  head  will  fre- 
t jently  descend  under  the  natural  efforts  ; though  the  softer  parts 
1 bladder,  vagina,  and  perinanim  more  especially,  may 

3 -allpl  ^ labours,  as  they  are  technically 

^ Utenint-'"*" 

* lilt  H * tl'c  vertex  presentations  being  most  frequent ; 

, t ie  presentations  of  ti.e  face,  the  forehead,  the  occiput,  or 
‘^ar,  the  more  rare,  not  being  excluded  altogether. 
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PAINS  during  parturition. 

The  passage  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis  is  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  as  we  all  know  ; and  so  certain  is  this,  that  the 
efforts  are  usually  denominated  the  pains.  The  sensations  are 
described  as  of  various  kinds — dislocation,  bursting,  incision,  and 
a certain  indescribable  feeling,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
render  intelligible  to  our  sex.  But,  to  explain  -.—when  parturition 
is  going  forward,  in  its  commencement  particularly,  the  woman 
may  have  a pain,  as  if  the  sacrum  were  going  to  quit  its  place. 
This  is  what  I call  the  dislocatory  feeling.  This  feeling  leads  the 
woman  to  call  upon  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  bear  upon  the  back— 
a practice  from  which  she  finds  considerable  relief.  I suppose, 
therefore,  this  sensation  may  be  partly  produced  by  the  sacrum 
being  put  aside  a little  by  the  passage  of  the  child.  I was  once 
asked  by  a lady,  whether,  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  the  back 
bone  was  not  actually  dislocated?  Such  was  her  feeling  on  the 
subject.  And  as  there  is  a relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  during 
the  delivery,  as  I before  explained  to  you,  some  slight  displacement 
of  the  sacrum  posteriorily  may  be  supposed  really  to  occur.  Never- 
theless, I have  strong  reason  for  suspecting,  what  I should  not 
have  supposed  a priori,  that  this  pain  in  the  loins  is  owing  to 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri ; for,  where  I have  myself  been  putting 
my  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  os  uteri,  and  dilating  it,  when 
perhaps  I ought  not,  and  when  it  may  be,  I had  better,  perhaps, 
have  refrained,  this  feeling  of  dislocation  has  been  distinctly  felt. 
During  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  vagina,  it  is  that  the 
next  sensation,  that  of  disruption,  is  perceived  ; and  this  sometimes 
so  forcibly,  that  I have  heard  patients  compare  it  to  a feeling,  as 

if  they  were  torn  limb  from  limb. 

The  cutting,  sawing  sensations,  are  observed  on  two  occasions , 
first,  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  expanded,  and  secondly, 
when  the  head  passing  the  genital  fissure,  tbc  perineum  is  forcib  y 
dilated,  women  sometimes  exclaiming  at  this  time,  “ You  are  cutting 
me  ” when  in  reality,  the  accoucheur  is  merely  supporting  the  part. 
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The  strong  contractions  of  the  womb  which  expel  the  child,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  bearing  efforts,  give  rise  to  the  remaining 
sensation,  and  that  is  a very  distressing  one  indeed  ; so  severe, 
that  it  compels  the  patient  to  cry  out,  and  is  a sort  of  feeling 
I women  cannot  distinctly  define  ; nor  can  they  therefore  make  you 
clearly  comprehend  it.  It  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  strong 
muscular  action  of  the  womb,  and  may,  as  to  its  cause,  he  of  the 
i same  nature,  though  not  of  the  same  feeling,  as  we  experience  in 
the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  when  seized  with  the  cramp. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  HEAD. 

When  the  cliild’s  head  enters  the  world,  very  great  relief  is 
obtained  ; some  women  say  they  feel  as  if  they  were  in  Heaven, 
or  use  other  expressions  equally  glowing  and  emphatic.  This  ces- 
sation of  the  pains  may  be  of  brief  duration  only,  or  it  may  con- 
' tinuc  for  ten  minutes  or  twenty  minutes  ; one  or  two  strong  pains 
afterwards  supervening,  and  the  body  being  expelled.  In  natural 
labour,  as  a general  practice,  after  this  expulsion  of  the  head,  it  is 
always  wrong  for  the  accoucheur  to  lay  hold  of  the  child,  and  pull 

out  the  shoulders;  he  ought  to  suffer  the  natural  efforts  to  expel 
them. 


DURATION  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PARTURITION. 

The  duration  of  the  whole  process,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  varies  exceedingly,  the  child  being  ex- 
pelled sometimes  in  a few  minutes,  sometimes  after  exertion  of 
SIX,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer.*  Giving  my  atten- 


1 as  we  rem  IntroditcUon,  evidently  prove  that  “ In  proportion 

powers  of  simpiicity  to  iuxury  and  refinement,  we  find  that  tlie 

painful.”  i'*  "iipaired,  and  the  process  of  parturition  is  rendered  more 

i and  recover  spee.nl^^,u^!‘r  ' ‘ children  easily, 

(>  9 
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tion  almost  entirely  to  the  difficult  fotms  of  labour,  I have  not  had 
much  opportuuityof  remarking,  in  many  cases,  those  indications 
which,  in  natural  labour,  foreshow  its  probable  duration.  I may 
observe,  however,  generally,  that  the  more  the  previous  children, 
the  more  speedily  labour  proceeds.  Cceteris  paribus,  the  larger 
the  pelvis  the  more  rapid;  the  smaller  the  pelvis,  the  more  tardy 
the  delivery.  Where  the  softer  parts  are  relaxed,  the  delivery  is 
facilitated;  and  where  they  are  rigid,  it  is  delayed.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  efforts  of  the  woman.  In  some  women  the  efforts 
are  sluggish  ; in  others  they  are  very  violent.  Much  also  depends 
upon  tL  state  of  the  os  uteri ; and  if  you  find  it  wide  open,  thick, 
soft,  and  yielding,  where  a woman  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  tie 
womb  is  active,  and  there  have  been  children  before,  the  head 
descends  quickly  enough;  but  if  the  disk  of  the  os  uteri  do  not 


delivery;  and  a still-born  or  deformed  child  is  seldom  heard  of.-Crants’s  mtorn 

and  immerse  it.  One  evening  he  . , „ hour  she  returned  with  a 

re:C"a:Tnr  at:;arel”  said,  in  Cl.»PPoway  « 

. , -1. .»  « Here  Eneiishman,  is  a young  warrior.”— Traceti.  P- 

payshik  shomagonish  . or,  Her  , S 

Comme  les  accouchemens  sent  trds  aise  pt  les  nlus  graves, 

chauds  de  I’Orient,  il  n’y  a point  de  sages  femmes.  Ees  parentes  agdes  et  les  plu^^g 
Lt  cet  office,  mais  comme  il  n’y  a gueres  de  vieilles  matrones  dans  le  harm,  on  en  fait 

dehors  dans  le  besoin.— Foliage*  de  M.  Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  230.  rhild-bearing. 

tempriere  says,  « Women  in  Morocco  suffer  but  little  inconvenience 
T^y  are  frequently  up  tbe  next  day.  and  go  through  ail  the  duties  of  the  house  with  the 

orruluhe  wLn  appears  at  the  doorofthe  hut  with  the  child.- «.ottom’s  Account 

‘^rThal«ren  tingtrth  children  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  never  rest  or 

r !.  mLlves  after  delivery;  but  washing  themselves  and  the  child  with  cold  water, 
con  me  le  ^ ^ branch,  that  t e 

lari'^ants  with  which  they  are  infested,  and  the  serpents,  may  not  devour  lU  Bruce, 

New  South  Wales,  Surinam,  &c.  parturition  is  very  easy,  and  many  more 
in  Otaheite,  New  ‘ ^ ^pp„,e  that  in  warm 

instances  might,  if  neces  ) , d ..  tj,e  „omen 

elimateswomen  do  no  so^ 

lose  their  lives  the  first  time  they  onng 
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exceed  the  breadth  of  a shilling,  being  thin,  unyielding,  and  con- 
ti acted,  then  parturition  is  not  so  speedily  accomplished. 

THE  MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  PARTURITION. 

In  the  progress  of  labours,  such  as  I have  described,  there  are 
various  morbid  symptoms,  not,  indeed  of  much  importance,  yet  not 
to  be  overlooked  altogether.  When  the  child  is  about  to  enter  the 
woi  d,  tenesmus  is  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  bearing  of  the  head 
on  the  sacrum,  pcrinieum,  and  rectum.  Micturition  will  also  take 
P ace,  principally,  I suppose,  from  the  pressure  of  the  child’s  head 
on  e nec  o the  bladder,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  labour 
his  requiiTs  no  remedy,  but  you  ought  to  leave  tbe  room  oqca- 
2-lly.  Cramps  are  likely  to  be  produced  from  pressure  on  the 
obturator  and  sciatic  nerves,  and  in  a natural  labour,  an  attack  of 

oon  after  the  ciamp  comes  on,  as  it  occurs  principally  when  the 
.ead  of  the  eh„d  ia  rapidly  deaceodia,.  Agaia,  i„ 

y lave  von„t,ags  oecuning  during  the  first  stage,  and  scaroelv 
requiring  a remedy.  If  medicine  be  neeeaaarv  the  ■ 

draught  is,  perhaps,  the  heat.  Four  setup  Is  d, 

dissoired  i„  four  ounces  of  water,  n le  serul:?;''' 
or  potass  in  four  ounces  of  irater,  and  a tJhie  sptTfu^^ 
these  when  eflerresciug,  may  be  given  every  quarter  or  lualf  hour 
f.l  the  vomitings  cease.  Very  severe  rigors  and  shivers  al  fe  ’ 
With  which,  if  you  were  unacquainted,  you  might  be  alarmed 
-sometimes  shaking  as  if  they  were  in  an  ag!e  fit  jf "ids  Z/: 

owe  up  y symptoms  of  pyrexia,  fever  is  to  be  feared  • if  bv  seve 

! ir::i:"t::: ^o::;: 

l>e  much  fl  r suspect  that  there  is  inflammation.  If  there 

p-'-  H'tZnT «- 

supcrveim  ’ I,,  ! , ' "PP'''"''d  that  convulsions  may 

•-nty^nees  C ^ "--d- 

in  gatieral,  i,h„ ' l-'rever,  are  rare  : 


ill  ffcricnl  \r,\  * iiowcver,  arc  r 

SOfcal.ivliere  you  have  tliese  symptoms,  ivilhout  theMlim- s 
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duties  of  the  obstetrician. 


of  fever,  mflammotion  or  conviMons,  they  are  not  to  be  viewed 
an  alarming,  but  ae  auspicious,  as  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
labour  will  be  active,  and  its  termination  speedy. 


SECTION  III. 

duties  op  the  obstetrician. 

We  bare  now  to  speak  of  tbe  duties  wbicb  devolve  upon  tbe 
aecouebeur,  in  the  management  of  a labour;  duties  which,  though 
few,  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 


DECISION  IN  DUBIOUS  CASES. 

If,  when  parturition  begins,  you  make  examination  of  the  ab- 
domen  externally,  you  may  generally  find  the  uterus  cleariy  eiiougb 
distinguishable  beneath  the  abdominal  eoveriogs,  and  fornnng  a 
tumour  there  both  hard  and  solid.  If,  further,  an  examination  be 
made  within,  fregiiently  one  or  two  fingers  may  be  passed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  beyond  this  opening  you  may  feel  tbe  cyst 
charged  with  water,  sometimes  distinguishing  the  presenting  par  • 
Even  where  the  uterine  mouth  excludes  the  fingers,  still  if  you 
" place  them  between  the  os  uteri  and  the  symphysis  pu  , 
child  may  be  felt  jast  behind  and  above  the  symphysis,  lirougb 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  so  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  th 
woman  is  in  a state  of  pregnancy : and  of  consciiacncc,  it  larc  y 
happens  that  much  investigation  of  this  point  is  requisite.  n 
yet,  now  and  then,  where  there  chances  to  bo  a good  deal  o pain, 
resembling  that  of  parturition,  hut  arising  from  another  cause; 
and  where  the  woman,  under  error,  has  supposed  herself  o 
pregnant ; the  practitioner  is  called  to  cases  of  reputed  delivery, 
when,  in  reality,  gestation  is  not  begun.  A gentleman  once  ca  ing 
at  my  liouse,  told  me.  not  without  earnestiiess,  that  lie  liad  , 

care  a case  of  labour,  about  which  he  was  very  auxious. 
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i 

: mouth  of  the  womb,”  said  he,  “ is  beginning  to  open,  and  I can 

I feel  the  child,  but  the  patient  is  somewhat  weak,  and  labour 

I makes  but  little  progress.”  On  my  inquiring  how  long  delivery 

j had  been  protracted, — a few  hours,  was  the  reply;  and  he  added, 
I that  there  was  no  very  pressing  symptom.  A meddlesome  mid- 
^ wifery  is  bad,  I rejoined,  therefore  it  is  better  to  wait,  and  not 

i unwisely  and  rashly  distrust  the  best  of  accoucheurs — Nature 

the  mother  of  us  all.  A day  or  two  passed  away,  after  Avhich, 
he  called  on  me  again,  observing,  that  his  patient,  still  undeli- 
vered, was  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  he  wished  me  to 
give  her  a visit.  On  entering  the  apartment,  I saw  the  woman 
I Jying  m state,  with  nurses,  accoucheur,  and  all  the  formalities 
j attending  a delivery  ; one  small  point  only  was  wanting  to  com- 
j plete  the  labour,  which  was,  that  she  should  bo  pregnant ; for 
I although  the  practitioner,  one  of  the  omnipotent  class,  had  dis- 
I tinguisbed  the  child’s  head  in  the  uterus,  there  was,  in  reality, 

\ no  foetus  there.  A few  hours  afterwards  the  patient  died,  and  on 
i examining  the  abdomen,  we  found  the  peritoneum  full  of  water, 
j!  but  the  womb,  clearly  iinimpreguated,  was  no  bigger  than  a pear  ; 

I I and  thus,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  you  are  called  to  reputed 
j < deliveries,  when,  in  truth,  the  patients  arc  not  even  pregnant;  and 
I , you  may  therefore  set  down  as  one  office,  which,  in  natural  labour 
. devolves  on  the  nceouclieu.-,  that  of  deciding,  in  dnbions  cases’ 

I ' wJiether  pregnancy  exist  or  not. 

I 

;i 

■j  symptoms  during  THE  EARLY  STAGE. 

i' 

In  general,  when  you  are  summoned  to  a labour,  there  can  be 
■i  t no  doubt  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  delivery.  Often  you  arc 
^Mnot  called  upon  till  the  middle  of  the  process  ; when  you  find  the 
|««womb  open,  the  liquor  aiunii  discharged,  and  the  head  of  the  foetus 
jf  approximating  the  outlet,  so  that  respecting  the  reality  of  the 
jf  parturition  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  women,  however,  have 
J.  occasionally  false  pains  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  of  a spasmodic 
- nature,  and  sometimes  indammatory,  it  may  bo  that  you  are  called 
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to  a labour  supposed  to  have  made  some  progress,  when,  in  tiutli, 
it  has  not  begun.  To  decide,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  whether 
the  delivery  has  commenced  or  not,  is  a second  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  you  ; and  this  you  determine  by  the  following  diag- 
nostics. When  the  pains  occur,  make  a careful  examination  of 
the  os  uteri  ; and  if  you  find,  after  a succession  of  pains,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  is  not  merely  dilated,  but  of  increasing  dilata- 
tion,—with  a disk,  at  first,  as  large  as  a shilling,— becoming,  after 
a few  efforts,  as  broad  as  a dollar,  such  increasing  expansion  is 
decisive  proof  that  delivery  is  begun.  Mere  openness  of  the  os 
uteri,  however,  proves  nothing.  I know,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  mouth  of  the  womb  may  admit  with  facility  the 
entrance  of  two  fingers  for  a fortnight  or  more  before  delivery 
commences ; but  when  there  is  not  merely  expansion,  but  an  in- 
creasing expansion  of  the  os  uteri,  the  commencement  of  the  labour 
may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

Desirous  to  know  whether  delivery  be,  or  not,  begun,  you  must 
make  further  observations  upon  the  membranes.  If,  during  the 
pain,  you  feel  the  membranes  tense,  like  an  overcharged  bladder, 
and  relaxed  during  the  absence  of  pain,  so  as  to  yield  readily 
under  the  touch  of  the  finger,  it  may  be  certainly  concluded  that 
parturition  is  commenced  ; or  should  the  membranes  be  ruptured, 
examine  the  presenting  part,  which  you  will  find  advance  and 
retreat  simultaneously  with  the  action  and  iiiertiie.ss  of  the  uterus. 
Here  then  arc  the  three  principal  indications,  by  which  we  arc 
enabled  to  decide,  in  dubious  cases,  whether  the  delivery  is  heguii ; 
—the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  presenting  part,  the  tension  and 
relaxation  of  the  membranes,  and  above  all,  the  increasing  expan- 
sion of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Other  indications  of  incipient  parturition  there  arc,  less  decisive, 
but  not  to  be  passed  without  notice:  when  delivery  commences,  you 
will  find  somoliiiics  an  oiicnness  of  tl,o  vaginn.  and  a cousidcrablo 
iclaxation  of  its  texture.  You  will  And.  too,  that  the  ,,afcnt  has 
usually  tl,o  ,.ains  described  to  you  before,  of  a cutting,  griiiduv, 
and  sawing  ebaraeter,  returning  perhaps  every  ten  or  fifteen  im 
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mites,  or  perhaps  every  twenty.  Moreover,  when  delivery  com- 
mences, the  sliew  frequently  issues  from  the  vagina,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  nature,  but  consisting,  in  reality  of 
mucus,  mi.ved  with  a little  blood.  Lastly,  when  delivery  begins, 
usually,  a few  days  previously,  there  is  that  descent  of  the  ab- 
domen, mentioned  in  a preceding  part ; the  abdominal  tumour 
becoming  smaller  than  it  was  before.  All  these,  however,— the 
descent  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  the  appearance  of  the  shew 
the  state  of  the  pains,  and  the  rela.xation  of  the  vagina,  are  to  ho 
looked  upon  as  presumptive,  not  as  decisive  signs.  The  tension 
and  rela.xation  of  the  membranes,  the  retreat  and  advance  of  the 
presenting  part,  and,  above  all,  tlie  increasing  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri  ; these  are  the  sole  diagnostics  in  which,  in  dubious  cases,  we 
may  confide  ; and  these  diagnostics,  properly  consulted,  will  pre- 
serve you  from  the  folly  of  needlessly  waiting  for  hours  too-cther  to 
make  the  discovery  at  last,  that  labour  is  not  yet  commenced,  or 
pel  haps,  alter  all,  that  the  patient  is  not  pregnant. 

ON  RUPTURING  THE  MEMBRANES. 

1 el.c«,.a„do,l  os  llucgh  the  watc-s  gathe. 

.0  oas  cyst  ,s  bearing,  and  for  „,e  „.a„agc„,e„t  of  tL  evs 
some  rule  is  reuuired  ATn,.,  n “ 

ill  the  habit  of  b f’  r I”’‘‘^''^'^'oiiers,  who  are 

1 habit  of  bursting  the  membranes  as  soon  as  they  can  reach 
'them,  because  thev  think  rbnf  • i can  leacli 

I labour  While  tl  o ^ ^ ' ‘ the 

I to  their  praelie  i , ”7  ° 

Heave  the'  ,7  7 ">  <>1  the  former,  mho  ahvays 

• I'aproper  needlessly  to  i.urfmr'''T!\u^^^ 

because  this  '1st  7'"'!  ‘“"bllasome ; sceomllv, 

-t«.o,ih  "-..oaingofUeM. 

'»c>lsc,  ,.et,„g  on  ,ts  margin  hy  ogpansive  ..ressnre. 
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On  the  otlici-  hand.  It  is  not  wise,  in  every  instance,  to  commit  the 
rniiture  of  the  membranes  to  the  natural  efforts;  because  now  and 
then,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  especially,  the  ovum  tends  to 
come  away  unbroken,  like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich,  and  rvhen  this  is 
the  case,  much  flooding  may  occur,  and  the  child  will,  most  pro- 
bably, be  drowned,  as  it  comes  into  the  world,  immersed  in  a bag 
of  water,  and  may  perish.  So  again,  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  the  membranes  are  morbidly  unyielding,  firm  as  a bullock  s 
bladder,  and  labour  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours  m conse- 
nuence.  These  are,  therefore,  exceptions  to  this  gcucra  ru  e o 
leaving  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  to  the 

the  rule,  therefore,  which  I would  prescribe,  and  which,  ,f  adhered 
to,  will,  I conceive,  in  general,  keep  you  near  the  jus  me 
practice,  is  the  following;  in  general,  commit  the  rupture 
membranes  to  nature,  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  ‘ ^ 

will  yield,  and  the  delivery  will  do  well.  If,  however,  you  fiud  t bat 
the  os  uteri  is  laid  wide  open,  and  that  the  membranes  pushing 
down  along  the  vagina  towards  the  external  parts,  are  not  g.v,  „ 
way,  you  may  then  rupture  them;  for,  no  lonpr  of  service  m 
dilating  the  passages,  they  may  retard  the  nti,  or  s lou 
laxity  of  the  parts,  or  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  allow  of  ti  e, 
transmission  entire,  floodings  fatal  to  the  mother,  and  destructive 
to  the  foetus,  may  he  the  result. 


early  xcnowledge  of  the  presentation. 

In  labours  generally,  it  is  of  very  little  importance, 
practitioner  knows,  or  not,  what  is  the  presentation, 

„l  it  is  a natural  one,  and  notwithstanding  his  Ignorance,  I 

Sflii  wm  saWy  enough  come  away 

i„  a preceding  i'“‘;';  ““f  for  trans- 

the  pelvis,  -t  -y  e„,es  of  this  kind, 

mission,  and  he  aids  / pp  ,,tcpared  to 

an  accomplished  and  scicmm 

adinliiistc,  the  necessary  assistance ; as,  liowcvei,  lie  can  il 
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tiling  till  he  know  the  presentation,  it  is  desirable  that,  in  every 
labour,  he  should  as  early  as  may  be,  make  out  what  is  the  part  of 
the  child  that  is  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  he  may 
take  his  measures  accordingly. 

There  are  different  periods  of  the  labour  at  which  the  pre- 
sentation may  be  ascertained  ; when,  for  example,  the  head  is 
about  to  enter  the  world,  or  when  the  os  uteri  is  fully  expanded, 
and  the  membranes  are  broken,  and  the  cranium  is  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  when,  lastly,  the  disk 
of  the  os  uteri,  about  as  large  as  a shilling,  will  admit  two 
of  the  fingers,  so  that  if  you  make  your  examination  when  the 
womb  is  quiet  and  the  membranes  are  relaxed,  the  presenting  part 
may  be  easily  distinguished.  Not  to  bewilder  you,  however with 
discordant  practices,  I may  observe,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  it*is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  to  make  the  examination  at  the  time  com- 
monly recommended ; that  is,  when  the  mouth  of  the  os  uteri  is  laid 
wide  open,  when  the  membranes  are  broken,  and  when  the  liquor 
amnii  has  just  been  evacuated,  then  the  head  of  the  child  lying 
naked  within  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  within  your  reach  too,  un- 
altered by  compression,  you  may  the  more  easily  recognize  it. 

^ Nmv,  in  a labour  that  is  natural,  and  such  as  I am  here  con- 
sidering, the  mouth  of  the  uterus  being  open,  the  membranes 
loken,  and  the  hquor  amnii  just  discharged,  the  vertex  of  the 
child  may  be  known  by  its  roundness,  and  its  hardness,  by  its 
sutures  and  its  fontanels,  often  by  the  adjacent  ear,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  hairy  growth  upon  the  scalp.  To  ascertain  all  this, 
requires  some  small  share  of  experience  and  dexterity,  hut  not 
udi,  for  with  an  ordinary  share  of  skill,  the  practitioner  may 
decide  easily  enough,  whether  it  be  the  vertex  or  some  other  part 
tliat  IS  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis. 


I-VSIJION  OF  THE  WOM.A 


nodUo*”®  l'“l  II'C  i.,l„  ,liir„o„t 

' coidmg  to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  you  prac- 
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tice.  Of  some  countries,  the  accoucheurs  make  the  examination 
in  the  recumbent  posture ; of  some  in  the  sedentary ; and  among 
the  plebeians  in  Ireland,  the  patient  is  examined  on  the  knees  and 
elbows.  For  the  purposes  of  British  midwifery,  however,  perhaps 
the  ordinary  obstetric  position  of  this  country  is  the  most  conve- 
nient ; that,  I mean,  in  which  the  woman  lies  on  the  left  side,  as 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  may  be  ; the  bosom  approaching  the 
knees,  the  knees  advancing  towards  the  bosom,  the  shoulders  for- 
ward, the  loins  posteriorily,  the  feet,  if  agreeable,  bearing  against 
the  post  of  the  bed,  when  the  position  being  composed  in  this 
manner,  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  formerly 
recommended,  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  making  the 
examination. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS. 

If  you  have  clearly  ascertained  that  the  presentation  is  the 
vertex,  the  principal  point  of  examination  in  natural  labour,  per- 
haps it  is  better,  when  you  are  young  in  practice,  not  to  disturb 
the  mind  with  investigations  respecting  the  situation  of  the  different 
parts,  unless,  indeed,  this  be  done  with  a view  of  acquiring  from 
exercise  a more  complete  mastery  of  examination  ; for  in  ordinary 
labours  it  matters  little  whether  you  are  acquainted  or  not  with  the 
situation  of  the  cranium.  Every  accomplished  accoucheur,  how- 
ever, deserving  to  be  considered  as  an  adept  in  obstetrics,  ought 
to  be  able  to  determine  this  point  at  once;  and  when  you  have 
attended,  perhaps,  some  hundreds  of  cases,  and  paid  particulai 
attention  to  this  part  of  examination,  you  will  find  this  easy  enough. 
Many  accoucheurs  fail  cgregiously,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  the  art, 
but  in  the  man  ; for  if  we  except  some  few  cases,  the  situation  ot 
the  head  may  be  readily  made  out,  provided  the  practitioner,  not  a 
more  talker  in  midwifery,  is  really  a yrofieient  in  Ids  art.  Now 
when  you  are  desirous  of  discovering  situation,  make  .t  your  hr 
omleavonr  to  distinguish  the  ear,  hy  inter,, osmg  the  finger  betwe  ^ 
the  sym,,hysis  puhis  and  the  head  of  the  fottus : and  there,  ,f 
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accouchom-  skilful,  and  tlio  condition  of  tlie  labour  natural, 
without  difficulty,  even  iu  tlie  earlier  parts  of  labour,  the  car  may 
be  felt.  Again,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  position  of  tlie  liead, 
e.xan,ine  the  car  once  more,  taking  care  not  to  double  the  part 
upon  Itself,  observing  carefully  which  is  the  flap  of  the  ear,  and 
w iich  IS  that  part  of  the  car  which  is  bound  down  close  upon  the 
ead  for  the  flap  of  the  ear  lies  towards  the  occiput,  as  the  part 
W iich  IS  sessile  is  lying  towards  the  face.  But  to  illustrate ; when 
exainine  the  Imad  of  this  model  as  it  lies  in  the  pelvis  at  present. 
And  the  detached  portion  of  the  ear,  the  flap,  is  lying  towards 
e light  of  the  pelvis  t whence  I infer  that  the  occiput  also  is 
ying  to  the  right.  I further  find,  that  the  portion  of  the  ear 
which  IS  seated  close  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  is  placed  to  the 
e of  the  pelvis;  and  hence  I learn  that  the  face  is  lying  to  the 
eft.  So  that  where  you  feel  the  ear,  and  take  care  not  to  dis- 
I place,  and  falsify  its  indications  by  doubling  it  upon  itself,  observing 
iiespectively  those  parts  whici,  are  attached  and  disengaged,  yon 
make  out  the  situation  of  the  face  and  occiput  with  facility  ,,d 
precision  Further,  hy  examining  the  sutures  and  fontanels  fan 
observation  never  neglected  in  my  own  practice,)  you  may  i 
1 determine  what  is  the  situation  of  the  head.  Feeling  .he  savUtal 
n me  you  trace  it  to  one  extremity,  and  there  discover  a fontanel 
small  sive,  of  triangular  shape,  and  of  three  concurrent  sutures. 

■ lie  ogs  of  the  lambdoidal  and  the  sagittal ; well,  tliis  part  I 

■ now  by  these  characters  to  be  the  little  f„nta„;i,  an  i e 

.1  httlc  on taiiel  is,  tliere  is  the  occiput;  i„  this  dciiionstration  he 
fore,  to  tlie  riffht  of  tho  noIv:«  'n  * ■ 

back  unon  tlifv  n ’ ^ Sc^gittal  suture 

ack  on  he  other  extremity,  you  flnd  there  a larger  delicieiicy 

.f  our  *'■”!».  "lb  conflinx 

uid  the  T;  T“"  fe  sagittal, 

“ssor  tonlMel'  s tTl'^^'  ‘-'''■■"'“'Im'St'cs  I rccognixe  tlie 

air  V “>  of  »"d  as  the 

he  left  of  tr  to  the  face  ol  the  child,  therefore  it  is  to 

I arefiilly  ,11^0^  'sa"'’'  ""  “'■“■mi'.g 

0 cai,  sutures,  and  In, ilanels  of  the  head,  in  „,.di„,o° 
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labours,  the  position  may  be  discriminated  with  great  exactitude. 
Sometimes  the  membranes  arc  ruptured  before  the  os  uteri  is 
dilated;  examinations  may  be  made  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  the 
finger  can  be  introduced.  In  ordinary  examinations,  the  position 
of  the  patient  requires  no  nice  adjustment ; but  if  you  would 
examine  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  the  rules  of  posture  already 
prescribed  must  be  observed.  When  the  vertex  is  much  swelled 
from  compression,  it  may  be  confounded  with  other  parts,  an 
more  especially  with  the  nates,  from  which,  however,  vnth  due 
care  and  dexterity,  it  may  be  discriminated  readily  enough  by  the 
diagnostics  enumerated.  Under  continued  pressure  of  the  finger 
the  intumescent  scalp  is  gradually  dissipated  when  the  sutures  an 
fontanels  become  clearly  distinguishable,  oi  the  e ^e  o 
parietal  bone  may  he  found  lying  on  the  margin  of  its  fellow ; or 
sometimes  we  have,  in  a copious  growth  of  hair,  a decisive  indica- 
tion of  the  vertex.  These  obscurities  from  intumescence,  aie 
frequent  in  consultation  cases,  hut  in  cases  originally  your 

care,  they  must  he  of  rare  occurrence,  provided  you^  adhere  to  the 
rule  before  enjoined,  and  make  your  examinations  m the  earlici 
part  of  labour,  as  soon  as  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  discharged 
for  before  effusion  of  the  liquor,  the  cranium  can  he  but  little 

compressed. 


IN  NATURAL  LABOUR  DO  NOT  INTERFERE. 

In  a nalnral  lnl>oar,  the  loss  you  interfcic  the  hetter,  and  there- 
fore when  once  the  inombranes  are  o,.en  and  tl.e  itosition  of  t .e 
,,cad  in  made  certain,  provided  yon  And  the  eh.kl 
manner  as  not  to  require  assistance,  you  have  in  fact 
beyond  merely  sitting  at  the  bedside  and  watching  the 
the  head  to  the  outlet.  If  it  be  a ease  of  instruction,  and  you 

beginning  your  practice,  then  indeed  it  is  that  yon  sh 

examine  as  frequently  as  may  be,  without  inji.riiig  the  won  . 
iritl,  a view  of  learning  to  recognise  the  dilierent  pait 
pelvis  and  the  head.  Bat  if  the  ease  is  managed,  as  eases  , 
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rally  ought  to  bo,  merely  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  woman  ; 
, then  the  less  you  examine  in  a natural  labour  the  better,  though’ 

I It  IS  sometimes  necessary,  during  pain,  to  feign  an  cxarainatio'’n, 

lest  the  patient  should  fancy  herself  neglected. 


attention  to  the  state  of  the  bladder. 

As  the  head  is  making  its  progress  through  the  pelvis,  there  is 
one  point  to  which  the  accoucheur  should  attend,  and  that  is,  the 
keeping  the  bladder  duly  evacuated.  When  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate, the  urine  may  injure  the  bladder  by  over  distention,  and 
I in  protracted  labours,  as  I have  told  you  already,  the  back  part  of 
I the  cervix  vesicae  may  become  ruptured,  and  opened  into  the 
I vagina,  of  which  accident  I have  now  seen  two  conspicuous  cases. 
In  a natural  labour  the  natural  efforts  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
evacuation,  nor  should  the  catheter,  on  any  account,  be  intro- 
duced unless  the  natural  efforts  failing,  the  accumulation  of  water 
clearly  requires  the  operation,  and  the  requisite  dexterity  and 
facility  ensures  its  safety.  When  the  bladder  is  obstructed  the 
less  the  patient  drinks  the  better,  and  within  limits,  the  more  she 
perspires  the  better.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  a small  dia- 
I phoresis  should  be  sustained;  and  above  all  she  must  not  drink 
copiously,  provided  the  labour  be  somewhat  prolonged. 


the  protection  of  the  PERlNAIU.ir. 

i WI.O.  olToi  ls,  will,  little  imerfc-enco  the 

I pa.  of  t|,c  acco„cl,o„r,  at  Icngtl,  the  lioail  of  the  cliihl  cornea 
."te  the  outlet  of  the  pelvia  ; then  it  la  that  another  and  very  im- 
Po.lant  duty  devolvea  on  the  nhaletrieian,  this  is,  the  proteetioa 

c pennacum  ‘'i  Protection,  which,  in  some  cases  is  essentially 

rCcessaiy.  if  the  head  of  the  child  be  small,  or  the  softer  parts 
withwVd'-ffl  children  have  preceded,  the  cranium  emerges 

■ softn-  but  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the 

> Paits  are  rigid  or  the  head  large,  or  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
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contracted,  then  ordinarily  the  head  conies  througli  in  a more 
giadual  manner,  advancing,  retreating,  as  ease  and  pain  recipro- 
cate, till  gaining  progress  with  every  effort,  at  length  the  feetus 
emerges  in  the  way  I have  before  demonstrated.  Ten,  twenty, 
thirty  minutes,  or  more,  this  process  may  occupy;  and  when,  as 
in  first  labours,  the  parts  are  rigid,  defence  of  the  perinaeuin 
becomes  very  necessary,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  part  is 
laid  completely  open,  so  that,  the  genitals  and  anus  form  one  com- 
mon fissure.  The  method  of  protecting  the  periuseum  is  simply 
this  : I speak  of  ordinary  labour — When  the  foetal  cranium  bears 
on  the  labia  pudendi  and  perinseum,  dilating  these  parts  as  if  it 
would  burst  forth,  let  the  left  hand  be  laid  naked  upon  the  peri- 
naeum,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  counter-pressure,  and  get  a bearing  on 
the  vertex  with  the  right.  This  done— as  a meddlesome  midwifery 
is  always  condemnable — should  the  softer  parts,  during  the  subse- 
quent pains,  appear  to  be  in  no  danger  of  laceration,  content  your- 
selves with  directing  the  patient  to  abstain  from  forcing,  and  suffer 
the  head  to  advance  ; but  from  the  higher  tension,  it  is  obvious 
that  rupture  is  to  be  apprehended  ; you  must  then,  though  unwil- 
lingly, resist  the  bearing  forth  of  the  feetus,  supporting  the  perineum 
with  the  left  hand  and  opposing  the  progress  of  the  vertex  with 
the  right,  in  such  manner,  however,  as  not  to  delay  the  emersion 
longer  than  the  safety  of  the  perineum  requires.  At  this  time,  the 
woman  ought  not  to  urge  voluntarily.  If  the  pains  are  very  vehe- 
ment, rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur,  if  the  birth  be  too  long 
delayed. 


BIRTH  OF  THE  SHOULDERS. 

When  the  head  is  in  the  world,  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  neck 
and  endeavour  to  draw  down  the  shoulders, — for  here,  as  ever,  a 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  The  natural  efforts,  if  fairly  tried, 
will  in  ordinary  labour  e.xpel  this  part  of  the  child ; and  it  is 
found  that  when  the  efforts  arc  left,  in  this  mamicr,  to  expel  the 
shoulders  as  well  as  the  head,  the  womb  contracts  afterwards  more 
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kindly  and  effectually,  and  the  jdacenta  becomes  more  safely  de- 
tached. When  the  child's  head  is  come  into  the  world,  therefore, 
remember  that  a prudent  practitioner  ought  not  to  interfere,  but 
must  still  suffer  the  uterus  to  act  in  its  own  way,  when  by  the 
natural  efforts  the  shoulders  will  bo  e.^pelled. 


THE  FUNIS  ROUND  THE  CIIILD’s  NECK. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  labours,  on  the  whole,  natural— 
perhaps,  in  one  vnt  of  five  or  six  cases,— that  the  umbilical  chord 
is  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  child,  coiled  round  the  part  once 
only,  or  repeatedly,  say  six  or  seven  times.  When  the  chord  sur- 
rounds the  neck,  in  this  manner,  the  simplest  and  best  method  of 
detaching  it,  is  to  put  a finger,  or  two,  into  the  loop,  by  pressure 
dilating  it,  afterwards  laying  the  chin  upon  the  chest,  and  bringing 
the  loop  over  the  back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  set  it  at  liberty.  If 
you  cannot  disengage  the  chord  in  this  manner,  you  may  then  open 
it  as  before,  and  suffer  the  shoulders  to  pass  the  loop.  If,  however, 
the  chord  surround  the  neck  two  or  three  times,— and  I have  heard 

■ of  one  case  in  which  the  coils  were  six,  and  another  in  which  they 
were  seven  in  number,  the  loops  being  many,  you  cannot  open  the 

■ chord  in  this  manner,  but  a better  method  is  to  leave  the  chord 

I round  the  neck  until  the  body  be  born,  when  it  may  be  disentano-led 

■with  facility.  ° 


CUTTING  THE  FUNIS. 


When  the  body  is  expelled,  you  may  lay  hold  of  the  child  ; but  he 
careful  not  to  draw  it  away  far  from  the  genitals  of  the  mother.  In 
|«gcncral,  tl.e  umbilical  chord  of  the  human  female  is  about  two  feet 
■long,  occasionally  much  longer  ; it  sometimes  happens,  however, 
though  rarely,  that  the  chord  is  unusually  short.  Now,  in  such  a 
I case.  It  you  were  to  draw  the  child  away,  yon  would,  in  fact,  make 
fa  pluck  at  the  jilacenta,  and  if  the  womb  were  dis|)oscd  to  become 
inverted,  this  displacement  might  he  |)roduced  ; or  the  womb. 
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resisting  the  impulse,  you  might  partially  detach  the  placenta, 
producing  perhaps  a flooding,  not  without  its  dangers  , so  that  to 
preclude  these  dangers,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  foetal  abdomen 
close  upon  the  genitals  of  the  mother,  until  you  find  the  chord  is 
of  full  length.  The  child  in  the  world,  the  next  office  which  de- 
volves upon  you,  is  that  of  tying  the  umbilical  funis  ; an  operation 
which,  perhaps,  it  might  not  always  be  necessary  to  perform, 
because  I believe  that,  in  many  cases,  if  the  umbilical  chord  were 
cut  through,  and  no  ligature  were  applied,  such  is  the  well  pro- 
vided contractility  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  that  they  wwld  close, 
and  dangerous  haemorrhages  would  be  prevented  ; particularly  if, 
as  in  a state  of  nature,  the  chord  were  divided  by  the  teeth,  as  I 
presume  it  is  among  animals  when  divided  by  them  at  all.  Nevw- 
theless,  as  the  safer  course  is  to  tie  the  funis,  and  as  this  practice 
is  generally  adopted,  ligatures  should  always  be  applied.  In  tying 
the  chord,  you  may  make  use  of  two  ligatures,  the  first  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  or  four  finger-breadths  from  the  foetal 
abdomen.  Close  upon  the  abdomen,  the  ligature  ought  not  to  be  , 
applied ; first,  because  a portion  of  intestine  protruding  in  the  way 
of  hernia,  might  be  included  in  the  ligature,  giving  rise  to  strangu-  ■ 
lation  ; and,  secondly,  because,  the  chord  being  tender,  you  might,  | 
with  the  ligature,  cut  down  into  the  vessels,  occasioning  thereby  a 
bleeding,  which,  as  no  room  would  remain  for  a second  ligature,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  repress.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
finger-breadths  from  the  abdomen,  therefore,  the  first  ligature 
is  to  be  put  on,  and  the  second  may  be  applied  about  two  inches 
from  the  first.  Of  the  kind  of  ligature,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
a small  skein  of  thread  or  silk  will  answer  the  purpose  exceedingly 
well,  consisting  not  of  two  threads  only,  for  these  might  break  oi 
cut  the  chord,  but  of  several,  ten  or  twelve,  for  example.  When 
applying,  coil  the  ligature  once  round  the  chord,  and  draw  it  very 
tightly,  not  neglecting  this  caution,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  funis  pro 
tecting  the  vessels,  they  might  by  lighter  pressure  be  imperfectly 
closed,  and  might  show  a disposition  to  bleed.  Having  coiled  t ie 
liffatme  once  round  the  chord,  and  tied  it  in  a single  knot,  ajl  V 
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it  a second  time  on  the  same  crease  as  before,  and  draw  it  tightly 
again,  afterwards  making  a third  loop  still  on  the  same  crease 
with  the  preceding,  drawing  it  tightly  also,  and  securing  now 
by  a double  knot.  The  first  ligature  applied  in  this  manner, 

I the  second  may  be  put  once  upon  the  chord,  about  two  inches  from 
t the  former,  and  then,  the  chord  being  brought  under  view,  you 
I may  divide  with  the  scissors,  not,  however,  ambitiously  imitating 
(certain  great  originals  in  midwifery,  of  whom  some  have  ampu- 
I ttated  a finger,  together  with  the  chord,  and  others  a portion  of 
j tthe  male  organ. 

The  umbilical  chord  divided,  you  cover  the  head  with  a cap, 
rand,  on  turning  round,  you  are  perhaps  surprised  to  find  near 
yyou  some  fair  nymph,  who  presents  a woollen  texture  called  the 
rreceiver,  and  to  the  protection  of  this  lovely  vision,  of  course,  the 
??uardian  spirit  of  the  child,  the  much  expected  visitant,  is  con- 
6Bded,  Respecting  the  fit  moment  for  applying  the  ligature  to  the 
.:hord,  a difference  of  opinion  prevails  : some  advising  us  to  wait  till 
the  funicular  pulsation  ceases,  and  others  recommending  a ligature 
as  soon  as  the  foetus  enters  the  world.  Not,  however,  to  enlarge 
' ediously  on  this  subject,  I may  remark  here,  that  when  the  child 
■s  vigorously  alive  ; breathing,  crying,  struggling,  enjoying  the  full 
c.ction  of  the  respiratory  and  vascular  system,  I do  not  scruple  to 
out  a ligature  on  the  funis  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world. 
j)n  the  other  hand,  if  I find  that  the  vital  actions  arc  very  weak, 
whether  from  previous  pressure  on  the  chord,  on  the  head,  or  any 
tther  part,  I delay  the  ligature  until  indeed  I am  obliged  to  cut 
away,  in  order  that  I may  have  recourse  to  the  respiratory 

faparatus,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  of  which  I shall  hereafter 
' 'eat. 


examine  for  a second  fo:tu.s. 

As  soon  as  you  have  delivered  the  child  to  the  attendant,  you 
|iou  (,  in  Oiciy  case,  make  an  examination  to  ascertain  whether 
r,  cie  be  anothci  foetus  in  the  uterus.  Repeatedly  it  has  happened, 

i at  the  accoucheur  has  wished  the  patient  joy,  lias  retired  froni 

' n 2 
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the  room,  has  even  left  the  house,  and  yet  perhaps  as  soon  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  a second  child  has  made  its  appearance,  to 
the  no  small  gratification  of  those  classical  friends,  to  whose  kind 
offices  I was  before  adverting.  Now  in  order  to  avoid  so  gross  an 
error,  you  ought,  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  first  child  has  emerged 
from  the  uterus,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a second.  If,  as  in 
ordinary  labours,  no  second  foetus  be  in  the  womb,  on  laying  the 
hand  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  you  distinguish  there  the  uterus 
forming  a mass  of  varying  firmness,  in  bulk  not  exceeding  much 
the  size  of  the  foetal  head,  and  when  proceeding  with  the  investiga- 
tion, you  examine  internally  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  sometimes 
the  placenta,  sometimes  the  membranes,  may  be  felt— never,  of 
course,  the  parts  of  a foetus.  But  what  if  there  he  a second  foetus 
in  the  uterus?  Why,  in  such  cases,  the  womb  examined  externally, 
feels  as  large  as  in  the  end  of  gestation  ; and  when  the  internal 
examination  is  instituted,  the  cyst  charged  with  water,  or  die 
members  of  the  child,  may  be  distinctly  felt.  Blood  collecting 
in  the  membranes  of  the  foetus,  which  has  been  expelled,  some- 
times  simulates  the  watery  cyst  of  another  child ; hut  the  issue  o 
clots  in  place  of  water,  prevents  deception  here.  Water,  air, 
adeps,  or  a diseased  growth  of  the  viscera,  of  the  ovaries  especially, 
may  produce  abdominal  enlargement,  confounded  by  the  unskilfu 
with  the  intumescence  from  a second  child;  hut  the  scientific  an 
able  accoucheur  may,  I conceive,  always  distinguish  by  grasping 
the  contracted  womb  cxtenially,  or  examining  the  mouth  and  neck 
within.  Satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  child  in  the  uterus,  you  may 
then  very  carefully  wrap  up  the  genitals  in  well  aired  napkins, 
afterwai-ds  bracing  the  abdomen  with  a broad  bandage  apphe 
over  the  abdomen  externally  to  the  dress  of  the  patient,  with  that 
degree  of  tension  which  may  yield  a sense  of  grateful  support. 
Mr  Gaitskell,  of  Rotherhithe,  has  contrived  a bandage  excellent  y 
well  adapted  for  tids  pui  pose.  The  bandage  may  be  fellowed  by 
a cordial  composed  of  one  table  spoonful  ot  brandy, 
water,  with  as  mueh  sugar  and  nutnmg  as  n.ay  agreeably  flatl 

the  palate  of  the  patient. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


These,  then,  are  the  duties,  simple  and  few,  which  devolve  on 
the  accoucheur  in  ordinary  labours.  Briefly  I shall  recapitulate 
them  :-Rarely  is  it  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  woman  be 
•n  a state  of  pregnancy  ; rarely  is  it  requisite  to  examine  whether 
he  delivery  be  or  not  begun.  XVith  the  rupturing  of  the  membranes 
tim  less  you  interfere  the  better ; they  are  to  be  broken  solely 
when  preternaturally  unyielding,  or  where  there  is  a disposition  in 
I the  whole  ovum  to  come  away  at  once.  In  every  instance  the 
■scientific  accoucheur  should  make  out  the  presentation.  In  every 

• delivery  It  is,  indeed,  desirable  that  the  situation  of  the  child  be 

• iscovered,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  peremptorily  necessary.  The 
ibest  time  for  examination  is  on  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnil  • 
bwhen  the  labour  is  found  to  be  natural,  the  less  we  interfere  the’ 

better.  When  the  head  is  at  ‘the  outlet,  the  periiueum  must  be 
protected.  When  the  head  is  in  the  world,  ascertain  whether  the 

of  the  child  IS  born,  m your  general  practice,  leave  the  expulsion  of 
the  shoulders  to  the  natural  efforts.  When  the  fcetus  is  com- 
I>  etely  in  the  world,  keep  it  as  near  to  the  aenital  inrts  of  tl 
mo.l.eras  „.ay  bo.  ,f  t„a  child  be  vigoroaaly  alivl' bceallil' 
e.y.ns  orstraggliag,  tic  the  cl.ord  soon  after  birth;  but  wbeu  it  h 
<ang„,d  perbapa,  rrait  till  the  fuaicalar  ,.ulca.i„„  ceaue,  I 

ye  ligatures,  one  at  the  distance  of  three  lingers  breadth  fro.a  I e 
^do^ca  Of  the 

ii.o..idbca,i,dicrv:;ti;.Ty:;:tv™Le“;^r^ 

j ZTilr  “'^‘“,1  Covcr°Il,cTead“  “fill, '"a 

; ; 1 ° to  he  cashed  and  dressed 

I >y  the  nurse,  examining  the  end  of  H..  i i 

i 'Oiirsclrcs  that  it  is  seel. 

I ordial,  ascertain  tint  geujtals,  adndnistcr  some 

r ic  your  dutl  ■"  these 
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birth  of  still-born  children. 

You  will  sometimes  find  that  children  are  still-born,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  although  they  arc  not  dead,  they  do  not  cry,  or 
manifest  other  indications  of  life,  and  this  usually  from  one  of  two 
causes ; first  a Fcssure  of  the  umbilical  chord,  and  “ 

more  freoncntly,  and  more  dangerously,  from  compression  of 
head,  eontosing  the  brain,  and  rerl.aps  producing  a 

Of  the  various  practices  recoraniendcd  for  the  “ ' ' 

still-born  children,  I may  observe,  there  are  two,  on  which  I niyse 
place  a prineipal  reliance,  and  which  I wonld  reconimmid  you  to 
urge  with  diligence,  not,  however,  eaeludiiig  the  snhordiiipte  rein  - 
dies  and  these  two  remedies  are  the  artificial  respiration  and 

respiration,  though  the  trunk  was  decapitated  e co^Kee,^ 
n state  of  active  -taMy  f-  two,  « 

1 ^Fitting  the  action  of  tiie  -n  -d  arter^ 

n perforndng  artificial  respiration  on  new-horn  e'-'d-e".  1 '■« 

^ 1 V nrl  tViit  while  the  respiration  was  continued, 

frequently  ^ „,,n  the  operation 

rrirnti;.^ 

the  artificial  ■■ee'’™  ; recoil,  the  way  sometimes  essayed 

the  spine,  and  then  g together, 

h,  the  adults.  M one  ca  . fr  ^ ^ „3„,rUa- 

I diligently  operated  m this  mannci. 
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tion  ; and  on  examining  the  child  next  day  I found  that  scarcely  a 
paiticle  of  air  had  entered  the  lungs.  Neither  can  you  eft'ectually 
inflate  the  lungs,  so  as  to  execute  the  artificial  respiration  well,  by 
blovying  the  air  into  the  mouth,  not  even  if  you  previously  open  the 
rima  glottidis  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger,  and  close  the  oesopha- 
gus by  pressing  the  larynx  upon  the  oesophagus.  The  only  mode  of 
performing  this  operation  effectually  is  by  means  of  a small 
instrument,  the  tracheal  pipe,  which  I think  every  accoucheur 
should  carry  along  with  him  to  a labour.  The  tracbeal  pipe  is  a 
little  tube  of  silver,  designed  to  pass  into  the  trachea,  its  end 
closed  like  a catheter,  with  a long,  broad  fissure  on  either  side  to 
give  free  vent  to  air  and  mucus.  The  closed  extremity  and  lateral 
openings  I prefer,  as  there  is  less  risk  of  injuring  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  trachea,  if  a terminal  aperture  do  not  exist.  In 
introducing  this  instrument  there  is  some  difficulty  at  first,  if 
you  do  not  manceuvre  rightly;  yet  every  moment  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  while  you  are  blundering  the  child  is  dying.  Now 
not  to  detain  you  needlessly,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe,°that  my 
own  method  of  operating  is  the  following  :-I  pass  the  fore-finger 
of  my  left  hand  down  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  into  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  then  using  the  tube  with  the  right  hand,  I slide 
• a ong  the  surface  of  the  finger,  used  as  a director,  till  reaching 
the  rima  I insert  the  tube  at  the  moment  when  the  finger  is  with- 
rawn  from  it,  afterwards  feeling  on  the  front  of  the  neck  whether 
the  instrument  is  lying  in  the  trachea  or  the  msophagus.  This 
done,  you  may  take  the  child  into  your  hands,  and  from  your  own 
lungs  you  may  inflate  the  lungs  of  the  foetus,  emptying  them  after- 
wards by  means  of  double  pressure  of  the  hand,  on  the  thorax  I 
mean,  and  tl.e  abdomen,  the  latter  pressure  being  necessary  in 
der  to  urge  upwards  the  diaphragm.  Operating  in  this  mannoi. 
you  may  execute  tlie  artificial  respiration  with  the  best  success' 
ve^UKl-twenty,  or  thirty  respirations  there  ought  to  be  i„  a 
unaute  the  new-born  child  breathing  faster  tl.an  an  adnlt  You 

• Jake  tlie  expenment,  and  you  will  not  repeat  ll,c 
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question.  When  you  have  performed  the  artificial  respiration  for 
a few  minutesj  you  make  your  observations  on  the  child.  Feel  the 
chord,  and  you  will  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  it 
pulsate.  The  best  point  for  examination  is  at  the  very  root  of  the 
funis,  close  to  the  abdomen.  You  sometimes  feel  the  pulsation 
there' j when  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  abdomen  it 
cannot  be  perceived,  the  arteries  being  so  contracted  that  they  do 
not  admit  the  entrance  of  the  blood.  Examine  the  thorax,  feel 
the  heart,  and  you  may  sometimes,  through  the  ribs,  obscurely  per- 


ceive jts  beating  ; observe  the  face,  perbajis  you  find  the  checks 
reddening^the  countenance  forming — the  lips  quivering.  When 
these  marks  of  returning  life  are  observed,  pause  for  a little,  and 
frequently  the  child  will  be  observed  to  make  a spontaneous  effort 
of  respiration  ; a deep  sigh  is  the  first  breath  it  draws  ; in  twenty 
or  thirty  seconds  it  breathes  again.  Now  if  on  suspending  the 
artificial  respiration  the  heart  continue  to  beat— the  chord  to 
pulsate— and  the  respirations  to  increase  in  frequency— further 
aid  from  the  tube  will  not  be  required ; but  should  the  pulsation 
cease  in  the  chord,  and  the  sighs  be  hoard  no  longer,  then  your 
operations  must  be  resumed  ; and  thus  repeatedly,  as  the  case 
requires  ; at  one  lime  you  try  the  natural  powers  of  the  child,  at 
another  you  support  the  respiration  by  art.  There  is  yet  anothei  piac- 
tice  proper  in  these  cases,  which  is  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Procure  a 
capacious  vessel  to  be  in  readiness,  always,  when  you  expect  a still- 
born child  provide  also  a kettle  filled  with  hot  water,  and  an  ewei 
with  cold  ; mix  the  waters,  and  bring  them  to  the  temperature  of 
97°  Fahrenheit ; or  perhaps  higher  ; take  care  that  the  water  is  not 
so  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin.  With  your  own  hand  you  may  judge  of 
the  temperature,  particularly  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  thermometrically.  Well,  then,  into  this  warm  bath  immerse  the 
child,  the  face  being  kept  above  the  water  ; and  occasionally,  by 
this  warm  bath  some  little  respiration  has  been  restored,  even 
when  the  artificial  respiration  has  failed  ; I conceive  this,  there- 
fore, to  be  a very  valuable  remedy.  The  object  of  the  bath  is  to 
excite  the  system,  and  especially  to  procure  the  circulation  of  the 
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Mood.  This  bath,  liowever,  requires  using  with  some  science.  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle  has  found,  that  if  he  plunge  a‘hedge-hog  into 
water,  of  the  temperature  of  thirty-eight  or  forty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  he  may  keep  it  submersed  for  thirty 
minutes,  and,  on  removal,  the  animal  may  survive  ; but  if  he 
submerse  It  111  water  of  ninety-four  degrees  Fahrenbeit,  for  eight 
minutes,  it  dies.  So  that  the  animal  seems  to  drown  much  fas^ter 
in  warm  water  than  in  cold.  Now  granting  this  to  be  correct, 
and  Sir  Anthony  is  supported  by  a previous  and  analogous  ex- 
periment performed  upon  the  kitten  by  Dr.  Haighton,  wliic^  as 
he  ascertained,  will  drown  sooner  in  warm  than  in  cold  water- 
this  principle  must  be  important  in  managing  the  bath  for  the 
child.  ^ When  respiration  and  circulation  are  proceeding,  the  heat 
by  exciting  action,  tends  to  support  the  vital  principle;  but  if 
neither  circulation  nor  respiration  proceed  in  the  bath,  the  heat 
tends  to  exhaust  and  destroy.  And  the  practical  inference  I would 
draw  from  this,  is  very  important : if  you  find,  on  immersing  a 
child  111  a warm  bath,  that  it  neither  breathes  nor  circulates,  you 
ought  not  to  keep  it  there,  for,  i„  so  doing,  you  would  destroy 
^ you  may  leave  it  in  for  half  a minute,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  Dy 
^ the  artifieial  respiration  again;  but  if  you  find  it  is  improving  in 
the  warm  water,  you  may  let  it  remain  in  the  bath  for  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  m, miles,  or  more  or  less.  If  deemed  proper,  it  would  be 
I bath  ""  artificial  respiration,  while  the  child  was  in  the 

Other  subordinate  remedies  there  are,  which  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Errh.nes  you  may  put  into  the  nose-snuff,  for  example  ; 

I bra  1 "^7  stnl'-e  the  nates,  or  introduce  a little 

^ aridy  into  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose,  put  your  tracheal  pipe 

; 7'."’  about  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy 

>to  the  mouth,  impel  it  into  the  child’s  stomach,  through  the 

B the  trachea,  a,„l  i„co„vc.,ic„cc ; wash  tl.c  „i„o 

you  ,„sert  it  i„,„  the  trachea.  Never  haatiiy  ,lcs„air  of  t ' 
Many  a fcclaa  in  laitl  aaidc  as  .load  which. 
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by  a diligent  use  of  rcsuscitants,  might  have  been  saved.  A woman, 
run  over  by  a stage,  was  carried  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and 
died  in  a few  minutes  after  admission.  This  woman  was  in  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  By  my  friend,  Mr.  Green,  I was  requested  to  assist 
in  the  Cmsarian  operation.  In  thirteen  minutes  from  the  last 
respiration  of  the  mother,  the  child  was  taken  out.  In  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  last  respiration  of  the  mother,  I began  the 
artificial  respiration.  During  fifteen  minutes  longer  I continued 
it,  ultimately  resuscitating  the  child  completely,  and  had  due  care 
been  taken  it  would  probably  have  been  living  still.  Mr.  Tomkins, 
of  Yeovil,  a gentleman  formerly  of  this  class,  very  accurate  in  his 
observations,  used  resuscitauts  for  an  hour  and  five  minutes  by  the 
watch,  before  obvious  signs  of  life  appeared,  the  child  recovering, 
however,  at  last,  and  living,  I believe,  for  some  time  afterwards. 


^ SECTION  IV. 

BIRTH  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SECUNDINES. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  birth  and  management  of  the 
sccundines— the  placenta  and  membranes,  in  labours  on  the  whole 

natural. 

NATURAL  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

If  the  womb  chances  to  he  more  than  usually  active  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  it  sometimes  very  promptly  expels  the  placenta. 
More  generally,  however,  after  the  child  is  come  into  the  world, 
the  womb  reposes  itself  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
contractions  occur,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  I have  rayscl 
seen,  the  placenta  is  completely  expelled  from  the  vagina ; some- 
time’s,  and  more  frequently,  it  is  pushed  into  the  upper  part  oHho 
vagina,  or  in  part  expelled  from  the  uterus,  so  that  it  lies  partia  V 
in  both  cavities;  and  sometimes  it  may  he  pushed  down  to 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  so  that  at  the  os  uteri  the  insertion  of  th 
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cord  may  be  easily  felt.  This  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  more  or 
less  complete,  is  usually  attended  with  a discharge  of  blood,  of 
varying  quantity,  seldom,  however,  exceeding  a few  ounces,  a 
gurgling  noise  perhaps  indicating  Avhen  the  blood  comes  away  j 
and  this  I rather  mention,  in  order  that,  being  on  your  guard,  you 
may  be  prepared  for  the  accident,  not  feeling  needlessly  alarmed 
when  the  haemorrhage  occurs. 


EFFECTS  OF  UTERINE  CONTRACTION. 


These  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which,  occurring  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  expel  the  placenta,  are  of  no  small  importance,  and 
the  effects  which  are  produced  by  them  may  therefore  be  worth 
our  consideration ; and  first  we  may  observe,  that  when  the  uterus 
contracts,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  extent  of  its 
surface  internally,  detachment  of  the  placenta  is  produced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  a contraction  of  the  hand,  a handker- 
chief separates  from  the  fingers  which  contain  it — the  palmar 
surface  diminishing,  while  that  of  the  handkerchief  remains  un- 
changed. Again  in  contracting,  the  uterus  does  not  merely  detach 
itself  from  the  placentar  surface,  but  as  I have  told  you  already. 
It  more  or  less  completely  expels  the  organ,  pushing  it  beyond  the 
os  externum  or  into  the  vagina,  or  into  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
or  into  that  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  where  it  may  he  felt  lying 
behind  the  disk  formed  by  its  mouth.  To  these  two  effects  of 
uterine  contraction  a third  may  he  added,  scarcely  less  important 
—I  mean  the  security  it  gives  against  the  risk  of  inversion.  If  the 
womb  is  in  an  uncontracted  state,  its  cavity  largo,  its  parietos 
thin,  its  substance  soft  and  flexible,  and  you,  laying  hold  of  the 
placenta,  draw  down  without  previous  reflection,  there  is  a great  risk 
lest  the  uterus,  to  use  an  expressive  illustration,  should  ho  turned 
inside  out.  liut  if  the  womb,  as  it  ought  to  he  when  the  placenta  is 
taken  away,  is  contracted  in  every  direction — its  cavity  small,  its 
sit  es  thick,  its  substance  hard — under  these  circumstances  an  inver- 
sion is  not  only  improbable,  hut  perhaps  impossible.  So  that  it  seems. 
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among  the  advantages  arising  from  the  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
we  may  enumerate,  not  merely  detachment  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  hut  the  security  against  uterine  in- 
version, which  this  contraction  best  affords.  A fourth  advantage, 
not  to  he  overlooked,  derivable  from  uterine  contraction  is,  that 
it  diminishes  the  risk  of  haemorrhage  from  the  womb.  Into  the 
placenta  there  are  a number  of  blood-vessels  shooting ; those 
vessels,  arteries,  and  veins'are  of  very  large  capacity.  Now  why 
is  it,  that  when  you  take  away  the  placenta  and  lay  all  these 
vessels  open,  you  have  not  always  a large  eruption  of  blood?  Much 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  concretions  which  form  in  the 
mouths  of  those  vessels,  and  still  more  to  the  uterine  contractions ; 
for  where  the  womb  contracts,  its  muscular  fibre  contracts,  and 
when  the  fibre  contracts,  the  vessels  arc  contracted  also ; for  the 
vessels  ramifying  among  the  fibres,  these  fibres  when  contracted 
around  them,  like  so  many  ligatures,  close  the  branches,  venous 
and  arterial.  I will  not  assert,  for  this  is  unproved,  that  if  the 
placenta  be  withdrawn  while  the  womb  is  in  the  uncontracted 
state,  haemorrhage  must  always  occur.  Now  and  then,  where  the 
circulation  is  low  and  vascular  orifices  are  closed  by  sanguineous 
concretions,  abundant  haemorrhages  may  not  be  produced  ; but 
certain  it  is,  that  unless  the  womb  be  thoroughly  contracted,  there 
is  always  a risk  of  bleeding  ; a risk  which,  as  explained  already, 
is  very  materially  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  For  various  reasons,  then,  it  is  clearly  very  desirable,  that 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  full  contraction  of  the  uterus 
should  be  obtained,  for  this  contraction  it  is  which  detaches  the 
placenta,  expels  the  placenta,  secures  the  womb  against  the  risk  of 
inversion,  and  the  vessels  against  the  more  formidable  and  fatal 
eruptions  of  the  blood. 


STATE  OF  THE  UTERUS  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

If  you  examine  the  womb, — as  ought  to  be  your  custom,  imme- 
diately after  delivery, — there  are  four  very  different  conditions  iu 
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which  it  may  be  felt ; sometimes  it  is  large  and  lax,  and  nearly 
as  big  as  the  adult  head  ; and  sometimes  it  is  small  and  soft, 
not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a full-grown  fcctus,  and  yielding 
like  the  breast  under  the  touch  ; sometimes,  in  a third  condition, 
very  different  from  the  preceding,  you  find  it  small  and  rounded, 
and  as  hard  as  a piece  of  cartilage,  or  as  the  head  of  the  foetus  ; 
and  sometimes,  again,  you  find  it  in  a fourth  and  intermediate 
state,  very  hard  at  one  moment,  and  very  relaxed  at  another.  In 
all  these  four  conditions,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate, 
the  womb  may  be  found  after  delivery  ; large  and  soft,  small  and 
soft,  contracted,  rounded,  and  very  hard,  or  contracted  and 
rounded  with  occasional  induration,  and  occasional  pultification 
Those  tangible  conditions  of  the  uterus,  are  to  be  made  out 
solely  by  examination  above  the  symphysis  pubis  carefully  insti- 
tuted ; and  every  scientific  accoucheur  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine with  certainty,  in  what  condition  the  organ  lies.  You 
will  find,  generally,  on  applying  your  hand  above  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  feeling  the  uterus  there,  grasping  it  as  felt  through 
the  abdominal  coverings,  that  you  may  readily  enough,  especially 
when  rounded  and  hard,  determine  the  state  in  which  it  is  If 
however,  yon  find  a difficulty  in  feeling  the  uterus,  and  no  hannor- 
rhagic  symptoms  occur,  you  may  wait;  and,  by  and  by  perhaps 
examining  a second  time  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  when  the’ 
womb  IS  more  contracted,  rounder,  and  more  indurated,  you  may 
fed  It  obviously.  Should  you,  however,  still  seek  the  womb  in 
vain,  though  desirous  to  ascertain  what  may  be  its  condition,  you 
niay  then  pass  two  fingers,  the  first  and  second  of  the  left  li.ll, 

0 the  month  of  the  uterus,  an  operation  easily  accomplished,  as 
-the  passages  have  been  laid  open  by  the  child;  and  thus  getting 
a bearing  on  the  uterine  month,  you  may  throw  the  womb  forward” 
and  then,  undoubtedly,  the  hand  being  applied  externally  through 

he  coverings  and  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  womb  may  L 

the 

Of  these  four  conditions  of  the  womb  after  delivery,  remember 
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there  is  one  only  which  is  to  he  looked  upon  as  perfectly  healthy 
and  altogether  desirable.  The  woman  may  do  well  under  the 
three  other  states  of  the  uterus,  but  this  alone  is  secure  ; and 
I here  allude  to  that  condition  of  the  uterus  already  mentioned, 
in  which,  like  the  head  of  the  child,  it  feels  contracted,  round, 
and  permanently  indurated,  for  it  is  this  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  which  secures  against  the  probable  risk  of  flooding  or 
inversion.  If  the  womb  be  large  and  pulpy — if,  though  contracted, 
it  feel  soft  and  yielding — if,  lastly,  alternating  its  condition,  it 
seems  at  one  time  soft,  and  at  another  indurated  ; — although  the 
woman  may  be  perfectly  well,  and  although,  no  dangerous  symp- 
toms appearing,  very  active  practice  may  not  be  required  ; yet  you 
are  to  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  at  best  uncertain, 
till  that  permanent  rounded  contraction,  assimilating  the  uterus  to 
the  head  of  the  full  grown  foetus,  be  observed. 


MEANS  TO  SECURE  UTERINE  CONTRACTION. 

You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  whether  there  are  any  gentle  means 
which  you  may  employ,  in  order  to  secure  a contraction  of  the 
womb  when  torpid  ? Something  may  be  done  by  the  administration 
of  a cordial.  A table-spoonful  of  brandy,  for  example,  with  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  to  be  given  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Some  advantage  is  obtained,  by  suffering 
the  uterus  to  expel  the  child  by  its  own  efforts,  in  the  way  recom- 
mended. After  the  birth  of  the  head,  as  a meddlesome  midwifery 
is  bad,  do  not,  seizing  the  head,  drag  forth  the  body  of  tbc  child, 
but  rather  leave  the  expulsion  of  it  to  the  natural  efforts  ; for  the 
womb  being  stimulated  in  this  manner  to  more  complete  contrac- 
tion, you  will  find  the  exclusion  of  the  placenta  will  become  more 
easily  accomplisbed. 

It  helps,  moreover,  this  contraction  of  the  womb  to  lay  the  hand 
above  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  feel  the  uterus,  to  grasp  it  in  the 
hand,  but  not  so  violently  as  to  occasion  pain,  and  to  roll  the  hand 
about  upon  the  uterus  ; this  rolling  of  the  hand,  and  this  irritation 
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of  the  uterus  appearing  sometimes  to  operate  as  a useful  stimulus 
to  the  womb.  So  that  by  the  application  of  these  simple  means, 
which  can  do  no  injury,  even  if  they  produce  no  benefit,  by  the 
compression  of  the  uterus— by  the  rolling  of  the  hand — by  allowing 
the  child  to  be  expelled  by  the  unaided  clforts  of  the  uterus  ; the 
I uterine  fibre  may  be  stimulated,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  susceptibility  of  the  uterus  may  be  augmented  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  cordial,  as  soon  as  the  child  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  world. 


INJUDICIOUS  REMOVAL  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

Where  the  placenta  is  rudely  and  injudiciously  torn  away  by  the 
I hand  of  the  accoucheur,  the  worst  consequences  may  be  expected 
Ito  ensue.  Floodings,  tremendous  lacerations,  inversions  of  the 
lutcnis— such  are  the  effects  of  obstetric  violence— ferocious  and 
:atrocious  obstetric  violence  ; that  insatiate  and  gory  Moloch,  before 
vwhose  bloody  shrines  so  many  thousands  have  been  sacrificed  to 
be  succeeded,  in  future  years,  by  still  more  numerous  victims. 
‘ Observing  these  awful  consequences  resulting  from  the  artificial 
■separation  of  the  placenta,  Ruysch  first,  and  afterwards  Denman 
and  Hunter,  reemnmended,  that  in  all  cases  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  like  that  of  the  feetus,  should 
I be  committed  to  the  natural  powers  ; for  they  added,  “ the  same 
Natural  powers  which  arc  adequate  to  expel  the  child,  are  surely 
tudequate  to  expel  the  placenta  also.”  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Iff  our  women,  ferino  more,  unaided  by  art,  were  committed  to 
mhe.r  natural  powers  altogether,  like  the  females  of  barbarous 
• .ordes,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  placenta  would  come 
> iway ; but  experience  is  said  to  have  shown,  and  from  the  decision 

experience  there  is  no  appeal,  that  in  some  cases,  when  the 
^ > acenta  is  left  to  be  expelled  by  tl.e  natural  efforts,  fatal  conse- 
; (uences  occur.  Many  cases  arc  said  to  have  occurred,  in  which 
ioodings  have  taken  place,  and  some  in  which  the  placenta.  Ion. 
ctaincd,  could  not  afterwards  be  abstracted ; and  where,  remaining 
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unexpelled  for  two  or  three  days,  under  the  procrastinated  use  of 
means  to  extricate  it  from  the  uterus,  the  greatest  injury  has  been 
inflicted  ; so  that  the  practice,  twice  brought  to  trial,  once  in 
Holland,  under  the  authority  of  Ruysch,  and  once  in  this  country, 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  Denman,  has  now  been  laid  aside, 
probably  not  without  good  reason.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  pretty 
well  agreed,  among  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
that  though  we  are  not  to  be  injudiciously  and  rudely  tearing  at 
the  placenta,  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  some  artificial 
assistance  should  be  given ; and  the  greatest  and  nicest,  perhaps 
the  most  im])ortant  of  all  questions,  in  the  management  of  a natural 
labour,  is  the  discrimination  of  the  moment  at  which  this  assistance 
ought  to  be  interposed.  Shall  we  interfere  immediately  ? Shall  we 
waU  for  an  hour  ? or  shall  we  delay  still  longer,  before  the  placenta 

is  brought  away  ? 

By  different  practitioners,  different  rules  have  been  prescribed  ; 
and  as  they  have  their  excellencies  as  well  as  their  defects,  I shall 
now  briefly  lav  them  before  you.  Some  there  are,  and  I think 
Dr  Hunter  was  of  the  number,  who  recommend  that  we  should 
take  our  rule  from  time,  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
rule  of  easy  and  exact  application,  for  the  chronometer  becomes 
our  oracle.  Wait  (they  say)  till  four  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  If  the  placenta  comes  away  before  the  four  hours  have 
elapsed,  it  is  well ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  still  remains  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  manual  interference  may  become  necessary. 
There  are  others,  who  judge  by  the  pains,  without  any  regard  to 
the  time  at  which  the  woman  has  been  delivered  : pains,  they  say, 
accompany  the  contractions  ; the  contractions  expel  the  placenta  ; 
the  pains  therefore  indicate  the  time  at  which  artificial  assistance 
should  be  interposed.  These  practitioners,  therefore,  after  delivery, 
seat  themselves  at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient,  refraining,  for  o. 
or  two  hoars,  from  mannal  interference,  if  no  Poms  occur,  but 
soon  as  the  pains  commence,  following  in  the  track  of  Nature  om 
best  instructress,  they  lay  bold  of  the  umb, Imal  ehord  and 
.our  to  bring  tbe  placenta  away.  Nor  ,s  tins  rule  to  be  dcsp.sed 
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I:  Tliero  are  other  practitioner*  wl.o  folloa-  a very  different  rule,  also 

not  without  Its  excellence  ; determining  whether  tliey  shall  or  not 
ana, St  he  birth  of  the  placenta,  by  tile  situation  of  the  vise, is, 
without  regard  to  the  pains,  ami  without  regard  to  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  delivery.  If,  „„  examination,  they  feel  the 
p aeenta  lying  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  through  the  os 

the  1 ,"T  T"""’’’  of  "'O  with 

hand  i Th  ,%  V'°‘  “ ’ '"■"O'  ""  "-0  0‘1'cr 

part  of  the  plaeenta  can  be  felt,  they  wait.  Now,  of  the  three  rules 
heie  enumerated,  on  the  whole,  I think  the  last  is  to  be  preferred. 

i wlira  Ivilm  TiT’  “’’’’‘''anting  the  placenta, 

.1^0  f ? ^ of  “'O  “‘oto""  whiin  there  is 

(Of  the  T ' of  tliis  organ,  when  it  lies  in  the  fundus 

“ 0"‘®t  a'"' not  only  risk,  hut  adifliciiUv.  There  arc  some 
regar,;  T::*  ”f  ‘''O  '’'““““‘a.  without' 

Siuee  the  delivery,  d'eterniir  w’llhm  tlie^  ,rira''“V‘“ 

though  I an.Lt  solely 

fiaJing  it  is  large  rn,rLro,  ly!'"  r 
-■onsider  that  the  contraction  of  the  " '"h 
"as  not  as  yet  oceurred  f , ' “ 

'hey  find  it  forming  the  .n„;„  lisiltr  ma'L  Se''"  rT' 

1 'r  ten’milL  Ihl'  ‘''cnfor  Le 

i hat  a thorouvh  contraction  T”  "i""""  i’e'moncnt,  tliey  consider 

s “'.v  he  tomo;;  x;  ;vLtL‘'r'f“"''‘'“‘‘‘'"'^^^ 

< holly  or  in  part  N i l’  ° ‘"‘o  ‘he  vagina 

' "lications,  I would  relmm™r?  r"'”  ■“ 

' '0  influence  of  all  the-  ■'!  ‘“'-'"ing  itself  under 

^ .,le,..  ‘''0“0  eons'derations-a  rule  of  composite 
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for,  as  a general  practice,  it  is  always  improper  to  remove  the 
secundines  of  former  children  until  those  remaining  in  the  uterus 
have  been  expelled.  Rupture  of  the  funis,  suffocation  of  the  un- 
born foetus,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  abstraction  of  a 
placenta,  perhaps  common  to  both,  not  to  mention  those  floodings 
which  we  shall  hereafter  contemplate,  must  in  some  cases  ensue, 
where  this  caution  is  unwisely  neglected  ; and  you  ought  therefore 
to  investigate  this  point,  as  before  recommended,  with  the  nicest 
care,  before  the  removal  of  the  placenta  be  attempted.  Again,  in 
order  to  guard  yourself  against  a grand  error,  which  you  may 
incur  in  early  practice,  I mean  the  removal  of  the  placenta  too 
soon,  when  the  uterus  is  yet  uncontracted,  T would  recommend 
you,  by  all  means,  unless  there  be  hemorrhage  more  than  ordinary, 
to  wait  for  half  an  hour  before  you  operate,  for  at  the  end  of  this 
time  you  will  generally  find  that  the  womb  has  reposed  itself,  that 
its  fibres  are  contracted,  and  that  the  placenta  may  be  safely  taken 
away.  Before  the  placenta  is  removed,  I would  further  advise  you 
to  examine  with  nicety  what  is  the  condition  of  the  uterus  ; for  as 
observed  already,  the  scientific  accoucheur  will  always  be  ablo  to 

decide  which  of  the  four  states  before  mentioned,  is  the  cond  t 

of  the  uterus  ; and  if  you  find  that  the  womb  is  contracted,  globose, 
and  indurated,  you  may  extract  the  secundines  with  more  con- 
fidence ; but  no  flooding  forbidding,  you  had  better  delay  the 
delivery  even  beyond  the  hour  when  the  womb,  whether  contracted 

or  capacious,  is  found  to  be  soft  and  pulpy.  , , r » 

There  is  one  other  point  which  should  be  investigated  before 
you  remove  the  placenta,  and  that  is  the  situation  of  this  orgam 
I will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  you  may  never  remove  the 
placenta  after  delivery,  .here  the  insertion  of  the 
distinguished,  and  when  the  body  of  the  organ  cannot  he  f It  i,J« 
forth  partiaily  or  wholly  in  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  bu 
general  practice,  it  is  not  good  to  remove  tins  v.scus,  unless 

preparatory  conditions  eitist.  If  you  find  the  placenta  lying  so 
P ' ' , . .j  „f  its  l,„dv,  the  half  hour  being  oipned, 

that  you  may  lay  hold  or  y better 

yon  may  remove  with  promptitude;  but  periiaps  you  bad 
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delay  the  removal,  even  though  the  glass  be  run  out,  provided  the 
placenta  be  still  lying  beyond  the  touch  of  the  finger  * 

Here  then  are  the  four  cautionary  points  which  I wish  you  to 
remember.  Before  you  abstract  the  placenta,  ascertain  always  that 
there  IS  no  other  child  in  the  uterus.  Wait  for  half  an  hourf  after 
e irth  of  the  foetus,  no  particular  symptom  forbidding;  satisfy 
J^arsolf  that  the  >TOrab  is  permanently  contracted  ; rememberin. 
that  .t  ,s  always  desirable  that  yon  may  feel  the  insertion  of  tl,; 
fan, s or  the  body  of  the  placenta,  before  the  visens  is  taken  away. 

could  wish  that  these  cautions  might  be  ever  before  the  mind^- 
importunately  and  nncalled,  presenting  themselves  to  the  recollec- 
tion like  the  captivating  notes  of  sonic  favourite  melody  or  to 

speak  a language  more  generally  intelligible,  the  no  less  captivating 
tiaits  or  some  favourite  face. 


manner  of  removing  the  placenta. 

placenta  at  the  proper  moment,  you  will  generally  (i„d  that  tlie 
ion, oval  nmy  be  easily  accomplished  as  follows  :-TI,e  woman 
Plucc  en  her  left  side,  lay  hold  of  the  umbilical  chord  with  ymir 

"gilt  hand,  and  the  substance  of  the  placenta  lying  forth  secure 

h.a  -n/secur; 

mid  f there  are  pains,  by  all  means  wait  tor  those,  and  co-operate  • 
01  have  found  ,n  slighter  diflie, lilies,  that  in  removing  tie  p|a’ 
centa,  the  pains  assisted  effectually,  and  nerhans  thnf  i ^ * 
.mt  have  been  abstracted  witfi’.t  th'e:'.'Tp:;:: 


' No  attempt  sl.oultl  lie  made  to  extract  tl.n  , 

‘Ite  mfant,  unless  has, norri, age  come  o«  a„  i after  the  expulsion  of 

Ryan.  ’ '>o  removed  as  soon  as  possible 

+ The  late  Dr.  John  Clarke  to  k 
squire,!  for  effectiug  the  expulsion  r/u  "T 

It  took  up  l‘- placenta;  and  he  found,  that,  upon  an  average 

t The  paiu  yyhich  p,.oduces  tlmt  ’ 

the  patient  is  hardly  sensible  of  if  LTr"  slight  lhat 

t at  the  tune  of  separation- D,-.  ® 'Imcharge 

s 2 
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I advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiratory  descent ; the 
epithet  is  not,  perhaps,  inappropriate,  for  often  with  every  expira- 
tion, we  find  the  chord  descending  a little,  the  placenta  being  by 
degrees  pushed  forward,  so  that  if  at  each  point  of  descent  you 
prevent  its  retiring,  by  little  and  little  the  burden  is  brought  away. 
Perhaps  in  many  cases  it  may  matter  little  in  what  direction* *  you 
pull,  though  a man  of  plain  good  sense,  knowing  as  you  do  now, 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  would  wish  to  draw  in  a line,  tending  on  the 
whole  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx.  If  you  find  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  abstracting  the  placenta,  continually  elevating  your 
hold  as  the  placenta  advances,  you  should  seize  that  part  which  is 
last  emitted  from  the  uterus,  not  continuing  to  grasp  that  portion 
of  the  placenta  which  first  escaped,  lest  you  tear  it  away.  Do  not 
haul  out  the  placenta  ; do  not  jerk  out  the  placenta  ; do  not  tear 
out  the  placenta,  leaving,  unobserved,  one  half  of  it  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  Do  not  lacerate  and  leave  the  membranes  to  form 
afterwards  a receptacle  for  clots,  or  to  alarm  the  patient  by  their 
unexpected  appearance  ; arte,  non  vi,  must  as  usual  be  your 
device  ; lead,  coax,  seduce.  Well,  then,  in  this  gentle,  cautious 
manner,  substituting  gentleness  and  skill  for  force  and  brutal 
violence,  you  remove  at  once  the  placenta  and  the  membranes. 


necessary  cautions. 

The  removal  of  the  placenta  accomplislied,  I recommend  to 
your  practice  the  throe  following  cautions:  and  first,  tf  there  avo 
Lea  difficulty  in  abstracting  the  placenta,  satisfy  yourself  that 
inversion  of  the  womb  has  taken  place ; for  prartitionem  have 
sometimes  unconsciously  inverted  the  uterus,  leaving  it  in  that 
condition  an  accident  which  can  never  happen  to  you,  piovidc 
you  forbear  to  remove  the  placenta  till  the  womb  be  contracted. 


. pritraction  of  the  placenta,  the  funis  should  always  be  directed 

• In  order  to  facilitate  the  partp.-Dr. 

in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  cavity,  and  outlet  of  the  pel  . 


Conquest. 
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You  may,  however,  drowse  sometimes  at  the  bed  side,  and  in 
these  torpid  and  forgetful  moments,  carelessly  abstractincr  the 
placenta,  inversion  may  occur.  As,  therefore,  the  neglect  of 
tins  accident  is  of  serious  consequence  in  all  cases,  and  especially 
if  the  sccundines  he  withdrawn  with  difficulty,  make  it  your  rule 
to  ascertain  afterwards  whether  inversion  have  been  produced. 
Of  the  characters  marking  inversion,  we  shall  hereafter  treat  more 
largely,  remarking,  at  present,  that  if  in  its  natural  position  the 
womb  may  be  felt  in  the  usual  situation  above  the  symphysis ; while 
It  IS  wanting  at  this  part,  and  forming,  like  the  child’s  head,  a 
tumour  in  the  vagina,  when  inversion  exists. 


::  ^ A second  point  to  wliich  I wish  you  also  to  give  your  attention 
i|  IS,  that  of  ascertaining  that  you  have  got  the  whole  of  the  placenta 
> from  the  uterus,  and  this  not  by  thrusting  your  fingers  into  the 
lliuternie  cavity,  a practice  to  which  I must  remain  decidedly  hostile 
- but  by  taking  the  placenta  and  laying  it  out  upon  a napkin,  exa- 

; H niembranes  so  as  to  ascertain 

^«%Me  Cl  le  placenta  and  the  annexed  involucra  be  complete.  Jf 
i any  part  be  wanting,  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  should  be  as 
ccru.„ed;  ,7  „,e  M,c,o  is  „o„e 

k lT„: ; i™ve,  witil, 

) uZ  ' • ‘‘"'f  “■»  tho  .,(o.us, 

' ™n,iibrZdrz'°rz“’ 

' ^ion  of  the  perhaps,  the  expul- 

* :::!  Z.,::;;:::;  t r 

imple,  so  easy,  „„J  bonZhi  JZT  V" 

lave  n . 1 ^ patient,  and  when  you 

I.C  »„o,o 

.p,  . ^ inenihranous,  is  away, 

mean  the^Tst- 'Jhm-rr^f 

. y llie  accooci,..,,,’  ' T '’T'  "'■orloobc! 

s and  tcally  not  always  with  much  blame. 
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Though  often  more  alarming  than  dangerous,  these  bleedings  are 
never  to  be  despised  ; to  two  women,  dead  from  these  floodings, 

I have  been  called  in  one  night.  To  you,  however,  provided  you 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  interfering  at  the  proper  moment,  fatal 
hemorrhages,  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  placenta,  will  rarely 
if  ever  occur,  for  they  are  highly  improbable,  if  the  womb  be  well 
contracted.  When  these  bleedings  are  external  they  can  scarcely  be 
overlooked  ; the  patient  feels,  and  perhaps  the  practitioner  hears, 
the  flooding,  as  the  blood  falls  upon  the  floor.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  you  may  have  internal  haemorrhages, — all  the 
blood  collecting  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ; known  by  an  alarming 
tendency  to  deliquium,  a womb  that  is  bulky,  and  a copious 
eruption  of  the  blood  by  gushes  when  the  uterus  is  compressed. 
Remember,  too,  that  when  the  patient  reposes  on  a large  bed,  in 
the  centre  of  that  bed  a pool  of  blood  may  form  without  your 
being  aware  of  it;  if,  therefore,  faintness  occur,  if  the  body 
become  cold,  and  the  strength  collapse,  and  the  respiration  be 
small  or  deep,  and  spasmodic,  examine  the  uterus,  and  if  you  find 
no  accumulation  there,  inspect  the  hollow  of  the  bed. 

Here,  then,  are  three  cautions  which  I would  wish  to  impress 
indelibly  on  your  minds  and  my  own,  their  recapitulation  being 
justified  by  their  importance.  After  the  placenta  has  been  removed, 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  whole  has  been  abstracted ; ascertain, 
in  the  more  difficult  cases  especially,  that  inversion  has  not  been 
occasioned ; and  on  all  occasions  be  on  your  guard  against  those 
floodings,  external,  internal,  or  on  the  bed,  often  attended  with 
little  danger  if  the  patient  he  well  managed,  but  which,  if  neglected, 
will  sometimes  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroy  ; and  let  me 
add,  in  terminating  this  part  of  our  studies,  that  although  floodings 
may  now  and  then  occur  long  after  delivery,  yet  they  are  most  to 
be  apprehended  within  a few  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
not  unfrcquently  too  making  their  unwelcome  attack  when  the 
accoucheur  is  performing  his  ablutions  and  about  to  retire. 
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I\Iy  remarks  on  the  placenta,  tedious,  perhaps,  yet  necessary,  1 
may  close,  by  pointing  out  in  a summary  manner,  the  errors  which, 
in  managing  its  expulsion,  you  are  liable  to  incur. 

To  commence  then;  I am  afraid  that  some  will  heedlessly 
remove  the  placenta  when  there  is  another  foetus  in  the  uterus. 
He  smiles— he  bows— he  retires— another  child  is  born. 

I am  afraid,  again,  that  some  will  be  forgetting  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  when  the  placenta  is  taken  away,  he  ought  to  ascertain 
whether  the  uterus  he  globose  and  indurated.  Watch,  therefore, 
and  be  careful  that  you  never  bring  away  the  placenta  without 
first  examining  the  condition  of  the  uterus.  With  urgent  earnest- 
ness, I recommend  this  caution.  Lay  your  hand  above  the  symphysis 
pubis,  get  into  the  habit  of  invariably  doing  this,  in  all  cases  ; 

till  this  is  accomplished,  your  duty  to  the  patient 'has  not  beeii 
discharged. 


I hope  that  no  one  will  needlessly  thrust  his  hand  into  the  uterus 
yet  I have  my  misgivings.  I hope,  after  all  I have  said  of  thj 
tearing,  and  lacerating,  and  sloughing  of  these  parts,  you  will 
never  needlessly  have  recourse  to  this  barbaric  practice.  Some  of 
my  obstetric  friends,  and  whose  talents  J esteem,  fall  into  this 
error;  they  grate  my  ears,  by  boasting  how  frequently  they  have 
carried  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  with  what  facility  the 
placenta  has  been  removed;  that  this  operation  may  be  easily 
.effected,  I have  no  doubt  ; that  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  I shall 
lereafcer  show;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  carry  your  hand 

f inio  the  uterus  on  everv  ner'idr.,,  4-  ^ , , 

...  ^ occasion  to  get  away  the  jilacenta,  some 

woma,.  ,v,ll  ,l,c  at  last,  and  die  tl.c  victim  of  „,isma„agc,.,c„t  ■ 

- a tl„s  moment,  perhaps,  some  amiabie  bat  ili-f„ted  event, 

b oms  the  l,g  ,t  and  life  „f  |,e..  admiring  ei,„le,  ,vl,„  n.nst  hereafter 

fan  an  u„.m,ely  saerifiee  to  some  ernel  and  rnthioss  arm. 

000”::;;:,"' i” ^ 

if  instead  of  i ' '''  i “N'aciaily 

, instead  of  seduemg,  you  l,aul  forll,  tl,e  placenta.  If,  i„  every 
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case,  you,  as  it  were,  seduclngly  allure  away  the  placenta,  the 
accident  of  tearing  it  can  scarcely  ever  occur;  but  if  you  proceed 
with  negligence  and  violence,  large  portions  of  the  placenta  may 
remain  in  the  uterus,  as  I have  myself  seen. 

To  suffer  the  patient  to  flood  unperceived,  whether  into  the  bed 
or  the  uterus,  is  another  error  against  which  you  ought  to  guard  ; 
the  majority  of  tlicse  cases  ultimately  do  well,  it  is  true,  but  I wish 
you  to  bo  prepared  for  the  worst.  You  may  make  merry  with  this 
caution  in  ninety-nine  cases,  but  perhaps  you  will  look  a little 
grave  upon  the  hundredth. 

The  inverting  of  the  uterus,  unconsciously  at  tho  time,  and 
without  observing  the  accident  till  hours  aftei wards,  is  anotlui 
error  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  womb  be  inverted,  upon  observing 
it  immediately,  you  may  soon  replace  it ; but  if  it  is  not  known 
within  a short  space,  reduction  becomes  impossible.  I suppose  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of  midwifery,  one  case 
where  a womb  has  been  inverted,  and  remained  so  four  and  twenty 
hours,  reduction  being  afterwards  accomplished.* 


. Buttoilluetrato  by  preparation:-!  bare  one  specimen  of  (be  inver  e.l 
Hexible,  an.l  of  easy  inversion,  especialiy  when  paraiytic,  and  softened  from  the  loss 
blood  ; in  ^^bich  condition  of  the  uterus,  the  placenta  is  not  to  be  taken  away. 

I have  another  specimen  of  the  contracted  uterus;  puerperal,  hke  the  former,  bn  ma 
the  difference.  In  the  former  preparation  the  womb  is  capacious,  its  texture  th.n.  Us 
stance  flexible;  but  here,  where  the  womb  is  contracted,  tho  cavity  is  small,  the  texture 
thickened,  the  substance  indurated,  the  uterus  hard  as  a bit  of  cartilage.  Of  the  former 
uterus,  inversion  would  be  easy,  but  no  inversion  could  occur  here.  You  will  observe  too 
that  where  the  womb  is  contracted  in  this  manner,  the  placenta  is  detached  from  the  surface, 

and  it  muBt  be  in  a great  measure  expel, ed  from  its  cavity ; and  this  is  the  cond.Uon  of  the 

uterus  when  tho  placenta  may  be  safely  removed. 

I have  a third  preparation  of  the  uterus  in  the  nncontracted  state,  and  looking  on  the  inn 
urface  to  which  the  placenta  cohered,'  you  find  there  is  a number  of  large  unclosed  vascular 

t nin-  as  it  were,  destruction  on  tbe  patient.  Now  this  preparation  shows  the  con- 

onfices  yawnm 

■"  fo  miire  opening  at  which  the  effusions  of  blood  occur.  But  in  the  con- 
exhibiting  '®  jf  you  look  at  the  blood-vessels,  yon  will  find  them  all  closed  by  t e 

traded  fl^re,  as  by  so  many  ligatures,  and  this  is  the  best  preserva- 

abbrevat.on  ofthesur  ® t,  ber  system  of  living  ligatures,  which, 

tion  against  haimorrl  agia  .^b  N ^ ,,,,  , 

as  yet,  no  art  has  u should  secure  the  contraction  of  the 

anxious,  before  yon  abstrad  the  piacema,  j 

"Tndherpreparationdemonstratestheplacentasuchasitappearswhenproperlyabstracteil; 
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CONCLUSION. 

Such  then  are  the  general  rules  rrhich  I ivmtld  prescrihe  for  (ho 
niarmgenient  of  that  most  imiiortant  stage  of  iiarturition  ; I moan 
the  birth  of  the  secundines— the  delirery,  ns,  jierhnps,  by  rvay 
0 eniincnco,  it  has  been  denominated  by  our  Gallic  iicighbonrs. 
When,  from  largo  ox|iorienoo  and  much  rollcction,  yon  liarc  of 
yourselves  formed  better  rules  of  guidance  i by  all  means,  but  not 
till  then,  let  these  now  given  be  laid  aside  as  superannuated  and 
e ective.  Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  from  my  wishes,  than 
o exercise  over  the  inind  aiiy  iiiBiienee  which  does  not  emaiiate 
from  truth  and  reason  ; be  that  far  froui  you  and  me  ! for  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  intellectual  habitude  more  certainly  preventive  of 
our  progress  in  solid  knoivledge,  than  that  which  leads  a mati 
indolently  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  his  own  observatioii  and 

bin,  Observe  for  yourselves-thinir  for  yourselves.  Me  is  surely 
, ,r  le  than  the  least  of  all  philosophers,  oiic  who  is  rmt  worthy  to  hi 
a called  a pliilosopher,  who  does  not  often  inculcate  these  maxims, 
..1  Think  for  yourselves  i«noiisidcrately ; 

r . not  (i  you  please)  invading  those  regions  of  thought  which  lie 
. ejoiid  tlm  sphere  of  humati  understaiidiiig  ; but  on  topics  within 
: ""K  nhtervation  arid  relleetion,  deep  and  broad,  still 

^ eift  - " •'“'■yi-'B  in  indolence  that  inestiniable 

-gift  of  nature,  so  much  i, suited  and  disparagcd,_Reason  ■ 

j fa.-.e.igr<.Oite,f.W,„nportfc„to  «„rre  .-Ileasoii,  the  fair  m’othe'r 

' n the  placenta  there  is  a good  deal  of  variety  l.nt  lavi,-  ..  . ^ 

or  joiirselves,  you  will  liiid  that  iflieaithv  i ^ ‘ on  the  napkin,  and  cianiining  it 

V ir. ....  ,.„,ii„.i,  ,i„„. 

•(  ’reparation  :-l,e  thht  has  ears  to  heir  i ..r  ’ frem  this 

r>  , let  him  hear  it 

Bo  not  needlessiy  thrust  the  hands  into  tim  V • ■ 

, laration  ;-he  that  has  ears  to  hear  I t i ■ . pro- 

rirt  ♦ 1 ^»*r,  iGi  iiini  near  it* 

■reparation  :-|,e  ,Lu,a,'e^rMr\!e^^^  fi’iS'tre;  is  the  voice  that  issues  from  this 

o-l  sHvage  hand  ? After  examining  thJs 

> ohstetrics,  a thrust  of  the  hand  f >’''''l’i‘ret.ons,  tell  me,  is  it  too  much  to  assert,  that 

eM  of  VVaterlooexIiihit  injuries  mordret'rri  l'  ‘'T  “ Could  the 

juries  more  dreadful  tlian  these?— Or.  lUvniicU. 
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of  philosophy,  anti  the  brightest  and  noblest  inbcritance  of  the 
human  species. 


SECTION  V. 

EFFECTS  PRODUCED  ON  THE  GENITALS  BY  PARTURITION. 

When  parturition  occurs,  effects  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be 
produced  on  tbe  softer  structures,  I shall  therefore  explain  to  you 
some  of  those  which  are  the  most  important. 


DILATATION  OF  THE  PARTS. 

When  delivery  occurs,  there  is  an  extensive  dilatation  of  these 
parts ; the  os  uteri,  when  contracted,  will  scarcely  admit  the 
catheter,  but  when  dilated,  it  becomes  so  widely  expanded,  as  to 
allow  tbe  passage  of  the  head,  and  this  too  with  facility.  The 
vagina,  small  in  its  capacity,  relaxes  itself  gently  and  softly  under 
the  pressure  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to  sustain  the  transmission 
without  injury,  while  a further  softening  prepares  the  genital 
fissure  in  such  manner  as  to  fit  it  for  the  emersion  of  the  head. 
You  may  set  down,  therefore,  among  the  effects  of  parturition, 
the  softening  and  relaxation  of  tbe  genitals,  tbe  expansion  of  the 
os  uteri,  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  the  dilitation  of  the  genital 
fissure,  not  to  mention  the  yielding  of  the  levatorcs  ani ; for  the 
vagina  passing  through  these  muscles,  of  course  they  must  yield 
when  the  head  passes. 

LACERATIONS  AND  CONTUSIONS. 

Where  the  parts  are  yielding  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  whcie 
the  first  impregnation  is  effected  at  an  early  age,  as  nature  in- 
tended, contusions  and  lacerations  are  rarely  found  to  occur;  « 

if  it  so  happen  from  the  customs  observed  in  society,  or  from  a y 
other  cause,  that  the  first  impregnation  is  too  long  delayed,  i 
such  rigidity  may  subsist,  that,  if  the  head  be  large,  the  pc 
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small,  tim  efforts  vehement,  or  the  acconehenr  ofBclons,  laeernlioiis 
and  contusions  of  the  most  formidable  kind  may  be  produced. 

oinetimes  the  body  of  the  uterus,  more  frotjuently  the  neck,  is 
torn  Sometimes  u-e  have  lacerations  of  the  vasina,  or  lacerations 
0 the  perineum,  or  lacerations  of  the  back  part  of  the  cervi,v  of 
e bladder,  laying  this  part  open  into  the  vagina  in  a ivay  yon 
may  readily  conceive,  from  observing  the  situation  of  the  bladder 
with  respect  to  the  vagina.  These  lacerations,  as  observed  before 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways  :_by  the  needless  introdnelion  of 
a rude  and  ignorant  hand,  by  the  officious  and  rough  insertion  of 
the  lever  or  forceps,  or,  when  these  instruments  have  been  already 
intioduced,  by  tbo  too  rapid  abstraction  of  the  bead.  The  head 
IS  secured,  the  womb  is  acting,  cheerily  the  accoucheur  advances 
with  labouring,  comforting  himself  with  the  evpectalion  of  a 
speedy  emersion  of  the  child  ; when,  i„  evil  moment,  forgetful  of 
the  perineum,  he  ruptures  it  from  end  to  end,  and  cripples  his 
^ patient  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Spontaneously,  or  without 
^ much  interference  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  lacerations  of 

- “--e  vchc- 

. meiit,  the  practitioner  is  absent,  or  the  woman  starting  from  her 

position  and  losing  his  protection,  the  perineum  vields  l 

f "I'L'd'rr^ 

you  should  always  be  prepared ; but  in  candour  it  must  be  confessed 

the  bidder  maybe  easily  tor.:, 

1 bladder  ifbe  Zgr  li'i’:,.'’::"'-. 

1 ninf  tlic  amount  of  one  or  two 

' andZ"::r::\:t:;,z‘''i.“''‘f*  ■’“-"■b-thepeivis 

Darts  or  1 pubis,  divides  the  bladder  in  two 

Cr„  , r ‘be  brim,  the  othlr 

durin  bsacatii  the  bead,  so  tlint  it  receives 

circ,imstr“"'f " ""  Ibese 

is  loaded  T*'  ' ‘'‘a  bladder 

> isuiptioii  of  tlic  cervi.ic  will  pretty  certainly  occur. 
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. inflammations  and  suppurations. 

During  parturition  it  happens  sometimes  that  inflammations  and 
suppurations  of  ail  the  viscera  within  the  pelvis  are  P>:^uced. 
When  the  pelvis  is  small,  the  head  large,  and  the  labour  difilcult. 
all  the  pelvic  viscera  are  liable  to  he  contused,  the  vagina  espe- 
cially. Indeed,  the  violence  of  labour  considered,  it  really  appears 
surprising,  that  inflammation  of  these  viscera  does  not  more 
frequently  occur ; but  the  Greator  has  wisely  adapted  those  parts 
to  the  force  they  are  destined  to  sustain.  The  neck  of  the  bladder, 
however,  with  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
are  all  obnoxious  to  inflammation,  to  which  the  cellular  we  , 
already  mentioned,  is  particularly  exposed,  matter  sometimes 
accumulating  in  consequence,  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  ounces. 
A freiiuent  pulse,  a foul  tongue,  a heated  surface,  a gencm 
irritability  of  the  system,  a tenderness  of  the  parts  m the  vicinity 
of  the  symphysis  felt,  on  compression,  or  from  jarring  the  viscera, 
by  striking  or  giving  concussion  to  the  pelvis ; these  are  the 
leading  characteristics  by  which  their  condition  may  be  known. 
Where  matter  is  collected,  hectic  occurs;  you  may  haves  hiveiings, 
sweatings,  vomitings,  purgings,  wastings,  and  the  patient  may  e 
carried  off  in  the  course  of  a few  days  ; or  if  she  be  ot  moie 
vigorous  constitution,  and  in  a purer  atmosphere,  the  abscess  may 
open  and  discharge  its  contents  cither  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  or 
perhaps,  the  bladder  itself.  In  one  of  the  last  cases  of  suppura- 
tion brought  under  my  notice,  the  patient  recovering,  a gooc  ( ea 
of  matter  came  away,  apparently  from  the  urethra,  along  with  he 
urine  and  I have  a strong  persuasion  that,  in  this  instance,  ic 
pus  and  urine  were  mingled  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  m o 
which  the  abscess  was  presumed  to  open. 


SLOUGHI.NGS. 

Y.,„  ,vm  sometimes  find,  (nor  most  lids  elTcot  o!  labonr  ^ 
forgotten,)  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  head,  sloughs  of  tl 
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softer  pan,  rril,  place,  and  of  the  ™„re  eNtonaive  kind  too. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  perinen™  ,„ay  slough,  or  the  Inbia 
pudond,.  o„  either  side;  and  irhat  i,s  more  to  be  dreaded,  the 
s o,|ghs  iii.,y  eeciir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  by  which  the 

canal  may  be  laid  open  into  the  rectum  on  the  one  hand,  or  into 
the  bladder  on  the  other. 


micturition. 

Among  the  elfeets  produced  on  the  softer  parts  under  parturi- 
on,  when  labour  commences,  a frequent  desire  to  pass  water 
edesm-es  yournotiee,  resulting,  I suppose,  in  part,  from  pressure 
|.of  the  child  s head  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  partly  from 

lithut  the  bladder  IS  shut,  so  that  neither  the  urine  nor  the  catheter 
can  he  passml  this  closure  being  occasioned,  partly  by  the  pressure 
of  the  child  s head  on  the  urethray  and  in  part  bv  its  h 

displaced  and  distorted.  Now,  .acemnulation  m the  bladdr”! 

ways  to  be  deprecated  ; by  it,  lacerations  of  the  body  or  neck 

he  o may  be  produced  in  the  manner  already  evpla  ned 

^Vhen  the  urine  is  collected,  it  is  not  always  in  our  J i 

utroduce  the  catheter,  even  though  the  head  be  a liUle  repened  • 

.1  01  er.  therefore,  to  prevent  the  aceu lation,  as  m ch  ' ’ 

ie  the  patient  should  he  directed  to  pass  the  water  h ie 

etams  the  power;  to  drink  but  sparingly,  „„d  i„ 

5 use  those  warmer  drinks  which  l < • ^ ciencc, 

iMiich  tend  to  increase  persiiiration. 

•NCONTINence  of  uniNE. 

' 1 'r;' b;::rp;::r " -i*h.g  from  vanous 

7 3«-e  weakness,  the  retcnf  ''  ' '»'t''''nty,  in  consequence  of 

i « slighter  cases  i„  the  coiT  ‘’7,"'  ^l’«"t-'‘»eonsly  in 

‘ -7  - more  serio  n 7.  the 

s>  the  debility  remaining  for  weeks  or  months 
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al’tenvarcls,  perhaps  for  years,  it  is  said  that  a blister  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  will  do  good,  and  this  may  be  tried. 
Incontinence  of  urine,  too,  results  occasionally  from  rupture  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  torn  open  during  delivery,  in  the  way  before 
demonstrated.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  after  the  delivery,  let  a 
catheter  be  inserted  into  the  bladder,  and  kept  there  ; and  let  a 
sheep’s  bladder,  or  any  other  contrivance  you  please,  be  connected 
with  the  under  extremity  of  the  catheter,  so  as  to  receive  the 
urine.  Keep  the  parts  quiet,  improve  as  much  as  may  be  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  and  you  will  now  and  then  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  these  rents  which  were  large  enough  to 
admit  two  or  three  of  the  fingers,  become  closed  up. 


COMPRESSION  OF  THE  NERVES. 

When  the  head  passes  the  pelvis,  the  nerves  may  be  compressed, 
more  especially  if  the  cranium  be  large,  or  the  pelvis  small,  or  the 
lever  or  the  forceps  be  employed,  the  trunk  of  the  obturator  and 
the  origins  of  the  sciatics  being  the  nerves  of  the  pelvis  which  are 
most  exposed.  Numbness  and  spasms  of  the  lower  limbs  occur 
when  the  head  enters  the  pelvis  ; perhaps  the  patient  exclaims, 
» I’ve  the  cramp,”  and  relief  may  be  obtained  by  friction  and 
compression  of  the  affected  part.  After  parturition,  in  general 
but  little  inconvenience  is  felt,  yet  now  and  then  torpor  an 
debility  remain  for  months  subsequently,  and  more  rarely  the 
patient  is  quite  lame ; but  I once  had  a patient,  a hawker,  ac- 
customed before  delivery  to  pedestrian  exertion,  walking  ton  or 
fifteen  miles  daily,  who,  for  some  few  days  after  parturition,  cou 
scarcely  cross  her  chamber,  yet  in  the  course  of  a few  months  she 
recovered  in  great  measure  the  power  of  the  member.  Kosciuskow, 
the  celebrated  Polish  general,  who,  I think,  fought  the  last  batt  e 
for  the  independence  of  his  unhappy  country,  sustained  a division 
of  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic  nerve  from  the  thrust  of  a Russian 
bayonet,  and  remained  lame  for  some  years  afterwards, 
however,  ultimately,  (if  I am  rightly  informed,)  the  use  of  1^^ 
limb,  and  exhibiting  in  his  own  person  a striking  pioot 
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restorative  power  of  these  parts.  When  the  nerves  are  injured 
therefore,  recovery,  tiiough  tardy,  may  he  expected.  If  severe 
cramps  are  produced  hy  instruments,  it  is  hotter  to  lay  them  aside. 
Cramps  appear  to  he  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvic  cavity,  and  when  resulting  from  pressure,  therefore,  are 
prognostics  of  approaching  deliveiy. 

tenesmus. 

By  , ho  I, earing  of  the  cranium  on  the  reclum  and  perinenra 
(cnesmn,  ,s  produced,  an  accident  worthy  of  a transient  and  cau- 
tionary remark.  Moved  by  feelings  of  delicacy,  the  patient  may 
request  her  attendant  to  quit  the  bed  side ; but  he  must  beware 
. of  being  misled  by  her  solicitation.  ,t  is  when  the  head  is  pushinv 
lliroug  i the  outlet  that  this  seusatiou  is  most  troublesome,  and 
; were  t e aecoiieheur  to  quit  his  post  a.  this  moment,  the  h“d 

’ I tr™Li  rr  rs' ‘T  » ■'-dfui 

laceration  of  this  part  might,  perhaps  occur. 


SECTION  VI. 

transmission  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis. 
are  those'o,  the  ha  M 

'the  child  is  lying  across  Ihe  ',;  : ‘"“o  i"  which 

general  pre.scntalions,  cephalic!^  uMu] 

passage  of  the  child  must  be  ler  ' ' ‘lie 

'.  ^ accomplished  or  attempted. 

VERTEX  presentation. 

< “-oa ; a!d  "-t 

< 'abours.  is  the  erl  ""  "■■'-O' 

' ■'«'aair  is  c„rvili„:V;.:, -mid  Which 
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When  the  vertex  presents,  as  in  an 
ordinary  labour,  we  find,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  parturition,  that  the  face 
is  lying  upon  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, the  occiput  on  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  chin  upon  the  chest  •,  and  m 
this  position  the  head  descends  with 
facility.  In  consequence  of  the  face 
lying  in  this  manner  towards  the  one, 
and  the  occiput  towards  the  other  side 
of  the  pelvis,  the  long  length  of  the 

aad  stretching  from  before  backward  is  ^ 

lo..g  diameter  of  the  brim,  which  reaches  from  s,de  to  s^e  « e 
VO  diameters  agreeing  with  each  other.  W the  ace  ‘J 
le  head  will  not  descend  with  etiual  facdity,  tic  on 
f the  head  being  opposed  to  the  - 

h-om  tlie  natural  situation,  therefore,  cvit  en  atv  ^ 

ived,  the  face  lying  towards  the  sacro-iliac 

he  occiput  being  opposed  to  the  acetabulum,  the  long  diameter 

In  a labour  that  is  natural  too, 
the  vertex  presenting,'  we  further 
find  the  chin  depressed  upon  the 
chest,  so  that  the  two  parts  are 
brought  into  contact  with  each 
other.  The  chin  thus  placed  upon 
the  thorax,  the  occiput  descends, 
and  you  bring  the  shortest  of  the 
three  long  diameters,  or  axes  ot 
the  head,— that  I mean  which  is 
stretching  between  the  upper  par 
of  the  forehead  and  lower  part  of  the  occiput,-to  hear  upon  tie 


For  a further  explanation  of  the  illustrations  consult  the 


notes  atp.  2tSaml21iI. 
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long  diamctei- of  the  brim;  a greet  deal  of  deer  space,  into  whieh 

.c  whole  .„.ss  of  your  fiogers  toay  be  passed,  beiug  retained  i„ 
ns  manner  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  chin  be  separated 
f.om  the  c esl  so  that  the  longest  of  the  three  diameters  of  the 
cad,  namely,  that  stretching  between  the  chin  and  the  vertex  is 
made  o correspond  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  superior  apecire, 

the  bl  r“  " “"''I"'""-  “"‘I  (c«noe  the  levity) 

h ltu“r’“-  ““"-“‘ion,  that 

ill  inis  iiatuial  position  of  the  • i.  . ' 

exact  situation  which,  of  al,  „t  .1 

transmission  through  tile  brim  tho'd  •'*  I 

.chest,  the  face  npL  the 

}«and  the  bead  Of  the 

When  the  head  reaches  the  outlet  of 
4 i tho  pelvis,  we  then  find  it  emerging  un- 

' ‘ the  following  situation  : the  vertex 
presenting,  the  occiput  lies  out  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  face,  and 
orehead,  are  deposited  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  sagittal  suture 
stretches  along  the  perineum,  or  that 
J'ortion  of  the  softer  parts  which  is 
nderposed  between  the  genital  fissure 

I osif  ion  of  Ihc  head  at  ,hc  onlW  i " 

' ri::, It'*’ " 

t m hollow  of  the  sacrum  r ™ 

*■  f the  pnbes,  Ihc  Iona  ,r  "" 

■".  to-ic;  ::  r ti.c 

tJet,  for  the  long  dianielor  of  the  outlet 


F''!'  .1  fiii  tlipr 


P*l>lau;ition  of  Ihe  i 


llustratioii  cojinuU  ilii-  note  a(  p,  <jii 

r 
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lies  between  the  pubes  and  the  coccyx,  whence  arises  a great 
facility  to  the  passage  of  the  head.  If  the  face  had  been  to  the 
one  and  the  occiput  to  the  other  side,  difficulty  must  have  arisen, 

for  the  long  length  of  the  head  would  have  been  opposed  to  t le 

shorter  length  of  the  outlet,  and  the  passage  would  have  been 

thereby  obstructed;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the  hea 

passes  into  the  pelvis  under  the  vertex  presentation,  a turn  is 

accomplished,  pre-eminently  called  a wm ; and  by  this  the  occiput 

in  the  first  part  of  labour  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  is  car 

forward  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  Suddenly  the  occiput  may 

start  forward  into  this  position,  but  more  frequently  it  turns 

gradually,  so  that  unless  you  are  oontiiiually  examining,  you  y 

sraicelv  know  when  the  evolution  is  effected. 

^ Under  presentation  of  the  vertex,  the 

face  of  the  foetus  may  lie  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis  all  through  the  labour,* 
and  in  consequence  of  this  unfavorable 
position -no  small  danger  may  arise; 
the  mother  herself  not  unfrequently 
suffers,  and  the  foetus  often  dies.  When, 
the  vertex  presenting,  the  face  lies  for- 
ward in  this  manner  throughout  the 
labour,  in  the  passage  of  the  superior 
aperture,  considerable  difficulty  may  e 
occasioned,  the  long  diameter  of  the 


e WUen  the  face  of  the  child  is  inclined 

U not  usuaiiv  discovered  in  the  eiiriy  part  o the  u a presentation  of 

plete.1,  the  practitioner  being  genera  y sa  fi  ,ue 

head.  But  when  there  is  an  unusual  delay,  p P unfrequent  thing  ta 

L™ . U.I,  ti  I..-UV-  - V..  n,  v.»"  IV""' 

,i„ 

stances  relating  to  p.iit  n 249  • n« 
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head  being  opposed  to  the  short  diameter  of  the  brim.  If  the 
head  be  large,  or  the  pelvis  small,  it  cannot  be  transmitted 
I through  the  aperture  ; and  even  when  the  head  is  smaller  and 
I the  pelvis  more  capacious,  the  chin  of  the  child  lying  on  the  chest, 
IS  so  that,  of  the  three  long  diameters,  the  shortest  is  opposed  to 
the  short  diameter  of  the  brim,  it  is  not  without  strong  uterine 
effort  and  many  pains,  that  the  descent  is  effected,  and  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  vagina  are  all  of  them  liable  to  suffer  from  the  severe 
pressure  to  which  they  arc  subjected;  besides  the  face  lyincr 
forward,  you  will  find  that  no  part  of  the  head  lies  out  under  the 
.arch  of  the  imbes,  as  in  ordinary  labour,  nor  does  the  occiput  lodge 
atself  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  without  that  loss  of  room  just 
mentioned.  You  may  observe,  moreover,  when  the  head  emerges, 
■that  on  the  rectum  and  perineum,  the  occiput  must  bear  most 
forcibly,  and  in  those  cases,  especially  in  which  instruments  are 
unskilfully  employed,  contusions,  lacerations,  and  sloughings  will 
not  improbably  be  produced.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that 
Dccasioning  so  much  compression,  the  head  is  itself  forcibly  com- 
pressed ; the  feetus  not  uncommonly  perishing  in  consequence  of 
eerebral  contusion. 

Important  as  this  case  is,  I shall  demonstrate  the  different  parts 
1 again  111  the  way  of  brief  recapitulation.  The  vertex  ore- 

™ '"f,'  the  l„h„„r,  tho'e  is 

cully  at  tl,o  bnm,  because  the  greatest  length  of  the  head  docs 

to  a cualiiou,  (he  hollow  of  the  sacrum  io  . 

iterior  fontanel  is  to  he  felt  towards  the  svm"I'  .?  “P  '>>  liead,  the 

wards  (he  back  of  the  pelvis.— Hr  H/rr  ■ ®'tgiual  suture  inclines 

iiiu., ""  “»■ 

rwards  to  the  s.vmphjsis,  and  the  vertex  lo  1 l>'--‘'-is,  the  face 

^ *' the  lumbar  vertebra-;  n,  the  cocc  • • of  the  sacrum. 

i.  t begun  to  stretch;  F,  the  njmpha-  /I’  7 I'"'  not 

S'  ■,  the  uterus.  ’ ’ P>‘‘'e”<>i  the  right  side;  it,  (he  buttocks; 

When  the  head  is  small  and  (he  pelvis  Hr^„  „ 

■sense,  as  they  are  forced  downwards!.  forehead  will,  ^ 

<1  stretch  the  parts  between  that  and  tl  e " T""’  ««  ' sternum, 

mes  down  below  the  puhi,  u,,r,,  ,,  , face 

■='  r T’  “ 

e .till, cult,  Hill  he  greater,  and  (l,e  child  in  <langer.-.v„„,/y,-,. 

'I' 
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not  correspond  with  the  greatest  length  of  the  aperture  ; the  head, 
however,  being  frequently  forced  down  by  the  strength  of  the  pains, 
but  not  without  much  suffering  from  resistance  and  pressure. 
Further,  the  vertex  presenting  and  the  face  lying  forward,  there 
is  great  difficulty  at  the  outlet,  arising  from  three  causes,  first, 
because  no  part  of  the  head  lies  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes ; 
secondly,  because  the  occiput  does  not  fit  in  nor  commodiously 
adapt  itself  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum;  and  thirdly,  and  veiy 
principally,  because  the  back  part  of  the  head  or  occiput  is 
making  so  much  pressure  on  the  perineum  and  rectum,  that  it 
occasions  bruising,  laceration,  and  sloughing,  with  much  resistance 
of  those  parts. 

It  seems,  then,  that  where  the  face  throughout  the  labour  is  lying 
forward  on  the  symphysis,  many  difficulties  are  occasioned , what  is  it 
then,  that  the  accoucheur  can  do  in  order  to  diminish,  surmount, 
or  remove  them?  What  is  there  that  he  can  with  prudence  o, 
and  without  committing  the  unpardonable  sin  of  midwifery,  t 
sin,  I mean,  of  those  obstetric  reprobates,  tbe  meddlesome  an 
tbe  pragmatic?  That  turning  the  child  is  universally  unjustifiable 
when  the  case  is  indisputable,  the  dexterity  great,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  conducive,  I will  not  venture  to  assert.  And  when  the 
softer  parts  are  lax,  and  the  pelvis  is  capacious,  and  our  dexterity 
from  long  practice  such  that  we  can  introduce  the  hand  anto  U 
cavitv  of  the  uterus,  and  lay  hold  of  the  child’s  legs,  and  bung 

it  away  with  facility,  hy  the  operation  of  turning ; I wdl  not  say 
that  under  such  circumstances,  we  may  not  now  and  then 
iustified  in  making  the  attempt.  By  this  operation  we  c ca^ 
ourselves  of  the  malposition  of  the  head,  the  vertex  becoinin, 
changed  into  the  crural  presentation.  Decidedly,  howevei  an 
the  strongest  language  I can  use,  I would  reprobate  this  tunin  g 
as  a general  practice  in  these  cases,  because  you  mil 
the  vagina,  if  you  arc  needlessly  pushing,  the  hand  up 

because  you  will  be  tearing  the  womh,  pulling  the 

body-meddliug.  Uemember  also,  that  unti  you 
dexterous  use  of  the  fingers,  you  must  ficquent.j 
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wl.™  cdeavouring  to  ascertain  the  situation.  Often  you  ntiel.t 
ancy  the  child’s  face  is  fonvaid,  when  it  is  not;  often,  if  you 
were  to  make  a practice  of  turning,  you  would  perform  the  opera- 
ion  without  need,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  child's  liead  was  lying 
"I  the  position  the.niost  favoralilc  for  parturition. 

If  the  softer  parts  are  lax,  the  pelvis  large,  and  the  fingers  dex- 
Clous,  will  not  assert  that  you  may  not  be  jusliBed  in  doing  what  I 
je  fsoinettmes  have  done,  I mean  rectifying  position.  Finding 
hat  the  face  of  the  child  is  forward,  that  the  head  is  above  the  brim, 
tot  the  passages  are  relaxed  and  capacious,  you  may  put  your 

a hold  of  any  other  body;  and  you  may  gently  place  the  head 
he  face  ,n  the  side  of  the  pelvis  ; all  this,  I say,  may  be  done 
J be  commended,  perhaps,  sometimes,-but  beware,  lest  you’ 
i.ashly  contuse  or  lacerate  the  softer  parts.  So,  again  if  it  be 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  face  of  the  fates  is  lying  on  the  sym- 
physis, vvhen  experience  and  practice  are  not  wanting,  if  have 
a pair  of  forceps,  or  a , ever,  you  may  endeavour  S reculy  the 

and  rtth'rtfl  ■•-“ding,  however,  cautiously 

softer  X tTe  I’  ''"’'""’'""S  -I-cia ting  upon  the 

other  of  rt  - ’>y  ">“”c  of  one  or 

lay  the  face 

oefat,  you  may  deposit  it  in  the  s::::::,!^ 

see„rtT  Im  rllttlj  ad,”?,''','"'”'’'”"’ 

Itself  to  our  atte!fa:,  i;ts' el 

forward,  and  tlie  l.cad  is  descended  'i  T 
^ou  may  lay  two  fingers  on  thn  , 

l>c  womb  is  in  action  vo  ^ P'  essing  gently  when 

»>e  front  to  the 

I'chis,  gaining  a little  jirogross  with 


* *1  paper  “ On  thp  \i 

>»ar.ls.,ieOs,.ul,i,..,,;,;;;;f“^  -'.icl.  n,o  ra,e  of  „,e  Cl,i|„ 

an,i  CHirur.U,^  Kno..Ca„l,  voL  'i.'"  " “ ""VrovenaU  ,J 
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every  pain,  and  tliis,  too,  without  injury  to  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  female,  unless  turhulenee  and  violence  unfit  you  for  the  duties 
of  an  accoucheur.  So  that  to  recapitulate  m these  cases  in  which, 
the  verteu  presenting,  the  face  is  on  the  symphysis,  we  may  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  attempt  to  tun.  the  fietus 
sometimes  when  the  head  is  above  the  brim,  we  m y efie  <i 
rectlflcation  by  the  hand,  forceps,  or  lever  ; or  J’ 

and  most  securely,  by  laying  the  two  fingers  on  he  ch  eh  a d 
gradually  with  every  pain  hriuging  the  face  towards  the  side  a 
ultimately  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  a rectification  of 
unfavorable  situation  may  not  unfrequently  be  aceomphs bed. 

But  what  is  to  be  done,  should  neither  the  rectifica  loi.  o he 
situation  of  the  head,  nor  the  turning  of  the  'WW 
nroTipr  nvactice  You  cannot  rectify  perhaps,  to 

hastily  disti  lists.  > fnr  fmir-and-twenty  hours 

themselves,  let  the  womb  act  powci  u y notwithstanding  its 

j thP  lever  or  forceps  might  be  tried  , or,  lasuy, 
prudence,  the  levei  i svmntoms  of  danger 

. these  ,y  relieved  hy  delivery  only,) 

manifest  themselves,  ( should  the  head  make 

OF  even  independently  of  sue 

ratio  or  no  progress  t g^  for  six-and-thirty,  or  eight-aud-fony 

the  discharge  o tl  J1  „,„st  have  re- 

hours,  compelled  by  a .„*d 

course  to  theperforatoi,yoiu  itu 
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by  the  recollection  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  foetus, 
even  when  unopened  is  generally  born  dead.  In  every  labour 
attended  with  difficulties  or  dangers,  there  must  he  need  for  the 
. exercise  of  a corresponding  discretion  ; by  individual  contingencies, 
i general  rules  must  be  modified,  but  adhering  to  the  directions 
if  which  I now  prescribe  to  you,  I am  persuaded  you  cannot  wander 
t far  from  the  correct  line  of  practice. 

To  conclude  then  with  a summary:  when,  the  vertex  presenting, 

• the  face  lies  forward  throug^iout  the  labour,  and  this  is  asccr- 
: tained  ; in  some  cases  you  may  turn,  though  with  a trembling 
ffiand;  in  some  cases  you  may  rectify,  always  justified  in  trying 
ihat  simple  method  of  rectification,  hy  lateral  pressure  with  the 
/fingers,  as  before  mentioned.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however. 
Sand  especially  if  you  are  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  yon  may  trust  with  confidence  to  the  natural  efibrts  ;* 
‘these  failing,  you  may  have  recourse  to  the  lever  or  the  forceps  • 
nid  these  not  -availing,  the  ]ierforator.  Under  the  best  manage- 
ment, (unless  you  can  rectify,)  these  are  had  cases,  as  the  bruising 

acerating,  and  sloughing  of  the  parts,  and  the  death  of  the  child 
ire  to  be  apprehended.  ■* 


FACE  PRESENTATION. 


y 


AVlien  the  head  of  the  child  presents, 
you  sometimes  have  the  face  lying  over 
the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  chin,  I hc- 
Iieve,  usually  lying  on  one  side  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  vertex  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  greater  lengths  of  the  Iiead, 
and  the  superior  aperture,  reciprocally 
correspond.  Under  the  efforts  of  the 
uterus,  the  face  presenting,  tlie  head  is 
gradually  workcd^dowii,  and,  at  last, 
we  find  it  lying  in  tlie  outlet  of  (he 
pelvis;  tlip  cliiii,  at  (liis  time,  usually 

caws,  II, e l,eau  ,.c  ,o„.-er  than  ordinary  in  passinT/j.Tougl,  ,„e  pcKj,; 
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taking  its  situation  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  vertex  and 
occiput  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  upon  th«  peri- 
neum; the  child  when  about  to  emerge,  lying  with  the  ears  on  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  under  the  arch,  and  the  occiput  and 
vertex  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  perineum  as  before  described. 
The  head  advanced  thus  far  by  a continuance  of  the  pains,  and  the 
occiput  being  gradually  rolled  out  from  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
the  head  is  pushed  into  the  world,  the  perineum  and  all  the  softer 
parts,  being  stretched  dreadfully,  so^hat  there  is  great  danger  of 
laceration,  especially  if  you  accelerate  the  escape  of  the  occiput 
by  the  use  of  the  lever  or  the  forceps.  I will  suppose,  then,  that 
you  arc  called  to  a case  in  which  the  face  is  presenting.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? must  you  meddle  ? must  you  use  instruments  ? 
must  you  turn  the  child  ? Now,  in  the  face  presentation,  as  in  the 
case  already  described,  in  which  you  have  a presentation  of  the 
vertex,  the  face  lying  forward  throughout  the  labour,  I do  allow 
that  in  occasional  and  exceptionable  instances,  when  the  pelvis  is 
large  and  the  softer  parts  are  lax,  the  accoucheur  skilful  and 
conlident,  and  above  all,  judicious,  may  carry  the  hand  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  bring  the  child  away  by  the  operation  of  turn- 


If  tills  (the  pelvis)  be  well  formed,  and  the  pains  strong,  the  head  will  be  at  length  excluded, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  child  will  be  born  alive — Dr.  Merriman’s  Synoptu. 

Dr.  Burns,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  natural  efforts  ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  hut  that 
the  position  of  the  head  should  be  rectified  with  the  fingers.— Principlei  rif  Midwifery. 

Illustration:— Shews,  in  a lateral  view,  the  face  of  the  child  presenting,  and  forced  down 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  being  below  the  pubes,  and  the  vertex  in  the 
concavity  of  the  os  sacnim;  the  waters  being  all  discharged,  the  uterus  appears  closely  joined 
to  the  body  of  the  child,  round  the  neck  of  which  is  one  circumvolution  of  the  funis. 

AB,  the  vertebra:  of  the  loins,  os  sacrum  and  coccygis;  c,  the  os  pubis  of  the  left  side, 
D,  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum;  e,  the  periumum;  F,  the  left  labium  pudendi;  GGO,tbe^ 

When  the  pelvis  is  large,  the  head,  if  small,  will  come  along  in  this  position,  and  the  cli 
be  saved'  for,  as  the  head  advances  lower,  the  face  and  forehead  will  stretch  the  parts  between 
the  fiamu’ra  llbiorum  and  cociji  x,  in  form  of  a large  tumour.  As  the  os  externum  likewise  is 
dilated,  the  face  will  be  forced  through  it;  the  under  part  of  the  chin  will  rise  upwards  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pubes;  and  the  forehead,  vertex,  and  occiput,  from  the  parts  below. 
If  the  head,  however,  is  large,  it  will  he  detained,  either  when  higher,  or  in  this  position. 

this  case,  if  the  position  cannot  be  altered  to  the  natural,  the  child  ought,  to  be  turned,  a 

cU’livcrnil  footling. — StnclUc* 
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laying  liolcl  of  the  feet  as  before  described,  and  abstracting  it 
I under  tbc  crural  presentation.  As  an  exception  to  a general  rule 
this  method  of  delivery  may  be  proper  enough;  but  observe,  as  a 
general  rule  of  practice  in  face  cases,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
1 authority  which  I may  possess  with  you,  I condemn  it.  Do  it 
b ii.nety-nine  times,  and  successfully,  and  I condemn  it  still ; because 
H you  are  meddling,  because  you  are  cramming  your  hand  into  the 
. uterus  without  any  sufficient  cause  ; because  you  are  as  it  were 
doing  your  best  to  tear  the  vagina;  because  ninety-nine  operations 
lundeservedly  successful,  may  lead  to  the  hundredth  and  the  des- 
jttruction  of  your  patient. 

It  is  tl,o  same  with  respect  to  rectiBcatio,,  ; if  y„„ 
pcl™  large,  the  softer  parts  la.v,  ami  your  fingers  very  ailroit 
under  suel,  e,rcn.nsta„ces  yon  ,na,  venture  to  iulro.laee  the  i.and 
or  tl,e  purpose  of  rectifying  the  position  of  ti.e  head,  an  operation 
soinetimes  perhaps  aeeon.plishej  will,  facility,  while  the  hea.l 
. les  at  tie  him,,  lu  those  cases,  operating  with  the  fingers  or 
1.  lever  you  may  mate  that  which  was  facial  a vertev  tresen- 
_a  ion.  But  understand  again  cleariy,  timt  this  is  an  exception 
: '.on,  a pueral  pri„ciple_a  ,,ractice  unfit  for  tl,e  novice  tl.ougi. 

: conceded  occasionally  to  the  adroit  and  experience,!  accond.eur. 

When  the  face  is  the  presenting  part, 
the  most  favourable  and  tbe  most  usual 
position,  is  with  the  chin  towards  the 
symphysis  pubes;  but  the  contrary  po- 
sition may  sometimes  occur. 

In  presentations  of  the  face,  the  stoi- 
cal rule  will  apply  ; a rule  which  miglit 
be  whispered  into  the  ear  at  all  times, 
when  you  are  at  the  bed  su[c—nntumm 
sequere;  delivery  is  a natural  pro- 
cess, give  therefore  a fair  trial  to 
the  natural  elforts.  When,  then,  you 


• :-si,«ws  in  a lateral 


view  of  the  right  ,i,le,  the  face  ofthe  f.ntus  presenting,  a.. 
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find  a face  case,  frequently,  nay,  generally,  you  have  little  to 
do ; you  need  not  send  for  another  practitioner ; you  need  not 
allow  your  minds  to  get  into  a state  of  perturbation,  as  if  you 
had  some  mighty  feat  to  achieve.*  You  have  only  to  sit  quietly 
at  the  bed  side,  to  support  the  confidence  of  the  woman,  to  let 
the  uterus  act,  to  protect  the  perineum,  to  open  your  hands  as  it 
were,  and  receive  the  child  which  natui'e  deposits  in  them.  If> 
however,  the  head,  be  large,  or  the  pelvis  small,  it  may  be  in  this, 
as  in  the  vertex  presentation,  that  the  natural  efforts  fail ; and 
in  most  cases,  you  may  try  the  lever  or  the  forceps,  but  with 
gentleness,  with  caution,  as  on  your  dearest  friend,  bewaring  lest 
you  occasion  a laceration  or  sloughing  of  the  softer  parts ; and 
these  instruments  failing,  should  delivery  be  peremptorily  requisite, 
you  must  then  lay  open  the  forehead,  and  discharge  the  contents 
of  the  cranium,  when  the  head  will  readily  descend. 


in  Cut  I,  p.  279,  but  in  tl.e  contrary  position ; that  Is,  ^vith  the  chin  to  the  os  sacrum,  and  the 
bregma  to  the  pubes,  the  waters  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  contracted. 

A,  the  os  eiternura  not  yet  begun  to  stretch ; n,  the  anus. 

In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  described  in  the  last  cut,  if  the  child  is  small  the  hea  w. 
be  pushed  lower  with  the  labour  pains,  and  gradually  stretch  the  lower  part  “f  ^ and 

the  external  parts;  by  which  means  the  os  externum  will  be  more  and  more  ^ 

vertex  comes  out  below  the  pubes,  and  rises  up  on  the  outside;  in  wh.ch  case  the  de  .very  . 
then  the  same  as  in  natural  labours.  But,  if  the  bead  is  large,  it  will  pass  along  with  great 
difficulty,  whence  the  brain,  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  will  be  so  much  compressed  and  oh- 
structed,  as  to  destroy  the  child.  To  prevent  which,  if  called  in  time,  before  the  head  is  to 
advanced  in  the  pelvis,  the  child  ought  to  be  turned,  and  brought  footling.  If  the  h^ad,  ho  - 
ever,  is  low  down,  and  cannot  be  turned,  the  delivery  Is  then  to  be  performed  w.th  the 

forceps. — Smellie.  , 

• The  management  of  these  cases  must,  in  a great  measure,  be  left  to  nature  and  tim  , 

which  will  gradually  effect  the  delivery;  but  the  bones  of  the  face  not  being  capable  o corn- 
pression,  do  not  yield  to  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore  very  often  many  hours  e P 
with  but  little  perceptible  progress.  The  children  are  usually  born  alive,  bu  t « 

ofthe  face  are  amazingly  distorted,  and  do  not  recover  their  proper  appearance  som 

• “■ 

tural  presentatioD.—iJr*  Merriman. 
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i-OREllEAD  AND  EAR  ERESEXTATIONS. 

Under  presentations  of  tlic  liead,  we 
sometimes  find  the  forehead  lying  over 
the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  instead  of  the 
face.  And  this  presentation,  made  out 
in  the  way  hereafter  described,  by  a 
careful  examination,  can  rarely,  I be- 
lieve, occasion  much  difficulty  ; for  after 
there  have  been  a few  pains,  the  head 
turning  somewhat,  the  vertex  or  the 
face  descends,  the  case  being  after- 
wards managed  by  rules  already  pre- 
ccribed.  Ear  presentations  also  occur,  hut  they  arc  so  rare  or 
t.‘0  easily  conducted  on  the  principles  already  laid  down  that  I 
Consider  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  tliem. 


f FOOT  OR  CRURAL  PRESENTATION'. 

f By  the  French  obstetricians,  the  crural  or  foot  presentation  is 
ivided  into  no  fmver  than  six  varieties,  in  practice  conveniently 
educed  to  two  kinds  only,  those  in  which  the  abdomen  is  lyin<^ 
i nteriorly  more  or  less,  and  those  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  hack 
f the  mother,  whether  it  hear  a little  to  the  right  or  left,  or  fall 
. ircctly  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 


Illustration  Sliows  in  a front  view  nf  , 

u brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  beins  turned  t -1  , ^ 

u breech  stretched  towards  the  hmdus "Irr"  ” " 

i A,  the  superior  part  of  the  ossa  ilium-  n , 

5 thickness  of  the  posterior  part  before  it  c,  the  perintcum ; n,  the  os  externum  ; 

?iua;  F.the  os  uteri  not  jet  full,  dilat  l"  ' 

If  the  face  is  not  forced  down  tl  , ‘ ° = ">  ‘■'<''"'>'-ana  adiposa. 

ich  case  the  vertex  will  he  ii  „ ’ T H'is  manner;  in 

! head  comes  down  to  the  I ■'aised  in  a conical  form ; and  when 

! side,  and  come  out  below"th"*T^  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  or  occiput  will  be  turned  from 

■'  pains,  or  if  the  wromr  nosif  '-y 

ceps.  If  they  should  fa  l ''“‘-'''O'''  ''‘O  ehild  must  he  delivered  with  the 

y should  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  embrjulcia.-AmcW/c. 
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Of  all  the  crural  presentations,  the  easiest  and  most  simple  is, 
that  in  which  we  find  the  abdomen  of  the  child  lying  towards  the 
back  of  the  mother.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  mode  in 
which  the  child  passes  the  pelvis  is  this  : Under  the  strong  action 
of  the  womb,  the  legs  are  gradually  pushed  beyond  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis,  when  the  thighs  coming  within  reach,  the  accoucheui 
lays  hold  of  them,  a napkin  being  interposed,  in  order  to  render  the 
hold  more  secure.  The  thigh  grasped,  he  next  draws  down  in 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  which,  as  you  may  recollect,  stretches  down- 
ward and  backward  at  the  brim  ; careful  not  to  lacerate  or  bruise 
the  parts,  and  swaying  the  foetus  from  side  to  side,  oi  a little 
backward  and  forward,  as  the  motion  one  way  or  other  may  most 
facilitate  the  delivery.  If  the  pains  are  frequent,  the  accoucheur 
co-operates  with  the  pains,  but  if  the  pains  are  unfrequent  or 
ivanting,  he  draws  notwithstanding  ; for  when  the  delivery  is  once 
begun,  and  the  umbilical  chord  is  brought  down,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pressed between  the  foetus  and  the  vagina,  delivery  should  be 
promptly  accomplished,  because,  when  there  is  much  and  continual 
pressure  on  the  chord,  the  child  dies.  But  of  this  hereafter.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  when  the  breech  is  passing,  take  care  that  you 
do  not  lacerate  the  perineum.  When  the  breech  is  abstracted,  the 
abdomen  begins  to  appear:  lay  hold  of  the  umbilical  chord,  and 
draw  it  forth  a little,  so  as  to  prevent  extension  during  the  furt  ici 
abstraction  of  the  child.  When  the  thorax  begins  to  descend,  lay 
your  finger  in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  if  you  find,  on  examina- 
tion, that  an  arm  be  disposed  to  come  down,  draw  it  out  at  fii 
length,  and  lay  it  along  the  side,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  starting 
at  an  angle,  and  lodging  against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  In  geneia  , 
however,  the  arms  do  not  descend  by  the  side  of  the  thorax,  so  as 
to  demand  this  manoeuvre.  When  the  axillae  are  appioaching  ti 
external  parts,  a precaution  of  no  small  importance  becomes  re- 
quisite;  I mean  the  preventing  the  arms  from  taking  place  be. 
the  occiput;' and  from  becoming  impacted  between  the  fron 
the  pelvis  and  the  head,  so  as  to  render  extraction  ’»n>ract>c 
Now,  to  prevent  this  accident,  prudence  requires,  w leii 
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Jilts  O|ijiroacli  tlio  inferior  aperture,  that  yon  pass  up  the  fingers, 
so  as  to  got  a hearing  on  the  arms,  and  tliroir  them  as  niueli  as 
may  he,  npoi,  the  haclt  of  the  pel.is,  to, yards  the  face  of  the 
^nld  ; and  ivitli  these  jireeantions,  tjio  axillie  of  the  eliild  heino 
brought  do, VI,  to  a level  with  the  e.rter„al  parts,  the  body  of  the 
foetus  being  thrown  out  of  the  way,  and  into  such  position  as  shall 
favoiir  the  descent  of  the  arm,  putting  all  the  fingers,  if  praetieable, 
about  the  bond  of  the  elbow,  and  sweeping  the  arms  in  succession 
l ora  tlm  check,  yon  disengage  11, era  from  the  cavity  of  the  jielvis. 
When  the  arms  are  drawn  forth,  nsnally  the  head  descends  without 
nithei  dithcnity,  more  especially  if  the  cranium  be  small,  or  the 
ipelvis  be  capacious  ; hut  should  difficulties  arise,  yon  may  e„- 
.deavour  to  throw  the  face  and  occiput  at  the  brim,  on  the  sides 
»f  he  pelvis  respectively,  so  that  the  greatest  lengths  of  the  head 
an  he  aperture  may  corresjiond  with  each  other ; and  then,  bear- 
lang  he  head  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  yet  drawing  on  the  whole 

tl  c po  nt  of  the  coccyx,  you  eanse  the  head  to  come  down.  The 
head  descending  in  this  manner,  when  it  reaches  the  outlet  of  the 
pclns,  put  the  face  into  .he  hollow  of  the  saernm,  and  the  ocei 
on  10  symphysis  jiuhis,  and  then  drawing  dowmvard  and  forivard 

The  ret  T “■■’“‘“"“'i  I tlcmonslrale  afLh 

feet  presenting,  yon  suffer  the  womb  to  act  till  the  thinhs  are 

ying  forth  in  the  Outlpf-  nf  f lira  i-  , migns  aic 

■legs,  you  sway  the  body  a lit L T ' 1 

lackivard,  careful  that  Uie  .Jtl  Z 

1>C  breech  passes  guard  tl.f  ""  "'''"'y- 

liaw  forth  a little  tl.e  umbiC'dird 

borax  approaches  en  , 

i i'lgor  into  the  side’ of  '"'“‘““"y-  1’"*^  U" 

jlescending,  extend  it  i’°,  ““ 

1 clvLs.  be  very  ea re  Ci  T"  “f  "'o 

‘ elul,  as  ti.ey  come  forward,  to  press  tl.e  arms 
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toward  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  preventing  their  impaction 
between  the  head  and  the  pubes,  and  in  this  manner  facilitating 
their  subsequent  descent.  The  axillae  reaching  the  outlet,  throw 
the  body,  in  the  position  most  conducive  to  the  descent  of  the 
arm;  placing  three  or  four  fingers  about  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
and  in  succession  swaying  the  arms  downward  with  a sweep  over 
the  face.  Afterwards,  abstracting  the  head  with  due  attention  to 
its  position,  guarding  the  perineum,  and  indeed  taking  care  that  Uie 
whole  operation  be  conducted  with  that  degree  of  force  only  which 
may  inflict  no  violence  on  the  mother  or  her  child.  Vtr  consih 
expers  mole  ruit  suL  Contusion,  laceration,  sloughings,  decapita- 
tion, dislocation,  fractures-these  arc  the  dreadful  evils  to  which 

brute  force  may  give  rise.  , i • 

Under  the  crural  presentation,  the  abdomen  of  the  child  is 

sometimes  situated  anteriorly,  the  case  being  just  the  converse  o 
the  preceding.  Now  when  the  abdomen,  as  examination  shows,  is 
situated  on  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  there  are  two  modes  m which 
the  child  may  be  extracted,  though  not  with  equal  facility  ; and 
first,  we  may  draw  down  the  feet  as  before,  and  the  axillae  being 
brought  to  a level  with  the  outlet,  we  may  extricate  the  arms  by 
throwing  the  body  thoroughly  out  of  the  way,  getting  the  fingers 
into  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  sweeping  the  arm  out  of  the  pelvi. 
over  the  face  of  the  child,  behind  the  symphysis.  Although  how- 
ever, the  child  may  be  abstracted  in  this  manner,  you  will  find 
there  is  a difficulty  in  the  abstraction  of  the  arms.  Now  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  wise  to  throw  the  abdomen  of  the  child  to 
the  back  of  the  mother  ; and  by  laying  hold  of  the  thighs  with  t le 
left  hand,  and  spreading  on  the  back  of  the  foetus  the  fingers  o 
the  right,  you  may  sometimes  transfer  the  abdomen  to  the  postcrio. 
surface  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  making  a turn  ; when  you  pro 
duce  a foot  case  with  the  abdomen  seated  posteriorly,  o 
maiiacred  by  the  rules  already  given.  To  make  Uiis  change 
Bituatio..,  little  skill  may  be  . equired  ; but  tboro  ,s  one  |uu,. 
nice  determluatioa,  I meau  .be  selection  o tbe  P".bet 
for  performing  the  operation;  for  befoie  tie  turn  is  i . 
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( may,  if  you  please,  draw  the  head  and  arms  into  the  pelvis  ; you 
may,  if  you  please,  impact  them  there,  and  you  may,  if  you 
I please,  unwisely  attempt  to  make  the  turn,  when  you  have  unwisely 
■ made  the  operation  impracticable.  But  to  proceed:  Incidit  in 
' Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdem.  In  avoiding  this  error,  you 
nmay  fall  into  the  other  extreme;  you  may  attempt  to  place  the 
.abdomen  on  the  back,  when  only  the  tips  of  the  feet  are  lying 
^nvithin  reach,  a practice  unadviseable,  as  the  turn,  though  accom- 
pbshed,  must  be  effected  with  difficulty,  seeing  that  a force  applied 
■to  the  ancles,  will  not  readily  act  upon  the  bead  and  shoulders 
tabove  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? On  the  whole,  I think  the  best 
time  for  performing  the  operation,  is  when  the  thighs  make  their 
appearance  ; for  in  grasping  them,  you  may  get  command  over  the 
aody  and  other  parts,  the  head  and  shoulders  still  lying  above  the 
«ones  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  course  not  being  impacted  in  the  brim, 
t seems,  then,  that  under  crural  presentations,  it  becomes  the  office 
to  the  accoucheur  to  co-operate  by  drawing  down  the  child;  but 
kherestillremains  a question,  vi..  what  is  the  proper  moment  at  which 
-he  co-operahon  should  be  given  ? And  here  I may  state  to  you  a 
naxim  of  midwifery,  on  which,  hereafter,  I shall  frequently  lay 
'tress;  I mean,  that  in  selecting  the  proper  time  of  giving  assist- 

. cut  on  of  the  manual  operation  itself.  The  manual  operations 
_ mlwifery  are  sometimes  sufficiently  easy,  but  much  nice  dis- 
nmination  IS  required  to  seize  the  moment  at  which  these  opera- 

-ons  should  be  performed.  Let  ns  suppose,  for  instance,  a foot 
resentatioi*  a first  de  ivnr.r  n .... 

olvi,  smalljaying  hold  ‘ ''S'J.  I'eadiargc,  tl.c 

d,ild  without  difficulty  ill  r ■■'■flaat'oN.  you  .■Hlvaucc 

^ till  the  thorax  enter  the  iielvis ; but 

.ark  the  result^in  consequence  of  not  selecting  for  yo.r  opera- 

■e  expLriZ^'irr'T*^’  » niaybeanowed 

isily  enough  ' the  T l'”' ""  ^IHcmma  ; the  legs  have  descended 
at  the  head  ’ 1 " "Iff'oscd  but  little  difficulty 

>e  laceration' of  ur'‘^'?i 

mothci,  \ou  wait  for  a relaxation  of  (ho 
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softer  parts,  the  child  lying  with  the  legs  in  the  world,  and  the 
head  and  thorax  in  the  pelvis,  its  life  hecomes  the  sacrifice; 
pressure  on  the  umbilical  chord  occasioning  a suffocation,  pro- 
bably as  painful  as  the  death  of  the  felon  who  perishes  by  the 
rope.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desirous  to  preserve  the  fcetus,  you 
draw  down  without  delay,  you  lacerate  and  bruise  the  softer  parts 
of  the  mother,  so  that  by  giving  assistance  aban  improper  moment, 
you  endanger  at  once  both  the  parent  and  the  offspiing.  Aware 
of  the  risk,  practitioners  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  plain  rules, 
which  may  enable  us  to  decide  when  we  ought,  and  when  we  ought 
not  to  interfere  ; and  there  are  some  who,  not  without  reason,  take 
their  indication  from  the  laxity  of  the  parts,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  os  uteri,  and  if  on  examination  they  find  that  the  parts  are  lax, 
and  that  the  dilated  os  uteri  is  as  broad  as  the  disk  of  a crown- 
piece,  they  commence  the  delivery,  refraining  from  manual  opeia 
tions  if  the  parts  are  rigid,  or  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  shut. 
There  are  others  again,  as  Denman,  for  example,  who  ascertain  the 
moment  of  interference  by  the  descent  of  the  child.  If  the  breech 
is  at  the  outlet,  they  deliver,  and  if  it  lie  at  the  brim  they  wait ; the 
chord  is  not  under  pressure ; the  life  of  the  fcetus  is  not  in  danger , 
a meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad,  and  there  is  yet  no  need  for  acce-^ 
lerating  the  birth.  There  are,  again,  other  practitioners,  who  judge 
by  a rule  which,  if  of  easy  application,  would  perhaps  be  prcfemble 
to  the  former,  and  this  rule  is  taken  from  the  state  of  the  umbilical 
chord.  If  the  chord  be  pulsating  strongly,  they  let  labour  proceed 
without  interfering,  considering  that  there  is  no  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, as  the  fcetal  heart  is  in  full  play  ; but  if  pulsation-in  the  chord 
be  weakened  or  suspended,  they  endeavour  to  abstract  the  fcetus 
as  promptly  as  may  be,  unless  they  believe  it  to  be  lost  beyond 

For  myself,  I am  accustomed,  in  my  own  practice,  to  conibin 
these  rules,  and  to  act  under  the  influence  of  all  three.  With  nic, 
of  course,  it  is  a maxim  never  to  deliver  while  the  softer  parts  arc 
rigid,  and  the  os  uteri  is  little  expanded  ; but  if  the  softer  pai 
are  relaxed  thoroughly,  and  the  disk  of  the  os  uteri  exceeds  tha 
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• of  a crown-picce,  I deem  myself  so  far  justified  in  assisting  the 
I delivery.  But  this  is  not  all : although  the  softer  parts  are  yielding, 
land  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  under  the  impression  that  meddling  is 
< wrong,  and  that  the  natural  powers  are  great,  I give  a fair  trial 
t to  the  natural  efforts,  waiting,  as  Denman  advises,  till  the  breech 
is  pushed  down  upon  the  outlet,  and  the  chord  becomes  compressed  ; 

- and  then,  finding  the-breech  in  the  outlet,  and  the  softer  parts  re- 
laxed, I proceed  with  the  delivery,  not  neglecting  the  examination 

Dof  the  chord,  advancing  more  rapidly  if  the  pulse  fall,  and  in  a 

- more  slow  and  gradual  manner  if  the  firm  beat  of  the  chord  in- 
pdicate  that  Bm  child  is  secure,  always  bearing  in  mind  another 
laxiom  of  British  midwifery,  I mean,  that  the  life  of  the  child  is 
.invariably  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  the  parent,  and  never 
•accelerating  the  birth  more  than  the  softer  parts  will  bear. 

I 


BREECH  PRESENTATIONS.* 


When  the  breech  of  the  child  is  lying 
over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, -the  ab- 
domen and  legs  may  be  variously  situ- 
ated, in  front,  behind,  to  the  one  or  the 
other  side,  obliquely,  backward,  and 
foiward,  and  so  on  ; and  thus  we  may, 
if  we  arc  fond  of  minute  divisions, 
produce  a great  variety  of  cases.  In 
a view  to  practice,  the  presentations 
of  the  breech  may  be  commodiously 
enough  divided  into  two  leading  sorts 
01  kinds;  those,  I mean,  in  which 

• Br.;ucli  presentalioiis  were  formcT^  ^ — 

>«  not  room  for  the  child  in  this  do,"i  ^ ‘‘  supposed,  that  there 

5 older  accoucheurs  attempted  to  tn ' "‘'““S''  ‘lie  pelvis.  Hence  some  of 

Miraeof  Ambrose  Paris,  who  cave  v"  '"'"‘S  present,  hut  since 

“•■“ions,  the  attempt  to  turn  the  [T,'”"" l-■‘“'“="‘'ral  pre- 
••  Merriman',  Synop.u,  .itl,  Fdi,  ",  "oKlom  been  made.- 

llUbtration:-iie„r,,s  ,,  • P' 

’ ■ •> r:r  :r  r 


i 
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the  abdomen  of  the  child,  as  in  the  crural  presentations,  is  lying 
posteriorly,  that  is,  on  the  back  ol  the  mothei  ; and  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  lying  more  or  less  in  front.  And  if  you 
understand  thoroughly  well  the  principles  on  which  these  two 
varieties  of  the  breech  presentation  should  be  managed,  all  the 
intermediate  cases  may  be  conducted  with  great  ease. 

And  first,  then,  of  the  presentation  of  the  breech  in  which  the 
abdomen  of  the  child  is  lying  more  or  less  on  the  back  of  the 
mother.  When  the  vertex  of  the  child  presents,  I have  observed 
to  you  already,  that  large  as  the  head  is,  in  natural  labour,  it  is 
easily*  expelled  by  the  spontaneous  and  unaided  efforts  of  the 
womb  ; and  thus  it  is  with  the  presentations  of  the  breech.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  you  find  the  breech  presenting,  that 
therefore  the  case  is  difficult,  that  further  obstetrical  assistance  is 
requisite,  that  manual  interference  is  requisite  in  order  to  secure 
the  descent.  In  general,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  uterus,  the 


child  are  to  the  posterior  ports  of  the  uterns;  and  the  funis  with  a knot  upon  it,  surrounds  the 

"^'hoTsorelSel^  in  these  cases,  (when  labour  was  begun,  and  before  the  ^ 

advanced  into  the  pelvis),  one  hip  at  the  sacrum,  the  other  resting  above  tbe  os  pubis  and 
private  parts  to  one  side;  but,  before  they  could  advance  lower,  the  nates  were  turned  to  th 
Les  and  wide  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  with  the  private  parts  to  the  ^“5 
sometimes  to  the  pubes.  As  soon  as  the  breech  advances  to  the  lower  part  of  the  has, 
hips  again  return  to  their  former  position,  viz.  one  hip  turned  out  below  the  os  pub.s,  and 

other  at  the  back  part  of  the  os  ezternura. 

In  this  case,  the  child,  if  not  very  large,  or  the  pelvis  narrow,  may  be  often  del.vered 
by  the  labour  pains ; but,  if  long  detained  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  pelv.s,  tbe 

f the  funis  may  obstruct  the  circulation.  In  most  cases,  where  the  breech  presents,  t 

r r blur  plins  ought  to  be  waited  for,  till  at  least  they  have  fully  dilated  the  os  internum 
of  he  before  with  the  waters  and  membranes.  I 

rr  '""arti’me  whilst  tbe  breech  advances,  the  os  externum  may  be  dilated  gently  durio 

. llTo  alwroom^  “> 

If  the  fotus,  in  order  to  assist  the  delivery  when  the  nates  are  advanced  to  e o ^ 

ftl  vae-ina  But,  if  the  foetus  is  larger  than  usual,  or  the  pelvis  narrow,  an  a 

part  of  the  g • ^ ^be  pelvis,  the  patie 

long  time,  and  P manner,  open  the  parts  and 

strength  at  the  ^be  vagina,  raise  or  push  up  the  breech  of  the  feetus,  andbr.og 

having  introduced  a ha  , contracted  that  the  legs  cannot  be  g« 

.lown  the  legs  and  ,,  „.e  breech  or  legs 

the  child’s  body .— Ame/iie. 
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nates  will  be  gradually  pushed  to  the  external  parts,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  ordinary  labours  the  head  is  pushed  down  into  the 
I outlet,  and  to  these  eiforts  we  ought  to  trust.  And  when  in  this 
I manner  the  breech  has  gradually  descended,  so  that  it  lies  at  the 
a outlet,  you  may  then  lay  your  finger  upon  the  one  side,  and  your 
thumb  upon  the  other,  and  without  violence,  (a  brutal  error,  al- 
pways  to  be  reprobated)  with  gentleness  and  firmness,  co-operating 
I'with  the  pains,  if  there  be  any,  you  may  draw,  throwing  the  body 
-ia  little  from  side  to  side  ; often  assiduously,  solicitously,  examining 
jthe  perineum,  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  is  lying  between  the 
kanus  and  the  genital  fissure,  lest  in  drawing  the  nates  this  part 
|fehould  be  torn.  Advancing  the  breech  in  this  manner,  and  as  the 
foart  descends,  carrying  the  back  of  the  child  towards  the  abdomen 
|»f  the  parent,  you  find  the  legs  spontaneously  drop  forth  what 
|vas  a breech,  becoming  of  consequence  a foot  presentation,  to  be 
: nanaged  afterwards  by  the  rules  already  prescribed. 

^ To  repeat : in  the  breech  presentation,  the  belly  of  the  child 
1 ying  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  the  natural  efforts  push  the  nates 
’O^  the  outlet;  it  may  be  in  a few  hours,  it  may  be  in  a few 
ninutes,  the  length  ot  the  time  depending  upon  tlie  capacity  of 
He  pelvis,  the  size  of  the  feetns,  and  the  laxity  of  the  softer  parts. 
The  breech  reaching  the  outlet,  you  lay  your  fingers  on  the  one, 
nd  your  thumb  on  the  other  side,  and  solicitously  guarding  the 
enneum  co-operating  with  the  pains,  if  there  are  any,  and  now 
n en  feeling  the  umbilical  chord,  which  lies  between  the  thighs 
-you  draw,  remembering  that  you  are  operating  on  the  softer 


IJ  - ^ VVVIllJ'  vu  ilJU 

]'x,  proceeding  witli  eentlcness  -n  ■ ^ 

h ® ^*^d  not  with  violence  ; ui’, 

fl  <e  men,  and  not  like  bniffxs  i 

It  ..  T.  ....  . He  so  translated. 


■ It  uiil  sometimes  happen,  as  observed  already,  that  the  breech 

* lying  anteriorly  ■ '''''  P-'-entation,  the  ab- 

^ lly  to  trust  thmmr-r 

es  not  onii'  ^ ‘^^Indtted  that  the  part 

I e so  speedily  dc.scend  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding; 


u 2 
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the  nates  then  being  pushed  down  upon  the  external  parts,  you 
may,  as-hefore,  lay  the  fingers  on  the  one,  and  the  thumb  on  t e 
other  hip,  and  swaying  the  child  a little  from  side  to  side,  and  co- 
operating with  the  pains,  yon  may  draw  down  with  gentleness, 
snifering  the  leg's  of  themselves  to  drop  forth.  If,  mdee  , yo 
wish  to  fracture  the  legs,  you  may  do  this  with  facili  y , P 
your  fingers  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh-hones,  give  a pull  with 
the  sympathetic  gentleness  of  a hrewer’s  dray-horse,  and  you  will 
break  them  easily  enough,  for  at  this  period  the  hones  are  ve  y 
fragile.  But,  as  I presume  you  have  no  wish  to  do  this,  you  h 
better  perhaps,  draw  forth,  as  recommended,  sulfcrliig  the  legs 
™ !pontan:ously.  Dr.  Lewder  was  re, nested  to  see  a woman 
labouring  under  the  presentation  of  the  nates  ; the  lahour  hmng 

difficult  because  the  hreech  was  large,  and  the  pelvis  small.  T1 

action  of  the  wonih  being  powerful,  however,  the  bieec  i 
^ “ 1 t.  e iiplvis  and  the  accoucheur  laying 

brought  away  t ecu,  s why,  you  have  not 

and  turning  round  with  1 ^ , j 

broken  the  thighs?  No,  said  the  Do^  J ^ 

not  like  to  have  “V  ^ thighs  l”  And 

the  ’ “ she’ achieved,  by  pulling  them  violently  m 

this  operation,  it  seems,  sue 

‘’’irtTeltetrufforts  bring  the  breech  to  the  outlet  oj 
the  pelvis,  then  lay  hold  of  the  hips,  as  ^ ’ 

to  be  managed  by  the  rules  ,,van.age- 

?““‘=’gercr::"e:;^^^^^^ 

ously  manage  this  case  w* 
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|0f  the  child  is  I;.i„g  „„  the  sbdon.cn  of  II, c mother ; and  that  is 

mode"  ' V * "">y  accoinplislicd  ii  three 

ts  I™ when  the  child 

>s  at  the  bnni,  and  turn  the  abdenen  on  tbe  back.  Or  if  the 
, breech  "rescd,  the  abdomen  lying  forward,  yon  may  .vait  till 
. e natural  efforts  have  pushed  the  child  to  the  outlet,  aud  then 
dowly,  and  no,  .vitbou,  difficulty,  you  may  make  the  turn.  Or 

or,’l;arree','7;!''"'  «■“ 

■ccorn  isl  ed  ' rT' 

•cconipiislied  without  violence. 

Now  it  certainly  is  desirable,  that  the  fcetal  abdomen  should  lie 
U the  back  of  the  motber,  in  these  eases,  more  especially,  before 
n attempt  the  extraction  of  the  shoulders  and  bead  ; because 
I have  before  asserted,  you  will  find  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulders' 
away  more  easily  when  the  abdomen  is  lyin^r  this  wav  thnn 
M-an  placed  auterior.y;  and  1 should  therefore  “reelZd  J: 

„ ncia  piact.ee,  to  turn  the  abdomen  on  the  back. 

Vou  w„,  remember,  I said  there  are  three  occasions  in  which  you 

' ‘ you  from  making  the  tu  , wZ’ 

e breech  IS  at  the  hrim  • for  tn  • 

ust  carry  your  hand  into' tf  ' i • evolution  then,  you 

.less  the  necessity  be  iue.xorable'’-"sinc 

rate,  contuse,  and  kill.  |t  i,  ‘ “■  '"“y  l“‘ 

eech  is  pushed  down  upon  the  outle  'J  7 

™ ; or  should  yon  fail  in  vour  r,  ’ H'o 

■at  tbe  ctlet,  you  may  wait  til'  ZT  ““ 

y endeavo....  to  acco.'p|ish ‘ "l  „ 

nd,  aud  spreadiiijr  the  nil  ^ o'<i&ping  the  hips  wub  one 

veuen,  by  the  co-operatil'’  „7  the”  t!Z' 

aiatAa^Zrtrar'err'''’''* 

■If  tloscends  to  the  o..llc,7‘,f'  f^f"*  «f 

’ accoucheur  happily  having  little 


The  fim  stage  of  labour 


•n  breech  preseutations  is  frenuentlv  vitv  oI 

* ^ vtrj  slow;  for  though  the 
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to  do.  except  to  sit  at  the  bed-side,  and  to  abstain  from  injury  or 

mischief.  However,  as  the  natural  efforts  are  now  and  then  m- 
sufficient  to  pueh  the  head  to  theootlet,  so  also  when  breed, j 
large  and  the  pelvis  small,  they  are  sometimes  insufficient  to  ex]  el 
the  nates,  so  that  artiadal  assistance  is  necessary.  Now,  the 
methods  of  assisting  in  the  breech  presentations,  when  necessary 
are  the  following : in  the  first  place,  you  may  put  your  "■ 

the  bend  of  the  thigh,  acting  as  with  a hook,  and  drawing 
with  the  finger  on  either  side  alternately,  ''  ' 

pains,  you  will  find  that  you  can  draw  with  great  effect,  tl 
Uterus  actively  assisting.  Should  you  not  have  power  enough  to 
draw  with  effect  in  this  manner,  you  may  then,  taking  wo  ran 
kerchiefs,  put  one  over  the  bend  of  either  thigh;  and  baying 

neatly  into  the  fold  formed  by  the  thigh  and  abdo- 
men so  as  to  get  an  even  bearing  upon  all  the  parts,  you  aeqn.ie  a 
hold  at  once  firm  and  safe,  and  may  extract  with  much  effec  . I 
cases  of  this  kind,  too,  you  may  give  assistance  by  means 
hlu.it  hook;  an  instrument,  however,  to  which  I ‘ ^ 

ceediiivly  averse,  as,  like  the  finger  of  a rude  accouc  , 
no  eehng  for  the  mother  or  child.  Using  this  method,  you  en, 

thrinstnimeut  by  the  finger,  you  plant  the  hook 
f tlin  thish  so  that  the  curve  has  a general  hearing  upo 
° ts  the  instrument  not  resting  upon  its  point.  “'"■““’’‘’''J 
Lug  this  instrument,  that  force  will  produce  terrible  effec  , 
you  may  occasion  sloughing,  or  may  cripple  the  Mi  or  \ , 

Irlech!  md  which  I think  worth  your  knowing,  though 


adapt  themselveB  to  the  shape^  p„,uion  of  the  fretus.  No  meaoB, 

regular,  inconsequence  o the  progress  of  the  labour;  and  by  degree 

with  propriety  be  employed  to  ^'’7!dr’p-  «• 

tion  of  the  parts  is  effectei  , an  jeraum.— Dr.  Merriman's  St/nojisu,  *• 

length  they  protrude  through  the  os  externum. 
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recommend  it  to  general  practice  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  the 
forceps.  Now  I am  deterred  from  the  forceps  by  the  alarms  of 
' Capuron,  who  asserts,  the  use  of  the  instrument  in  this  case  to  be 
I toujours  dangerexuv  sinon  meurtrier  pour  V enfant.  He  thinks  you 
r may  bruise  the  sides  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen  by  the  application 
■ of  the  forceps  to  the  breech  ; and  so  you  may,  if  you  use  force  ; 
|lbut  force,  I have  told  you,  is  to  be  exploded  from  midwifery.  If 
IT  you  lay  hold  of  the  hips  with  the  forceps,  you  may  grasp  with  gen- 
Mleness,  and  if  the  parts  slip  from  the  instrument  again  and  again, 
■'«o  much  the  better,  for  that  shows  you  are  not  using  a force 
:ttoo  great,  and  to  replace  them  is  easy.  If  they  come  away  six 
Ittimes,  apply  them  seven,  and  persevering,  by  little  and  little, 
jyou  may  at  length  bring  the  nates  to  the  outlet.  Assisting  then 
|:n  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  by  the  finger,  the  handker- 
r::hief,  the  blunt  hook,  or  the  forceps,  even  in  the  more  difficult 
■::ases,  the  breech  may  be  made  to  descend  ; yet  this  is  not  univer- 
■lal,  for  sometimes  there  is  so  much  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  at 
he  brim  especially,  that  under  the  breech  presentation  the  fmtus 
:annot  descend  at  all.  Now,  in  a vertex  case,  where  the  head 
•ould  not  be  expelled,  you  would  lay  open  the  cranium  : an  oner... 


< me  ; because  in  so  doing,  y 
] because,  in  so  do 


j ^ iii  ou  uoi 

i ‘■acting  the  foetus  alive  ; for  it 
' alive  under  j 

''  for  under  the  l)recch 


oing,  you  have  less  chance  of  ab- 
it  IS  worth  observation,  that  more 


, mat  more 


r presentation  of  the  breech  than  of 
ch  presentation  a groove  is  formed 
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between  the  abdemen  and  thighs,  wheie  the  umbilical  chotd  some- 
times  lodges,  piCccted  fion,  any  pressure 
terruption  of  the  circulation  to  which  it  - '-t  » “ ^ 
presentations,  where  the  chord  lies  naked  . 

Thus  much  then  respecting  the  management  of  the  breech  p 
eenta  ions  • into  the  consideration  of  them  1 have  entered  at  len  th, 
r r,  I;  cases,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  unfreqnent  in  timir 

occnrrencc.  When  the  breech  presents,  you  are  J 

to  interfere.  The  natural  efforts  commonly  push  the  feetus  to 

lutlet  The  natural  efforts  failing,  you  have  recourse  to  the  Bng  , 

existing,  yon  proceed  in  the  modes  demonstrated. 


transverse  presentation. 

When  neither  the  superior  nor  inferior  extremity  ^ 
presents,  the  foetus  is  said  to  lie  -ross  -e  ^ ^ ' th 
presentation  of  the  arm,  of  the  shoulder,  of  the 

of  the  abdomen,  of  the  chest,  you  have  ™ somewhat 

tions  of  the  fmlns ; and  those  cases,  although  they  d.ffei 


. I.  .11  1.  .lUel.  "uT.'.mW. 

^ThTiu."*"'"  '■  '7’”™ 

before  the  head  of  the  child  is  even  though  there  should 

why  no  delay  should  take  place  in  with  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 

be  no  injurious  pressure  "P““  ^ ^he  infant’s  life  is  placedlngreatjeo- 

thereis.ofcourse,  acessati  . i,s  mngs.-Br.  iraHer. 

pardy  unless  the  atmospheric  air  h.  ,he  parts  of  generation  ar 

When  the  breech  presents  and  the  P^^“^  , uttle.  and  purple  from  con 

mo.  ..J. 10.,.  Bu. .!.» ““ 

gestion  of  venous  blood,  nothing  ; jg  ^ t end  in  gangrene. 

meutHtioiis  are  uselul,  »ut 
mdunjery,  Rh  edit.  p.  U62. 
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as  to  the  presentations,  are  all  conducted  essentially  on  the  same 
general  principle,  whence  the  subject  becomes  greatly  simplified  ; 
for  if  you  thoroughly  understand  the  principle  of  management  in 
1 one  of  those  cases,  you  can  apply  it  to  them  all.  Now  of  all  the 
I various  transverse  presentations  which  I have  just  been  demon- 
strating, by  far  the  most  common  and  the  most  difficult  is  that  of 
the  arm  or  shoulder,  of  which,  indeed,  you  must  frequently  hear 
raention  ; and  therefore,  without  bewildering  you  by  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  all  the  varieties  of  transverse  presentations 
■which  occur,  and  which  I have  seen,  I shall  confine  myself  solely  to 
tthc  pr6SGiitations  of  the  ar/n. 

When  the  arm  of  the  child  is  presenting,  provided  the  woman 
hhave  reached  the  full  time  of  gestation,  you  cannot,  in  this  po. 
s,t.on,  abstract  the  child.  If  with  ferocious  ignorance  you  lay 
hhold  of  the  arm  and  pull,  (the  foetus  being  of  the  full  size  ) 
llorturing  the  innocent  child  like  Damien  the  assassin,  yon  break 
you  tear  ,t  limb  from  limb.  But  if  the  foetus  be  under  the  age  of 
na  complete  months,  the  delivery  being  premature,  then  the  child 
IS  so  small  and  so  pliable,  that  if  the  pelvis  be  large  or  the  pains 
oe  strong,  ,t  w.ll  pass  under  the  shoulder  presentation,  yet  even 
n these  cases,  ,t  ,s  wrong  to  draw  the  child.  To  illustrate  Ll  this 
' have  a pelv.s  of  the  standard  capacity,  and  a model  of  the  sire’ 
.fntne  months  ; under  the  brachial  presentation,  you  will  h„d  i 
nnot  pass.  Also  a second  mcdel,  of  the  size  of  seven  moliths 
Mich,  under  the  brachial  presentation,  cannot  be  transmitted  ■’ 
hew, sc  a tinrd  model,  of  the  size  of  siz  months  complete  w ic  ’ 
Oder  the  strong  efforts  of  the  wo.nb,  you  will  f 

ached  away,  so  that  this  is  one  mode  in  which  the  tra.l  er^ 
resentafon  „,ay  be  transmitted  without  change  of  posit,™ 

ansvL.reZ'''amr" 

iouldcr  it  'nia  presents  by  the  ai  m or 

Ide,  maysometnnes  be  czpellcd  at  the  full  ti,nc  of  prog. 

^ y what  Denman  has  denominated  a spontaneous 
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evolution  ;*  the  arm  of  the  child  ascending  a little,  (not  much, 
however,  as  Gooch  has  well  observed,)  and  the  breech  descending 
into  the  pelvis,  so  that  under  the  breech  presentation  the  child 
comes  away.  In  general,  however, unless  the  child  be  softened  and 
relaxed  by  death,  it  can  scarcely  undergo  that  doubling  m the 
pelvis,  which  is  necessary  to  allow  of  its  coming  forth  in  this 
manner.  I suppose,  therefore,  that  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  or  it  may 
be  that  in  nineteen  of  twenty,  where  evolution  occurs,  the  foetus 
is  destroyed  ; and  sorry  I am  to  add,  that  as  a general  mode  of 
delivery  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  How  much  is  this  to  be  regretted  ! 
Happy  would  it  be  for  you  and  for  the  mother,  and  for  the  child, 
if  under  the  arm  presentation,  as  under  that  of  the  nates,  the 
foetus  might  be  expelled  unaided  by  the  accoucheur.  Many  a 
vagina  would  be  saved,  many  a uterus  hereafter  to  be  torn  would 
be  preserved,  and  many  a death  which  must  now  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  would  be  prevented  ! But  the  only 
cases  in  which  I can  recommend  your  trusting  to  this  spontaneous 
evolution,  are  those  in  which  you  cannot  effect  the  tinning  of  the 
child  in  the  usual  way,  or  those  in  which  the  tendency  to  evolve  is 
obvious.  You  make  your  attempts  and  fail,  then  the  evolution 
may  be  properly  essayed  ; or,  perhaps,  examining  with  care,  you 
perceive  the  arm  moving,  or  by  the  side  of  the  arm  the  thorax  or 
flank  beginning  to  protrude:  perceiving  in  this  manner  obvious 
symptoms  of  evolution,  you  say,  I won’t  interfere  here  ; a med- 
dling midwifery  is  bad,  the  natural  efforts  being  clearly  engaged  m 
effecting  tbe  evolution,  I will  not  obstruct  them.  I was  called, 
some  few  months  ago,  to  a case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  Hospital,  a presentation  of  the  arm,  attended  by  a gentle 
man  of  some  obstetric  tact  and  talent.  In  two  minutes  after 
entered  the  room,  with  scarcely  a complaint  on  the  part  of  tie 


firo*  nf  all  noticed,  I believe,  by  Scliocnheider ; but  Dr.  Denuian 

• or  .0  I,.  HO  c...oo..>.» 

,1,0  f,„t  .1,0, 1.  ,1...  ...»  O. 
lewi  than  thirty  cases,  but  in  these  umj 
7th  edit.  p.  dUh 
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woman,  the  arm  presenting,  the  child  was  brought  away.  As  my 
predecessor  had  been  labouring  without  success  to  deliver,  this 
speedy  abstraction  of  the  child  occasioned  no  small  manifestations 
of  surprise,  and  when  we  were  apart,  my  friend  asked  me  how 
it  was  possible  I could  deliver  her  so  easily  and  speedily  after 
he  had  laboured  so  much  and  to  so  little  purpose  ? To  say  the 
truth,  said  I,  I did  not  deliver  her  at  all ; for  on  reaching  the  hcd- 
' side,  I found  the  spontaneous  evolution  was  nearly  completed,  and 
I had  only  to  hold  forth  my  hands  till  the  child  dropped  into 
them.  To  another  case  I was  called,  where  two  practitioners 
had  tried  to  turn  the  child  and  failed,  and  where  J tried  ray- 
self,  and  failed  too.  Finding  that  perseverance  would  hurst  the 
1 uterus,  let  us  wait,  I said,  to  sec  what  the  natural  efforts  will 
laccomplish;  if  they  do  not  cflect  the  delivery,  further  measures 
imay  be  used,  but  do  not  let  us  distrust  our  great  and  kind  mother 
itoo  soon.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  child  came  away  under  a 
spontaneous  evolution,  effected  by  the  natural  powers,  and  the 
woman  did  very  well;  and  we  all  found  that  we  did  more  service 

by  sitting  down  to  the  dinner  table  than  by  working  at  the  bed- 
side. 


However  clumsy,  and  however  rough,  and  however  dangerous 
1 10  piactice,  yet,  whenever  you  have  a presentation  of  the  shoulder 
or  arm,  I am  compelled  to  admit,  that  on  the  whole  the  best 

general  practice  is  to  carry  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  to  bring 
l,e  clHld  away  1,y  S 

«Uh,  you  take  off  y„„r  coat,  rcaiove  the  sleovo  of  the  shirt, 
„b,-,cato  tl.ca,-,n  and  patticalatly  the  hand,  and  then,  a.tc.non  vi. 

,en,l  °“'l"  y”"'-  ‘■S"'*'  toltnlinglv, 

rcnibljugly  I Ijticl  O-linosf  if’  j i i 

^ said,  it  uulced  a surgeon  rnav  tremble 
■OU  carry  the  hand  into  tlip  Mic  i i ^ ^ ’ 

, , , . , " ^ uterus,  and  draw  down  the  feet  of  the 

dd  always  w,th  the  risk  of  tearing  the  geoUais,  ere,,  when  yo,” 
pciate  in  a manner  the  most  skilful  and  de.vterous. 

lavo  lepeatedly  observed  to  you,  that  in  ordinary  labours  you 

":^or:r  toosoou;hutheLisakimf: 

you  liave  a presentation  of  the  shoulder  and 
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ai'in,  and  titrnlng  is  obviously  necessh,i7,  the  sooner  you  operate 
the  better  ; for  if  you  delay,  the  womb  may  contract,  and  without 
using  great  force,  the  turning  may  be  impracticable.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  softer  parts  are  relaxed,  and  the  disk  of  the 
os  uteri  is  as  large  as  a crown  piece,  and  your  hand,  being  small, 
may  he  carried  into  the  uterus,  without  violence,  approach  f he  feet 
and  perform  the  operation  of  turning  before  the  water  is  discharged, 
or  at  all  events  before  it  has  been  long  discharged  ; and  then,  in 
general,  from  my  own  experience,  I think  1 may  say  (having  seen 
many  cases),  the  operation  may  be  effected,  easily  enough. 


SECTION  VII. 

MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CHILD* 

• Our  observations  on  the  passage  of  the  foetus  being  concluded, 
I now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  means  whereby,  at  the  bed-side,- in 
the  living  woman,  we  may  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the  child 
is  descending ; for  it  is  evident  that  all  our  speculative  knowledge 
respecting  the  passage  of  the  foetus  can  avail  hut  little  in  practice, 
unless  you  can  at  the  bed-side,  when  called  upon  to  attend  a case, 
determine  in  what  manner  the  foetus  is  coming  away. 

The  ancients  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  position  of  the  foetus 
by  means  of  external  examination.  Neither  would  I have  the 
modern  accoucheur  entirely  neglect  this  manoeuvre.  Empty  the 
bladder,  if  necessary,  that  the  situation  of  the  womb  may  be  more 
easily  ascertained ; place  the  woman  in  a recumbent  position,  with 
the  shoulders  and  legs  a little  raised,  so  as  to  relax  somewhat  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  then  carry  your  hand  over  the  abdomen, 
in  order  to  know  the  form  of  the  womb,  and,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  child  in  it. 

More  certainly,  however,  and  with  greater  ease,  the  modern 
accoucheur  ascertains  the  position  by  examination,  as  it  is  called  i 
that  is,  by  touching  those  parts  of  the  child,  which  are  lying 
within  the  reach  of  the  fingers.  By  this  mode,  when  the  vertex 


i JJ ---< 
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presents,  it  may  be  known -from  its  roundness,  its  hardness,  its 
sutures,  its  fontanels,  and  sometimes  by  a copious  growth  of  hair. 
If  you  feel  these,  there  can  be  no' doubt  as  to  the  part  presenting. 
If  you  piake  out  the  large  fontanel,  and  find  that  it  is  lying 
1 to  the  left,  then  the  face  will  be  to  the  left ; if  you  feel  the 
1 little  fontanel,  and  that  it  lies  to  the  right,  then  the  occiput 
) will,  he  to  the  right;  and  if  you  feel  the  ear,  that  of  course 
^ indicates  the  position  of  the  child’s  head. 

. But  you  may  ask  me,  perhaps,  how  are 

we  to  know  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
fontanel  ? Easily ; for  where  the  large 
^ fontanel  is,  there  you  will  find  four  su- 
tures ; it  is  the  only  part  of  the  head  at 
which  four  sutures  may  be  found  ; besides, 
it  is  of  rhomhoidal  (diamond)  shape,  it 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  when  tan-  ■ 
therefore,  easily  recognised.  But 
how  arc  you  to  know  tl.c  little  fctancl?  I„  general  tvitl.  fa- 
ni  ity,  because  ,t  ,s  of  a triangular  form  of  small  extent,  and  has 
.rec  sutures  concurrent.  Feeling  II, e little  fontanel,  therefore, 

.f  triangular  si, ape  of  small  extent,  with  a eoalition  of  three 
.uteres,  you  know  the  situation  of  the  occiput;  and  feeling  the 
treater  fontanel  of  diamond  shape  of  great  extent,  and  of  four 
0,  c„  rent  sutures,  you  know  the  situation  of  the  face.  In  ordi- 
ary  dchvenes,  these  nice  examinations  are  not  reouired  h„, 

uses  of  difficulty,  where  heh.  i.  ■ , 

• c -F  'S  required,  these  points  should  be 

scertained  if  practicable  as  w!f).rx.  f , , , «“omu  do 

nri  • • ’ ''^'thout  (bis  knowledge  a dexterous 

nd  scientific  assistance  cannnf  Lrx  i ••  , ocxieious 

he  administered.  When  the  face 

on  wUh^heTrecrtCrir'’  ^ 


11  Large  Fontanel. 


I Small  Fontanel. 
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nose,  the  protuberant  eyes,  and  above  all,  the  toothless  mouth, 
readily  known,  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeling  tins  cavity 
will  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  face.  Feeling  tlie  eyes,  nose’ 
mouth,  and  forehead,  you  will  not  only  be  able  to  make  out  the 
presentation,  but  the  situation  likewise  ; the  ears,  when  felt,  further 
assisting  your  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head.  A forehead 
presentation  is  probably  more  easily  than  any  other,  confoumled 
with  a vertex  presentation,  when  you  first  feel  it.  On  examining 
the  forehead,  you  say  to  yourself,  complacently  enough,  “ O,  this 
is  a natural  case,  I shall  soon  get  away.”  But  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  case  again,  feeling  what  you  take  to  be  the  sagitta 
suture,  and  tracing  it  to  the  one  extremity,  you  find  there  the 
large  fontanel,  and  on  tracing  it  to  the  other  extremity,  youi  ngeis 
are  conveyed  to  the  eyes  and  nose,  when  the  nature  o tie  case  is 
obvious  enough,  so  that  you  find  you  have  been  congratulating 
yourself  too  soon.  Where  the  breech  of  the  child  pi esen  s,  > 
will  recognise  this  part  by  its  roundness  and  softness  by  he 
cleft  between  the  buttocks,  the  genitals,  the  \ ' 

foetus  be  a male,  by  the  scrotum.  And  do  not  take  a lancet  to  y 
open  the  child’s  scrotum,  with  risk  of  injuring  the  testicles,  for  n 
these  breech  cases,  where  the  child  is  a male  there  is 

1 suspect,  a little  water  lodging  there;  and  some  practitioner, 
thinking  they  feel  fluctuation,  may  be  impelled,  perhaps  to 
a meddlesome  operation,  for  which  no 

then  you  have  made  out  the  breech  by  these  mdicatioi  , 
r;dnls,  the  softness,  the  cleft  between  the  buttoc  . the 
scrotum,  the  genitals,  and  anus,  you  will  be  aWe,  with  1 
tber  examination,  to  decide  whether  the  abdomen  of  the  fo 
lin.  on  the  back  or  front  of  the  parent.  The  arm  presentnv 

^ mav  if  you  omnipotent  in  ignorance  and  neghg  - 

" r I’i  wm.  the  leg;  a d I have  known  .hie  feat  aeh.eved. 

confound  it  With  tne  itg  , cu«u  „;,.p„nistaiices, 

though  with  ordinary  care,  and  under  ordinary 
;„c  error  in  searcely  ,ossihlo.  Ni,  norla^us 
Cmf«»  ipmm  petimm  st«UUii.  But  there  le  mo i^ 

discovering  the  iiresen.ation  of  the  shoulder;  so  mueh  -o. 
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Ueod,  that  oven  an  experienced  and  good  accouciienr  may  be 
ddeceived  here.  He  feels  a ronndness  and  hardness,  which  ho 
stakes  for  the  vertex  ; and  it  may  re,uire  no  small  si, are  of 
rsxam.nation  and  discrimination  to  distinguish  between  these  parts 
■rten  the  shonlder  is  altered  by  compression.  The  only  way  of 
IS  mgn, slung,  IS  hy  making  an  extensive  and  re, mated  examina- 
rnon,  when  you  feel  the  ribs,  the  axilla,  the  arm.  and  the  cleft 
vetween  the  arm  and  sides,  by  which  the  presentation  may  be 
inretty  clearly  ascertained.  Under  a first  examination.  y„„  may 
tre  easily  deceived,  but  you  must  make  tl.e  examination  very 
»re  III  y and  repeatedly,  as  distinction  is  of  the  first  importance  ■ 
fit  IS  a vertex  case,  you  are  to  do  nothing,  and  if  on  the 
dhe.  hand,  tl.e  siioiilder  present,  and  hence  tile  weiglit  of  tlie 
Ibservation,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  turn  tlic  cliild  as  soon  as  tlie 
tvet  may  he  npproaelied.  Tlie  best  mode  of  making  out  the 
isition  of  the  child's  legs  in  ,|i„se  eases,  is,  by  examiniiio- the 
-.sition  of  the  hand.  When  my  hand,  for  instance,  is  stre.died 
om  my  sK  e,  intermediately,  between  supination  and  pronation 
e palm  IS  in  Hie  direction  of  tlic  abdomen,  the  balk  in  tl  ’ 

rectmnofthebaek;  the  thumb  lies  towards  the  head, 

tie  finger  to  the  feet.  Now,  iet  iis  apply  this  to  the  case  before 
, and  suppose  that  you  can  see  only  the  liand  of  tlic  child  ■ if 
e pa  in  IS  lying  i„  ftont  of  the  mother,  then  tlie  abdon  e 
in  the  front  and  the  legs  too.  The  thumb  lyino  ,o  IT 

e of  the  pelvis,  I know  the  head  is  to  the  left  side  - fl  rni 
?cr  lyinar  to  the  riglit  side  nF  i ^ 

■re.  Ndv,  knowing  Lit 

«<h»  feet,  and  are  L com  eld  „ “'T  T ” 

I to  go  roaming  after  tlie  foe,  „ TT 

a quarter  of  an  hour  eit 77  ' 

n order  thm  ’ Pciliaps,  before  you  find  them. 

ed.  it  is  absoliiTLrcLrrrtTa.''"  "" 

ioofiiecoTirfL.  ‘"a  -diest 

*''-^'^-af.orbir.,,.a..dify„Tr2 
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i„  tl,e  caieful  niannev  in  which  you  ought,  aftci 

twenty  labours,  you  may  become  bcUet  acquamted  w.  h the  ton 

of  the  different  parts,  than  the  man  who,  in  a hundred  cases,  has 

been  at  the  bed-side  like  the  pet  lap-dog,  and  who  - 
perhaps  with  little  more  intelligence  and  ^ , 

case  in  town,  for  instance,  every  time  you  call  you  should  take  tlm 

child  into  your  hands,  and  examine  the  characters  of  «« 

presentations,-sometimos  the  head,  with  its  sutures 

^sometimes  the  face  of  the  child,  with  its  eyes,  nose,  and  mo.  t , 
-sometimes,  and  with  equal  solicitude,  the  other 

shoulders,  the  hack  the  cn’ly  neces- 

the  child  • but  it  is  necessary  further,  when  the  exam,nat.on  .s  made, 
;oman.  if  possible,  should  he  lying 
in  many  instances,  women  are  so  .rrUable  an^^  m 

rnTellkeCay  blood,  foment  the  parts,  give  sixty  or  ='8^^ 
cf  the  tincture  of  opium  ^^^tirrutes,  pcrh.;, 

anodyne,  and,  in  a quarter  , ^ When  examinations 

you  make  the  examination  without  disturbance.  > 

Ire  made,  the  posture  of  the  woman  -P  ^ J 

obstetric  position  is,  perhaps,  on  the  ^ ^ ^ „ 

examine  with  nicety,  let  the  woman  he  on  the  le  ^ ^ 

theedveofthe  bed,  the  abdomen  facing  a 

bosom  thrown  upon  the  knees,  the  shoulder  lying  fo.wa.^^, 

loins  posteriorly,  the  very  reverse  of  the  positio 

pldity  of  the  nurses  generally  places  them. 

' I would  recommend  you  to  examine  with  both  hands 

•4  4 rx  Nature  has  given  you  two,  and  why  not  emi  j 

dexterity  too.  P^atuie  nas  g j Whon  learning,  examine 

44  7 Make  the  most  ofthem  you  can.  When  ieaini 

them?  iuaheuc  there  may  ne 

with  the  'if  ‘ 'ti,c  equal’  use  of  both  sets  of 

cases,  m which  i J ^^t  anuuim 
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Will  never  examine  so  well  with  the  right  as  ivith  the  left  hand ; 
I therefore,  by  all  means  learn  to  examine  with  the  left.  I am  told 
I by  practitioners,  that  they  can  examine  well  enough  with  the  right 
I band;  but  I have  seen  the  best  accoucheurs,  and  particularly  one 
^ very  able  man,  who  has  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  practice,  and 
who  has  delivered  far  more  women  than  I have  done,  or  ever  shall 
do  who  could  not  by  any  possibility  do  that  with  the  right  hand, 
SWh.ch  r easily  accomplished  with  the  left.  Where  a woman  was 
supposed  to  be  pregnant,  I put  both  fingers  into  the  os  uteri,  and 
elt  distinctly  the  head  of  the  feetns,  although,  after  examination, 
^he  remained  doubtful  of  the  pregnancy.  Now,  I am  persuaded, 
that  the  only  reason  of  his  failure  was,  that  he  used  the  ri^ht 
fuand  in  his  examination,  in  place  of  the  left.  By  all  mea'lis 
ihcrefore,  use  your  fingers-your  fingers  of  both  hands,  but  <.ivj 
. lose  of  the  left  hand  a preference  over  those  of  the  ri^ht  • if  you 
(.xa„,i„c  .-ell  you  „,ay  actually  cany  tl.e  two  lira,  joints’  of  L 
ingc.s  com,, lately  above  the  Imca  ileo-peclinea,  wliilc  an  awkward 
.ccouchcur  scarcely  reaches  the  brim.  In  ordinary  cases,  this  is  so 
nuch  t e better,  tor  doc,,  penetration  is  not  re„uired  ; bn  “ 
xtraord,nary  d.ffienlties,  when  nature  calls  for  b |„  nb  1 

..or!r„:rch:s?tt' 

ive  yourselves  celestial  airs'rfo'bT 

ourselves  with  merely  slidiim  the  content 

/ ® ^"gers  a little  way  no  into  tlm 

igina,  suddenly  and  smili„g]y  exclaimimr  » n ^ ^ 

.e  vertex  for  perch, ance  i ’ ""  Pi’cscntation  of 

■scomlituro,  yon  find  after  lli  ' ™'y  S'c»t 

ere  is  difficnity,  to  make  v " 

e.va„,ine  every  part  that  '■'•'''"'‘"y'  '^'»»"y.  -ul 

irefuily,  if  the  era  „ T 

'-inluilivcmod  o 1°''  

">»dc  of  deeding,  at  hrst  touch,  what  is  the  |„ese,„- 
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ing  part,  you  will  be  precipitate  and  err-,  but  if  you  take  pains  to 
examine,  if  you  insinuate  the  finger  far,  and  make  your  examina- 
tion completely,  familiarising  yourselves  with  the  touch  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  child,  you  will  come,  in  general,  to  a correct 
conclusion.  When  examining,  some  introduce  the  whole  hand, 

(a  had  practice,)  and  some  a single  finger  only  ; if  you  can  suc- 
ceed with  one  finger,  that  should  be  preferred ; hut  as  a general 
mode,  the  better  method  is  to  introduce  two  fingers-the  first  and 
second  of  the  left  hand,  the  nails  being  pared,  and  lard  being 
applied  abundantly,  especially  about  the  knuckles.  You  should 
too,  carry  the  fingers  far  into  the  pelvis.  When  first  making  t c 
attempt  you  will,  perhaps  not  he  able  to  advance  sufficiently,  hut 
keeping  near  the  front,  a deeper  penetration  may  be  easily  accom- 

’^^'xil’e  then  are  the  principal  points  to  he  attended  to  in  making 
your  examinations : first,  he  familiar  with  the  feeling  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  child  (and  I have  told  you  how  to  acquire  this  famili- 
arity) ; then,  in  ordinary  cases,  make  your  examinations  careless  y 
if  you  please;  hut  if  you  like  to  examine  with  nicety,  place  the 
woman  on  her  left  side,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
shoulders  lying  forward,and  the  nates  posteriorly.  Let  the  parts 

prepared  for  investigation  by  opiates,  fomentations,  and  bleeding, 

if  Lcessaiy.  When  learning,  examine  with  the  left  or  rig  i 
hand  fingers;  sometimes  with  both;  always  with  tenderness 
Never  interfere,  except  where  it  is  necessary;  and  where  it  is 
necessary,  carry  the  fingers  as  far  up  into  the  pelvis  as  may  he. 
Do  not  in  dubious  cases,  decide  hastily,  from  one  examination  only, 
hut  make  your  examination  more  than  once. 
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Where  the  discharge  of  blood  occurring  before  or  during  pai 
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turition,  is  in  small  quantity  only,*  it  may  be  regarded  with  little 
apprehension,  being  perhaps  rather  favourable  to  the  patient  than 
otherwise,  because  it  tends  to  relax  the  softer  parts.  It  too  often 
happens,  however,  that  instead  of  these  smaller  eruptions  we  have 
the  blood  breaking  from  the  uterus  in  large  abundance,  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  pints,  for  example  ; when,  dangerous  in  a 
high  degree,  it  requires  in  the  different  cases  a treatment  various 
in  its  modification,  but  essentially  the  same  in  all ; and  hence  it  is 
that  I have  thrown  together  in  one  class  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  blood  is  largely  bursting  from  the  uterus,  considering  them 
under  the  general  appellation  of  floodings,  a title  at  once  interest- 
ing and  familiar  to  every  obstetrician. 


SOURCE  OF  THE  H.E.MORRHAGE. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the  blood  is  coming 
away  largely  from  the  uterus,  the  discharge  may  be  produced  by 
the  detachment  of  any  partf  of  the  ovum  from  the  uterine  surface  ; 
for  in  these  earlier  months,  say  in  the  second  and  third,  the  vessels 
of  the  uterus  shooting  in  large  number  into  every  part  of  the  ovum, 
no  part  of  the  ovum  can  become  separated  from  the  uterus  without 
rupture  of  vessels  and  consequent  haemorrhage.  Again,  in  the  latter 
end  of  gestation,  say  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  months,  the 
vessels  still  push  into  the  ovum  on  all  sides,  but  those  which  are 


• It  may  happen  that  the  degree  of  haemorrhage  ia  much  greater  than  appears  eHernallv- 
for  blood  may  be  poured  info  the  space  between  the  uterus  and  the  placenta,  sufficient  to 
produce  syncope,  or  even  death  : and  yet  there  may  be  very  little  appearance  of  discharge 
from  the  vagina.— Dr.  Memman'a  Synopsis. 

f It  has  been  a common  opinion,  that  flooding  proceeded  always  from  the  detachment  of  a 
part  of  the  place.,  a;  but  this  point  is  not  established.  In  several  casesof  uterine  hemorrhage. 

he  placenta  win  be  found  attached  to  the  fundus  uteri;  and  wec.annot  suppose  that  in  all  o 
hose  the  whole  extent  of  the  membranes,  from  the  placentae  -teri  has  been  sepa- 
rated yet  this  must  happen  before  the  discharge  can  in  these  circuinsLances  .appear.  We 
can  often  account  for  the  ha!morrha(re  i.,  1 1 var.  vve 

, , ...  “-'noTnage,  by  supposing  a portion  of  the  decidua  to  he  detached  ■ 

and  we  know  that  the  vessels  ahnnt , I..  iiciaciien  , 

<=«'■'''*  “'■e  sufficiently  able  to  throw  out  a considera 
ble  quantity  of  blood,  if  their  mnnii.o  I „ r.  . S.UI  .noiisiiiera- 

shall  And  tLt  the  n.  r ''«=«orrhage  we 

shall  nd,  that  Uie  placenta  is  attached  near  the  os  uteri,  and  more  or  less  of  it  separated 
Dr.  liurns’  Mt(iiu(fery,  7th  Edit.  paraitu — 
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pushing  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  involucra,  are  few  and 
small,  and  if  torn,  discharge  hut  sparingly;  while  the  vessels 
which  pass  reciprocally  from  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  are  very 
numerous  and  very  capacious  ; hence  it  happens  that  flooding  to  a 
great  extent  must  take  place  when  these  vessels  become  torn  open 
in  consequence  of  a disjunction  of  the  placenta  and  uterus  from 

each  other. 


WHY  A LARGER  OR  SMALLER  QUANTITY  DISCHARGED. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  away  varies  exceedingly, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  a few  ounces  only,  in  others  to  a 
few  pints,  or  quarts,  perhaps  I might  add  gallons.  And  this 
variation  in  the  measure  of  the  discharge,  arises  prmc.pally  from 
the  following  causes,  operating  separately  or  m j 

mean  the  age  of  the  pregnancy,  the  extent  of  the  separaUon,  and 
the  duration  of  the  process.  On  the  age  of  the  pregnane,  much 
depends,  and  you  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  generally  thong 
n Tunt ersally  true,  that  the  floodings  of  the  latter  months  are 
morrcoplousLn  those  of  earlier  gestation  For  when  the  Moo 
flows  away  in  the  earlier  months,  it  flows  from  a ute™s  of  sma 
size  and  from  small  vessels ; in  which,  therefore,  there  rs  much  less 

Wood  than  we  find  in  the  same  organ  a.  a mo« 

gestation;  while  those  floodings  which  break  forth  m the  latte 

months  make  their  attack  when  the  ute™s  is 

with  all  its  vessels  numerous  and  capacious,  and  plentifn  ly  fil 

with  Wood.  Hence  it  holds,  as  a sort  of  general  prognostic,  tha 

while  all  the  floodings  in  the  later  period  ore  attende  "'f 

d.nver  those  which  occur  in  the  earlier  months,  provided  tl 

al'e  iov  an  ordinary  share  of  health,  are  seldom  destructive 

””fe  thmvh  the  general  health  may  sometimes  sufler  severe  y. 
to  hfc,  though  t g 

X"’hmmLhagemay  be  determined,  in 

T 1 f T’hiis  even  iu  the  earlier  months, 
leparrrel'usivoly,  a copious  bleeding  may  occur,  while  a sparing 
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bleeding  may  take  place,  even  in  the  end  of  gestation,  provided  the 
detachment  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  be  of  small  extent, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  square  inches,  for  example.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  variety  in  the  duration  of  these 
floodings,  the  discharge  in  some  cases  recurring  for  weeks  together, 
while  in  the  other,  cases  the  whole  attack  is  comprised  within 
the  compass  of  a few,  two  or  three  days,  for  example,  or  even  of 
two  or  three  hours.  And  hence  a third  cause,  giving  rise  to  variety 
in  the.quantity  of  blood  discharged  ; for  where  the  process  is  short, 
the  discharge  of  blood  of  course  is  of  short  continuance,  and  may 
too  be  very  sparing  ; but  when  the  floodings  are  protracted  for  days 
or  weeks  together,  half  a pint  escaping  on  one  occasion,  a pint  on 
another,  a quart  perhaps  on  a third,  it  is  obvious  that  the  total 
quantity  of  blood  lost  may  soon  exceed  even  a gallon. 

So  here  then  are  three  leading  causes,  to  the  joint  or  separate 

I operation  of  which  the  quantity  of  hleeding  may  be  attributed  ; 

the  age  of  the  pregnancy,  the  extent  of  the  detachment,  and  the 
I duration  of  the  process. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  CESS.iTION  OF  HA:M0RIIH.\GE. 

We  frequently  observe  with  satisfaction  in  flooding  cases,  that 
after  a certain  quantity  of  blood  has  been  discharged,  where  the 
patient  is  judiciously  managed,  or  where  she  is  left  to  her  own 
resources,  that  unless  she  act  very  imprudently,  the  hemorrhage 
ceases  either  permanently,  or  at  least  for  a time.  Now,  noticing 
this,  the  inquisitive  mind  may  be  led  to  inquire,  (and  not  without 
i reason)  what  is  the  cause  of  this  permament  or  temporary  stoppage 
I of  the  bleeding  ? because  the  knowledge  of  such  a cause  may  per- 
haps enable  us  to  co-operate  with  nature  more  elfectually  when 
using  remedial  means.  On  this  point,  therefore,  I next  proceed  to 
; remark.  When  blood  flows  from  the  uterus,  the  discharge  seems  to 
be  arrested  in  part  here,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  suppressed 
, in  other  structures  of  the  body,  where  dissolution  of  continuity  has 
' taken  place;  by  faintness,  I mean,  and  by  the  formation  of  clot. 
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The  current  of  the  blood  slackens  ; the  quantity  which  in  a given 
time  is  transmitted  through  the  uterus,  diminishes  ; the  concretions 
which  form  over  or  within  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  the 
flow  of  the  blood  being  languid,  are  less  liable  to  be  pushed  away  ; 
add  to  which,  that  the  experiments  of  a very  excellent  experimental 
physiologist,  Mr.Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  having  confirmed  the  opinion, 
that  when  the  body  is  fainty,  the  blood  becomes  more  prone  to 
concretion ; this  approach  to  deliquium  it  is  evident  does  not  merely 
diminish  the  risk  of  a detachment  of  the  coagula,  but  effectually 
facilitates  their  formation.  Among  the  causes,  therefore,  which 
first  suppress  the  bleedings  from  the  uterus,  you  may  enumerate 
the  fainty  condition  produced  by  the  hsemorrhage.  A woman  losing 
two  or  three  pints  of  blood,  and  being,  perhaps,  of  hysterical 
diathesis,  she  becomes  very  fainty,  and  under  this  tendency  to 
deliquium  concretions  form,  under  which,  together  with  that  closure 
of  the  vessels  which  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  that  layer  or 
coat  of  blood  which  lies  over  their  orifices  externally,  little  coagula 
are  produced,  which  penetrate  into  their  cavities,  perhaps,  to  the 
depth  of  a line,  and  effectually  close  them  on  the  principle  of  the 
plug.  And  hence  in  bleedings,  whether  from  the  uterus  or  from 
other  parts  of  our  structure,  unless  the  patient  be  in  danger  o 
sinking  into  that  state  of  asphyxia,  or  deep  faintness,  from  which 
recovery  is  not  to  be  expected,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  be  in  haste 
to  rouse  them ; that  faintness  which  shakes  to  pieces  the  nerves  of 
their  friends,  is  in  truth  not  their  danger,  but  their  security;  and 
allow  me  to  strengthen  this  remark  by  observing,  that  if  bleeding 
be  stopped,  as  it  generally  is  in  these  cases,  provided  the  patient 
possess  the  ordinary  share  of  bodily  vigour,  however  alarming  the 
faintness  may  appear  to  the  inexperienced,  in  general  she  recovers 

gradually  and  safely  if  left  undisturbed. 

If  in  other  parts  of  the  body  a wound  be  inflicted,  m four-and- 
twenty,  or  in  eight-and-forty  hours  afterwards,  sometimes  m a 
,l,ortci-  period,  provided  the  veesele  laid  open  be  not  of  a very  large 
sire,  and  the  hemorrhage  do  not  proeeed  so  as  eontmaally  to  .nte  - 
rnpt  the  process,  inflammation  supervenes  in  the  coals  of 
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eessels,  and  this  inflammation  gives  rise  to  a deposit  of  adhesive 
laatter  in  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  which,  becoming  consolidated 
ivy  organization  with  the  tunics  of  the  vessels  which  enclose  it, 
tenders  the  security  of  the  obstruction  complete.  For  a thorough 
(.evelopmeiit  of  this  principle  we  arc  indebted  to  the  late  Di.  Jones, 

I . physiologist  of  great  promise,  hurried  from  us  by  an  untimely 
Idcath,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  beginning  to  rise  gradually 
nuto  well-merited  distinction,  and  indulging  the  fair  hope  of  cn- 
txilling  his  name  in  the  glorious  company  of  those  creatures  of 
iintellect : 

“ Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excolufire  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecfire  merando.” 

Now,  it  is  a question  whether  in  the  uterus,  similar  in  its  vascular 
iDrganization  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  same  defensive 
mflammatious  may  not  also  occur  ; and  whether,  after  the  hmmor- 
■I'hagy  has  been  temporarily  restrained  by  clots  and  faintness,  a 
more  secure  closure  of  the  vessels  may  not  be  accomplisbed  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  by  the  deposition  of  small  plugs  of  adhesive 
matter,  and  an  organized  union  of  them  to  the  sides  of  the  bleeding 
fvessels  in  the  manner  just  described.  That  such  adhesive  inflam- 
imation  takes  place  in  the  bleeding  vessels  of  the  uterus,  has  never 
bbeen  clearly  demonstrated,  though  it  appears  not  improbable ; it 
sseems  the  less  certain,  however  ; first,  because  it  has  never  been 
ddemonstrated  to  the  eye,  and,  secondly,  because  we  find  that  a 
woman  once  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  there  is  always,  if  she  stir 
aabout,  a great  disposition  to  a renewal  of  the  discharge.  Now,  if 
hby  adhesive  inflammation,  all  the  vessels  were  shut  up,  as  in  other 
iparts  of  the  wounded  body,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  pro- 
Ibable  that  the  haemorrhage  should  be  so  easily  renewed.  Among 
the  means,  therefore,  of  arresting  bleedings,  the  closure  of  the 
vessels  by  phlogistic  adhesions  may  be  properly  enumerated  ; but 
lit  must  be  admitted,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  its 
operation  on  the  womb  is  uncertain. 

Thus  far  the  suppfessiou  of  haemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  bears 
a near  reliance  to  the  stoppage  of  bleedings  from  other  parts  of  the 
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body ; but  you  ouglit  to  be  aware,  that  eruptions  of  blood  from  the 
uterus  may  be  resti-ained,  more  or  less  eflfectually,  by  the  operation 
of  a third  cause,  peculiar  to  gestation,  and  that  cause  is  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii.  Even  when  that  fleshy  mass,  the 
placenta,  is  lying  over  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  when  practicable,  might  perhaps 
tend  to  diminish  the  haemorrhage.  But,  however  facts  may  here- 
after dispose  of  this  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  that 
if  no  portion  of  the  placenta  be  lying  upon  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
the  membranes  alone  covering  it  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters  will,  in  most  cases,  arrest  the  flooding,  or  so 
far  diminish  it,  that  it  becomes  no  longer  dangerous. 

Peculiar  to  the  uterus,  there  is  yet  a fourth  means  by  which  the 
bleedings  may  be  arrested,  and  that  is,  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  uterine  cavity,  effected  by  the  spontaneous  expulsion,  or  the 
artificial  removal  of  the  ovum,  foetus,  and  secundines.  The  tho- 
rough contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  effectual  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  haemorrhage,  and  in  the  earlier  or  later  periods 
of  gestation,  when  floodings  occur,  if  the  ovum  be  expelled,  the 
uterus  contracts  itself,  so  as  to  become  permanently  round  and 
firm,  and  hard,  like  the  head  of  a foetus;  in  general,  further 
haemorrhage  ceases,  and  thenceforth  the  patient  is  secure. 

How  it  is  that  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  and  stopping  the  bleeding  so  effectually,  I am  not 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  though,  I suppose,  something  may  be 
attributed  to  the  partial  constriction  of  the  vessels  by  the  sur- 
rounding fibre,  and  something  again  to  the  pressure  which  the 
contracting  uterus  makes  upon  the  placenta.  After  the  liquor  amnii 
is  discharged,  the  uterus  always  contracts  itself,  and  indeed  expels 
the  ovum  within  an  uncertain  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  days ; 
so  that  the  escape  of  the  water  is  not  only  immediately  effectual  in 
checking  the  haemorrhage,  but  ultimately  brings  the  patient  a still 
more  certain  security,— that,  I mean,  which  is  derived  from  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  womb.  Wlicn  the  ovum  is  away,  we 
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(can  more  clearly  understand  how  the  stoppage  of  the  hseniorrhage 
iis  effected.  The  uterus  then  decidedly  contracts,  the  muscular 
t fibres  contract  too,  and,  of  course,  necessarily  cause  a constriction 
I of  the  uterine  A^essels,  which  arc  ramifying  among  the  fibres.  By 
jlthe  thorough  contraction  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  you  insure,  at 
tthe  same  time,  a thorough  contraction  of  the  vessels,  which,  by 
tthe  constriction  of  the  muscular  fibres  round  them,  are  closed  as 
(effectually  as  if  they  were  secured  by  a set  of  ligatures,  and  com- 
I pressed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are 
] pressed  upon  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

Here  then  are  the  four  principal  causes  which  operating  sepa- 
irately  or  in  connexion,  seem  to  stop  the  discharge  of  the  uterine 
1 blood  ; — the  formation  of  clots  under  faintness  ; the  closure  of  the 
(vessels  by  inflammation  ; the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  ; and 
tthe  evacuation  of  the  uterus.  To  this  important  topic  I have  given 
|t  the  more  attention,  because  you  never  can  scientifically  assist 
nature  in  the  stoppage  of  these  floodings,  unless  you  understand 
j the  mode  in  which  she  operates.* 


' • In  ray  museum,  you  will  find  some  illnsIratiTe  preparations.  1st.  One  of  the  uterus,  large 

t as  in  the  ninth  month,  injected  and  dried ; two  arteries,  (the  spermatic)  supply  the  upper  and 
■ middie  regions;  and  two,  the  inferior  uterine,  the  parts  which  lie  below.  All  these  vessels,  you 
1 will  find,  are  of  considerable  capacity,  large  nearly  as  the  goose  quill : it  is  no  way  surprising 
t therefore,  that  bleedings  so  copious  occur  in  the  latter  months.  2nd.  Another  preparation 
I is  a strong  contrast  to  the  former,  consisting  of  a portion  of  the  womb  in  the  earlier  months; 
j } you  wi  11  there  see  the  vessels  small  as  threads ; from  vessels  like  these,  but  littie  hiemorrhage 
jt  may  he  expected.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  why  the  bleedings  of  the  eariier  months  are  so 
(•sparing.  Urd.  A preparation  formed  from  tl>e  human  ovum,  consisting  of  the  cyst, 
c containing  the  foetus  and  the  liquor  amnii,  in  connexion  with  the  placenta  : the  water  being 
• within.  When  the  membrane  is  ruptured,  and  the  iiquor  amnii  is  discharged,  the  ovum 
1 becomes  much  diminished  in  its  bulk,  and  the  womb  therefore,  in  the  earlier  months  espe- 
r daily,  is  enabled  to  contract  itself  considerably.  4th.  Is  a preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
suterus  to  which  the  placenta  coheres,  the  structure  being  uncontracted;  n which  you  may 
! observe  the  blood-vessels,  b_y  unclosed  orilices  opening  on  the  surface  internally,  very  nmne- 
i rous  and  large,  and  with  their  patulous  orifices  yawning  destruction  on  the  patient;  of  some, 
the  orifices  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a small  goose  quill.  Such  are  the  vessels  laid  open 
when  in  the  end  ot  pregnancy, the  womb  being  uncontracted,  the  placenta  becomes  detached; 
look  at  those  oritices,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that,  in  the  close  of  gestation,  the 
blood  is  Imrstiug  from  the  womb,  in  such  copious  and  dangerous  abundance.  5th.  A pre- 
paration, tlie  counterpart  of  the  former,  consisting  of  a section  of  the  uterus  in  the  contracted 
state,  the  coiilraction  being  thoroughly  eflected;  looking  on  the  surface  exposed  by  section. 
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UTERINE  HjEMORRHAGE  SOMETIMES  RAPIDLY  FATAL. 

• HiEmoirhage  from  the  uterus  may  suddenly  destroy  life  •,  the 
after  floodings  more  especially,  under  which  patients  sometimes 
die,  and  very  unexpectedly.  The  woman  is  delivered  with  unusual 
facility  ; the  placenta  is  removed,  it  may  be,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  ; the  practitioner  leaves  the  room,  and  is,  perhaps,  in 
another  apartment,  conversing  with  some  of  the  family  respecting 
the  auspicious  termination  of  the  labour,  when  suddenly  he  is 
summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  patient,  where  he  finds  her  at 
the  point  of  death.  Repeatedly  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  ; 
generally,  however,  when  the  patient  sinks  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  death  steals  on  its  victim  in  a more 
gradual  manner  ; and  there  is,  therefore,  more  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  those  remedial  means  by  which  the  bleeding  may  be  checkc  , 
and  the  danger  averted.  Now,  where  death,  in  this  manner,  makes 
an  insidious  approach,  three  or  four  hours  may  pass  away  before 
the  respiration  ceases,  while  there  occurs  a long  train  of  symptoms 
to  which  I have  been  too  often  witness,  and  which  may.  I think, 
be  divided  advantageously  into  two  classes,— those  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  less  alarming,  and  those  more  dangerous  symptoms, 
which  arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  immediate  precursors  of 

dissolution. 


the  less  alarming  symptoms. 


And  first,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  when  blood  comes  away 
in  large  quantities  from  the  uterus,  alarming  symptoms  soon  begin 
to  appear : the  extremities  become  damp  and  chilly  ; the  tongue 
lips,  and  cheek,  pale  and  ghastly,  the  pulse  frequent,  (one  hundrec 
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nnd  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,)  small  and  perhaps  intermittent,  disap- 
C2aring  in  the  wrist  for  a few  seconds,  or  even  for  a few  minutes, 
aay,  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  returning ; and  there  is  wea- 
i;ness  and  weight  in  the  limbs,  and  fainting,  and  sighing,  and 
.'omiting,  and  cessation  of  the  pains.  Now  all  these  sym])toms 
L’Ou  may  throw  together  under  the  head  of  symptoms  alarming  in 
I high  degree,  but  which  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  indications 
if  immediate  and  almost  certain  dissolution. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  PRECURSORS  OP  DISSOLUTION, 

When  the  patient  is  about  to  die  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
ihe  has  lost,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  symptoms,  which  may 
save  been  precursory,  tbe  following  also  frequently  occur : the 
thole  body  becomes  damp  and  chilly  ; the  very  breath  becoming 
oool,  as  you  may  feel  sometimes  by  putting  tbe  back  of  the  hand  a 
ittle  before  the  mouth;  and  the  pulse  intermits  very  much,  or 
erhaps  it  is  permanently  imperceptible  in  the  wrist,  which  it  may 
c for  minutes,  aye,  for^half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  longer  than 
his,  before  the  dissolution  takes  place,  and  soon  the  patient  be- 
omes  restless,  and  wishes  to  alter  her  posture,  and  no  persuasions 
I'lduce  her  to  lie  quiet ; relief  flies  before  her,  she  changes  her 
oosition,  and  again  she  changes,  but  remains  uneasy  still ; and 
oow  tbe  irritability  and  exhaustive  oppression  continually  aug- 
menting, she  gets  at  length  into  a state  of  involuntary  jactitation, 
ihrowing  her  limbs  about  upon  tbe  bed,  and  deep  convulsive  gasping 
robs  occur,  and  these  arc  speedily  followed  by  a cessation  of  the 
lardiac  and  pulmonary  actions.  When  respiration  is  once  stopped, 
Ihe  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  any  known  remedy,  under  reccivcyl 
methods  of  management — not  even  transfusion  itself  can  save  her  ; 

solemn  pause  follows,  presently  broken  by  ejaculations  scarcely 
■udible  ; some  dear  friend  sobbing  and  in  tears,  exclaims,  “ Can 
on  do  nothing?  Is  there  no  hope?^’  What  can  you  answer? 

Nothing!  None!”  But  if  we  could  have  foreseen;  if,  instead 
f raising  a senseless  clamour  against  experiments  and  experi- 
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mentors,  we  had  only  availed  ourselves  of  the  helps  of  physiology ; 
if  we  had  only  supplied  the  necessary  blood ; if  we  had  only  trans- 
fused (and  how  easily  it  might  have  been  done!)  at  worst  she 
could  but  have  died. 


THE  HAEMORRHAGE  MAY  OCCUR  IN  GUSHES  OR  DRAININGS. 

In  flooding  cases,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  blood  may  be 
discharged,  by  gushes,  or  by  drainings.  In  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy,  when  the  bleeding  first  comes  on,  the  blood  frequently 
rushes  from  the  uterus  by  impetuous  bursts,  so  that  in  a few 
seconds  a pint  or  two  may  be  lost ; and  this  it  is,  which  constitutes 
the  gushes,  then  after  this  gush,  the  haemorrhage  may  cease  alto- 
gether, or  it  may  be  converted  into  a slow  oozing  from  the  uterus, 
continuing  more  or  less  for  hours  together.  And  this  latter  hind 
of  bleeding  it  is,  this  slow  and  sparing  discharge  from  the  uterus, 
in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  occasioning  sometimes  large  losses  of 
the  vital  fluid,  which  constitutes  what  are  called  drainings.  Now 
the  gushes  are  produced  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  or 
ovum  from  the  uterus,  by  which  the  vessels  are  immediately  laid 
open,  and  the  drainings  seem  to  arise  in  part  from  the  languor  of 
the  circulation,  produced  by  faintness,  and  also  in  part  from  the 
formation  of  clots,  which  give  only  a partial  closure  to  the  vesse  s, 
so  as  not  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  bleeding,  althougb  at  the 
same  time  they  preclude  the  eruption  of  large  quantities  at  once. 


SECTION  IX. 

management  of  simple  flooding  cases  in  the  earlier  months. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  nature,  effects,  and  spontaneous 
suppression  of  flooding  generally,  I will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
,ideration  of  the  method  of  treatment,  eommeneng  with  be 
management  of  the  more  sparing  floodings,  those  especial  y 
earlier  months  ; for  example,  the  first  three  or  four. 
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REGIMEN  AND  POSITION. 

If  you  are  called  to  a patient  in  the  earlier  months  of  gestation, 
ikbouring  under  a small  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  she 
'ill  tell  you,  that  she  has  a shew,  occurring,  perhaps,  sponta- 
neously, or  attributed,  it  may  be,  to  some  accident,  a blow,  a fall, 
j I Christmas  party,  a long  walk.  Well,  the  discharge  appearing 
1 this  manner,  one  of  the  first  measures  to  be  prescribed  is  a sort 
|ff  antiphlogistic  regimen.  To  the  horizontal  posture  the  patient 
Should  be  confined,  for  days  or  weeks  together,  lying  extended  on 
i;ae  sofa,  or  the  bed ; the  bed  being  enjoined  in  preference  to  the 
lofa,  if  the  disposition  be  restless,  as  tbe  woman  is  then  less  likely 
rise  occasionally  and  stir  about.  The  chamber,  if  sultry  and 
IJose,  should  be  immediately  cooled  ; stimuli  should  be  forbidden, 
ind  especially  port  wine,  a drink  to  which  women  when  flooding 
:re  sometimes  much  addicted.  They  consider  it  to  be  nourishing 
nd  astringent, — half  a bottle  or  more  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
yourse  of  the  day  ; I might  mention  much  larger  quantities,  but 
(cspect  for  the  sex  prevents  me  from  hyperbolizing  here.  That 
iort  may  be  of  use  when  cordials  are  required,  I do  not  deny; 

, une,  however,  must  be  regulated  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  as 
ji  general  beverage  it  is  improper.  Plain  nourishment  is  requisite, 
'particularly  if  the  discharge  have  been  rather  copious.  These  are 
fcry  important  points  of  treatment. 

MILD  APERIENTS. 


j Again.  Called  to  a case  in  which  the  discharges  from  the  uterus 
•e  sparing,  you  should  always  inquire  diligently  into  the  state  of 
lioe  bowels,  not  infrequently  in  these  cases  closed.  On  two  accounts, 

I 'oderate  evacuation  appears  to  be  desirable  ; first,  because  by 
' earing  out  the  bowels  you  will  remove  any  irritants  which  might 
; ! lodging  there,  in  the  rectum  especially  ; and,  secondly,  because 
I clearing  the  bowels,  by  this  measure  you  cool  the  system, 
nhaps  heated  by  febricula.  Drastic  purgatives,  or  even  active 
xatives,  are  highly  improper  ; they  may  occasion  the  premature 
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expulsion  of  the  ovum.  Manna,  rluiharb,  magnesi^  Epsom  salts 
or  castor  oil,  in  small  doses,  may  succeed  very  well.*  lo  calomc 
I am  averse;  on  some  bowels  it  acts  roughly,  and  I have  seen  it 
apparently  occasion  miscarriage. 


FEBRICULA  OR  SLIGHT  FEVER. 

You  will  often  find  in  rtesc  more  sparing  Boodings,  that  there  is 
a certain  degree  of  fever;  the  surface  is  warm,  the  tongue  is 
white,  and  the  pulse  is  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  in 
the  minute,-iii  the  nervous  much  more  freiiiient.  Now  when  this 
is  ohservod,  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  administer  to  your  patient  some 
refrigerant  infusion  of  roses,  for  example,  with  the  sulpliurie  aad 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  small  doses,  more  with  a view  to  he 
refrigeration  of  the  system,  than  the  laxative  operation  on  the 
bowels.  Nitre  may  also  he  tried,  a powerful  relrigerent ; if  use 
'as  a placebo,  in  daily  doses  of  fifteen  grains  only;  if  really 
employed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  its  full  effect,  then  in  mneli 
larger  tinantities,  nay  of  one  or  two  drachms  in  the  twenty-  on. 
hours;  the  practitioner  carefully  watching  the  pat.en  , so  asjo 
ascertain  whether  the  nitre  irritate  the  stomaeh  or  no  . 
nitre  with  infusion  of  roses  is  unchcmical,  as  more  or  less  dec 

’’“wrnTsparing  hmmorrhage  from  the  uterus  is  combined  with 
febricula,  the  digitalis  seems  to  he  particularly  appropriate,  an 
there  are  some  accoucheurs  who  are  very  partial  to  its  use.  In 
operative  doses.  Dr.  Haighton  had  found  it  rather  an  unmanageable 
rLcd,  Dr.  Hamilton  seemed  at  one  time  to  suppose,  that 
offectiL  quantities  it  might  destroy  the  child;  whether  this  be  so 
or  not  I really  cannot,  from  my  own  knowledge,  decide.  Lxpei 
ments’on  aninLs  are  wanted  to  illustrate  the  point.  Burns,  who 
has  written  so  largely  and  so  well  on  the  subject  of  midwifery,  ha 

edit.  p.  121. 
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found  the  digitalis  of  great  service.  In  the  more  obstinate  bleed- 
ings, with  fehricula,  on  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Burns, 
I would  recommend  the  digitalis  to  your  consideration,  adding^ 
that  if  you  give  it  at  all  you  ought  to  give  it  in  operative  doses. 

ow  those  doses  you  will  find  to  vary  exceedingly  in  different 
individuals,  one  requiring  a much  larger  quantity  than  another. 

ixty  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
the  infusion,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  moderately 
eflective  quantities ; care  must  be  taken,  when  the  larger  doses  are 
given  daily,  that  the  patient  be  sedulously  watched  by  a competent 
person.  Purging,— dying  sickness,  a double  quantity  of  urine,  a 
pulse  of  long  intervals,  or  of  unequal  intervals,  or  with  interm'is- 
sions,  are  singly,  or  in  conjunction,  the  marks  that  digitalis  is  in 
I action  ; if  you  find  anyone,  or  all  of  those  effects  taking  place,  the 
(digitalis  is  to  be  immediately  laid  aside  altogether,  until  you  have 
Jan  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  an  accumulative  action  will 
ooccur  or  not ; for  every  one  knows  that  when  this  medicine  begins 
Uto  act.  It  may  continue  for  hours  to  operate,  with  a perpetually 
Mancreasing  force,  till  the  patient’s  life  is  endangered.  To  start  into 
tthe  sedentary  posture,  and  to  move  suddenly,  are  both  dangerous 

yhen  the  digitalis  is  in  action;  so  also  are  large  evacuations  from 
jjtthe  bowels. 

turpentine. 

In  cases  of  liKnionliago  from  the  uterus,  whether  of  more  co 
I IV.OUS  or  more  sparing  ,,„a„lity,  we  are  advised  to  make  „se  of  the 
of  turpentme,  a remedy  which  has  received  the  approbation  of 
®e„man  . Thongh  not  prepared  by  my  own  observa.il  to  assert 
ts  efficacy,  yet  on  trial  I have  not  found  any  effects  wliici,  pro- 
».b,t  Its  employment  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
.s  sometimes  rejec  ed  by  vomiting.  Afloat  on  wa.ei  It  is  very 
■onveniently  administered;  in  this  condition,  it  is  more  likely  ' 
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rcninin  on  tho  stomach,  than  when  formed  with  egg,  or  other 
intermediates,  into  an  emnlsion-a  form  of  turpentine  odmos  to 
the  stomaeh.  The  aptitudes  of  the  stomach  for  reta.mng  the  oil 
are  various.  In  other  cases  I have  myself,  occasionally,  given  t e 
turpentine  very  largely,  so  as  to  satisfy  myself,  that  though  there 
are  some  individuals  who  can  scarcely  bear  one  or  two  drachms 
of  it  in  a day,  there  are  some  who,  in  the  eonrse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  can  take  the  larger  quantities-three,  or  even  four  or  hve 
ounces,  prior  and  smaller  doses  being  increased  gradually,  and  Hie 
effects  on  the  chylopoietic,  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  eii  g 
sedulously  watched.  Used  as  a placebo,  its  doses  must  he  small 
but  if  given  with  a view  to  some  decided  effect,  half  an  ounce,  oi 
L ounce,  on  an  average,  maybe  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
If  it  remain  on  the  stomach,  it  is  well;  if  rejected  repeatedly,  t 
may  he  laid  aside  altogether,  though  you  may  sometimes  reconeile 
the  stomach  to  its  reception  by  the  use  of  the  effervescing  draught. 


ABSTRACTION  OF  BLOOD. 

Among  the  remedies,  in  cases  of  more  sparing  bleeding  from 
the  uterus,  bleeding  by  venesection,  or 

merated  as  one,  and  not  the  least  important.  ’ ’ 

where  the  patient  is  in  a febrieular  state,  and  is  lusty  “-I  P 
may  he  useful ; and  sometimes  when  we  take  away  blood  fiom  the 
arm,  whether  from  cause  or  coincidence,  the  ee  mg  rout 
uterus  becomes  stopped.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  her  , 
that  though  bleeding  in  the  sparing  floodings  is  advisab  c geneial  y, 
vet  if  used  indiscriminately  in  all  eases,  it  may  destroy.  Jt  i , 
think  obvious  enough,  on  a little  reflection,  that  you  ought  no  to 
ve  recourse  to  the  lancet  in  those  cases  where  the  patien  lia 
already  lost  a great  deal  of  blood.  If,  in  conse.picnee  of  blood  lost 
already,  the  Hmta  are  cold,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  the  cheek 
pale  the  eountenance  ghastly,  why  should  you  bleed . Am  5 
Lve'  seen  patients  bled  in  such  cases ! What  is  the  advantage  thot 
is  To  "e  tltivcd  from  venesection  herd  All  the  abatement  of 
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vascular  action,  derivable  from  an  abstraction  of  blood,  has  been 

obtained  already,  in  consequence  of  eruption  of  the  vital  fluid  from 
the  uterus. 

Again.  If,  from  the  previous  eruption  of  a large  quantity  of 
Hood  from  the  uterus,  you  have  reason  to  fear  that  a future 
copious  discharge  may  occur,  it  is  unsafe  to  Heed.  If  the  woman 
hare  lost  much  Hood  already,  the  advantages  derivable  from  a 
( imiuution  of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  are,  as  before 
observed,  already  secured.  Besides,  how  do  you  know,  after  you 
have  taken  a pmt  or  two  from  the  arm,  that  another  one  or  two 
p.nls  may  not  flow  from  the  uterus  ! And  how  do  you  know  that 
t ose  together,  may  not  be  siiflicient  to  sink  the  patient  ? They  are 
not,  therefore,  copious  floodings,  but  sparing  discharges,  which 
justtfy  the  tntovention  of  the  lancet.  It  is  generally  improper  to 
bleed  largely  in  the  latter  months,  because  the  vessels  are  large 
and  the  blood,  at  this  time,  is  liable  to  burst  forth  in  copious 
abundance.  When  the  placenta  is  lying  over  the  mouth  of  the 
nterns,  for  reasons  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  there  can  he 
no  certain  security  till  the  child  and  after-birth  are  away.  I„  the 
atter  months,  therefore,  when  the  placenta  is  lying  over  the  uterine 
mouth  It  IS  especially  unwise  to  bleed.  To  preclude  an  eruption 
from  the  uterus  venesection  can  be  of  little  use,  and,  indeed,  when 
hewomanis  de  vered,  whether  by  turning  or  .he  natural  rforts 
the  blood  will  always  be  forced  to  come  more  or  less  copiously’ 
away,  and  often  in  large  abundance.  Venesection,  therefore 
employ  If  you  please  in  yo„r  robust  country  patients,  who  hare 
sparing  discharges  from  the  uterus,  in  .he  earlier  and  middle 
moil  hs.  nay,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  them,  but  beware  of 
bleeding  where  collapse  is  already  begun,  where  large  eruptions 
have  taken  place  already-where  the  patient  is  advanced  to  the 
atter  mon  hs  of  gestation,  and  where  yea  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  placenta  is  lying  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
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PROPER  nourishment. 

In  cases  of  hicmon-tagc  from  the  uterns,  of  somewhat  co,,ious 
quantity,  there  is  another  remedy,  perhaps  too  mnch  iicglecte  , 
and  that  is,  proper  nourishment.  If  a woman  goes  «”  >»s.ng  a 
little  Hood  every  day,  she  at  last  sinks  into  a state  of  inanitio  , 
i„  the  end  reaches  such  a level  of  depletion,  that  some  hree  or 
four  ounces  of  blood  may  make  the  difference  between  h e and 
death.  That  fatal  quantity,  if  nourishment  have  been  neglected, 
may  he  wanting  to  her  in  the  decisive  moment ; on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  take  plain  and  nourishing  food,  the  supply  to  e ves 
may  be  kept  up.  Plain  sense,  the  wisest  of  mentis,  w,  on, 
you  in  most  cases  to  decide  with  judgment  on  tins  r™choe. 
your  patient,  too  full  already  require 

bid  her  abstain  from  a nourishrng  diet  > P ® n 

town,  like  this  metropolis,  you  may  have  under  care  women  rn  a 

state  of  great  inanition,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  ^ 

that  nourishing  food  should  he  given.  When  nouns  ,, ng  fo  d 
taken,  there  are  t,vo  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  solid  form;  broths,  jellres,  fish,  fowl  o,  lies 
Not  Ire  the  patient  can  take  the  solid  food,  I P-f- ' ™ « 

accounts  i Brst,  because  if  « 

more  nourishment,  and,  secondly, 

and  loose  much  blood,  they  are  apt  to  become  v«y  flatn«  and 
in  this  flatulency  there  is  no  danger,  but  it  ,s 

fluid  aliment,  also,  diarrhma  maybe  P™^"“‘' ’ , ■■ 

tion,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  ,s  too  apt  to  suiter,  g,v  g 
rise  to  fatal  purging. 


GASTRIC  ASTRINGENTS. 

With  respect  to  gastric  astringents,  that  is,  asU-ingents  to  be 
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catechu,  kino,  alum,  hmraatoxyluni,  and  so  on.  Alum  I have  admi- 
nistered in  the  larger  doses,  though  I have  not  known  it  productive 
of  any  very  good  effect.  Not  to  appear  negligent,  these  remedies 
you  may  try,  but  1 would  not  have  you  rely  on  them  to  tlie  exclusion 
of  others  more  valuable  ; they  are  of  excellent  service  after  the 
battle  is  won. 


ON  THE  FAINTNESS. 

Of  faintness  I have  already  given  my  opinion.  If  the  deliquium 
f be  such  that  the  woman  is  likely  to  sink  into  a state  of  asphyxia 
from  which  she  will  never  recover,  then  of  course  you  must  do  your 
whole  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert, 
that  under  small  discharges  from  the  uterus,  it  is  impossible  that 
fatal  asphyxia  may  occur  ; but  such  is  the  nature  of  our  art,  that 
we  must  practise,  not  on  the  anomaly,  but  the  general  principle  ; 
and  on  this  principle  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  faintness  from’ 

. small  bleedings  is  unattended  with  danger~is  highly  conducive  to 
the  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  and  in  the  general,  therefore,  ought 
mot  to  be  artificially  relicved.=<=  For  once,  even  in  floodings,  a 

.meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  Let  the  patient  lie  in  peace  upon 
lithe  bed.  ‘■ 

a 


j SECTION  X. 

j MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  MORE  COPIOUS  FLOODINGS. 

I It  ha8  been  observed,  that  wo  sometimes  meet  will,  cases  of  ll,e 
|tearl,er  months,  especially  in  which  the  discharee  from  the  womb  is 
f sparing  ; but  in  practice,  we  also  meet  will,  another  variety  of  the 


::::  rrr  t "" 

eturn ; and  then  cordials  arp  In  Ko  • ...  ..  ‘■'“'Ser,  if  it  should 

cormais  are  to  be  given  liberally,  and  repeated  as  often  as  then' 
tances  may  rei|uire.-Or.  as  the  circum- 

V 2 
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disease,  that,  I mean,  in  which  the  discharge  of  blood  is  more 
copious,  more  dangerous,  and  more  pertinacious-a  sort  of  bleeumg 
occurring  occasionally  in  the  earlier  months,  hut  still  more  frcquen 
in  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  pregnancy. 


REST  AND  NOURISHMENT. 

As  in  those  cases  where  the  discharge  of  Mood  from  the  nterus 
is  sparing,  it  is  always  proper,  when  the  dischargebecon.es  cop.ous, 

that  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  reenrahent  posture,  and  that  she 

be  kept  perfectly  still ; nor,  if  she  lie  in  a very  small  roons,  or  in 
a confined  sitnation,  provided  the  strength  will  allow,  oug  t we  o 
neglect  her  removal  to  a larger  and  more  airy  apartment,  or  le 
stimulus  of  heat  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  keep  up  the  bleeding. 

Again,  in  those  cases  where  the  discharge  from  the  nterus  has 
been  copious,  as  in  the  more  sparing  discharges,  you  arc  not 
neglect  the  administration  of  nourishment.  Nourishment  the  pa- 
tient can  scarcely  take  with  advantage,  provided  the  large  gus  a 
of  blood  are  still  upon  her  ; but  it  happens  generally,  m the  cases 
under  consideration,  that  after  one  or  two  large  gushes,  one,  two 
or  more  pints  of  blood  escaping,  the  patient  sinks  into  a state 

j T • o cmnll  drain  of  blood  alone  remaining  , 

approaching  deliqumm,  a small  dram  -..tpvpd 

and  under  these  circumstances  nourishment  may  he  admii  isteie 
with  a fair  prospect  of  advantage.  Often,  it  is  true,  the  d.ges  we 
powers  are  in  great  measure  lost ; but  generally,  conceive, 
of  the  food  is  digested,  and  contributes  more  or  less  to  the  formation 
of  !!ryle  and  blood,  in  quantities  not  to  be  despised  when  the  patient 
is  endangered  by  inanition. 


turpentine. 
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^ cases  of  flooding,  now  under  consideration  ; and  although  I have 
i not  myself  tried  the  oil  sufiicicntly  often  to  enable  me  personally 
' to  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  yet  on  the  whole,  from  the  experiments 

j which  I have  made  with  it,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is 

|;  favourable  to  its  powers.  I have  told  you  already,  that  the  quan- 

|i  tity  which  different  stomachs  will  bear  is  exceedingly  diversified  : 

from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
; may  be  considered  as  an  average  dose  ; sometimes  you  may  exceed 
this,  and  sometimes  even  a smaller  daily  quantity  will  be  rejected 
I by  the  stomach.  A drachm  or  hvo  at  once  may  be  administered, 
floating  on  distilled  water,  a form  less  offensive  than  that  of  emul- 
sion, sometimes  recommended. 


STIMULANTS. 

Further,  when  there  are  large  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
u eius  the  patient  being  prone  to  sink  into  a state  of  asphyxia,  it 
may  then,  no  doubt,  become  necessary  to  keep  up  the  action  of 
le  heart  by  stimuli,  (spirits  more  especially,)  administered  in  a 
manner  which  I shall  hereafter  prescribe  ; but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  persuaded  that  the  faintness  is  fugacious,  beware  of 
lousing  the  patient  too  hastily.  Of  the  vascular  action  a certain 
t egice  of  reduction  is  safe  and  to  be  wished  for  in  these  cases, 
because,  under  this  faintness,  the  stream  of  blood  loses  its  impe- 
tuosity, and  the  inherent  disposition  to  concretion  is  augment^, 
the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  vessels  in  a given  time 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  blood  in  given  time  discharged 
from  these  vessels,  when  torn  open,  being  smaller  in  consequence; 
and  on  all  these  accounts,  if  the  faintness  be  not  very  great,  it  is 
to  bo  ooked  upon  as  a natural,  and  very  powerful,  and  very 
desirable  remedy,  for  staunching  the  discharge. 


acetate  Of  lead. 

In  flooding  f,om  the  uterus,  considerable  advantage  appears  to 
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bo  derived  from  the  use  of  load  taken  in  the  stomach,  or  adini- 
nlstcred  hy  the  lectom.  To  omit  less  weighty  authorities,  Uus 
remedy.  Dr.  Haighton  used  to  mention  with  great  commendation 
eoneeiving  that  he  had  himsolfused  it  with  dceided  advantage, 
you  make  trial  of  the  lead,  it  is  in  the  larger  ^ 

employ  it,  the  quantity  being  from  four  to  six  grains  of  the  ac  late 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  six  grams  being  a large 
dally  dose,"  and  four  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a dose  more 
moderate.  With  respeet  to  the  mode  of  admnuslration,  t may 
cither  be  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar,  with  a 
distilled  water,  or  it  ma,  he  formed  into  pills.  Andastl  -d 
sometimes  offends  the  howels,  giving  rise 
there,  endeavours  may  he  made  to  correct  tins  ^ 
junction  of  the  lead  with  opium.  To  two  pains 
acetate,  add  halt  a grain  of  opium,  to  be  formed  into  a pi  , 
the  patient  may  take  two  or  three  times  a ay . “ ’ 

grains  of  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  add  sixty  drops  of  the  tin 
If  opium,  three  ounces  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  distillM  water,  mixing  and  dissolving;  the  pat^t  afterw  ^ 
taking  four  times  a day,  one  quarter  part  for  a dose.  The  lead, 
reputeda  powerful  medicine,  especially  where  there  is  a ten  ency 
Td  aininv,  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  an  unwieldy  sort  of 
Ledy,-a  kind  of  elephant  in  the  hattle.  For  this  reason  the 
lead  oLiit  not  to  he  used,  unless  the  ease  seems  peremptorily  to 
require  the  more  active  treatment.  It  is  not  on  eveiy  occasion 

that  I would  advise  you  to  sit  down,  and.  as  a matter  of  “ 

the  super-acetate.  If,  however,  you  find  the  discliai„e 

s and  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  degenerating  into  ohslina  e 
copious  ^ ,,c„th  stare  the  patient  in 

frre  nlr  such  circumstances,  the  active  use  of  the  lead 
^ T . .Diuled  and  I think  you  would  be  fully  justified  m 
P'vfng  thosTlTr^  and  somewhat  dangerous,  daily  doses,  of  which 

the  ineasure  was  before  given.  ^ 

hrae«::r:\«oTo"hepl^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  the  wrist,  denominated  the  dangles.  In  painters,  and  those 
whose  occupations  lead  them  to  handle  the  more  active  forms  of  the 
lead,  this  obstinate  paralysis  is  now  and  then  produced.  Whether 
the  internal  use  of  the  lead  have  the  same  effect,  I am  not  prepared 
to  decide  ; hut  I never  saw  or  heard  of  a single  case  of  flooding  or 
oUier  bleeding,  where,  under  the  use  of  the  super-acetate,  this 
distressing  disease  has  threatened  the  patient;  and  although  I 
conceive  that  this  fact  ought  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  intimidated  or  deterred  by  it.  Colica 
pictonum  is  certainly  produced  sometimes,  by  the  lead  in  larger 
doses  ; a very  severe  pain,  extending  itself  along  the  bowels,  as  the 
lead  makes  its  way  through  them,  harassing  the  patient  much,  but 
lasting  a few  hours  only.  From  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  two  or  three  or  four  grains 
of  opium,  is  a useful  remedy  in  these  cases  : or  provided  you°deem 
the  pain  to  be  seated  ])rincipally  in  the  larger  bowels,  an  ounce  of 
the  oleum  ricini,  and  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm  by  measure, 

of  the  tiucture  of  opium,  may  be  injected  into  the  bowel  with 
advantage. 

Where  the  lead  is  given  with  due  caution  in  the  larger  doses,  it 
may  be  given  in  safety  ; but  you  may  ask  mo,  in  what  do  these  cau- 
tious consist  ? If  you  are  administering  the  lead  largely,  you  should 
observe  the  bleeding,  and  if  you  have  effectually  stopped  it,  let  the 
lead  be  laid  aside.  Active  and  dangerous  as  the  remedy  is,  a 
sing  e dose  more  than  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  urgency  of  the 
flooding,  ought  not  to  be  administered.  When  the  lead  is  admi- 
nistered, watch  ; if  intestinal  pains  are  not  produced,  it  is  well  • 
•while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  severe  pains  in  the  bowels! 
.the  remedy  should  be  laid  aside,  for.  under  these  circumstances, 
jilts  continuance  is  not.  perhaps  wholly  unattended  with  danger 
|.  Again,  in  administering  the  lead,  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,"aj 
>;ymi  pioteei , the  aggregate  quantity  which  may  have  been  already 
..given,  fill,  from  your  own  experience,  you  find  that  more  may  be 
sa  e y a ministered,  do  not  rashly  exceed  the  aggregate  of  twenty 
|-or  iiity,  or,  at  most,  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  the  super-acetate^ 
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relinquishing  the  further  use  of  the  remedy  if  these  quantities  arc 
inadequate  to  afford  relief.  So  that  by  not  exceeding  a certain 
aggregate,  which  may  be  fixed  by  your  own  observations,  by  re- 
linquishing the  lead  as  soon  as  intestinal  spasms  become  manifest, 
by  refraining  from  the  further  use  of  the  remedy,  as  soon  as  Uie 
bleeding  is  effectually  checked,  however  small  the  quantity  which 
may  have  been  administered,  you  secure  to  yourselves,  I think,  the 
r active  use  of  the  remedy  without  its  danger.* 


COLD  APPLICATION. 

When  discharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus  are  sparing,  it  is  not 
my  custom  to  apply  cold,  powerfully  and  extensively,  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abdomen— the  back,  thighs,  buttocks,  and  so  on  ; 
although,  in  conformity  with  popular  feeling,  I have  recourse  to 
vinegar  and  water,  particularly  if  the  temperature  of  the  patient 
be  warm.  But  when  the  discharges  of  blood  are  more  abundant, 
cold,  a very  powerful  remedy,  must  be  called  to  our  aid,  and  mig  it 
to  be  effectually  applied,  though  not  without  due  caution.  When 
a woman  has  lost  so  much  blood,  that  she  is  in  every  part  of  her 
body  cold  already,  which,  in  dangerous  bleedings,  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  the  application  of  cold,  though,  in  conformity  to 
popular  prejudice,  it  may  be  recommended,  is,  I fear,  of  sma 
advantage ; but  if  you  have  a great  deal  of  blood  coming  away, 
and  if,  with  this,  there  is  a certain  warmth  of  the  system,  and  a 
sort  of  febrile  hurry  of  the  circulation,  in  such  cases  cold  may, 
perhaps,  be  administered  with  decisive  advantage.  Cold  water  is 
son, climes  sprinkled  over  tl.e  body ; cold  water  is  occasionally 
injeeted  into  the  rectnn. ; and  ice,  naked  or  rvrapped  m linen,  is 
occasionally  poshed  into  the  vagina,  the  remedy  I"*- 

its  dangers,  for  if  yon  freeve  the  vagina  it  dies.  To  omit  - 

to  nml  RemarkB  on  the  Internal  Exhibition  of  the  Acetate  of  Leatl, 
. Consult  “ Experiments  a administered  in  the  cure  of 

chiefly  with  a view  of  determimi  g ^aidlaw  .’’-iondoH  Medical  Gazette,  May  9«A, 

Diseases,  especially  Iloemotrhages.  By  Mr.  Daiu.  w 

1S29. 
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practices,  however,  there  are,  for  ordinary  purposes,  two  modes  in 
which  the  cold  may  he  administered ; the  one  is  by  laying  bare  the 
abdominal  surface,  and  dashing  over  it  cold  water  from  the  cup,  or 
by  means  of  the  hearth-brush  dipped  in  a pailful  of  water,  a rough, 

yet  effective,  practice  ; the  other,  a gentler  method,  conducted^’aJ 
follows : — 

From  the  cistern,  or  the  well,  you  procure  a pailful  of  water,  to 
which  a pint  or  two  of  vinegar,  recommended  by  popular  opinion, 
may  be  added  ; then,  taking  some  napkins,  you  effectually  refri- 
gerate them,  by  dipping  into  this  cold  mixture,  or  by  thoroughly 
! besprinkling  their  surface.  This  done,  you  apply  them  extensively 
I to  the  central  parts  of  the  body,  front  and  posteriorily,  as  soon  as 
ithey  become  warm  ; it  may  be  every  two  or  three  minutes,  oftener 
(or  seldomer,  as  the  communication  of  warmth  from  the  body  of  the 
1 patient  may  require.  In  some  cases,  th6  local  application  of  cold 
i seems  really  to  be  of  considerable  advantage.;  I have  met  with  a 
i.ease  of  draining,  where  other  remedies  have  been  tried  with  but 
jllittle  effect,  and  where  the  cold  alone  appeared  to  be  efficacious 
bin  checking  the  discharge.* 


PLUGGING  THE  VAGINA. 

^ If  the  fetus  bo  come  away,  and  if  you  have  removed  the  placenta 
.n  general  pract.ee  it  is  unwise,  where  there  are  large  diseharges,  to’ 
iPlug  the  ,ag.na ; for  this,  in  many  eases,  might  occasion  a„  iuterual 
Ibleer  iug  the  bleeding  continuing,  though  the  efflux  is  prevented 

««d  the  blood,  of  consequence,  accumulating  in  the  cavity  of  the' 
aiterus.  AVherc,  however,  in  tlip  mnna  • a t ^ 

I:;,  , f 1 J copious  floodings,  the  womb 

not  emptied,  an  the  placenta  is  no.  yet  away,  the  plugging  of 
ithe  vagina  may  be  trie  with  considerable  advantage.  The  p irpose 
of  plugging  IS,  t at  of  allowing  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the 
vagina  and  the  uterus,  so  as  to  form  there  clots,  which  may  do  e 


,M  ts.l  1,  Lu  .wrwrai.fcr.lxl'*''  "I"  1"1«  U.V  «lv,«.. 
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up  the  nioutlis  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  This  object  may  he  vari- 
ously obtained  : taking  a napkin  and  folding,  you  may  lay  it  upon 
the  genital  fissure,  closing  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  without  the 
introduction,  or  the  irritation,  of  a plug.  More  conveniently, 
however,  in  many  patients  who  are  not  irritable  in  these  parts, 
you  close  the  canal,  by  introducing  a plug  of  tow,  or  sponp,  or 
soft  cloth.  Cloth  or  sponge,  is  the  plug  which  I am  myself  in  the 
practice  of  introducing,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity,  recollecting  that  the  smallest  mass  which  will  prevent 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  is  the  best  for  the  imrpose. 
Of  women,  there  are  some  in  whom  the  vagina  is  so  destitute  of 
irritability,  that  introduce  what  you  will  there,  the  organ  bears  it 
without  reaction  ; of  others  on  the  contrary,  and  more  especially 
of  young  females,  the  vagina  is  sometimes  so  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  plug  cannot  be  borne,  unless,  perhaps,  for  a 
few  hours  ; and,  in  these  cases,  the  application  of  a napkin  to  the 
genitals  externally,  maybe  substituted.  When  the  plug  can  be 
borne  for  a few  hours  only,  apply  it  nocturnally  ; this  may  prevent 
your  being  called  up  in  the  middle  of  a cold  December  night. 
When  the  plug  remains  .quiet,  don’t  be  in  too  much  haste  to 
remove  it ; recollect,  that  the  longer  it  is  left  there,  the  more 
completely  will  the  vessels  become  contracted  and  closed  up. 


deobstruents. 

In  the  earlier  and  middle  months  of  pregnancy,  as  in  the  end 
of  gestation,  you  will  find,  as  I explained  to  you  in  a preceding 
part,  that  to  empty  the  uterus  is  a most  effectual  mode  of  stop- 
ping the  blood,  and  hence  the  use  of  deobstruents  ; for  it  generally 
happens,  when  floodings  have  ooenrred  previously  to  the  birth  o 
the  ovum,  that  on  the  ahstraetiou  of  the  ovum  and  the  complet 
evacuation  of  the  uterus,  the  diseharge  wholly,  or  in  a great 
measure,  eeases.  Where  a patient  is  labouring  under  flooding 
the  earlier  or  middle  months,  and  more  especially  under  obstinat 
floodings,  reeiirring  again  and  again  ; the  ciiiergeiiey  justifies 
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in  having  recourse  to  this  remedy,  unjustifiable  perhaps  in  cases 
less  pressing.  In  such  cases,  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  uterus 
is  the  only  remedy  on  which  Ave  can  certainly  rely.  The  uterus, 
however,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  empty  with  the  same  facility  and 
I certainty  as  the  Intestines  or  the  stomach;  hut  there  are  three 
I remedies  of  the  deobstruent  class  deserving  a trial  in  these  cases, 

I and  these  three  deobstruents  are— succussion,  injection,  and  the 
isecale  cornutum.  A jolting  ride  on  a rough  road,  in  an  uneasy 
.carnage,  where  the  propensity  to  miscarriage  is  strong,  may  occa- 
ision  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  The  remedy  is  rude— scarcely 
I to  be  recommended — fitted  to  a few  cases  only — where  strength 
iremains— and  the  pregnancy  is  of  the  earlier  months— say  the 
ffirst  two  or  three ; in  latter  gestation  it  would  be  dangerous.  A 
imedical  attendant  should  be  in  the  carriage, — the  house  of  the 
[patient  should  always  be  at  hand.  Saline  clysters  will  do  little,  if 
tthe  womb  is  indisposed  to  contract;  but  if  the  fibres  are 'in 
11  action,  an  ounce  of  salts  and  si.x  of  the  infusion  of  senna,  or  other 
i more  powerful  stimuli  of  the  rectum,  may  be  tried  with  advantage 
;lBut  of  all  the  stimuli  exciting  uterine  contraction,*  that,  which,' 
ifailing  flatly  in  some  cases,  in  others,  however,  seems  to  operate  in 
ithe  most  decisive  manner,  is  the  secale  cornutum,  or  ergot.  In 
; mwder,  in  infusimi,  in  decoction,  it  may  be  given  ; and  suspecting 
from  some  experiments  made,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William 
^outh,  that  its  virtues  reside  in  a vegetable  alkaloid,  I presume  it 
; may  hereafter  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pill,  like  the  quinine 
i when  probably  it  may  be  found  less  offensive  to  the  stomach  --l 
;Vvould  invite  the  chemists  to  the  investigation  of  this  point  In 
,:-:encral,  my  formula  has  been,  of  ergot  5j.  in  coarse  powder,  of 
foiling  water  three  ounces,  to  be  decocted  rapidly  to  one  half,  the 
i 


..  TheEr^oto  Rycloes  not  satisfactorily  appear  to  have  any  dominion  over  tl,e  uterns 
acept  .n  .ts  partur.ent  state.  U certainly  exerts  no  influence  on  it  in  its  amenorrhJal’ 
5 .ransement,  nor  .s  ,t  probabie  that  it  would  in  the  condition  of  pregnancy  nntil  it  b -c  T 
1 ; iciteil  by  tlie  stlinulatinff  dislension  J.V  I .•  ot-came 

^ '"'  “<=69  the  peculiar  contraction  which  causes  the 

ipulsion  of  the  foitus.  This  is  a happy  circumstance,  as  it  prevents  the  abuse  of  dirl  “ 
j : 8 powers  to  a premature  expuision  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus.-/;,-.  KinglaJ.  ^ 
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patient  taking  of  the  decoction  poured  off,  one-third  every  twenty 
minutes,  unless  some  obvious  effect  were  previously  produced.  In 
one  miscarriage  of  the  third  month,  to  omit  others,  after  the 
administration  of  the  ergot,  I remember  the  pains  became  almost 
incessant  till  the  ovum  was  expelled.  The  ergot  will  not,  I thin  , 
act  unless  the  uterus  he  irritable  and  disposed  to  the  pains.  At 
Butler’s,  in  Covent  Garden,  you  may  get  supplies  of  the  secale 
cornutum.  It  is  principally  produced  in  America,  and  perhaps  I 
may  add  the  South  of  France. 


discharging  the  liquor  amnii. 

I„  as  many  as  thirty  cases  where  floodings  occurred  in  the  end 
of  gestation,  and  where  the  placenta  was  not  lying  over  the  os 
uteri,  Mcrriman  found  that  the  discharge  of  the  Iniuor  amnil  either 
stopped  the  floodings,  or  reduced  so  greatly  the  quantity  of  the 
bleeding,  that  it  became  no  longer  dangerons.t  By  R'S‘y> 
similar  circumstances,  the  same  remedy  was  tried,  and  in  flfty  or 
sixty  cases  with  the  best  success.t  Set  down,  therefore,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  liquor  amnii  among  the  remedies  for  suppressing  e 
floedfngs  of  the  latter  months.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  acconiplish 
this  t Lryiiig  one  or  two  fiiigers  of  the  left  hand  through  the  os 


. The  secale  cornutum,  diseasea  rye,  or  settle  er.ote 
morbid  excrescence,  like  the  spur  of  a fowl,  which  is  succeeds  to  much  raoUture. 

of  Linnieus,  especially  Inhot  climates,  when  a great  p,„,,,,tes  the 

The  cause  of  this  excrescentia.  disease  in  rye,  ^ Lnce  it  is  full 

st’rr::.:ro:r— 

or  .uppreMins  the  flessiug,  anS  a.  ,el  Sale  no  „ p,,  been  to  mach  dlminiOieS. 

1,  alllo..,,  la-ao.,  ^ *“ 

4th  edit.  p.  123. 
i See  his  Essay  on 


Uterine  Hsmorrhage,  Ac. 


i 


I 

j 
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I Uteri,  up  to  the  membranes  usually  felt  with  facility,  take  a bluntly- 
jj  pointed  instrument,  say  a female  sound,  for  example,  sharpened 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  this  instrument  puncture  the  membranes 
; and  discharge  the  liquor.*  Under  this  operation,  the  haemorrhage 
: becomes  diminished,  perhaps  immediately  ; and  although  the  ovum 

i may  now  and  then,  perhaps,  he  retained  till  the  end  of  the  nine 
■ months,  especially  if  opium  have  been  given,  yet  more  generally 
'!  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  whole  is  expelled,  and  the 
I womb  emptying  itself,  contracts  thoroughly,  so  that  the  flooding 
! becomes  entirely  suppressed.  In  all  cases,  in  the  middle  or  later 
I months,  where  there  is  an  obstinate  efflux  of  blood  from  the  uterus, 

I remember  that  you  have  in  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  a 
ij  most  powerful  remedy ; in  some  of  the  worst  floodings,  where 
I other  remedies  are  failing,  you  lacerate  the  membrane,  and  the 
‘I  haemorrhage  ceases. 


MANUALLY  EMPTYING  THE  UTERUS. 

By  manually  emptyrnj  the  uterus,  so  as  to  allow  of  a thoroueli 
contraction  of  its  cavity  and  constriction  of  its  fibre,  tile  bleedings 
may  be  suppressed,  though  not  in  oil  cases,  in  many.  And  there 
are  different  modes  in  which  this  evacuation  may  bo  accomplished  • 
Bometimes  in  floodings,  we  find  the  child’s  head  has  been  pushed 
down  into  the  imgina,  where  we  may  apply  a pair  of  forceps  upon 
It,  and  draw  it  „rlli.  In  other  eases,  and  these  are  far  more 
requent,  the  cl, lid  is  lying  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in 
he  cavity  o the  uterus,  so  that  no  part  of  it,  except  the  presen- 
tation can  be  felt.  Now  in  cases  like  these,  the  band  may  be 
introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  by  tlie  operation 


;l  • The  operation  is  performed  by  na«in„  „ /• 

ducing  a sharp  pointed  wire  or  f ‘“S<-‘r  or  two  info  the  uterus,  and  then  intro- 

‘p  membranes,  thus  ailowingthe'escane'^f  '’*®  P“rpose,  through  the 

I for  an  inch  round  the  orifice  of  separate  the  membranes 

: towards  the  fundus  uteri,  iastT  ^ ‘-e  band  to  he  pa.,sed 

latter  are  to  he  ruptured.-flr  Rvan’s  AU  T’  "'“‘"b  and  membranes,  when  the 

• i^yan  s Midwtjcry^  3d  «dit.  p.  472. 


i 
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of  tin  ning,  the  fostus  may  be  brought  away.  Even  in  the  earlier 
months,  although  the  manual  evacuation  of  the  womb  is  nnde- 
sirable,  the  parts  being  thin  and  lacerablo,  should  the  removal 
of  the  ovum  be  deemed  necessary,  it  may  sometimes  he  accom- 
plished. With  the  utmost  gentleness,  lay  the  left  hand  m the 
Lvityof  the  vagina,  passing  the  genital  fissure  for  l>”tp»«- 
Then  the  bulk  of  the  hand  remaining  m the  vagina,  let  the  ti 
and  second  finger  he  passed  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  so  as 
to  reach  from  mouth  to  fundus,  while  the  womb,  felt  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  is  by  the  action  of  the  right  hand  pressed  down 
upon  the  fingers  of  the  left.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  contents  o 
the  uterus  may  be  brought  within  reach  and  control,  and,  by  a 
small  action  of  the  fingers,  may  be  easily  J ’;"®" 

practicable,  this  operation  is  of  dubious  use  i ,f  « 

Lwisely  performed,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  risks  of  laceration. 
Thus,  sometimes  by  the  insertion  of  the  fingers,  sometimes  by  the 
operation  of  turning,  and  sometimes  when  the  head  of  he  elnld 
lying  in  the  vagina,  by  the  judicious  application  of  * “ ’ 

the  foetus  and  placenta  may  be  abstracted  ; when,  as  before,  the 
womb  contracting,  and  the  muscular  fibres  becoming  constricted, 
little  further  discharge  of  blood  need  in  most  oses  be  appre- 
hended, And  thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  principal  remedie 
to  which  you  are  to  look,  when  you  have  the  more  obstinate  am 
dangerous  discharges  of  blood  from  the  womb; 


SECTION  XL 

management  of  the  more  copious  floodings,  in  the 

LATTER  MONTHS  ESPECIALLY. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  sort  of  cases, 
...liatioii  practice,  and  of  the  utmost  importance— 

frcguent  inconsul  i^t  ouprac 

, mean  „„,.e  especially,  and 

you  find,  on  entering  the  apartment,  that  the  woman  is 
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Ij  already  dead  ; or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  that  she  is  lying  in 
ii  a state  merely  approaching  to  asphyxia.  To  two  dead  females  I 
!i  have  been  called  in  the  course  of  one  night,  both  destroyed  before 
; ray  arrival  by  large  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  womb.  And 
1 should  you  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind,  as  they  must  occasionally 
^ fall  within  the  circle  of  a comprehensive  practice,  your  first  con- 
( sideration  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  child. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  CHILD. 

In  some  instances,  the  foetus,  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  or  lodging 
!|  in  a dilated  os  uteri,  might  be  abstracted  with  little  disturbance  by 
ij  turning,  or  the  forceps  ; in  others,  the  os  uteri  being  shut  more  or 
*1  less  completely,  the  foetus  could  not  he  extracted  without  violence, 
by  the  natural  passages,  and  the  razor,  and  the  Ciesarian  incisions,' 
h would,  in  a scientific  view,  he  a preferable  method  of  delivery, 
ijlln  deaths  from  flooding,  however,  the  foetus  will  rarely  he  found 
il  alive.  The  interrupted  placento-pulmonary  function  frequently 
jj  destroys  it  even  within  the  uterus,  perhaps  while  the  mother  still 
'.survives.  Considering,  as  I do,  that  the  foetus  ought  certainly  to 
■ he  saved  from  drowning ; if  practicable,  I should  in  my  own 
I family,  wish  the  child  to  be  withdrawn,  if  this  could  he  accom- 
■^phshed  without  violence;  but  should  delivery  be  impracticable, 

I without  laceration  of  the  uterus,  or  the  Caesarian  incisions,  I should 
^forbid  It.  Before  the  patient  is  utterly  dead,  and  past  all  feeling, 
IJto  remove  the  foetus  by  violence  is  a horrid  cruelty,  which  we  must, 
am  sure,  all  of  us,  with  one  voice,  condemn  ; and  considering 
'iiow  possible  It  is,  that  some  sensibility  may  still  remain,  even  when 
un  ordinary  practitioner  little  suspects  it,  as  the  security  of  the 
!:  nother  is  always  paramount  in  British  midwifhry,  in  conformity 
•;  vith  this  principle,  I think  that  severer  measures  ought  to  be 
i:  orhidden  altogether,  interdicted  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
voniau  appears  to  be  dead.  Generally,  however,  under  these  lar^e 
•lischargesofblood,ou  arriving,  you  find  your  patient  still  liviim 

)ut  in  a state  approaching  to  asphy.via;  she  is  pale  and  ghastly,' 
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and  cold  and  gasping,  and,  in  great  measure  insensible  ; her  heart 
flutters,  there  is  little  or  no  pulse  in  the  wrist : she  lives  still,  but 
the  grave  yawns  under  her,  eager  for  its  prey  ; move  her  fiom  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  she  dies  ; disturb  the  clots  by  passing 
the  fingers  into  the  vagina,  she  dies.  It  is  clear  that  when  patients 
are  in  this  condition,  trembling  upon  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
there  is  but  little  time  for  you  to  think  what  ought  to  be  done; 
these  are  moments  in  which  it  becomes  your  duty  not  to  reflect, 
but  to  act.  Think  now,  therefore,  before  the  moment  of  difficulty 
arrives.  Be  ready  with  all  the  rules  of  practice,  which  those  very 

dangerous  cases  require. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THESE  HAEMORRHAGES  OCCUR. 

Called  to  a case  of  this  kind  myself,  the  first  thing  I do,  is  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  bleed- 
ings occur;  for  these  floodings  may  occur  in  the  pregnant,  or  the 
unimpregnated,— in  the  earlier,  or  in  the  latter  months,  without 
the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri,  or  with  a placenta  partially,  or 
altogether  covering  this  part— before  the  birth  of  the  feetus,  or 
afterwards— before  the  birth  of  the  placenta,  or  afterwards  or, 
in  twin  cases,  one  child  being  born,  the  other  may  remain  in  the 
uterus-or,  when  the  secundines  have  to  appearance  been  removed 
a large  piece  may  still  remain  in  the  uterus,  the  accoucheur  not 
suspecting,  in  the  latter,  still  more  frequently  in  the  earlier  mont  is. 
These  points  are  of  no  small  importance.  On  reaching,  there  oic, 
the  apartment  of  your  patient,  the  attention  should  be  directc 
immediately  to  all  of  them;  this  is  easily  done,  if  you  have  them 
on  your  mind,  and  should  certainly  by  no  means  be  neglected. 


has  THE  BLEEDING  BEEN  ARRESTED? 

If  I am  called  to  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  ap- 

proaches to  asphyxia,  I am  anxious  to  know  whether 
has  been  arrested ; sometimes  it  is  going  on,  m q 
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has  beon  arrested,  or  the  discharge  which  contiaoes  is  a mere 
a ew.  To  determine  a point  so  important,  I wouid  roconimend 
yon,  w,rt  ns  little  disturbance  as  may  be,  to  clear  the  blood  from 
e genitals  ; and  then,  again,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  may 
be.  to  spread  cautiously  a napkin  between  the  hips  and  the  bod  ; 

IS  done,  another  clean  napkin,  interposed  between  tile  tliiehs 
may  be  applied  against  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  if  there  is  no 
further  discharge  the  napkin  will  retain  its  whiteness,  but  if  the 

in°the'7  “”'7'’  »n  the  napkin 

a form  of  concretions  and  a red  patch,  broader  or  more  cir- 
cumscribed, according  to  the  guantity  of  the  discharge.  Of  the 
abun  ance  of  the  bleeding  y„„  may  judge  from  the  colour  if 
ed,tlien  larger  orifices  are  epen-if  pale,  then  smaller;  or,  at 
a even  s.  in  the  latter  case  the  discharge  is  smaller,  and,  of 
course,  less  likely  to  be  productive  of  danger. 

IS  the  system  on  the  rally  or  the  decline? 

In  cases  of  this  kind  also,  where  the  patient  is  approachiim  to 

i:.her:a:::7:::;tt-t^^  nveiiL_i„7“3: 

1,1  a . ipearances  of  amendment  which  after  vmi 

! lhave  been  in  practice  a little  i artci  jou 

-strength  is  rising.  On  the  mhe  h 7 the 

lj.timcs  meeting  with  different  caser  , , 

lirhage  is  stopped,  the  patient  is  “‘though  the  limnior- 

V * i patient  is  evidently  on  the  decline  After 

^ floodings,  women  sometimes  die  in  n , ‘ ^ ^ 

fluently  in  a gradual  manner-  , 

I lls  dart,  and  to  yen  she  st’  tf  ”™'  ‘ 

llhat  assistance  which  v„7  “ ''"f 

! have  seen  a J 7 '7“  '-y  transfusion. 

_ Oman  dying  for  two  or  tlirce  hours  inn-mi 

'onvinced  in  my  own  mind  i together, 

|he  sight  of  these  movin  7°  ''''  her: 

moving  eases  first  led  me  to  transfusion.  K.y,,c- 
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rienco  is  the  ooly  means  of  acqniring 
mortal  symptoms.  To  seize  the  tact  which 

determine  with  »f 

ensue  or  not,  the  cases  nuist  be  seen.  _ 

the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  death  arising  ’ 

must  refer  you  to  the  history  of  them  already  given ; it  m y no^ 

however,  he  amiss  in  the  way  of 

myself  the  fatal  jUposition  to  change 

■“  -r 

; a gaspi„;  respiration,  iihe  that  - 

iaetitation  of  associated  with  the 

XTrytigns  of  Inanition,  ''““^^“^g’rme^ldTeri^  or 

. foreshow  the 

event. 

CHANGE  OF  POSITION. 

Il.d  to  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a good  deal 
If  p^Ueut  lying  in  a state  sp- 
ot discharge  from  ^„„etimes  find  her,  as  you  enter 

preaching  to  asphjn.n,  y t„„ 

the  room,  sin-phca  . g ^apee- 

”"VTow  ; h yon  to  understand,  most  distinctly,  that  the 

””  f rlsture  is  very  dangerous,  and  that  fre, neatly,  when  . 
change  of  posture  y b When  a great 

is  allowed,  it  does  no  a o 

deal  of  blood  is  where,  perhaps,  for  two  or 

is  rallying  and  like  y occurred,  were  you 

three  hours  f,„„  „„„  side  of  the  bed  to  the 

to  direct  tk' P“‘"'  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  or 

other,  you  might  cause  ^ tifc.  One  woman,  m 

a renewal  of  the  'I'"' suppressed,  perished,  in  this 
“ Tder  observation;  to  appearance  all  danger  was 


manner, 
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over— -like  a thunder-cloud  it  was  passed  away— when,  unhappily, 
she  rose  to  the  erect  posture ; the  flooding  was  renewed,  and  she 
sank.  Many  years  ago  this  case  occurred  to  me,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind.  A patient,  on  whom  I performed 
the  operation  of  transfusion,  and  who  was  very  effectually  re- 
lieved by  It  (ultimately  recovering)  two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
was  so  urgent  with  me  to  allow  a change  of  position,  that  my 
feelings  subduing  my  judgment,  I assented.  From  this  disturbance 
of  the  body,  however,  such  perturbation  of  the  heart  ensued,  that 
for  three  or  four  minutes  together,  I thought  the  patient  would 
have  sunk;  and,  really,  the  recovery  might  more  properly  be 
ascribed  to  our  good  fortune,  than  our  good  practice.  l' was 
once  called  to  a patient,  in  whom  there  was  a large  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  and  where  the  woman  was  reduced  to 
a state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  though  likely  to  do  well;  this 
woman,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  was  moved,  and  for  a few  minutes 
her  life  seemed,  of  consequence,  to  be  in  danger  the  most  immi- 
nent. So  to  revert  to  the  rule  with  which  I set  out,  and  which 
these  facts  illustrate,  remember,  that  if  you  are  called  to  cases  in 
which  the  women  are  lying  in  a condition  approaching  to  asphyxia, 
you  ought  never  without  need  to  move  them  at  all— and,  above  all, 
you  ought  not  to  move  them  into  the  erect  posture.  One  change  you 
may,  perhaps,  sometimes  make  with  advantage,  gently  and  cau- 
tiously raising  the  legs,  so  as  to  bring  the  blood  upon  the  heart  and 
. central  parts  of  the  body,  you  may  with  equal  caution  and  gentle- 
mess  withdraw  the  pillows,  and  suffer  the  head  to  sink  below  the 
’Shoulders;  the  head,  if  the  woman  chance  to  be  already  lying  close 
lupon  the  edge  of  the  bedstead,  being  allowed  to  hang  down  over  it  a 
llhttle  way  so  as  to  facilitate  the  access  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
pAll  this,  I say,  you  may  perhaps  do,  in  these  cases,  with  gentleness 
;^w.th  cautiop^iall  I add,  with  fear  and  trembling  ; but,  after  ali; 

II  am  not  al  ogether  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  practice 

mor  dare  I dogmatically  pronounce,  that  it  is  either  very  useful  oi- 
very  safe.  ’’  * 


/,  2 


!» 
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SECTION  XII. 

management  in  the  ASrHYXIAE  STATE. 

When  dosing  the  previous  section,  ire  were  engaged  in  mahing 
s„r:hsetati!nsnpon  the  management  of 

large  gnantities  of  blood  come  from  the  uterus,  the  ,,  ,ent  ^ g 
reduced  of  consequence  to  a slate  approaching  to  asphyx, 
subject  which  I now  resume. 


emptying  the  uterus. 

Called  to  a patient  labouring  under  the  asphyxia  of  flooding, 
probahly  one  of  the  “P"’*  propriety  of 

foetus,  or  whatever  else  may  he  g g means 

however,  of  -t  „ahe  your  de- 

uncommon,  awake  patient  depends, 

clsion  1 for,  on  your  ! 'it  remlbL^^  that,  if  the 

In  these  cases  of  „„  account  to  interfere  ina- 

flooding  be  ™PP”^^;J, nation  should  he  rashly  made;  disturb 
nually,  not  eve  bleeding,  and  the  patient  gasps— 

the  clots,  and  yo"  aws  her  !rms  abont  upon  the  bed,  and 

heaves— breathes  deep  y rally,— her  extremities 

aies.  Even  though  her  strength  in- 

warmer,  her  pulse  g » <,vmntoms  he  little  or  no  return 

creasing— should  there  wit  “ interfere;  distnrb  the 

of  the  bleeding,  it  IS  rmpropei  a threatening,  the 

a.-.,,..... 
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abundant  draining,  you  may  then,  perhaps  he  justified  in  having 
recourse  to  manual  operation — the  discharge  of  the  liquor,  the 
removal  of  the  fcetus,  the  abstraction  of  the  placenta;  operations, 
no  doubt,  of  danger  in  these  cases,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment ; but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  less  danger  than  the  con- 
tinued flooding  which  they  are  intended  to  suppress.  I regret 
that,  on  a point  of  practice  so  important,  I am  compelled  to  un- 
settle my  opinion  by  the  interjection  of  the  dubitative— perhaps  ; 
but,  after  all  I have  seen  of  these  cases,  I am  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  better  to  refrain  from  manual  operations  altogether, 
when  the  collapse  is  extreme,  even  though  the  flooding  return 
somewhat  copiously,  the  suppression  being  confided  to  other  re- 
medies before  enumerated,  or  to  the  effects  of  the  faintness. 
These  are  dreadful  emergencies,  and  surrounded  with  diflSculties; 
refrain,  your  patients  occasionally  sink;  if  you  do  not  deliver' 
blame  is  frequently  imputed.  I acknowledge,  whatever  opinion 
might  be  formed  by  those  about  me,  for  myself,  however,  I had 
rather  feel  within  that  the  patient  perished  under  the  operations 
of  nature,  than  that  my  meddlesome  hand  Avas  unhappily  auxiliary 
to  her  destruction.  Perhaps  the  rule  may  be  laid  thus:  when 
asphyxia  threatens,  if  the  flooding  be  stopped  wholly  or  in  a great 
measure,  watch  and  assist  the  patient  in  other  ways,  but  refrain 
from  manual  operation  and  disturbance  of  the  clots.  On  this 
point  of  practice,  among  competent  judges,  there  can,  I conceive 
he  no  doubt.  Further,  when  asphyxia  threatens,  should  thj 
flooding  pertinaciously  obstinately  „eo„,,e„ce  by  no 

nteans  very  frequent,  thong, , i„  J 

.may  be  JUS  .fiable,  provided  they  contain  the  only  rentaining  hope 
■of  effectually  stopping  the  bleeding;  yet,  if  the  patient  be  weakly 

and  much  collapsed,  and  danger  of  death  from  the  hand  be  im- 
,.„e  ,a.e,  ,t  may  be  wiser  to  abstain  altogether  from  mannal  dis- 
ftur  ance  and  to  commit  tl,e  woman  to  her  own  resources,  assisted 

by  the  o he,  means  of  suppression  not  obnoxious  to  the  displacc- 

i mcnt  of  the  clots.  coming  determination,  the  degree  „f 

; dfsturbance  l.kely  arise  from  the  operation  must  be  consbleL  [ 
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for  example,  to  panctme  the  '1'”«VaVw 

amnii,  may  be  proper  enough,  when  the  mt^ductma  of  the  ha  d 

into  the  cavity  of  the  nterue  would  be  certam  death 

third  place,  what  ts  to  be  done  m ^P^ 

rd:;r:C.r/-ecireom.^^^^^^^^ 

not  return,  manual  operafons  are  d to  be  d^P 

ehould  the  bleeding  ehould  be 

patient  havtng  ..gom  to  ns  P 

"r;re:t:^n:beLeaaway^^^^^^^^^ 

which  wiil  hereafter  be  expiained  and  prescribe  . 

COLD  ATTLICATIONS  SOMETIMES  ADVISABLE. 

Where  a great  deal  of  biood  has  been 

r:;‘u7'n.  - and  if  ^ ^ 

about  the  body,  the  application  of  “I  “7‘J/  , . Kven  in 

„eans  of  a naphin  - "“noTapp'ear  to  he  ne 

other  cases,  wheie  PP  *i- in  forms  less  extensive  and 

cessary,itniaybeproperto  adminis  er  ^ 

intense,  because  the  '“P"  p,ed  externally.  Never- 

vlnegar  and  water  may,  e.  • ,p  tate 

theless,  I conceive,  myself,  w^^^^P^ 

I am  now  supposing^  ^ tins 

you  touch  any  pai  t of  the  b y 

topical  refrigeration  ,t  „ight  be  hurtful, 

aomc  cases  in ’’  J , debilitated,  and  the  heart  and  arteries 
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PLUGGING  THE  VAGINA  NOT  GENERALLY  NECESSARY. 

I know  not  that  it  is  generally  necessary,  in  the  cases  we  are  now 
considering,  to  plug  up  the  vagina  ; because,  on  applying  napkins 
as  a test  of  the  bleeding,  in  the  way  formerly  prescribed,  you  will 
often  find  that  the  hemorrhage  is  altogether  stopped  ; there  is  no 
rush  of  blood,  and  no  largo  clots  are  coming  away,  tbe  circulation 
is  too  low  to  admit  of  this ; you  find  merely  a small  stain  on  the 
white  surface  of  the  cloth.  If  however,  the  plug  is  not  likely  to 
do  mischief  by  displacing  the  clots,  in  those  cases  where  the 
hsemorrhagia  is  disposed  to  continue,  I would  recommend  a closure 
cither  with  sponge  or  tow,  or  old  cloth ; old  cloth  I should  prefer. 
After-floodings,  I mean  those  cases  in  which  the  bleeding  comes  on 
after  the  child  is  away,  and  before  or  after  the  birth  of  the 
placenta,  are  as  before  observed,  scarcely  fit  for  the  plug  ; at 
least  It  is  only  a dexterous  accoucheur  who  could  use  it  in  such 
cases  with  advantage.  Tbe  cases  best  calculated  for  plugging  arc, 
those  in  which  much  blood  has  been  emitted  from  tbe  uterus' 
the  patient  collapsing,  and  the  bleeding  continuing,  while  the 
fffitus  or  ovum  still  remain  within  the  uterine  cavity. 


NOURISHJIENT. 

When  women  are  much  reduced,  in  consequence  of  large  quanti- 
I tics  of  blood  lost  from  the  uterus,  their  digestive  powers  are  in  a great 
imeasure  destroyed;  and,  certainly,  there  is  often  such  irritability 
(of  the  stomach,  that  whatever  you  may  introduce  into  its  cavity  is 
^speedily  rejected.  On  both  these  accounts,  you  will  find  in  dood- 
ling cases,  the  more  formidable  floodings  especially,  that  to  nourish 
"women  in  this  state,  as  some  medical  orators  have  advised  in  our 
:debating  societies,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task;  nevertheless  as 
nourishment,  and  the  support  that  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  arc  of 
no  small  impoitance,  when  women  are  approaching  to  a state  of 
asphyxia,  supplies  of  aliment  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked 
^Respecting  the  advantage  of  solids,  my  mind  is  not  made  up! 


( 
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Broth ; eggs,  differently  prepared  ; bread  and  milk ; milk  itself ; 
may  any  of  them  he  recommended,  the  last  two  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  procured  and  prepared.  Broth,  or  beef  tea,  re- 
quires a longer  preparation.  Half  a pint  or  a pint,  remaining  in 
the  stomach,  may,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  deemed 

a sufficient  dose. 


OPIUM  against  BESTIiESSNESS. 

In  lliose  cases  where  women  are  approaching  to  a state  of 
asphyria,  yon  will  And  sometimes  beginning  to  manifest  itelf, 
that  restlessness  which  I have  mentioned  more  than  onee.  e 
patient  wishes  to  change  her  position  ; she  throws  about  her  ee 
or  arms,  and  perhaps,  in  some  convulsive  moment,  suddenly  s e 
tarns  round,  though  perfect  quiet,  so  necessary  to  her  safety,  has 
been  strictly  enjoined.  Now,  so  far  as  I understand  the  practice, 
it  is  in  these  cases,  after  much  blood  is  come  away,  and  the 
patient,  of  consequence,  has  been  gradually  reduced 
to  irritability,  that  the  large  doses  of  opium  advised  by  Hainilto 
and  others,  as  Stewart,  for  example,  should  be  administered. 

L ftetiis  is  still  ill  the  uterus,  and  it  is  not  your  intention  to  carry 
up  vour  hand  and  bring  away  the  child  by  the  operation  of  turni , , 
it  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  proper  to  give  the  opium  in  the 
larger  doses,  for  it  might  prevent  the  pains,  and  the  spontaneou 
evacuation  of  the  womb,  though  it  is  not  so  power  iil  in  this  way 
as  mere  speculatists  might  suppose.  The  case  best  '„f 

the  opium,  is,* *  I conceive,  that  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  o 
restlessness,  and  where  the  child  has  been  taken  away,  or  where  it 
is  your  intention  to  perform  the  operation  of  turning.  Itmigi, 

. 1 ■ h nmum  seems  most  beneficial,  are,  states  of  irregular  or  spasmodic 

* The  cases  m which  to  he  turned,  but  where  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri 

action  of  the  uterus , ca  q delivery,  great  imta- 

pPevents  the  ready  introduction  oJ_t^^ 

more  generally  employed 

„i,ity  prevails;  hut  or  practical  experience  warrants.-Hr. 

in  ha*inorrliages  than  either 
Si/tiopsiJi* 
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indeed,  be  plausibly  argued  against  its  being  largely  given  in  those 
cases,  that  opium  may  prevent  the  thorough  contraction  of  the 
womb,  even  after  the  foetus  has  been  abstracted.  A serious  acci- 
dent, contraction  of  the  womb,  being  one  of  the  principal  securities 
against  bleeding  ; for,  as  I told  you  before,  when  the  womb  con- 
tracts,  the  muscular  fibres  contract,  the  vessels  becoming  contracted 
also,  are  closed  as  it  were  by  so  many  ligatures.  Notwithstanding 
this  plausible  objection,  however,  after  what  I have  seen  of  these 
contractions  at  the  bed-side,  provided  I expected  any  solid  benefit 
rom  the  opium,  I should  not,  on  this  account,  be  disposed  to  delay 
Its  administration.  When  opium  is  administered,  in  those  cases 
where  a great  deal  of  blood  has  been  lost,  it  should  be  measured 
according  to  the  effect  which  it  exerts  upon  the  system  ; for  ordi- 
nary doses  will  not  operate  on  a woman  half  dead  already,  from 
the  eruption  of  the  blood.  From  two  to  three  drachms,  by  measure 
of  the  tincture  of  opium,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  in  two  or 
three  hours,  provided  you  mean  to  operate  powerfully  on  the 
system,  the  practitioner  commencing  with  one  hundred  drops  and 
repeating  a dose  of  fifty  or  sixty  every  twenty  or  thirty  iiiiutes, 
according  to  the  effect  produced.*  Be  firm  in  the  use  of  the  opium 
but  not  rash  - you  may  safely  give  the  larger  doses,  if  you  give' 

When  the  op.nm  ,e  heg,„„i„g 

yo„t  hand  should  be  stayed ; if  i„i, ability  is  n,„„h  dintinished  i 
yonr  pa  ten,  become  drowsy,  if  there  is  a tendency  to  that  gar- 
rnlous  dehrnnn  wh.ch  you  may  often  observe  i„  women  where 

they  have  taken  narcotics,  then  you  ought  to  discontinue  its  ad- 
I ministration. t 


• Stewart  eihibited  a humlrecl  ilmno  . 

.until  the  desired  effects  were  produced,  ir"'  *"'■  tweiit  j minutes, 

leTerjt  hour,  uiitii  seventeen  grains  were  given"”  o"  “’’‘’P"""-  a"<l  three 

I, lurSing  from  the  womb,  attenSeil  will,  V ^^'00  raomct.an.,  two  case,  of  large 

.00,0.  me,  ..be,  a.c  ,b. ‘r  bVr:“;:;.“:r.“'" 

was  not,  however,  from  a 
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STIMULANTS. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  danger  lest  the  patient  sink  out  of  a state 
of  asphyxia  into  the  hands  of  death  itself,  so  long  you  are  to  look 
upon  fainting,  not  as  injurious,  hut  beneficial.  You  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  excite  the  patient  in  these  cases,  merely  because  she 
is  lying  in  a state  alarming  to  the  friends  ; but  if,  on  making  your 
observations,  you  perceive  that  the  system  is  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  instead  of  being  on  the  rally,  it  then  becomes  necessary,  at 
all  hazards,  to  support  the  heart  and  vascular  system  ; and,  inde- 
pendent of  transfusion,  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  or 
accomplishing  this  is  stimulus,  according  to  the  effect  it  produces. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  I think  you  will  find  the  alcoholic  stimulus 
answer  as  well  as  any  other;  and  it  has  the  advantage  too  of 
being  generally  at  hand.  Rum,  brandy,  geneva,  any  of  the  three 
may  be  administered,  but  perhaps  to  rum  the  pref^ence  may  e 
given.  In  the  diluted  state  you  may  sometimes  administer  it  ; say 
water  one  part,  with  one  part  spirit ; but  provided  your  patient 
can  hear  it,  as  she  frequently  may,  under  the  inertness  of  ^ 
inanition,  the  pure  spirit  will  he  preferable.  If  we 
pare,  a smaller  measure  will  he  necessary,  and  there 
risk  of  its  being  rejected  by  the  stomach.  According  to  he  effect 
produced,  this  stimulus  must  be  administered  ; and  )mu  will  e 
Lps,  he  surprised  to  hear  me  state,  that  I have  given  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  the  pure  spirit  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hou 
that  is  half  a pint  or  more,  and  this  to  young  persons  too,  who, 
may  be,  in  the  whole  previous  course  of  their  ^ 

vvhllly  unaccustomed  to  the  stimulus.  The  truth  is  like  all  th 
11  ^aarts  of  the  body,  the  stomach  is  half  dead,  under  t 
^ la  ...s  wa,..  dead  .0™ 


to  convince  myself  tl.at  it  was  by  the  opium  that  the 
careful  perusal  of  these  cases,  dubious;  but,  it  appears,  according  to  Stewarts 

women  were  preserved;  dim;;isbing  tbe  irritabiiity.  and,  at  ali  eve..ts, 

statement, that  the  opmm  decision  shewn  by  Mr.  Stewart,  are  well 

It  19  obvious  it  did  no  harm* 

deserving  of  commeudation.-Z)r.  ' 
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! lowness  of  circulation,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  acted' on  by  the 
spirit  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be,  provided  its  condition 
! were  more  lively  and  susceptible.  Half  a wine-glass-full  of  rum 

. may  be  administered  as  a dose.  Where  it  operates,  it  usually 

operates,  I think,  more  speedily  than  opium.  Wait  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  only,  and  you  may 
see  pretty  clearly  whether  the  spirit  will  act  on  the  system  or  not ; 
if  the  lips  are  reddening,  the  pulse  rising,  the  extremities  warming, 
you  have  attained  your  object,  the  patient  is  on  the  rally,  and,  for 
the  time,  at  least,  no  further  quantity  of  spirit  need  be  given  ; for  it 
l|  IS  not  to  stimulate  too  highly,  but  merely  to  touch  the  beam  of  the 
=1  balance,  and  turn  the  wavering  scale  in  our  favour,  that  the  spirit 

I is  given  at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  course  of  ten  or 

I fifteen  minutes  the  spirit  already  administered  is  not  observed  to 
act,  a repetition  of  the  doses  becomes  necessary,  till  at  length 

I you  reach  those  larger  and  extraordinary  measures  to  which  I 
! before  adverted. 


DEATH  AFTER  THE  CESSATION  OF  FLOODINGS. 

Dcbatnipocieties  liave,  I cunceivc,  no  place  ie  sciciilific  iiicdi- 
cme;  societies  for  discussioii  proffer  many  advantages,  but  the 
distinction  IS  too  often  overlooked  ; in  the  eagerness  of  debate  you 
1.11  sometimes  hear  it  asserted,  that  if  women  are  well  niaiiaged  in 
their  floodings,  the  after-floodings  especially,  however  alarming 
maybe  the  symptoms,  death  will  never  occur;  these  assertions  I 
have  myself  not  unfreiiuently  heard,  but  the  iiitrepiditv  of  assertion 
must  sometimes  be  rebutted  by  equal  intrepidity  of' unbelief ; to 
declarations  of  this  kind,  I always  turn  a deaf  car  ; I have  seen 
the  fact  to  bo  the  contrary : I have  seen,  that,  under  the  best 
I received  modes  of  treatment  sometimes,  and  still  more  freqiieutlv 
I under  management  of  average  excellence,  women  must  occasionally 
I sin  . or  IS  It,  I think,  arrogating  too  much,  to  affirm  of  those 
.who  make  these  assertions,  that  if  not  negligent  or  insincere,  they 
< can  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  those  more  dangerous 
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forms  of  flooding  on  which  they  are  presuming  to  dogma«se.  My 
observations  being  entirely  free  from  personality,  I deliver  them 
with  the  more  freedom.  In  medical  discussions,  to  deal  rashly 
and  roundly  in  asseverations  of  this  sort,  refuted  by  experience, 
can  have  no  effect  with  men  of  sense  and  observation,  beyond  that 
of  diminishing  or  destroying  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the 
speaker:  to  talk  in  this  manner,  is  to  butt  against  the  fact;  it  is 
(to  use  comparison),  to  run  the  head  against  a brick  wall;  or, 
if  I may  use  an  expression  less  homely,  but  not  more  forcible  or 
appropriate,  it  is  to  impinge  blindly  and  with  certain  discomfiture, 

against  the  solid  materials  of  truth. 

When  women,  after  large  and  dangerous  floodings,  are,  to  ap- 
pearance, recovered,  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  or  weeks  subsequently,  that  they  are  carried  off  by  vomittings, 
purgings,  and  hydropic  affections,  and  more  especially  by  purgings. 
After  the  floodings,  inflammations,  and  it  may  he  excoriations,  of  the 
intestine  membrane  supervene,  and  these  give  rise  to  irritability  and 
diarrhoeas,  and  gradual  or  more  sudden  declensions  of  Uiestrengt  i, 
under  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  maybe  taken  of  the 
patient,  she  occasionally  sinks  and  dies.  It  sometimes  happens  too 
and  if  I were  to  examine  the  pages  of  my  adversaria,  I think  I should 
he  able  to  adduce  several  instances  of  this  kind, -it  happens  some- 
times that  women  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  perish  under  flooding, 
or,  as  before  observed,  sinking  after  the  stoppage  of  the  bleeding,  in 
a manner  more  gradual ; they  are  one,  two,  three  hours,  or  perhaps 
longer  in  dying,  the  latter  cases  being,  I think,  by  far  more  re- 
qncnt  After  delivery,  perhaps  the  patient  lying  quietly  upon  the 
bed  a few  minutes  before  or  after  the  birth  of  the  placenta,  a 
sudden  gush  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  to  the  amount 
of  two  onthree  pints  ; instantaneous  collapse  of  the  strength  ensues, 
and  from  that  time  forth  it  may  he,  though  little  more  blood  is 
lost  the  patient’s  doom  may  be  looked  upon  as  scaled.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  at  times  she  rallies,  and,  it  may  be,  rises  so  conspicu- 
ously. that,  according  to  ordinary  prognostics,  you  would  expect 
her  to  do  well  ; hut  then  again  she  sinks  to  rise,  and  sink  again, 
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like  the  flashes  of  the  half-extinguished  taper,  with  a reluctance 
which  avails  her  nothing,  she  is  gradually  subsiding  lower— lower 
lower,  till  at  length  she  suddenly  drops  into  that  grave  from 
which,  under  the  use  of  received  remedies,  no  human  art  can  save. 
Of  twenty  cases  of  flooding  well  managed,  I believe  that  nineteen 
will  frequently  do  well ; but  probably  you  will  find  the  twentieth 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  I have  been  here  describing,  and  for  tins 
we  ought  to  be  prepared. 


TRANSFUSION  IN  THESE  CASES. 

If  transfusion,  with  all  its  effects  and  excellencies  about  it, 
should  be  found  hereafter  to  be  as  safe  as  other  received  operations 
o surgery  (venesection  for  example,)  it  may  then,  I conceive,  be 
performed  in  those  cases  where  there  have  been  large  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  although  the  danger  arising  from  the 
inanition  may  not  be  very  imminent.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  however,  and  until  we  have  further  proofs  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  safety,  in  cases  which  are  not  desperate  in  appearance,  I 
should  not  recommend  the  operation  of  transfusion;  but,  if  you 
have  under  care  a patient  in  whom  the  flooding  has  been  copious, 
in  whom  further,  the  womb  has  been  emptied,  and  the  hmmor- 
1 rhages  been  stopped  ; should  this  woman,  as  I have  myself  on 
1 several  occasions  seen,  be  sinking  gradually  into  the  grave,  so  that 
.even  to  those  who  have  seen  much  of  floodings  the  case  appears  to 
Ibe  without  hope:  under  such  circumstances,  I affirm  that  it  is 
Ihighly  proper  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  transfusion, 

, provided  we  are  competent  to  perform  it.  On  the  human  body,  no 

■ needless  experiments  should  be  made.  I speak  the  truth  when  I 

■ declare,  that  [ have  not  to  charge  myself  with  having  ever  by 

.speech,  writing,  or  conduct,  in  my  whole  professional  career,  among 
mch  or  poor,  m any  way  endeavoured  to  give  countenance  to  a 
contrary  principle;  but,  nevertheless,  I maintain,  that  desperate 
emergencies  occur  in  which  the  use  of  this  not  desperate  remedy 
may  ^ ‘l»ty.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  distinguisi! 
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these  emergencies,  asking  yourselves  these  simple  (jnestions;  if  I 
were  myscif  in  the  same  state  of  inanition  with  this  poor  creature, 
or,  more  interesting  stiil,  if  some  woman  near  to  me,  and  more 
than  dear,  were  in  the  same  slate  of  inanition,  should  I wish 
transfusion  to  be  performed  ? Provided  you  have  an  ordinary  share 
of  sense  and  experience,  those  piercing  whispers  which  enter  the 
soul  the  whispers  of  conseienee,  I mean,  will  tell  you  plainly 
whether  you  ought  to  operate  or  not.  Do  as  ye  would  he  done  hy ; 
in  surgery  as  in  ethics,  the  principle  universally  applies. 

In  performing  this  operation,  whicli  I shall  presently  explain  to 
you  more  at  large,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  iiijcct  any 
very  copious  quantity  of  blood,  for,  in  the  present  stale  of  our 
knowledge,  it  would  be  unwise  to  endeavour  by  large  injections  o 
raise  the  patient  at  once  from  a moribund  condition  to  a state  0 
vigour.  What  is  the  ordinary  average  measure  of  blood  required 
in  order  to  turn  the  trembling  balance  in  our  favour,  has  not  as  yet 
been  clearly  ascertained  by  facts  and  observations.  From  what 
little  I have  observed,  however,  I should  suppose  that  from  half  a 
pint  to  a pint  may  be  considered  as  a very  ample  supply ; 

Ll  persuaded,  that  of  those  women  who  have  sunk  nude  do 
ings,  the  greater  number  would  not  have  been  lost,  ecu  d they  hut 
have  retained  the  last  ten  or  sixteen  ounces  of  the  Mood  wine 

ilttagb  thave  said  an  operation  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  rashly 
nr«cribed,  and  although,  in  the  present  sUte  of  knowledge,  it 
Lght  to  be  condned  to  those  cases  only  which,  according  to  our 
hoLst  judgment,  must  be  considered  as  desperate  without  it , y 
lot  me  add  further,  in  the  way  of  caution,  that  where  there  is  ne« 

of  the  operation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sooner  it  - ™ 

better  1 have  myself  seen  two  women  die,  whose  lives  I feel  pc 
Laded  might  have  been  preserved  to  society,  had  transfusion  be 
:orc  promLly  beg-.  Anxious  to  refrain  from  the  "I-  -.J 

-T:  r t“llLotir  c—ce;  the 

irrtL  b:  ;:—  was  breathing  her  For  this  delay 
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I was,  perhaps,  to  blame ; but  I reflected,  it  may  be  not  without 
reason,  that  the  operation  was  novel ; in  the  retreats  of  my  study, 
I had  heard  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  it,  and  I 
was  solicitous  that  I might  not,  by  having  recourse  to  the  operation 
under  circumstances  where  the  need  for  its  use  was  ambiguous, 
ring  upon  myself  the  suspicion  of  being  a thoughtless  enthusiast, 
who  was  disposed  upon  all  occasions,  however  slight,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  transfusing  syringe,  and  upon  the  operation  itself, 
the  discredit  of  being  supported  by  such  an  advocate.  To  give  you 
a summary,  then,  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  important  on  this 
■point,  I conceive,  that  under  the  large  eruptions  of  blood  from  the 
uterus.  If  well  managed,  in  general,  say  in  nineteen  cases  of  twenty 
your  patients,  though  they  may  alarm  and  shake  your  nerves  will 
nevertheless  ultimately  do  well,  and  transfusion  will  not  be  re- 
quired. I maintain,  however,  notwithstanding  what  is  asserted  to 
t^he  contrary,  and  I boldly  maintain,  for  I am  irresistibly  borne  out 
y facts,  that  under  the  best  and  most  judicious  treatment,  and 
certainly  under  treatment  of  average  excellence,  dissolutions  may 
occur,  sometimes  so  suddenly  that  you  have  not  time  to  act ; more 
frequently  in  a gradual  manner,  so  that  you  see  the  patient 
sinking  slowly  by  little  and  little,  into  the  grave.  Now,  in  cases 
.of  this  kind,  when  the  patient  is  sinking  gradually,  I am  not  sure 
-that  transfusion  might  not  be  proper,  even  though  the  ovum  were 
.St  1 in  he  uterus  ; but  certainly  such  cases  are  not  adapted  to  th 
splendid  success  of  the  operation,  for  so  long  as  the  womb  is  un- 
cemptied,  the  bleeding  may  return,  and  the  blood  may  be  lost  a^ain 
las  soon  as  it  is  injected;  but  when  the  uterus  has  been  empt 
aand  he  hemorrhage  has  been  stopped,  (and  of  all  the  cases  these’ 

"re  the  nios  common,)  then,  under  the  conditions  stated  the 
'syringe  should  be  tr  ed  *1,  , me 

•fi  f ’ provided  the  case  be  obviously  desperate 

without  It— provided  too  vn.,  iv,  i ^ ^'L^lH-iato 

1 cu  too,  you  feel  conscious,  that,  lyinff  in  the 
situation  of  the  patient  u • . ^ ng  m me 

lyour  own  person.  T],e  ’oLj  u 

[of  delaying  it  1„  7 1 T 

oainfol  mortification  o”  I ■ ° " ' 

Ot  seeing  your  patients  perish  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  port— sink  at  the  very  moment  when  yon  are  at  length  pre- 
pared with  the  very  operation  which  might  have  saved  them.  From 
six  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  to  turn 
the  wavering  balance  in  our  favour.  From  one  or  two  friends, 
males  in  preference  to  women,  this  supply  may  be  obtained,  a 
larve  injection  is  not  desirable  ; reaction  of  a lively  kind  wi 
sometimes  come  forward  on  the  subsequent  day.  Adhere  to  these 
rules,  and  you  cannot  wander  far  from  the  line  of  duty  ',  and  let 
me  ask  now,  where  is  the  folly-where  the  enthusiasm  of  all  this  . 


evacuating  the  uterus. 

Of  all  means  for  stopping  the  diseharge  of  blood  from  the  uterns, 
the  most  effectoal  hy  far  is  the  evacuation  of  its  cavity,  eit  er  y 
taking  away  the  child,  removing  the  placenta,  or  dischargi  g 
Ihinor  amnii,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ease.  Althoug  h 
hlever,  that  hy  so  doing  you  may,  in  ordinary  eases,  genera  y 
arrest  the  further  diseharge  of  blood,  or  at  “ - 

diminish  the  discharge  that  it  becomes  no  longer  • 

those  who  redect  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning 
did  not  lay  down  any  rules  which  may  enable  you  to  eci  ' ' 

eases  you  ought  to  interfere  with  your  manual  practice, 

cles  yo-u  ought  to  refrain.  From  laying  those  rn 

I then  purposely  abstained  ■,  for  I thought  they  would  he  be  er 

understood  if  given  in  another  part  of  the  subject;  ail  0 

part  we  are  now  arrived. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OP  DELIVERY. 

On  conversing  with  your  obstetric  friends,  or  on 
of  our  best  obstetric  authors,  such  ns  Denman,  for  e.xample,  o 

Burns  you  will  find,  ns  usually  happens,  that  by  difrercii  prac 

tioners  different  indications  have  been  marked  out,  by  the  in  in. 

tions  of  which  they  endeavour  to  decide,  at  any  given  time,  whetl 
it  be  proper  that  they  should  deliver  the  woman  by  manual  ope 
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tions,  or  whether  they  should  leave  her  to  her  own  resources, 
confiding  entirely  to  those  other  remedies  which  I have  already 
exposed  at  large.  In  determining  about  the  delivery,  there  are 
some,  not  unskilful  practitioners,  who  are  guided  mainly  by  the 
measure  of  the  blood  discharged,  and  by  the  effects  the  discharge 
produces.  Called  to  a woman  labouring  under  copious  flooding,  if 
they  find  her  approaching  to  a state  of  asphyxia,  they  are  anxious 
to  open  the  uterus  as  fast  as  possible,  abstracting  promptly  after- 
wards both  the  child  and  the  placenta ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  find  that,  the  patient  is  vigorous,  and  that  the  measure  of  the 
ood  lost  is  by  no  means  copi6us,  from  manual  operations  they 
retrain.  Nor  is  this  rule  without  its  recommendations  ; with  one 
capital  defect,  however,  it  is  justly  chargeable,  as  it  directs  us  to 
deliver  in  those  cases  of  asphyxia  in  which  the  disturbance  of  the 
clots  is  death  ! 

In  determining,  again,  whether  they  should  deliver  or  not,  there 
arc  other  accoucheurs  wlio  consider  the  effects  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii ; and  if  the  liquor  amnii  have  not 
been  discharged,  and  the  hmraorrhage  be  proceeding,  they  rupture 
the  membranes,  and  if  the  flooding  continue,  although  the  water 
have  been  evacuated,  they  take  the  child  away;  and.  In  many 
cases,  this  may  bo  found  a very  excellent  rule.  In  determining 
I . wbether  the  child  should  or  not  be  abstracted  by  the  hand,  many 
1 1 are  guided  by  the  relaxation  of  the  parts,  and  the  facility  of 
I. delivery,  if  they  find  that  the  vagina  is  thoroughly  relaxed,  and 
, I, that  the  mou  h of  the  uterus  is  open-large  as  a crown  piece,  for 
lexample-delivery  being  so  easy,  they  think  it  may  be  well  to 
: i.ntro  uce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  to  bring  away  the  child, 
the  placenta  or  whatever  may  be  lodging  there.  But,  on  the  other 

Ihand.  If  under  iarge  floodings  they  find  that  the  softer  parts  are 

trigicl,  an  occurrence  not  rnmmrvn  ^ -c 

. .1  .If  if,  as  more  frequently  hap- 

vpens,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  shut  altogether,  or  not  hroadL 

hail  a sixpence,  they  refrain  from  interfering,  laudably  fearful 
r est,  by  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  they  should  lacera 

.—ofter  parts.  Again  : By  the  age  of  .he  pregnancy,  man 
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„raclitlone.s  a«  guided : and  this  role  has  the  advantage  of  being 

pracutione  g fnr  the  period  of  gestation  may  gene- 

one  of  very  easy  application,  for  the  peiioa  g 

, i • ri  "Nrnw  in  the  latter  months,  say  the  last 

rally  be  ascertained.  Now,  m uu- i i to 

on  Lr,  under  dangerous  bleedings,  W 

discharge  the  waters,  or,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ca  y 
" uterus,  and  bring  away  the  ov,™ ; the  — 
duced  by  the  bleeding,  generally  facilitating  tiis,  wi  ^ 

Irlier  iloutlis,  say  the  first  three  or  four  as  w„™en  ri  ^ 
health  and  strength  rarely  sink  under  the 
altogether  from  manual  operations,  and  confide 
suppressing  the  bleeding,  or  in  deobstruents,  of  which 

valuable  is,  perhaps,  the  ergot. 

womb,  whether  partially  or  complete  y,  childlhould  be 

he  carried  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  „„„oct, 

brought  away.  Now  this,  as  a genera  , ^ 

and  to  it.  I believe,  all  experienced  the 

other  hand,  if  the  placenta  is  no  ^ly  Rigby  to 

uterus,  either  aninii,  a beautiful 

isX:: 

netrr-^  — byther*^^ 

„hich  has  deceived  many,  I mean  that  «f  J»'‘ 

flooding  cases.  The  silly  rule  .he 

a V.  ntul  T ime  the  e.xpression,  thougn  qunii  t, 

designate  it,  and.  l i , mav.  by  the 

hopfthatit  may  become  fixed  “1'™  “I^s  Jbere 

caution  it  intimates,  pi  even  y®"’'  ^ tic  uterus,  the 

large  quantitie  commencing,  leave 

womb  becomes  pa  y . p, ceding  the  less  the  pain,  more 

Ihe  patient  and  the  g u„dcrstand,  therefore,  if  tW 

rfpa;:st\:t— 
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considered  as  an  indication  to  interfere  than  to  refrain  ;*  for  yon 
liave  not,  I trust,  forgotten,  that  tiil  the  womb  is  eraenated,  the 
woman  IS  never  secure ; and  unless  manual  means  be  adopted,  if 
t e pains  and  uterine  efforts  are  wanting,  in  the  latter  months 
especinliy,  how  can  the  ovum  come  away.  You  are  called,  perhaps, 
o a cose  in  which  the  blood  comes  largely  from  the  uterus;  you 
ask  the  patient,  and  properly,  whether  she  feels  the  uterine  iiain. 

o,  IS  t le  reply.  Will  you  then  act  upon  the  silly  rule !— will 
you  tell  the  patient,  come  what  may  I can  give  no  manual  assist- 

ance,  because  you  have  no  pain  1 None,  I hope,  will  be  guilty 
of  such  folly.  In  8 J 

• you  have  very  little  to  do;  it  is  with  the  floodlng_it  is  with 
e danger  that  it  is  your  duty  to  contend,  and  from  them,  if 
possible  the  woman  must  be  rescued,  whether  there  be  pain  or 
not  A woman  sitting  quietly  i„  her  apartment,  being  seised 
suddenly  with  a large  eruption  of  blood  from  the  womb,  a prae «- 
tioner,  specious  enough,  but  of  small  experience  in  these  matters 
was  promptly  called  to  her  assistance.  Wo  be  the  woman  J'; 
these  circumstances,  who  is  deceived  by  an  exterior.  Have  you 
any  pain  ! was  the  question.  No,  was  the  answer.  So  acting  on 
.the  silly  rule,  without  even  examining  whether  the  pla'centa  was 
Hying  or  no.  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  the  practitioner  went  his 

jiway.  -The  flooding  continuing  he  was  summoned  affain  and  i,  • 

Ihe  acted  on  the  silly  rule  • therp  hoi  . ^ again 

tthat  nothing  could  be  done  • so  he  wcT  T'”' 

,:.and  went  to  sleep  l-h„wre’e  vi  , s h 7'' 

lIBut  we  bear  the  da.gl  1:71  •' 

::mdmirableresignatl„„.*  2 Jlt 

■Miroken  by  the  Lkling  of  I i beir  he  r'."'*  ' 

Clamour  of  voices_a  third  nm!'„  , 7'  " 

summons  had  arrived : to  the  l.ouse  of 


* In  the  most  danireroiiQ  i 

iml  patients  have  often  died  or  beenT  consequence 

Uuations  fro.  „hich  it  wal  iLe,;  plj;  TT 

fas  waiting  for  the  accession  of  the  pains  of  i h"  n”  Practitioner 

A a 2 
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the  palicl,  he  woet  a third  time,  aad  then  he  formd 

her  dead '-with  the  child  in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  placenta 
lying  over  the  month  of  the  womh,  the  parts  so  relaxed  and  op 
that  the  abstraction  of  the  ovum  would  have  been  a • it  ^ 

Beware  of  the  silly  rule.  In  general,  to  die  ts  no  jest 
jest  to  die  even  by  tbe  kick  of  an  ass. 

rules  regulating  manual  interference. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  rules  and 
which, in  flooding  cases,  practitioners  " l,ed 

nh:fr;r -t 

;n“hr::ah.ed  to 

Not  that  I hope,  in  laying  these  sufficient,  that 

your  practice  to  ^ ^ operation,  you 

adhering  to  them  as  to  the  rule 

cannot  err;  hut  this  a little  common  sense 

influence  of  these  maxims,  wi  eccentrically  into  the 

and  common  experience,  you  cannot  run  out  eccentric  y^ 

more  extravagant  errors.  ,„Lpther  earlier  or  later,  hut 

Bemember,  then,  that  in  floodings  i„  , 

more  especially  m t'"*  operations  arc  in  general 

state  .Po  patient  dies.  Watch,  there- 

improper- distuib  ^.^tarn  of 

fore,  nor  venture  to  re=or  , ^s  renewal  of  the  bleeding, 

the  strength,  and  the  copious  oi  „ and  more  secure, 

may  vender  the  operation  a on  floodings  of  the  first. 

Remember,  repeated, 

second,  or  thud  in  - the  health  may  suffer  severely, 

one  miscarriage  .he  patient,  notwithstanding 

yetwlthanordinaiy  s h„d,  therefore,  manual 

oil  our  “'“™;;‘!“*oessary.  should  bo  rejected.  It  may,  indeed, 
operations  not  being  nece  sa  y „„„ 

be  sometimes  advanlagco 
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or  two  fingers.  This  I do  myself,  in  part,  because  my  hand  is 
small;  and  in  part,  perhaps,  because  [ may  have  an  overweening 
confidence  in  my  manual  skill.  You,  however,  I strongly  dissuade 
from  this  practice,  till  you  have  been  formed  by  experience,  to  the 
higher  and  nicer  parts  of  obstetric  operations.  But  to  proceed. 
When  called  to  floodings  of  the  latter  months,  in  which  tlie  patient, 
not  in  a state  approaching  asphyxia,  still  retains  her  vigour,  re- 
member, in  the  third  place,  that  it  becomes  your  duty  to  ascertain 
by  examination,  whether  the  placenta  lie  or  not  over  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus.  Now  if,  the  placenta  covering  the  mouth  and  neck  of 
the  womb,  whether  partially  or  completely,  you  cannot  deliver  by 
turning,  you  may,  perhaps  advantageously  puncture  the  membranes 
when  accessible  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  turning  may  be  accom- 
plished, then  by  this  operation,  the  ovum  ought  to  be  promptly 
brought  away  ; not  that  this  practice  is  wholly  unattended  with 
danger,  but  that,  under  the  given  circumstances,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  we  can  adopt.  Remember,  lastlv,  in  latter  flood- 
ings when  the  placenta  is  not  lying,  whether  partially  or  com- 
pletely, over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  that  as  soon  as  the  flooding 
becomes  dangerous,  the  liquor  amnii  should  be  discharged,  and 
although  the  continuance  of  the  flooding  may  now  and  then 
demand  the  operation  of  turning  afterwards,  yet  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  such  a necessity  but  rarely  occurs;  so  that  to  tlZ 
I beautiful  operation,  you  may  safely  venture  to  confide 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  allow  me  again  to  caution  ymi  against 

I )you  tl,„t  from  whatever  cause  the  flooding  arises,  whether  in  the 
■ oarher  or  the  latter  months,  hefore  or  after  the  birth  of  the  ehihl 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  t,,e  placenta,  so  long  as  the  woman  i^ 

1;  y,ng  m the  s ate  approaehing  to  asphyxia,  the  disturbance  of  your 

I liand  IS  death.  Ah  hnw  T -.w  ■ r , ^ 

,,  An,  now  I commiserate  those  unsuspecting  but 

jlll-fated  victims,  who  arc  rl/ao.;  i x • , , ‘ o “i- 

. ° destined  to  perish  by  your  forgetfulness 

if  this  caution  At  thi<!  mraw,.,  <.  i-  xi  ° 

, 1 „ • , moment  live  the  women  who  must  sink 

tnnder  this  mal-practico  , i ® 

- X . * 'Htiodiicc  the  hand  into  the 

items  111  any  case  (111  fi.„  . . ® 

y be,  till  tlic  pregnancy  is  advanced  beyond  the  sixth 
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month,  is  0 good  general  maxim,  though  not  nniversally  apphcaWc. 
Not  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  hetore  the  sixth  month 
oforeguancyiscompleted-not  to  pass  the  hand  into  the  womb, 
unless  the  disk  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uter,  be  as  broad 
as  a crown  piece,  are  both  of  them  good  general  princ.ples  o 
practice,  and  ought  to  hare  their  influence ; but  they  are  not  um- 

versal  When  the  woman  is  utterly  dead,  the  chdd may  ea  s 

notwithstanding.  In  alarming  floodings,  it  is  often  safer  for  your 
reputation  to  have  another  opinion. 


SECTION  XIII. 

PRETERNATURAL  LABOURS. 

The  cases  of  preternatural  parturition,  in  a \ie\v  to 
ma!ks  upon  them,’  may  be  eommodionsly  separated 
namely,  those  in  which  the  operation  of  turnmg  becomes  equ.s  t 
in  order  to  bring  away  the  child,  and  .hose  ™ ^ 

operation  is  not  reguired.  I shall  commence  w.th  the  simp 
Les  —those  I mean  in  which  turning  is  not  necessary  to 
child”  then  of  the  eight  extraordinary  diflicultics  iii  preternatura 

;:ltatLs,and,in'amoredistantsection,of  those  cases  re, nirmg 

‘''ZTr— rlfcTse.  not  re, airing  the  operation  of  turning, 

r-  t prllpally  of  those  here  dcmonstrated,-the  presentations 
'of  the  L,  the  presentations  of  the  breech,  and  those  presentations 
wldX  of  -i  J nature,  partially  partake  of  the  character  of  both. 

foot  or  ORURAL  PRESENTATIONS. 

When  the  feet  of  the  child  arc  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis. 

nutation  is  made  out  with  certainty  only  after  the  os  u 
the  presentation  is  n membranes  have  been 

has  been  thoioughly  P i .i  Tf  at  this  tiiB® 

broken,  and  the  li,uor  amnii  has  been  disd^  t ' 

,ou  examine  with  a moderate  degree  of  attention. 
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under  the  touch,  may  be  reco^ized  with  facility,  unless,  indeed, 
with  all-powerful  ignorauce  or  negligence  you  confound  the  hands 
and  arms  with  the  legs  and  feet,  to  which  when  swelled  they  bear 
some  resemblance.  Even  before  the  disruption  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  complete  expansion  of  the  os  uteri,  if  you  make  an  exami- 
nation during  the  absence  of  pain,  when  the  membranes  readily 
recede  under  the  touch,  although  perhaps  the  disk  of  the  os  uteri 
do  not  exceed  the  surface  of  a shilling  ; — if  one  or  two  fingers  be 
passed  into  the  os  uteri,  the  feet  of  the  child  may,  I believe,  be 
frequently  detected  ; from  examinations  of  this  kind,  however,  it 
is  better  to  refrain,  lest  the  membranes  be  prematurely  torn. 

When  you  have  ascertained  the  feet  are  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  you  next  proceed  to  determine  the  proper  moment  at 
which  the  manual  assistance  of  the  delivery  ought  to  be  interposed 
—a  point  this  of  the  utmost  importance.  Mere  manual  operations 
are  easy  enough  ; a mere  novice  in  obstetrics  may  often  with 
facility  abstract  the  foetus  under  crural  presentations ; but  to 
determine  the  exact  moment  at  which  this  assistance  should  be 
given,  requires  a nicety  of  judgment ; and  you  will  find,  that  by 
different  teachers  and  practitioners,  different  rules  are  prescribed. 

Some  practitioners  there  are  who  take  their  indications  from  the 
laxity  of  the  softer  parts,  and  the  openness  of  the  os  uteri ; and  if 
they  find  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  wide  open,  and  that  the 
softer  parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed,  so  that  they  feel  satisfied  that 
no  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  shoulders  or  the 
head,  they  then  lay  hold  of  the  legs,  and  draw  down  and  bring 
away  the  foetus  as  speedily  as  may  be  ; and,  on  the  whole,  this  rule 
IS  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  In  general,  where  the  mouth  of 
-the  womb  IS  expanded,  and  the  softer  parts  are  relaxed,  the  child, 
-under  the  foot  presentation,  may  be  safely  brought  away 

By  Denman  and  others,  we  have  been  advised,  in  these  cases  of 
.crural  presentation,  to  take  the  indications  for  manual  interference 
from  a veiy  different  circumstance  ; I mean  the  elevation  of  the 
breech  For  when  the  breech  is  lying  out  beyond  the  external 
pai  s,  ey  ay  hold  of  the  legs,  and  accomplish  the  delivery  ; but 
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when  the  breech  is  lying  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  they  wait 
until  the  natural  efforts  have  pushed  the  nates  to  the  outlet.  The 
reason  of  this  rule  is  twofold;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that 
where  the  breech  has  passed  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  child  will  generally  be  found  to  come  away  with 
facility;  and  secondly,  so  long  as  the  breech  is  lying  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  long  the  umbilical  chord  will  not  be  subjected 
to  pressure;  and  so  long,  therefore,  without  danger  to  the  child, 
you  may  wait,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  further  descent.  When  the 
breech  is  pushed  beyond  the  external  parts,  and  the  chord  is  com- 
pressed in  the  vagina,  unless  the  child  be  promptly  abstracted,  it 
will  probably  die  suffocated,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if,  aftei 
delivery,  you  were  to  wrap  it  up  in  a bianket,  or  to  throw  it  mto 
the  water;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a prompt  abstraction  from 
the  pelvis. 

There  is  yet  a third  indication  by  which  some  determine  the 
moment  of  interference  in  crurai  presentations,  and  that  is,  the 
condition  of  the  umbiiical  chord.  If  the  chord  pulsate  strongly, 
it  is  said,  we  may  wait,  and  trust  to  the  natural  efforts;  or  at  all 
events,  if  we  give  any  assistance  at  all,  that  assistance  may  he 

administered  with  much  gentleness  and  little  activity.  I , on 

other  hand,  the  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  chord  is  becoming 
obscure,  if  it  is  interrupted  for  a time,  the  child  being  still  living, 
thougb  in  danger,  then  it  is  said,  we  should  promptly  extricate  the 
foetus,  otherwise  the  circulation  being  weak,  and  pressure  on  the 
chord  continning.  the  flow  of  Mood  along  the  umbilical  vessels  may 
be  interrupted  so  long,  and  so  eompletely,  that  the  life  of  the  child 

"y'sirhowever,  as  on  former  occasions,  I would  recommend 
you  to  take  the  indication  of  delivery  not  from  one  of  these  circum- 
stances singly,  but  from  a combination  of  them.  Called  to  a ciura 
lino  before  you  lay  hold  of  the  feet,  and  begin  to  draw 
presen  a , oarefnl  c.vamination,  whether  the  os  uteri 

T„  re’slr 

womb  is  closed  in  great  measure,  or  if  the  softer  parts  arc 
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I unusually  rigid,  you  had  better  not  draw  down,  for  doing  this,  you 
will  find,  when  you  have  got  away  the  feet,  that  the  head  and 
i shoulders  cannot  he  abstracted,  or  should  you  extricate  them, 
) overbearing  all  resistance,  you  will  bruise  and  lacerate  the  softer 
I parts,  and  perhaps  detach  the  head  from  the  body.  On  the  other 
j hand,  if  you  find  the  softer  parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed,  so  that 
i they  yield  in  every  direction  under  the  pressure  of  your  finger,  or 
I If  you.  find  the  mouth  of  the  womb  wholly  or  in  a great  measure 
! open,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  head  and  shoulders  is  not  opposed, 

I you  may  then  be  considered  as  so  far  justified  in  having  recourse 
I to  manual  assistance.  I would  not,  however,  have  you  lay  hold  of 
I t e egs,  and  draw  down  merely  because  you  may  find  the  os  uteri 
I expanded,  and  the  softer  parts  relaxed.  I would  advise  you  further 
! to  observe  the  rule  already  prescribed  by  Denman  and  others, 

I which  IS,  that  the  manual  operations  ought  to  commence  if  the 
I nates  are  lying  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  ; and  further,  that  they 
I ought  not  to  be  attempted  provided  the  nates  are  at  the  brim, 

! because  in  midwifery,  unless  there  is  a clear  necessity  for  it,* 

! manual  interference  is  improper  ; and  this  necessity  does  not  exist 
w len  the  breech  is  lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  as  the 
umhilical  chord  is  not  subjected  to  pressure,  and  neither  the 
mother  nor  the  foetus  incur  much  risk. 


In  de  erm.ning  when  you  should  give  your  assislauee,  in  a de- 
irery  of  th.s  kind,  I would  recommend  you  further  not  to  neglect 
! .the  state  of  he  umhilical  chord,  a circumstance  of  consideLle 
1 JO.  tance.  If  yon  And  it  pulsating  strongly,  yon  may  wait  a little 
llongei,  even  if  the  nates  are  beyond  the  external  parts,  for  they 
1 .may  come  down  somewhat  lower,  and  the  delivery  may  be  further 
cilitated  , but  If  you  find  the  pulsation  interrupted,  then,  as  it  is 
,c  car  the  action  of  the  licart  is  disposed  to  cease,  the  sooner  the 
00  us  IS  roug  t away  without  injury  to  the  motlier  the  better. 

I hose  are  the  principal  considerations,  then,  to  be  carefully 
-revolved  in  mind  before  you  lay  hold  of  the  feet  and  extract 
eware  o aying  hold  of  the  feet  and  drawing  witlioiit  reflection, 
inuc  y ccause  those  parts  are  laying  within  reach  ; before  you” 
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draw,  ascertain  that  the  os  uteri  is  expanded,  and  that  the  softer 
parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed.  Before  you  draw,  let  the  nates  be 
pushed  down  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  or  a little  beyond  it ; and 
where  the  umbilical  chord  is  pulsating  strongly,  he  less  prompt  to 
interfere,  recollecting  that  it  is  necessary  to  he  more  speedy  m 
your  operation,  if  the  pulsation  be  disposed  to  cease. 


METHOD  OF  GIVING  ASSISTANCE. 

The  method  of  giving  assistance  in  crural  presentations  is  ex- 
cecdinglv  simflo;  and,  indeed,  if  you  adhere  to  the  to''  »f  "ot 
iuterferiug  loo  soon,  yon  wiii  rarely  Bad  any  diffienlty,  » ft' 
of  the  ehlld  present,  and  the  abdomen  is  lying  open  the  bank  ot 
the  pelvis, you  may  assist  in  the  extraction  of  the  eh.ld  as  follows, 
the  nates  lying  in  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  or  beyond  the  oxleriia 
parts,  you  may  wrap  a handkerchief  or  napkin  round  the  l.mbs, 
layinv  hold  with  the  interposition  of  this  texture  as  the  grasp 
becomes  more  secure.  Your  hold  thus  obtained,  yon  draw  down 
swaying  the  child  a little  from  side  to  side,  lorward  and  backward, 
or  Ibliqnely,  according  as  the  one  or  other  movement  facilitates 
descent ; in  so  doing,  being  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  perineuim 
When  the  trunk  of  the  child  is  passing  the  pelvis,  you  inay  si  d 
up  one  or  two  Bngers,  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other 
promptly,  but  not  with  hurry  ; and  if  yon  hnd  that  one  of  the  aim 
(a  rare  accident)  is  disposed  to  descend  wllh  the  body,  taking  le 
hand,  yon  may  draw  the  arm  forth,  and  lay  it  flat  and  close  against 
the  side.  If  you  neglect  to  perform  this  operation,  the  arm  may 

start  out  at  an  angle  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  obstructing  the 

descent  ot  the  child ; or  should  the  diffienlty  be  borne  down  with 
impatience  and  violence,  fracture  or  eontiision  may  be  produced. 
Farther  (and  I consider  this  hint  to  be  of  no  small  importance,) 
when  yon  m drawing  the  thorax  through  fhe  cavity  of  the  pe  vis 
I would  recommend  yon  again  to  slide  one  or  two  fingers  into  tl 
pelvis  to  feel  for  the  arms,  and  to  take  care  to  press  them,  as 
may  be,  upon  the  pronioiitory  of  the  sacrum;  tor  it  somctim 
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I happens,  when  the  child  is  descending,  that  one  or  both  arms 

I become  fixed  bcliind  the  head  between  the  occiput  and  the  sym- 

j physis  pubis,  so  firm  an  obstruction  being  produced  in  consequence, 
that  you  are  labouring,  perhaps,  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  before 
you  can  get  the  arm  away. 

i With  this  precaution,  then,  having  at  length  brought  the  axillae 
I to  a level  with  the  external  parts,  the  arms  being  deposited  in  the 
I back  of  the  pelvis,  you  will  find  that  you  can  extricate  them  easily 
enough,  nor  must  this  operation  be  neglected.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  if  the  pelvis  be  large,  and  the  head  small,  the  arms  and 
i the  head  might  be  brought  away  together;  not,  however,  without 
j difficulty,  for  thus  combined,  they  occupy  much  room,  as  my  ap- 
I paratus  demonstrates,  a corresponding  delay  and  compression  of 
I the  softer  parts  being  produced.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  better 
I to  extricate  the  arms  before  the  head,  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
I axillae  being  brought  down  to  a level  with  the  external  parts,  you 
I throw  the  body  thoroughly  out  of  the  way,  placing  it  in  the  attitude 
most  favourable  for  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  and  the  in- 
\ tended  descent  of  the  arm  ; and  then  laying  all  the  four  fingers  if 
practicable,  if  not,  one  or  two  only,  on  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  you 
bring  down  the  arms  resolutely,  but  without  violence,  with  a sweep 
. over  the  face.  Be  careful  to  lay  your  fingers  into  the  bend  of  the 
I.  elbow;  for  if  you  plant  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  there  will  be  a risk  of  fracture,-at  this  early  age 
^ produced  by  slight  causes.  Having  got  one  arm  down,  again 
(Iby  a similar  operation  the  other  arm  is,  in  turn,  extracted,  nor 
.does  it  matter  which  of  the  two  be  first  extricated;  time,  how- 
i.ever,  must  not  be  futilely  wasted  by  indecision,  nor  must  you 
jiamuse  yourselves  by  attempting  the  extraction  first  of  one  arm, 

, tthen  of  the  other : remember  the  apologue  of  the  frogs— while  yoj 
..are  fooling,  the  child  is  dying.  Usually,  when  the  arms  have 
bbcen  extricated  in  the  crural  presentation,  provided  you  have  ob- 
^served  the  rule  of  waiting  till  the  os  uteri  is  wide  open,  and  the 
^-softer  parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the  nates  have  been  pushed 
to  t le  outlet,  the  escape  of  the  cranium  becomes  easy  ; now  and 


I 
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however,  if  the  pelviB  is  smell,  or  the  head  large-or  if  you 
hare  unwisely  heguu  to  operate,  when  there  has  been  some  little 
rifridity  of  the  softer  parts,  in  abstracting  the  head  there  may  he 
some  difficulty.  Now  your  first  object,  in  these  cases,  should  be  to 
acquire  a power  over  the  positions  of  the  cranium,  and  for  this 
purpose  with  both  hands  bearing  on  the  shoulder,  you  put  one 
finger  (if  practicable)  on  either  side  of  the  occiput,  and  with  one 
or  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  you  depress  the  chin.  If  the 
head  is  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  should  lie  toward  one 
side,  and  the  face  toward  the  other,  so  that  the  long  lengUi  of  the 
head  may  correspond  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  superior  aper- 
ture ; the  chin  of  the  child,  where  this  may  be  accomplished,  being 
brought  upon  the  chest ; so  that  of  the  three  longer  axes,  the  shortest 
may  bear  on  the  long  diameter  of  the  brim,  the  head  in  this  position 
occupying  least  room.  This  effected,  draw  down  in  a line  tending 
from  the  navel  to  the  coccyx— that  is,  in  the  axis  of  the  superior 
aperture,  swaying  the  head  however  a little  from  before  backwards, 
till  it  approach  the  outlet,  when  the  face  should  be  laid  on  the 
sacrum,  and  the  occiput  on  the  pubes,  the  chin  still  resting  on  the 
chest,  so  that  the  long  measures  of  the  head  being  again  put  into 
correspondence  with  the  long  diameters  of  the  aperture,  the  cranium 
may  emerge  commodiously. 

the  child’s  abdomen  in  front  of  the  PELVIS. 

In  crural  presentations,  we  sometimes  ftnd  that  the  ahdomen  of 
the  child  is  placed  in  front  of  the  pelvis,  instead  of  lying  on  the 
back ; and  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  case  maybe  conducted. 
First,  without  changing  the  situation  of  the  abdomen,  m,Uat,s 
Mtitandio,  you  may  extricate  the  fatus,  according  to  rules  already 
On  the  whole,  however,  I think  .bat  you  wdl  bud 

that  the  feetus  does  not  descend  so  commodiously  when  the  a 

dlen  is  lying  anteriorly,  as  when  it  is  placed  on  ‘ ' 

pelvis  ; and,  more  especially  in  this  position,  much  dilbculty  ^ 
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bo  apprehended  in  abstracting  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  head.  And 
hence,  in  crural  presentations,  when  the  abdomen  lies  anteriorly,  it 
is  on  the  whole  deemed  better  to  throw  the  belly  of  the  child  to  the 
hack  of  the  mother,  as  soon  as  the  operation  can  be  performed, 
and  on  different  occasions  this  may  he  attempted.  Thus  you  may 
endeavour  to  place  the  abdomen  on  the  back,  after  you  have  drawn 
the  head  and  arms  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  you  will  find 
It  IS  very  difficult  to  accomplish  it  at  this  time,  as  the  head  and 
arms  become  impacted  : or  you  may  attempt  this  operation  as 
soon  as  you  have  laid  hold  of  the  feet-succeeding  sometimes, 
though  you  may  fail  not  infrequently,  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
sessing sufficient  command  over  the  body  of  the  child  within  the 
uterus.  As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  so  here,  the  turn  will 
he  best  accomplished  when  the  thighs  make  their  appearance, 
the  nates  lying  just  below  the  superior  aperture,  and  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  body  above.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  nates 
approacli.  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  thighs  lying  within  your 
grasp,  the  turn  should  be  attempted  ; for  this  purpose,  laying  hold 
of  the  thighs  close  upon  the  outlet  with  the  left  hand,  and  spread- 
ing on  the  back  when  practicable,  tbe  fingers  of  the  right,  you 
diaw  the  child  backward  upon  the  sacrum,  so  as  to  bring  the  axis 
of  Its  body  nearly  on  a line  with  the  axis  on  the  brim,  (always 
icautious  however,  lest  you  injure  the  perineum.)  and  preparation 
tthus  made  by  the  co-operating  of  the  two  bands,  with  gentleness 
)yct  lesolution,  you  change  the  situation  gradually,  as  the  parts’ 

™ay  bear  transferring,  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  over  the  side  of 
ithe  pelvis  from  the  front  to  the  back. 


erhors  i»  the  >iahaoe.ient  or  CRORAE  presentat;oks. 


Ill  Hio  manageincEt  of  the  crural  prosciitatioiis,  tlio  following  are 
^ic  principal  errors  against  which  yon  ought  to  guard.  The  iiilLke 
.f  the  arm  for  the  leg, -the  extraction  of  the  fetus,  without  pro- 
^oualy  ascertaining  whether  the  inonieut  of  iiitcrfereiice  is  arrive, 1 
e iieg  ec  mg  to  turn  the  abdomen  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis 
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!c  rlUnnsed  to  descend  with  the 
-the  forgetting,  when  one  arm  s d>Bposed  ^ 

„ n«tRPe  the 

ra::i«r:caR.-,oRs  .a,. . 

chord  pulsates  „f  the  mother,  the  life  of 

rr:r::^.~ 

6cRlh  of  the  child  will  be  the  result  of  proerast, Ration. 


bheech  presentations. 

. 1 .n<,os  YOU  will  sometimes  find  the  breech  is 

In  preternatural  cases,  you  ^ 

lying  on  the  centre  of  the  pe  v^^  alive  under 

able  th,a„  H-  Feced.ng,  as  1 

the  presentation  of  the  membranes  arc 

the  breech  of  the  child  ‘ a probable 

hroken.ifyou  are  skilfuUn  the  os  uteri 

opinion  of  the  presentation,  by  carry  g 

thiring  pain,  waiting  «'\Xg  :r„l  „es  examining  care- 

relaxes,  and  then  of  this  kind, 

fully  the  characters  J interference 

however,  I do  not  lecoram  • ^„jeness,  occasion  a pre- 

„,itb  JlaWc  i„  cases  of  this  kind,  because, 

r"teady  assigned,  in  P-ernaturaUaboms,  the  rup- 

1 =v.nnld  he  delayed  as  long  as  may  oe.  v.  j 

:::;td°:bXraShas  been  discharged : lying  naked  under 
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I the  touch,  it  may  then  be  felt  with  facility-^its  roundness,  its 
so  tness  ; the  cleft  between  the  thighs,  the  genitals,  the  anus,  and 
portion  of  the  thighs,  [n  male  children,  yon  will  feel  the  scrotum 
. I generally  like  a fluctuating  bag.  In  presentations  of  tbe  nates,  the 
meconium  frequently  comes  away. 


ON  AIANUAL  INTERFERE.NCE. 

The  notes  presenting,  you  are  not  hastily  to  infer  tliat  mamiol 
. .nterference  is  necessary.  Nor  are  you  rashly  to  thrust  ti,e  hand 
r mto  the  pelvis  to  lay  hold  of  the  presentation,  or  to  thrnst  up  the 
I blunt  hook  or  forceps,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  artificial  mea- 
^sures  as  usual,  a meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad : interference  is 
jjustified  by  inexorable  necessity  only  ; and  in  general,  tl.e  same 
ipowers  which  detrude  the  head  in  natural  labour,  will  also,  and 
iperhaps  with  greater  facility,  pusli  the  nates  to  tlie  outlet  of  the 
[pelvis  ; in  these  cases,  therefore,  a principal  duty  of  the  accoucheur 
ns  to  wait:  put  your  hands  into  your  pockets,  and  not  into  the 
i-vagina  i azienm.  I he  familiar  ejaculation  of  the  Italian,  may  be 
iproperly  adopted  by  the  accoiieheur.  Some  practitioners,  when 
1 he  nates  descend,  are  aeciistomed  to  place  one  or  two  fingers  over 
the  bend  of  the  thigh,  right  and  left,  alternately  operating  as  with 

a hook,  carefully  drawing  during  the  pains  ; a practice  in  which 

[Werhaps  there  IS  little  harm,  if  cautiously  effected  ; but  really,  on 
Ue  whole,  adhering  ,o  the  general  rule,  you  had  better  abstain 

ogether,  unloss  interference  be  obviously  required.  By  the 

|iat„ral  and  unaided  efforts  then,  the  nates  may  generaMy  be 
i mu.shecl  upon  tbe  outlet,  and  when  Lo=  i ^ ^ ^ 

he  chord  IS  liable  to  compression,  assistance  becomes  necessary 
or  this  P-Potio,  grasping  the  hips,  eo-operating  with  the  pain 
woi.  may  draw  carefully  down;  and.  as  you  draw,  (the  .abdomen’ 

isf  he  child  lying  on  the  back  of  the  mother,)  yon  carry  the  loins 

.f  the  fietus  forward,  and  towards  the  ,non.  uenei*,  so  that  tim 

egs  may  of  liernselves  drop  forth,  when  the  case  becomes  footlina 
s a geneial  rule,  it  i,  g„„<|  p„„  _ ff- 
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„odd,e  witl.  tl».  at  an,  bat  to  leave  tboa.,  as  beve,  to  drop 
forth  spoataaeoasly  ; for  fractures  are  to  be  fca.ed. 


the  abdomen  situated  anteriorly. 

,r30.eU.esbappeas.aadertbefue.bp— 

otlyiagbeh.nd.rtejM^^^^^^  aseerta'med  by  examining  the 

ix'^f  .’be  frr^o 

lying  in  front,  or  m the  ^ the  abdomen  of 

rfro:::— - --- « 

the  head  and  shoulders  »iU  be  difficulty ; ' 

This  rcctiacation  may  o 

and  the  proper  moment  for  at  ^ „ates  are 

reached  to  the  external  parts.  ^ r,.o„,  j„u 

at  the  brim,  I would  not  to  which,  as 

must  carry  the  53  oxeeedingly  averse.  Neither 

you  know,  a go  ^ratification,  to  wait  tiii  the  feet  are 

shouid  1 adv.se  you,  bef  ^_,r  j„  the  ca- 

eseaped  from  ’ ^rcome  impacted  betw«n  the  bones  of 

vity,  the  arms  q becomes  so  firmly 

the  pelvis,  and  t ic  ea  , ^ ^ ^ tbe  purpose  of  rectifi- 

fired,  that  the  turn  cannot  ^,.r  „3tes 

cation,  perhaps,  1 1 to  the  outlet  and  the  hips  hegm  to 

are  pushed  thoroug  % own  to  the  ^outlet,  a^^^ 

appear.  Grasping  “ resoiution,  you  endeavour  to 

little,  with  we  8 ' ,,_r  uterus,  and  failing  in  this 

““'“t  t:  arti.rease  as  you  find  it,  throughout  tbe  parturr- 

r:X^i;fbe  abdomen  to  lie  in  front.  But  to  proceed. 


MxVNUAL  assistance. 


As  the 


head  of  the  child  is  not  ahvnys  ex,i 


iicllcd  by  lire  unaided 
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efforts  of  the  uterus,  so  also  the  descent  of  the  nates  may  be  ob- 
structed, more  especially  if  the  breech  be  large,  or  the  pelvis  small ; 
so  that  the  aids  of  the  accoucheur  become  necessary.  Of  the 
various  helps  to  which  we  may  have  recourse  in  these  cases,  one  of 
the  simplest  consists  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  as  a blunt  hook. 
Into  the  bend  of  the  thigh  one  or  two  fingers  are  'inserted,  and 
drawing  down,  you  co-operate  with  the  pains,  performing  the  ope- 
ration  alternately  on  cither  side,  right  and  left,  till  the  nates  at 
ength  reach  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  To  co-operate  with  the  pains 
IS  of  the  utmost  importance;  without  their  help  you  will  draw 
•with  httle  effect.  If  you  have  not  power  enough  with  the  finger, 
you  are  advised  to  make  use  of  the  blunt  hook  ; an  instrum^’ent 
which,  like  an  ignorant  accoucheur,  has  no  feeling  for  the 
mother,  or  her  offspring,  and  to  which  therefore  I am  exceedingly 
averse.  In  careful  hands,  indeed,  it  might  be  of  service  ; but  in 
lands  coarse  and  rough  it  may  prove  a most  destructive  weapon 
even  tearing  the  limb  from  the  body.  Should  this  instrument  bJ 
necessary,  let  two  fingers  be  placed  over  the  fold  of  the  thigh 
and,  under  directions  of  these  fingers,  pass  the  hook  into  the  samj 
situation,  drawing  down  afterwards,  as  always,  with  mingled  gen- 
tleness and  firmness,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  hip  somewhat: 
this  accomplished,  you  operate  on  the  other  side  in  the  same 
manner,  alternately  acting  on  either  hip,  till  the  nates  make  their 
appearance  at  the  outlet,  careful  always  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  pains.  Preferable,  however,  to  this  method  is 
the  abstraction  of  the  child  by  means  of  a handkerchief,  re- 
peate  y tried  and  which  I fi„d,  on  the  whole,  to  succeed  very 
well,  hough  It  requires  some  dexterity  to  use  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose take  a ban  kerchief  (if  silk  it  is  preferable),  and  sliL. 

It  up  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hip  and  thigi  pass  it  over 

the  bend  of  the  th.jb,  and  bring  it  irately  down  afterward 
between  the  limbs,  adiustina  era  .n  * , •-t-iwaiHs 

t 1 1 It  so  that  It  may  lie  in  the  fold 

formed  by  the  limb  and  tlm  oU  i ^ ^ 

y iuiiu  aim  the  abdomen,  not  resting  on  the  midr1i„  c 

- 1:::  ':bi:“r " 

anner,  m the  same  way  a handkerchief  may  be 

B b 
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a,p«ed  to  the  other,  and  then  the 

lR.a„d  of  the  ,arte,  -jeta^UagJth^  P-,  ^ 

dowa  the  aatee  to  t e on  1 . 
the  descent  may  be  assisted 
as  explained  m a former  p • 

instrument,  you  cautiously  s i «nnlvin£  to  the  opposite 

afterwards  with  caution  and  hPP-‘';”  ^ 1',,  Jl.he 

danh  the  other  " 

forceps,  just  as  m o y f„__;ous  atrocious  violence— 

,„„  use  the  forceps  with  v.„lence^^^^^^^^ 

you  may  inflict  muc  ’ J £^j.  iiave  choice 

breaking  the  ““'‘I”  gentleness,  yon  n,ay  proc«d 

;,:r.;:  r •■" 

■ entirely  on  the  way  in  which  it  P V 

pen.  ainon  ^euririer 

M.  Capnron,  unless  very  gen  y 

But  it  happens  J ^„,lee  „f  delivery  will  sac- 

pelvis  is  very  small,  that  none  ..-adkerchief,  the  forceps, 

Led.  The  fingers,  the  hliiiit  hook  „bat  is  to 

all  have  been  tried  without  succe  ■ 
he  done?  Why,  in  cases  of  this 

are  justified  in  sliding  up  ^r  theLrural.  I have 

ejchanging  the  piesentn  ion  jb,, 

said  it  is  in  these  cases  only,  ^ Y recourse  to  this 

hreech  otherwise,  that  Y“"  LL  though  adopted  hy  some,  it 

operation;  for,  ” *'""“JLr  two  oood°reasons ; first, hecanse 
should,  I think,  he  reproha  ed  tw 

raore  children  are  horn  alive  rbis  way, 

crural,  presentation  ; and  seco  ^„„r 

you  bring  down  the  feet,  Lver  and  over  again,  not 

hand  into  the  ‘^e  "d  you  that  such  practice  is  to  he 

however  too  often,  I „arnings,  any  one  of  you  s» 

condemned  ; and  if,  j him  take  the  consequences, 

addict  himself  to  these  malpractices, 
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on  his  head  he  her  blood ! my  hands  are  free,  whatever  hefal  the 
patient.  Do  not  draw  down  the  nates  unless  dangerous  symptoms 
require  it,  or  unless  the  womb  have  been  in  action  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  liquor,  or  at  all 
events  till  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
the  uterus  are  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  descent.  If  the  chord 
pulsate  strongly,  the  child  is  in  no  danger  ; if  there  has  been  no 
pulsation  for  an  hour,  it  is  dead.  In  neither  case  need  you  accele- 
rate the  birth.  K the  pulsation  of  the  chord  begin  to  fail,  this  is 
an  argument  for  interfering,  provided,  without  the  smallest  risk  to 
the  mother,  the  nates  may  be  brought  away. 


errors  in  the  management  of  breech  presentations. 

The  grand  errors  to  which  you  are  obnoxious  in  the  management 
of  these  cases  are,  I think,  the  following:  making  a careless  exa- 
mination, you  may  confound  the  nates  with  the  facial  presentation, 
like  my  friend,  whose  instructive  error  I formerly  recorded  •— 
meeting  with  a breech  presentation,  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to 
draw  the  breech  towards  the  outlet,  without  further  consideration  • 
remember  that  this  practice  is  erroneous,  and  that,  in  most  cases,’ 
he  breech  will  descend  of  itself,  without  the  help  of  the  obste- 
Itiician.  To  draw  down  the  legs  without  need,  converting  the 
presentation  „ the  na.es  into  that  of  the  feet,  is  another  grea 
error  aga.nst  wh.eh  ,o„  have  been  forervarned  ; ren.e.her  the  risk 
of  lacerafng  the  gen.tals,  and  the  danger  of  destroying  the  child 
To  use  force  the  delivery  is  a very  fatal  error-lfe,  non 

Iccontusioiis,  lacerations,  fractures  rlpnii,  i ^ on  vi , 

■c  1.  . such  are  the  results  nf 

iforce  ; a disposition  to  violem-P 

, 'loience  is  your  evil  genius,  and  woe  be  to 

the  woman  whose  accoucheur  is  liaunted  by  it. 


' SECTION  XIV. 

mixed  presentations. 

wi.i, 

tafons,  and  on  those  1 shall  neat  remark.  Sometimes 
B 1)  2 
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„=  fhp  l^nees  • but  if  you  thorougbly 
one  leg  only  presents,  olnral  prcsenta- 

nndorstandthe  management  of  the  ii,„se  cases  of  rnaed 

.lens,  according  to  pr-  sader 

character  are  very  J descending,  the  feet  will 

the  nterns  to  act  of  itself  , and  „ becoming  crnral, 

protrude,— what  was  a presen  a ion  presentation 

so  that  no  peculiar  practice  is  required  here,  t 1 

is  of  a single  leg.  I helieve.  on  the  ^ ' 'b':  „e.nral 

to  wait,  asm  the  breech  case,  g.vmg  a ^ 

efforts,  which  will  most  probably  pus  ■» , ,i^e 

srLr„frLr;rybee^ 


SECTION  XV. 

ExTRAonniNAnv  nisncuETiES  ™ rnETEnNATVRAn 


CASES. 


In  the  abstraction  of  the  child,  under  the  crural 
sometimes  hapP<=-  « »nu.ial  the  pelvis  i 

di.cu,ties  i snan  now  proceed. 


enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 

From  air  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  enlarged 
bowels  being  tympanitic ; rarely  however,  ^ 

the  fmtus,  indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  j,„aer 

”"::r 

Xd  a gallon,  and  I have  a 

or  three  pints,  that  lia  abdomen  is  enlarged. 

Meddlesome  midwifery  ha  . necessary.  Though 

r 11  that  virtive  operations  aie  necessa  y 

lletatrifliller-a  case  contained  a gallon  of  water,  it  cam 
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away  unopened  ; the  pelvis  may  he  large,  the  powers  may  be  great, 
the  foetus  may  be  yielding  ; co-operating  with  the  pains,  careful  not 
to  lacerate  the  perineum,  (the  part  most  in  danger)  carrying  the 
foetus  from  the  sacrum  towards  the  abdomen  of  the  mother ; hu- 
mouring, leading,  you  get  the  child  away.  When,  however,  the 
pelvis  is  small,  or  the  parts  are  rigid  ; or  the  abdomen  bulky  in  the 
last  degree  ; or  the  pains  are  feeble  ; reduction  of  size  may  become 
requisite.  If  there  be  dropsy,  the  swelling  must  be  punctured  : if 
inflation,  perhaps  the  abdomen  must  be  laid  open  more  extensively  ; 
but  accumulated  gas  can,  I conceive,  but  rarely  require  tbe  opera- 
tion. That  a child  is  dead,  we  may  presume  when  the  chord  is 
flaccid  and  cold  for  an  hour  or  more  without  pulsation  ; that  it  is 
dead,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  when  the  body  is  begun  to  decay. 
In  the  general,  with  dead  children  only  can  it  be  justifiable  to  lay 
open  the  abdomen  when  the  enlargement  is  gaseous.  The  blood 
chills  and  curdles  at  the  thought  of  tearing  out  the  intestines  of  a 
Imng  foetus.  By  the  people  of  England-the  censor  and  monitor 
of  nations-wild  beasts  are  caged,  but  worse  than  these,  the  accou- 
cheur, meddlesome  and  violent,  yet  responsible  to  none,  has  been 

unwisely  let  loose  upon  society,  with  all  his  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion about  bim. 


TUE  position  of  THE  ARMS. 

When  bringing  n,,,d  ^ 

ca„rio"s  k-P  1 e arm,  in  back  of  its  cavily,  and  as  near  to 
the  face  01  the  child  as  may  be.  Where  this  role  is  neglected,  how- 

ever,  and  sometimes  from  other  causpts  dm  o 
• a,  , . , causes,  the  arms  may  become  fixed 

in  the  pelvis,  and  most  freoiipndv  ^ 

f I „ 1 1 T rm  , between  the  symphysis  pubis  and 

the  head.  In  difficulties  of  this  kinrl  Hr,  i 

to  be  your  first  endea- 

voar  to  extract  those  arms  in  the  ordinary  ,„anner!-the  ditferel 
Paris  of  the  opera, ton,  hotrever,  being  performed  with  more  than 
ordmary  mcety  and  energy  ; thus  yon  bring  the  axiiltc  to  a it" 
n etna  paits;  you  tlirow  the  body  tlioroiighly  out  of 
yo»tway,-an  operation  of  mnch  importance^  at  the^sl: 
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»i,lng  it  that  position  which  may  facoor  the  descent  of  the  arm 

LhwL  the  face.  Then  piacing  a„  your  hngers 

the  bend  of  the  elbow;  for  in  so  doing,  you 

bearing  there,  provided  the  obstruction  ^ 

may  bring  down  tbe  arm  with  tolerable  facility. 

be  done  in  those  more  difficult  cases,  where  aUenTtsjJ^  ‘ ^ 

fail  ? Why  here,  I conceive,  the  only 

open  the  cranium  with  the  perforatoi,  w len  ijowever, 

liberated  by  the  collapse  of  the  bones.  This  oper  , 
can  never  be  necessary,  till  you  have  ascertained  by 
directed  attempts,  that  extrication  by  ,3  jUcady 

This  operation,  too, can  never  be  j‘,33,,  flacci- 

dead,-tho  death  being  easily  ascertaiiie  y 

dity,and,  above  all,  the  total  cessation 

which  lies  immediately  undci  the  one  „fortunately  of  too 

tl„n,.ake  yonr  instrument,  the  way  of  a 

easy  use, -and  planting  two  aaparating  the 

director,  perforate  the  craniu  , accom- 

blades,  enlarge  the  opening  as  much  J the 

plished,  passing  the  crotchet  into  t e 
instrument  in  every  direction,  lace 

the  brain;  so  that,  soft  as  pana  , the  crotchet, 

bring  away  the  head. 


abstractxoxN  of  the  head. 

the  abstraction  of  tbe  bead,  in  these 
difficulties  occur,  divisible  into  four  ,33a ; 

.he  obstruction  arises  „ 3,  deficiency  of  room 

:!:r;:srtrc::os.ltvhicb  the  deficiency  of  room  IS  ^ 
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considerable  ; and  those  cases,  lastly,  rare  in  British  and  well- 
conducted  midwifery,  in  which  the  head  is  pulled  away  from  the 
body,  the  cranium  lying  detached  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
Where  the  pelvis  is  small,  or  the  head  large,  or  the  practitioner 
IS  unskilful,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  abstraction  of  the  head 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty  in  consequence  of  its  unfavourable 
position.  In  speculation,  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
usque  ad  nauseum — but,  in  practice,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
three  principal  varieties,  with  all  of  which  you  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. When  the  head  is  at  the  outlet,  the  face  and  occiput 
lying  on  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  the  chin  may  lodge  on  one  set  of 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  the  occiput  on  the  other.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  if  the  pelvis  he  large,  or  the  cranium  small,  or  the 
uterine  efforts  frequent  and  powerful,  the  child  may  escape  not- 
withstanding ; hut  if  the  pelvis  be  small,  and  the  head  large,  not 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  you  may  go  on  pulling 
1 till  you  actually  tear  the  head  from  the  body;  whereas,  if  you  turn 
I the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  to  the 
I symphysis  pubis,  drawing  the  chin  a little  downward  and  forward 
lupon  the  chest,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  and  the  head 
I passes  easily  enough.  Again,  when  the  head  is  at  the  brim  of  the 
jpelvis,  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  chin  of  the  child  lies  over  the 
ssymphysis,  and  the  occiput  over  the  promontory  ; the  long  length 
rof  the  head  lying  over  the  short  length  of  the  brim  ; so  that,  unless 
tthese  lengths  be  greater  than  ordinary,  the  head  cannot  be  brought 
laway.  Understanding  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  (easily  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  position  of  the  body,  which  lies  through 
Ithe  oudet,  under  the  eye  of  the  operator),  to  remove  it,  in  sol 
cases,  IS  by  no  means  difficult,  provided  the  accoucheur  be  resolute 
Jind  dexterous.  Grasping  the  body  with  the  left  hand,  and  then 
conveying  the  abdomen  of  the  fmt.is  gradually  to  the  back  of  the 

melvis,  acting  on  the  head  through  the  intervention  of  the  neck- 

mu  endeavour  to  turn  Nip  p).;,,  • i ^ ’ 

luin  me  chin  to  one  side.  In  doing  this  hnn, 

l«ver,  U,c  tender  con., .ago,  „f  ,„e  neck  .ay  suffer  fron,  eoniusiZ; 


f 
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if  the  bearing  there  he  too  forcible,  it  is  better,  if  practicable,  to 
la,  the  flagcre  of  the  right  hand  oa  the  aide  of  the  eramam  a d 
with  well  directed  pressure  there,  to  assist  the  reovemeat  of  te 
face  to  the  side,  the  two  hands  mutually  co-operating.  Shoe  d 
reetiBcation,  however,  be  impracticable  by  gentle  means,  you  m 
then  endeavour  to  abstract  the  head  by  raising  the  occipn  , 
depressing  the  chin  upon  the  chest ; so  that,  of  the  three  longer 
axes  of  the  bead,  the  shortest,  little  exceeding  four  inches,  may  b 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  short  diameter  of  the  brim.  In  Ita 
posiln,  if  the  pelvis  he  capacious,  the 

the  face  throughout  the  labour  upon  the  symphys  p , . 

delivery  cannot  be  aceompiishM  in 
lay  open  the  cranium  at  the  occiput,  riiis  tremendou 
sickeningoperation.however,  can  never  be  necessary  in  these  ca  e^ 
till  the  foetal  life  is  extinct.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murdei.  These 

^reTrhetdts  : “o:—  m C0„se<iuence 

Tr  “r’:::;:  •:  r ::r-ch  you  am  mry 

13  at  the  Diira  , anxious 

s";  ::  - head  may  be  in  a 

postil  favourable  enough 

^ r t.:;:  a:;';:  peivu  sma.., 

”';”™itrs’ea“  near  the  feet  of  the  woman,  consoling,  en- 
"g^lr,  of  course,  in  drawing  the  c*  y« 
downwards  and  forwards  on  ‘tie 

these  circumstances,  if  the  head  be  ^e, 

- 

or  the  pelvis  sm  , y ^ ,,„„„t 

SiferVrrl-1  trarti 

""t  tUtel  and  approach  the  loins,  draw  in  the  axis 
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of  the  superior  aperture  downward  and  backward  towards  the 
coccyx,  careful  not  to  injure  the  perineum,  and  the  head  will 
come  away  easily  and  safely  enough.  An  unlucky  case  !— an 
unfortunate  case!  Like  the  two  Amphytrios  in  the  comedy, 
Mis-fortune  and  Mis-management  are  so  like  each  other,  that 
their  nearest  acquaintance  cannot  always  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

In  bringing  away  the  head  of  the  child,  again,  you  have  some- 
times to  contend  with  difficulties  at  the  brim,  arising  most  fre- 
quently from  want  of  room  between  the  front  and  back  ; to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  will  next  proceed. 

Eight  or  ten  crural  presentations,  with  deficiency  of  room  at  the 
brim,  have  fallen  under  my  notice,— the  want  of  space  being  as- 
certained in  these  instances,  not  by  nicely  measuring  the  p°elvis, 
but  by  the  detention  of  the  head  at  the  superior  aperture  ; not- 
withstanding the  position  was  favourable  and  a full  abstractive 
force  was  employed.  When  the  feet  are  presenting  and  the  head 
IS  lying  in  the  brim,  the  body  being  thrown  out  of  the  way  into  a 
commodious  position,  a dexterous  operator  might,  I have  no  doubt 
apply  the  longer  forceps  or  even  the  lever  to  the  head  of  the  foetus’ 
and  draw  down  with  great  effect.  Steel,  however,  like  the  nerves' 

^ of  a rude  accoucheur,  is  apathetic,  and  has  no  sympathies.  The 
! ■ steel  of  the  instrument-maker  is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  the  steel  of 
1-  the  armoury  In  difficulties  of  this  kind  your  instruments  are  not  in 
.genera  needed,  and  Iherefore  I eoneeive  ought  not  to  be  employed. 
The  delivery  many  eaeea  may  be  elleeted  ae  folio, ve  .-Availing 
l•yo„^aelves  ,o  the  ntmost  of  yo„r  of  the  forms  of  the 

read  and  the  pelvis  respectively,  agreeably  to  principles  so  often 

llstated,  you  place  the  head  at  the  brim,  with  the  face  and  occiput 

the  sides  of  the  pelvis  and  the  chin  upon  the  chest;  careful  to 
(draw  in  the  axis  of  the  Inim  fi„h  • • i- 

^ the  navel  to  the  coccyx  ' ’ 

To  secure  the  command  of  the  head  when  practicable,  you 
p ace  le  wo  ngers  on  the  chin,  the  rest  of  the  hand  bearing  on 
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the  shoulders  and  chest  in  front-rrhile  the  other  hand,  resting  on 
the  shoulders  and  chest  behind,  you  ,-nss  a finger  as  h.gh  as  naay 
be  on  either  side  the  occiput,  olttaioing  that  bearing  on  the  ch.ld 
which  you  require.  The  child  so  secured,  you  request  an  as- 
sistant to  take  place  at  the  bed  side,  near  the  >»■“ 
patient,  and,  with  the  interposition  of  a cloth,  grasping  the  body 
of  the  fetus,  to  draw  obsequiously  under  your  direction.  These 
preliminaries  observed,  when  a pain  occurs  you  draw  down  in  co- 

„peration,-perhaps  swaying  the  body  a little 

careful  of  the  perineum,  however,-till  the  head,  brought  to  its 
proper  bearing,  you  say  to  your  coadjutor,  stop-lie  on  the  pu 
et  us  suffer  the  liead,  under  moderate  compression,  to  mould  itse 
-let  us  wait  for  another  pain  ; look  at  the  countenance-count 

the  pulse— reflect;— after  pausing  in  this  manner  for  one  or  t»o 

minutes,  during  a pain,  if  there  be  any,  you  draw  ^ 
vancing  the  head  a little  further,  and  again  pausing,  with  the  same 

caution  as  before,  allowing  the  head  to  become 

and  compressed.  And  proceeding  in  this  manner,  pull  ng  at  one 

moment,  pausing  at  another,  you  gradually  “7^ 

the  brim,  when  further  difficulty  does  not  usually  occur.  As 
head  may  slip  suddenly  through  the  brim,  be  P«i'“''"' 
suddenly  when  pulling,  or  the  head  may  dash  through  the  out  et 
and  tear  the  perineum.  Decapitation  will  be  the  effect  of  »u  e 
pulling  or  jerking;  but  if  the  cranium  be  a little  softene  y 
putrefaction,  you  may,  without  rupturing  the  neck,  exert 
gradual  manner  a force  so  great  that  the  vertex  opens  and  the 
brain  escapes.  These  higher  degrees  of  force,  howcvci, 
general,  are  neither  safe  nor  justifiable ; the  safety  of  the  mother 
rpa'amount,  and  is  better  secured  by  tbe  use  of 
' The  birth  of  the  child,  though  not  to  be  hurried,  must  not,  ho 

Te:,  be  needlessly  procrastinated,  as  the  chord  - P77 

and  death  must  ensue.  Under  the  best  management,  most 
children  are  still-born. 
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LAYING  open  THE  HEAD. 

Where  the  pelvis  may  be  highly  contracted,  the  abstracliori 
< of  the  foetus  must  be  attended  with  difficulties  still  greater,  to 
I be  surmounted  by  laying  open  the  cranium,— the  operator  pro- 
' ceeding  in  the  method  before  described.  When  the  head  is  laid 

• open  and  the  brains  have  been  pulpihed,  frequently  the  foetus  , 

• descends  with  facility,  the  cranial  bones  becoming  collapsed. 
INotwithstanding  this  reduction  of  bulk,  however,  the  descent  of 
tthe  head  may  still  be  impeded,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
(obsei-ve  the  following  cautions  :-Make  the  opening  into  the  cra- 
mium  as  capacious  as  may  be ; by  the  action  of  the  crotchet, 
adihgently  employed,  let  the  cerebral  mass  be  pulpified  with  more 
ithan  ordinary  care;  in  drawing,  place  the  basis  of  the  skull 
Fparallel  with  the  symphysis  pubis,  and,  which  you  may  easily  do, 

[bring  down  the  occiput  as  the  most  depending  part.  The  cranium’ 
consists  of  the  facial  bones  and  basis,  with  the  bones  which  form 
the  upper  part  in  a state  of  collapse  ; though  thus  reduced  in  size, 
these  remains  of  the  head,  when  placed  with  the  basis  parallel 
^ith  the  plane  of  the  brim,  nearly  fill  the  aperture  and  pass  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  drops  readily  through  the  pelvis  when 
the  basis  is  placed  parallel  with  the  symphysis.  If  the  basis  lie 
Ligainst  the  symphysis,  the  face  being  the  part  most  dependent,  the 
sacial  bones  and  neck,  a large  mass,  must  pass  the  contracted 
pelvis  together ; but  if  as  advised,  and  as  indeed  you  will  find 
most  easy,  the  occipital  bone  be  drawn  down  by  the  crotchet  the 
aacial  bones  will  pass  the  pelvis  alone,  the  occiput  and  neck  of  the 
thild  descending  through  the  contracted  pelvis  in  one  mass,  of  bulk 
by  no  means  considerable.  Before  you  operate,  the  death  of  the 
hild  may  be  known  by  the  continued  want  of  pulsation  at  the  root 
Tthe  chord,  not  to  mention  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and 
■le  putrescence  of  the  limbs  ; and  I may  repeat  a remark  made  in 

■ former  page,  I mean  that  it  never  can  be  necessary  to  perform 
Mis  horrid  operation  while  the  feetus  is  alive. 
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decapitation  of  the  fcetus. 

The  decapitation  of  the  foetus  is  not,  f think,  a common  occur- 
rence  in  well-managed  British  midwifery  ; hut,  in  a few 
i„  general  perhaps  ill  conducted,  the  head  becomes  detached  f. 
the  body;  and  this  constitutes  the  fourth  difficulty  of  wh 
I proposed  to  treat.  To  get  the  command  of  the  head,  is  in  les 
cases  the  principal  difaculty;  and  different  instruments  are  con- 
triyed  for  this  purpose.  The  courtly  St.  Araand,  I 
contriyed  a net  to  inclose  the  head  when  in  u cro.  Sp.eadug 
oyer  your  «ngers,  you  carry  it  into  the  cayity  o the  uterus,  f y 
can  ; in  doing  this,  you  ayoid  bursting  the  womb  or  yag^-  J 
can;  there  is  always  danger,  and  here  you  liaye  cbome  th  n, 
having  got  thus  for,  you  are  to  lay  the  cap  oyer  the  ; 

if  you  can;  ultimately,  by  means  of  this  invention  aWi  «ng 
the  head,  if  you  can.  This  inauspicious  impedimental,  J 

can  ” th  onghout  the  operation  meets  and  embarrasses  you 
L;,  turn.  The  rats,  in  council,  resolved  that  some  measure 
should  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  their  arch  y ’ 

garrulous  and  much  applauded,  conceived  it  7”  <> 

fo  append  to  her  neck  a bell,-sll.er  and  chased 

a form  at  once  classical  and  elegant , aye,i  ^ 

ouadriiped  Phocion  of  the  assembly,  and  deinolished  • 

’ different  instruments  for  extracting  the  head  have  f " 
trived  by  Levret,  Sracllie,  and  others,  but  the  forceps  y g • 
prefeUe  to  either.  Bearing  011  the  ffrm  -7”  d gi« 

foramen  magnum  occipitale,  his  '““7777;;’ 
a secure  hold  of  the  head;  nor  do  I think  that  the  aniicxa 
f ortwoor  three  vertebrae  to  the  head  won  preclu  * 

introduction  of  the  blades,  nor,  would  it  be  difficult,  if  n cessa  y, 

to  pull  these  vertebrm  away  by  i^^t  “ J^mismaXem™* 

A meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  When  Y 

otherwise,  the  head  becomes  detached  tom  the  b y. 

efforts  of  the  uterus  will  sometimes  push  rt  , 

unless  the  contracted  state  of  the  pelvis  show  that  such  P 
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vain,  these  efforts  should  be  fairly  tried.  When,  however,  the 
detached  head  is  to  be  abstracted  by  the  accoucheur,  he  may  first 
endeavour  to  fix  it  in  tlie  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  well-directed 
! pressure  from  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  applied  above  the  sym- 
j physis  pubis  ; and  then  taking  a large  strong  perforator,  he  may 
either  enlarge  the  foramen  magnum,  or  make  a large  opening 
i through  the  occiput,  abstracting  the  brain  at  the  aperture,  after- 
I wards  drawing  down  by  the  crotchet,— the  head  readily  descending 
I after  its  bulk  has  been  reduced.  Should  pressure  on  the  uterus 
I above  the  symphysis  be  insufficient  to  fix  the  head  firmly,  we  must 
I i then  obtain  command  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  instruments 
I j just  demonstrated. 


1 


TRANSVERSE  PRESENTATIONS. 

When  neither  the  superior  nor  inferior  parts  of  the  child  are 
Hying  over  the  centre  of  the  brim,  the  head,  I mean,  or  the  nates, 
jtthe  knees,  or  feet,  the  foetus  lying  across  the  pelvis,  further 

I (difficulties  arise,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  next 
i {proceed. 


escape  of  the  CHILD  FROM  THE  UTERUS. 

In  Burn’s  excellent  n-nrk,  I find  reference  to  a very  extiaordinarv 
■case,  wh,ch  the  womb  and  »bd„,„i„„l  coverings  becoming 
^open  at  these  apertures,  tbe  child  was  spontaneously  expelled,  the 
hjontan  nltnnately  recovering.  More  frequently,  when  the  birth  of  the 
■ifeetus  ,s  obstructed,  the  uterus  gives  way,  the  feetus  escaping  into  tbe 
;per,tonea  sac,  ly.ng  there  for  the  rest  of  life,  forty  or  fifty  years,  for 
example  ee„™,„g  converted  into  a ntass  of  bone,  and  occasioning 

a that  wbici,  results  from  its  bulk 

..tnd  've.ght  ro  Dr.  Cheston,  a very  distinguished  practitioner,  a 
^_a,e  of  th,s  k.nd  occurred.  The  won.au  live,l  subsequently  forty 

nd  m tbe  Museum  of  the  College  of  Su,geons,  under  tl.c  .lirection’ 
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of  the  very  able  and  obliging  conservator,  Mr.  Clift,  this  presenta- 
tion may  now  be  seen. 

In  transverse  presentations,  it  still  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  uterus  disruptured,  the  child  escapes  into  the  perkoneal  sac, 
and  is  brought  away  through  the  pelvis,  by  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing Carrying  his  hand  into  the  peritoneum,  through  the  lacerated 
opening,  the  accoucheur,  careful  not  to  lay  hold  of  the  intestines, 
seizes  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  draws  them  over  the  centre  of  the 
pelvis.  A case  very  similar  to  this  has  fallen  to  my  own  care; 

it  was  not,  indeed,  a transverse,  but  a vertex  presentation ; t e 

pelvis  was  narrow,  spontaneously  the  womb  gave  way.  My  hand 
was  carried  through  the  opening  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
opposite  to  the  bladder  (the  bladder  being  uninjured).  Caut.ously 
and  slowly  the  feet  were  drawn  down,  the  child  was  abstracted 
dead,  but  the  mother  ultimately  recovered.  That  there  was 
a rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  child  had  escaped  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  was  without  doubt.  I felt  the  contracted 
womb;  I felt  tbe  Intestines;  I felt  the  large  pulsating  artei.es 
I felt  the  edge  of  the  liver;  and  this  during  the  P-g-s  of  my 
hand  towards  the  feet,  which  lay  near  the  ensiform  cartilage . nor, 
thoucrh  curious,  is  the  case  by  any  means  singular. 

When  the  presentation  is  brachial,  there  is  yet  another  way 
which  the  fmtus  may  pass,  occasioning  but  little  --ty 
accouebeur  ; for  tbe  pelvis  being  large,  tbe  fmtus  sma  , 
active,  and  the  foetus  under  six  months  of  age,  the  c i y 
pushed  away  without  interference  of  the  accoucheur. 

!tand,  however,  clearly,  that -vhere  the  fortua  and  the  pelvia  are 

both  of  standard  size,  yon  cannot  snecced  by  this  method  o 

straetion.  Fracture  of  the  arm,  and 

consequence  of  rnde  attempts  to  hrins 

manner,  and  this  too,  by  the  fair  and  gentle  Imnds  of 

accoucheur. 

■ndications  for  mlvino  on  the  natural  efforts. 

The  only  cases  in  which  you  ought  to  conUde  the  delivery  to  the 
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ij  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus,  are  those  cases  where  you  perceive 
:i  obviously,  from  examining,  that  the  child  is  coming  down  into  the 
pelvis  ; examining  the  first  time,  you  observe  a small  descent; 
iP  examining  a second  time,  you  find  it  descended  a little  further; 

^|i  examining  again,  further  descent  is  observed,  the  foetus  advancing 
. with  every  pain. 

, There  is  too  another  principle  from  which  your  indication  may 
j e taken  I mean  the  age  of  the  foetus,  ascertained  by  the  " calcu- 
jllation  or  reckoning, » as  it  is  called,  and  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
jiprotruding  member,  allowance  made  for  that  enlargement  which 
Irresults  from  compression  and  intumescence.  In  general,  if  the 
rpelvis  be  of  standard  capacity,  if  more  than  six  months  old,  the 
TfcEtus  cannot  be  transmitted  under  the  brachial  presentation;  if 
{Jess,  It  may  pass.  Pelves,  however,  may  exceed  or  fall  below  the 
-standard  dimensions,  and  the  rule  must,  of  course,  be  modified 

. a notwri  I n/rl 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHILD, 

! Who,,  the  child  is  lying  transversely,  it  i,  worti,  ear  knowing 
that  evolufens  sometimes  oceur,  and  more  especially  in  brachial 
I .resentafon, ; a troth,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  parti- 
cularly .ndebted  to  a very  amiable  and  very  excellent  man,  I 
,.ean  Dr.  Denman..  Under  this  evolutionary  descent  of  the  nates, 
:,Oenmau  supposed  that  the  urn,  ascended,  but  Gooch,  a p,acti- 
-lone,  full  of  talent,  has  shown  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
•rm  scarcely  r.se,  the  uterus  at  all.  For  myself,  after  being 
present  at  two  or  three  spontaneous  evolutions,  . am  persuaded 

.^at  most,  not  all  cases,  as  Gooch  as  suggested.  tl,e  arm 
amains  at  the  same,  or  nearly  fLo  = i . 

, f II  • ^ ^ elevation,  pushed  a little 

) the  side  or  the  pelvis  whiln  v j />  , « 

..fVo  1 r-  J relaxed  and 

^rtttened  sometimes  durino-  . 

a-  • V,  1 -a  ^ generally  in  consequence  of 

• rtingiiished  vitality  under  cfr/vrtrwo  i a / l or 

^ aerstiongand  repeated  uterine  effort ; first, 

Jour^uit,  vol.  v,  fo?r7^™7nd  Ih 
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the  thorax  of  the  child,  thea  the  abdomen  and  flank,  nltimately 
the  hi,,  and  breech  are  urged  through  the  brim;  the  rarte,  not 
without  incurvation  of  the  softened  body,  successively  following 
each  other  into  the  pelvis.  Observing  these  ■'  spontaneous  evolu- 
tions,”  as  he  significantly  called  them,  and  unwilling  to  inteifere 
without  need,  Dr.  Denman  advised  that,  in  arm  presentations,  we 
should  always  confide  the  delivery  to  the  natural  eforts,  abstaining 
from  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  When,  in 
conformity  with  this  opinion,  in  several  cases,  these  piesen  a ions 
were  trusted  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  uterus,  in  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  expected  evolutions  did  occur;  but  in  some,  per  mp 
I may  say  many  cases  too,  the  evolution  failed,  and  tuining 
requfsite  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  under  spontaneous  elu- 
tions. the  children  were  almost  invariably  born  dead, -nine  out 
In,  for  example,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty.  For  the  pur  »e  of 
practice,  the  fact  itself  is  sullieient,  and  it  constitutes  some  ob 

Ln  to  Denman’s  recommendation;  “7  “fo  as  is 

add  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that  the  death  of  the  fmtas 

rather  the  preparative  than  the  effect  of  the  evolution ; in  ordc 
that  the  finis  may  be  evolved,  flexibility  is  necessary,  afid  tin 

flexibility,  in  *=7"  ^ i:  hirst 

rriften  bo™  dead,  and  because  a fe.  ^ 

the  powers  of  nature  should  fail  her,  as  a genera  praeliee 
improper  to  confide  delivery  to  the  spontaneous  evolut  , 
tli  teidcncy  to  evolution  be  shown,  by  your  feeling  the  * 

r aiaonien,  or  if  you  have  made  attempts  to  turn  the  erf 
without  success,  cither  from  want  of  skill,  or  from  the 
able  difficulties  of  the  case,  then,  indeed,  this  mo  e o 
should,  I think,  be  fairly  tried.  I was  called  ‘ 

the  neighbourhood  of  town,  where  two  or  three  accouche  . 

on  trying  myself  I Med  ^to^^ 

:r:r:r:i.ild  camJaway  by  the  spontaneous  evolution. 
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ORDINARY  METHOD  OF  DELIVERY. 

In  the  transverse  presentation,  however,  the  ordinary  method  of 
delivery  is  by  means  of  the  turning,  to  which  I have  so  often 
referred  ; and  in  different  ways  this  operation  may  be  attempted, 
l^aying  hold  of  the  cranium,  we  may  endeavour  to  bring  the  head 
over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  ; or,  laying  hold  of  the  breech,  we 
may  bring  down  the  nates;  or,  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  legs 
we  may  draw  down  by  these  parts  ; so  that  the  operation  of  turn- 
mg,  may  be  divided  into  three  varieties  : the  turning  by  the  head 

Of  these  three’ 

varieties,  the  craaial  turning  is  the  safest  for  tlie  child  ; because 
if  we  can  bring  the  head  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  no 
auger  ies.  the  u.hiiica.  chord  be  compressed',  and’ the liid  “ 
born  in  tlie  usua  manner.  Though  desirable  for  the  child,  hmv- 
ever  this  form  of  turnmg  is  unsafe  for  the  mother,  because  difficult 
for  the  accoucheur;  for  the  head,  large,  rounded,  and  slipperv 
escapes  from  the  hand,  and  the  repeated  endeavours  to  gra L i^ 
are  not  without  danger  of  laceration.  Neat  to  the  crural  tj  is 
he  version  by  the  nates  : and  as  I have  told  you  already,  more  c’hi 
ren  are  born  alive  under  the  breech  presentation  than  the  or  al 
In  the  breech  presentation,  the  lower  limbs  Ivinc  nn  tla  i i ‘ 
there  is  a groove  formed  between  the  thidis  i^  ^ i abdomen, 
chord  lies,  and  is  secure  from  Zur  ' ^ "■  " 

. your  hand  to  turn  the  child  ne  h ’ u mtroduce 

1 first  part  on  which  your  fijgej  foi' 

I bring  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  j ’hr  ” 
ever,  that  of  the  nates  Ton  th  , ^ 
cheur,  and  hence  though  safer  f H 
for  the  mother,  and  ! 1 I 

adopted.  Whel  we  tl  bv  r f 

chord  is  exposed  to  conf  l ^ knees,  the  umbilical 

passage  of  the  head  and  sl"^  l"""  . during  the 

objection  to  the  crural  one  ’ notwithstanding  this 

cases  we  may,  perhaps  with'”"]  ^"«'«alous 

perhaps  with  advantage,  turn  by  the  nate.s  or 
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t,e  cranlu.,  yet,  o«  tha  whole,  this  method  of  operation  h,  the 
feet  is  to  be  preferred. 

cesarean  operation  mav  be  sometimes  necessary. 

. « U has  been  proposed  to  bring  away 

In  transverse  presentation  , 

,ho  ehild  by  the  Cesarean  operat.oa,  , 

of  the  difficulties  and  cases  do  now  and  then  oecot  in 

would  frankly  acknow  eg  whole  not 

„hich  I eoueeive  it  would  he  le.  pa„M,  aud^ 

more  dangerous  to  the  mo  , hereafter,)  in  pre- 

Ctesareau  operation  (.mpro^d  as  t Y 

ferenoe  to  any  other  mo  e , u performed  in 

principle,  that  the  Cmsarean  /„  the  abusive  adop- 

'transverse  cases  -';=«7;"’*;radve,,turous,  there 
tion  of  the  Ca^arean  ^he  greatest  mischief  might  ensue, 

would,  1 fear,  be  no  e , „foTP  ’m  the  present  state 

Against  such  use  of  the  operation,  er  ’ transverse 

o/knowledge,  I feel  it  a ^^‘tisions  are  ever 

presentations  1 cannot  ,-,cnmstances,  rashly 

justifiable,  and  the  man  wh  , responsible  for  the 

performs  them,  would  render  imse 

'result.  Ye  men  of  genius,  with  ,,rink  from  your 

about  the  profession,  but  to  imp  ^ ^hey  may  appear 

auty  for  fear 

"r^oalgffihcauce. 

L„  conscience,  it  is  no  Norwich,  met  with  a 

Mr.  Scott,  a very  mte  igen  p ^ uteri  was  torn 

case  in  which  the  woman  elated  a.  large 

off  and  came  away  ftom  the  va, 

in  the  3,lrily  prove  fatal ; nevertheless,  as  a 

of  the  os  nten  would  not  n „h„.„etcd 

remedy  (I  mean  a normal  or  general 
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transverse  parturition,  in  the  present  state  of  experience,  it  ought, 
I think,  to  be  reprobated,  as  both  dangerous  and  inefficient.  If  an 
incision  were  made,  on  introducing  the  hand,  the  opening  would 
most  probably  become  enlarged  by  laceration  ; and  even  tbouo-h 
you  passed  into  the  womb  ivith  facility,  the  main  difficulty  would 
still  remam,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  the  hand  along  the  body 
of  the  uterus  to  the  fundus,  where  the  feet  commonly  lodge. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  EMBRYOTOMY. 

In  transverse  presentations,  I have  never  yet  had  occasion  to 
remove  the  child  from  the  uterus  by  embryotomy,  having  always 

patience  and  management,  delivery 
could  be  otherwise  effected.  Having,  therefore,  personally  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  operation,  I forbear  copiously  to  enlarge  on 
It,  though  a few  remarks  may  be  allowed. 

In  performing  embryotomy,  it  should,  I conceive,  be  our  first 
endeavour,  from  accurate  observation  externally  and  within  to 
ascertam,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  position  of  the  fmtus.  This 

' ZTJ  T J abstraction  of  the  child  in 

cavities^'^  ecap.tation,  I mean,  or  disruption  of  the  different 

is  a lonpla  ' ^ instrument 

- a long  large  perforator,  in  the  arm  presentation,  the  most  com 
mon,  to  be  introduced  at  ttm  [ . 

removed  at  the  on.  ' afterwards 

the  hand  and  the  sersure  of  the  feet.  Although,  however  a 

S::z:zT“Tr  ■ ;:r 

„ f j . ^ “ accomplished,  is  decidodlv  to  be 

I think,  by  Hdster  ^shmiirreTc*!''^  recorded, 

a semilunar  knife  with  cutting  parjiose, 

firm  yet  flexible  so  that 

modated  to  the’ situation  curve  might  be  accom- 

nent  is  to  be  fixed  an  1 t1 

he  head  is  to  be  det  A r"  ^ resolutely,  but  rationally. 

etcd  by  the  arm,  and  the  head  removed  from  the 
f:  c “2 
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uterus  separately  afterwards.  These  operaf.ous,  calculated  to  fill 
the  feeling  mind  with  disgust  and  horror,  can,  I conceive  under  no 
circumstances  be  necessary,  unless  the  fretus  he  dead ; and  it 
would  be  still  more  satisfactory  to  operate  when  putrescence  is 
bevun,  as  this  would  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  the  junctures,  n 
brLbial  presentations,  the  putrescenc,  is  known  by  the  state 
the  arm,  ascertained  the  more  easily  as  it  lies  under  the  eye  of  the 
operator.  Cases  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by 
tvros  in  midwifery,  a remark  which  f am  led  to  make,  as  our  young 
soldiers  are  sometimes  too  ready  to  beard  these  difficulties,  and 
precipitate  themselves  head-long  and  ill-armed  into  the  breec  . 

probabuk  effects  of  non-delivery. 

You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  in  concluding  the  subject,  how  it  is 

that  the  transverse  cases  terminate,  when  committe  en  ne  y 

Nature;  the  accoucheur,  forbidden  by  the  patient,  or  being  - 

capable  of  accomplishing  the  delivery,  forbearing  to  mte  fer 

When  the  child  lies  across  in  the  pelvis,  it  so  rare  ^ 

those  cases  are  committed  to  Nature,  that  we  ^-e  reaHy  1 1 

opportunity  of  knowing  their  natural  termination  , hut  it 

pflopo  the  women  would  die  unue 
probable  that,  in  some  few  cases, 

livered ; while  in  others,  perhaps  most  cases,  the  fcctus.  s 

matcly  recovering,  or  sinking  in  conseiluence  of  lacerat 
contusions,  exhaustion,  or  the  like. 
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in  most  of  the  obstetric  operations,  it  is  a point 
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0 interference ; for,  like  our  repartees,  our  obstetric  operations 
must  be  e.vactly  timed,  to  produce  their  effect.  Entering,  therefore, 
on  the  consideration  of  this  important  operation,  I may  commence' 
y making  some  observations  upon  those  indications  which  enable 
the  practitioner  to  discriminate  here. 


DIFFERENT  INDICATIONS. 

By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  turning  ought  never  to  be  attempted, 
unless  the  os  uteri  be  widely  expanded,  or,  at  all  events,  relaxed  in 
such  degree,  that  it  may  readily  dilate  under  the  pressure  of  the 
nger  ; nor  is  the  rule  to  be  despised.  Generally,  when  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  IS  wide  open,  the  hand  maybe  introduced  with  safety  • 
anc^  this  being  the  case,  the  sooner  it  is  passed  into  the  uterine 
cavity  the  better;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  os  uteri  be 

Tt’  7 '^77"  “easure,-the  disk  not  larger  than 

that  of  a shilling,  for  example, -the  introduction  of  the  hand  by 
dilatation  is  unsafe,  if  not  impracticable  ^ 

By  S„„,e  practitioneis,  again,  ,l.a 

_ fro™  l„e  ,a„.y  „f  aof.en  parts  ; and  if  ns  n,.er„„™.  i„J 

entranc"  o7X“l“V"  1 “ "'■»  f'e 
will.  Waisi  of  would  be  attended 

•advised  to  introduce''"  .r'lnld  "e"  whilst  we  are 

lated.  provided  the  sotr trt  Z '^u' 

t the  pressure  of  the  lingers  • nor  is  fl  ’ f f."  ‘"'O'’’  >'oW  ”"<lor 

for  when  the  parts  ar!  rieid  ,h  ^ 

P IS  a,e  „g,d,  the  hand  certainly  onght  not  to  be 


"Originally  presented,  to  endeavour  to 

■ head,  and  if  this  were  found  iniDrar!  “"k. ^"<1  to  bring  down  the 

■ away  by  the  feet,  or  in  any  manner  the  situ  V’  *°  bring  the  child 

’ * require.  But  we  learn  from  “iSencies  of  the  case 

‘ whose  Writings,  except  tbn!’  " “ ‘be  fifth  century,  that 

’ “‘■‘urning  and  delivering  childrenV^*'?"^^''  '"**eovered  a 

^ this  method,  with  some  alterations  and  im  ^ ^ ^ Presentations;  and 

ever  since  hi,  time  in  those  cases  now  c the  operation,  has  been  practised 

Or.  Denman.  ’ euueitlcred,  only  capable  of  delivery  by  turning.- 
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introduced : but  where  they  are  thoroughly  relaxed  with  proper 
it  a entie  operator,  with  a hand  of  a 
securely  enter  the  genital  cavity;  and  we 
without  show  of  reason,  that  the  sooner  he  ope.ates 

There  are  some  practitioners  who  lay  them  principal  weight 
a third  indication,  I mean  the  condition  of  tlm 
if  they  find  that  the  membranes,  unbroken  an 
are  pushing  through  the  month  of  the  uterus, 
turnLg,  considering  that  so  long  as  the  waUr  is  reta  , thcr 

no  risk  lest  the  child  become  .he, 

prevent  the  access  of  e lan  . liquor  am  nil 

perceive  that  the  membranes  are  acei  ^ 
away,  then,  without  much  regard  to  t^  aity  0 the  , 

expansion  of  the  os  uteri,  they  ^ , ,j  art  lies 

to  perform  the  operation.  Now  ^x- 

“loTrrihfdr^^^^^  - water  an  early 

-=;\t'c::d  is  d.rah. ; . ^ " 

that  so  long  as  the  " ^"^l^^'a^oinpts  to  introduce 

dreadful  lacerations  of  the  rule,  that. 

the  hand.  With  lespec  i „ccessarv  to  introduce  the  hand 

mean  which  declares  that  it  is  n - ^ 

so  long  as  the  I agree,  that  whilst 

retained,  to  it  I ^ere  is  no  danger  lest  the  tatns 

r t^rpried  atd  ‘ncLerated,  and  there  is  no  danger, 
therefore,  lest 

which,  useful  in  my  own  practice,  ^ 

the  following;-!  layjt^  areVthat  provided  the  operation  of 
every  practical  ma  more  than  ordinary  risk  o 

turning  may  he  ,,  ,,  ,,ecuted  the 

h:;e:*’.r™en,°!  deem  the  operation  safe  and  necessary,  do 
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not  needlessly  delay  it  an  hour — a quarter — I had  almost  added  a 
minute,  or  a second  ; and  this,  more  especially,  as  before  hinted, 
if  the  membranes  are  broken,  and  the  liquor  amnii  discharged ; 
; because,  while  we  are  delaying,  the  womb  is  generally  becoming 
more  active,  and  more  contracted,  the  dangers  and  difBculties  of 
the  0])eration  continually  thickening  in  consequence.  Indelibly, 
therefore,  let  this  principle  be  impressed  on  your  minds.  Never 
turn  without  need,  never  rashly  have  recourse  to  the  operation, 
without  considering  whether  it  be  or  be  not  safe;  hut  if  you  are 
fully  satisfied  that  turning  will  not  he  attended  with  more  than 
i .ordinary  danger,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  further,  that  there  is 
I no  reasonable  hope  that  the  child  may  come  away  in  any  other 
I manner,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the  better. 

But  you  will  ask  me  perhaps  here,  when  are  we  to  consider  that 


the  introduction  of  the  hand  is  unattended  with  greater  danger 
than  ordinary  ; or,  to  give  the  question  in  a more  practical  manner, 
when  are  we  to  consider  that  the  danger  of  turning  is  no  greater 
than  we  are  justified  in  imposing?  Why,  I consider  that  the  hand 
may  be  introduced  with  such  degree  of  safety,  as  may  justify  the 
operation,  provided  you  find  the  os  uteri  to  be  as  broad  as  a dollar  ; 
and  provided  you  find  too,  on  pressing  in  different  directions,  that 
the  softer  parts  are  thoroughly  softened,  the  patient,  perhaps, 

^ being  the  mother  of  many  children,  or  relaxed  by  copious  floodings. 
The  rule  then  may  be  given  in  a few  words,  as  follows:— In  ordi- 
nary cases,  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  as  broad  as  a crown  piece, 

. and  if  the  softer  parts,  be  relaxed  thoroughly,  the  introduction  of 
1 le  hand  is  not  exposed  to  greater  risk  than  usual ; there  seems  to 
I be  no  circumstances  preclusive  of  the  operation,  and  the  sooner  you 
commence  the  better. 


attention  to  the  state  of  the  nuADDER,  See. 


; is  attempted,  the  bladder  should  be  evacuated. 

'IS,  in  general,  it  may  be,  by  the  natural  efforts.  If,  however,  the 
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urinary  organs  bo  in  such  a condition  that  tho  pafent  cannot 
discharge  the  urine  by  the  natural  efforts,  provided  hut  httie  water 
be  collected,  the  catheter  is  unnecessary ; but  .f,  on  mak.ng  luves- 
tigatioo  above  the  symphysis,  you  find  the  accumulafon  .s  large, 

the  catheter  may  be  introduced. 

Unless  the  rectum  be  loaded  I should  dissuade  you  from  the 

administration  of  injections  in  the  way  that  some 
mended  The  intestine,  indeed,  they  clear,  but  they  also  stimulate 
the  uterus,  and  bring  on  the  pains  which  every  one  eapenenced  m 
these  cases  will  be  solicitous  to  avoid. 


POSITION  OV  THE  PATIENT  A~SD  YOURSELF. 

In  different  postures*  the  patient  may  be  placed,  when  you  aie 
going  to  perform  the  operation  of  tuiming  ; but  though  you  nee  no 
Lvaysturn  under  the  same  position,  for  ordinary  P-pos=s  you 
will  Li  it  most  convenient  to  put  the  woman  ,n  the  usual  obstet 
posture,  on  the  left  side,  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed-f.ame, 
with  the  shoulders  forward,  the  loins  posterioriy,  the  knees  upo 
the  bosom,  and  the  abdomen  towards  the  bed.  Nurses,  as  formerly 
“taerved,  me  apt  to  place  the  patient  with  the  shoulders  poster, 
and  the  loins  in  front,-a  position  exceedingly  incommodious 

the  operation  under  consideration.  ^ 

As  to  your  own  posture,  you  will  find  it  convenient  sometimes 
kntl  atL  bed-side,  a pillow  heliig  provided,  and  sometimes  to 


particular  situations  obtain  the  Le  aud  most  couveuieut  use  of 

in  the  choice  or  preferen  ^ the  child  remaining  the  same,  however  the 

our  own  hands,  the  pos  -ermrally  be  found  most  convenient.  Yet  as  that  s lua 

placed,  the  common  to  another,  aud  as  in  the  course  of  the  opera  on 

rrhlch  suits  one  practiUoner  y ^„^t  make  them  when  they  appear  nece. 

changes  may  be  expedient,  eve  y p 
10  hlmself.-Dr.  Denman. 
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Sit  in  a very  low  chair,  your  position  varying  as  the  operation 
proceeds. 


POSITION  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  FCETUS. 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  uterus  and  the  foetus,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  feet  of  the  child,  you  ought  to  have  clear  ideas  before 
you  commence  the  operation.  In  a preceding  part  I observed  to 
you  what  I now  repeat,  that  the  uterus,  in  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
lies  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  occupying  about  two 
I thirds  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  the  abdominal  coverings  and 
1 loaded  bladder  are  before  it— the  intestines  and  other  viscera  are 

• above  and  behind  it— and  the  womb  leaning  forward,  its  axis  lies 
1 parallel  with  a line  stretching  from  the  coccyx  to  the  navel;  the 
f fundus  pushing  forth  beyond  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the 
imouth,  seated  at  the  brim,  is  inclining  toward  the  lower  extremity 

• of  the  sacrum.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  ordinary  position  of  the 
nfcEtus,  placed  commonly  in  these  cases  with  the  shoulder  over  the 

os  uteri,  the  head  on  the  cervix,  and  the  feet  in  the  fundus 
with  the  loins  and  lower  limbs  carried  along  with  the  fundus  uteri 
owards  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  head,  and  arms, 
ying  behind.  Do  not  neglect  these  hints.  To  acquire  ideas  as 
correct  and  distinct  as  may  be  respecting  the  position,  both  of 

- e foetus  and  the  uterus,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
operation. 


I ascertain  the  position  of  THE  FEET. 

j Before  we  co„,me„ce  the  operation  of  taming,  we  ongh,  to  as- 
j erta.n  w.th  n.cety  the  p„,i,i„„  „f  feet, -whether  they  are  in 

h n-  fT  »>■ 

ii  irarm°mse'°"'il"'"'  pm  l-  And  as 

i lost  diffi  h f common,  and  as  it  is  unfortunately  the 

scivcd.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a brachial  presenta- 
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tion,  the  arm  lyins  forth,  beyond  the  external  partr  ; tre  are  by 
examination  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  feet,  in  oi  er  ‘ " 
may  reach  them  and  turn.  For  this  purpose  it  shonld  be  ohseire  , 
that  when  the  arm  is  extended , and  the  hand  is  place  ^ 

between  supination  and  pronation,  the  palm  of  the  hand  taUs 
direction  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  of  the  an  e 
of  the  loins,  the  thumb  lies  towards  the  head,  and  fte  little  ling 
towards  the  feet.  Well,  now,  applying  these  principles  o a^su, 
posed  case,  the  palm  of  the  hand  lying  to  the  -'7'  ■ • 

abdomen  of  the  child,  with  its  legs,  is  on  the  back  of  the  utm  , 
the  thumb  lying  to  the  right,  I know  that  the  head  is  to  the  ng  i ■ 
the  little  huger  placed  to  the  left,  I know  the  feet  ar  to  «.c 

also  t and  thus,  without  * ,„,.ain  that 

nary  attention  to  the  presentation,  I am  enablea  to 

the  feet  are  lying  on  the  back  of  the 
cl'mence  the^eration  of  turning,  considm- 

the  uterus  itself  t consider  what  is  the  position  of  the  ch  W , a , 
more  especially,  consider  what  is  the  position  of  the  fee  - 

Z all  means  let  this  he  employed  ; if  otherwise,  employ  the  rig  i ^ 
^ilut  intending  to  prescribe  any  hxed  rule,  I ^ 

,he  woman  lying  on  her  left  side,  tlje  iisiia  position,  you  will  ge^^^ 

rally  hud  the  left  ha^  eomniodious,  pro- 

back  of  the  uterus,  while  the  right  may  prove 

rided  they  lie  in  front.  Some  ,,  ,.,g„a.ion. 

left  hand,  and  some  always  with  the  .he 

just  made,  it  is  obvious  that  you  ought  to  acqu 

dexterous  use  of  both. 


ON  CASES  OF  EASY  TURNING. 
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DIVISION  OF  TURNING  CASES, 

After  a good  deal  of  observation  on  the  operation  of  turning, 
I have  been  induced  to  divide  the  turning  cases  into  those  in  which 
i it  is  easy,  those  in  which  it  is  diiScult,  and  those  few  cases  in 
1 which  it  is  impracticable,  either  for  a time,  or  permanently,  so  that 
3 you  are  obliged  to  resign  it  altogether. 


SECTION  XVII. 


ON  CASES  OF  EASY  TURNING. 


If  yOQ  adhere  to  the  wholesome  principle  formerly  aimonnced 
«nd  commence  the  operation  of  turning  as  early  as  the  safety  of 
tlhe  patient  may  admit,  you  will.  I believe,  i„  general,  find  i't  „f 
pasy  execution  ; the  woman  is  ns  yet  unexliansted,  the  softer  parts 
>are  relaxed,  and  the  ragina  and  womb  are  free  from  inflammation 
.and  tenderness  ; the  cavity  of  ,he  uterus,  capacious  and  uncon- 
itractcd,  admitting  the  ready  approach  of  the  hand  of  the  operator 

«o.hefee.  of  the  child,  and  allowing  of  an  easy  erolutioraf:: 


CHOICE  OF  THE  HAND, 

In  operating  in  these  easy  cases  it  <^hnniri  i 
„ I , . „ ^ trases.  It  should  he  your  first  ofiice 

o make  choice  of  the  hand  xrrUi,  i ■ l 

me  nana  with  which  you  mean  to  art  • nnd 

.nowing,  as  before  advised,  the  situation  of  the  feet,  L s e’e  ily 

determine  which  of  the  hands  may  most  readily  reach  them  and 

'nay  prepare  it  accordingly.  ’ 

f Bel  w'r/  of  -.0  Feast 

1 aluable  jewel  1”'  ' ■ 

] J , to  our  ingenious  and  lively  neighbours  it  is  better 
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to  leave  - oe»  gentUles^e,."  and  ehould  you  n.ake  uee  of  ornaments, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  there  are  occasions  when  they 

are  better  away. 


STEPS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

The  hand  then  chosen,  take  off  the  coat,  remove  the  shirt  sleeve, 
abstract  your  rinas,  and  with  cold  cream  or  lard,  best  ««'<>  f"  ' 
purpose,  inbricat;  abundantly  the  arm  with  the  back  onhe  ai^ 
and  knuckles,  avoiding  the  palm  and  inner  - a“  0 he  fingem 
as  this  is  the  part  with  which  you  lay  hold  of  the  child.  g 

thus  prepared  the  hand  and  arm.  you  throw  the  fingers  into 
conical  Lm,  and  pass  them  through  the  “ 

promontory  of  the  sacrum,  being  very  care  u n . ■ | 

• rr.  The  nassaee  of  the  knuckles  occasions  the  principal 
pennieu  ^ distress  are  greater  if  the  woman 

Ce  ^ot  borne  children  before.  The  transition  may  be  facilitated 

:r:sing  the  fingers  as  dilap  With 

tleness  the  operation  should  pioceed. 

cleared  the  os  externum,  you  find  the  whole  hand  in  the  cavity  of 

:!:“na.  and  it  becomes  your  r”:!’. 

for  which  purpose,  again  giving  S u nf  the  womb, 

slowly  entering  the  uterine  cavity,  you  pass  the  mouth  o ^ 
always  in  great  measure  dilated  before  the  operation  ? 

perly  begl.  It  the  membranes  have  been  broken,  and  the  Iq 
nmnii  have  been  discharged,  the  band  readily  enters  ^ ” 
r vum;  but  operating  early,  you  will  sometimes  fin  th 
membranes  are  not  yet  ruptured, 

becomes  neces  y ,„e- 

ited  wL  the  membranes  become  tense,  under  f 

'“n  tterTs  you  have  the  most  favourable  opportunity  tor 

action  o ' Be  careful  to  put  the  hand  into  the  cnvi  y 

breaking  open  between  the  womb  and 

of  the  ovum,  as  the  interposiuo 

the  external  surface  of  the  membranes  might  give 
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by  detaching  the  placenta ; throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  operation,  beware  of  vaginal  and  uterine  laceration. 

Suppose  all  these  measures  have  been  carefully  executed ; that 
the  cyst  has  been  opened,  that  the  hand  has  been  insinuated  ; that 
the  os  uteri  has  sustained  neither  contusion  nor  laceration  ; your 
hand  being  passed  thus  far  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  lying 
in  the  uterus,  you  may  promptly,  tenderly,  press  forward  towards 
the  fundus,  so  as  to  bring  the  brawn  of  the  arm  into  the  vaginal 
cavity,  preventing  by  this  plug  the  escape  of  the  waters,  if  they  are 
not  already  discharged.  Your  hand  lies  perhaps  amidst  the 
vwaters;  or  if  the  womb  be  lax  and  capacious,  the  hand  may  be 
rmoved  about  with  facility,  though  the  waters  have  been  dischar<.ed 
Knowing  the  region  of  the  feet,  advance,  during  the  absence  of 
ipain,  directly  to  this  part  of  the  uterus,  usually  the  fundus,  slowly 
oor  rapidly  as  the  parts  may  bear,  very  careful  not  to  lacerate  the 
.iworab  or  vagina,-remembering  that  at  this  moment  a thrust  of  the 
ibhand  is  contusion,  laceration,  destruction,  death.  The  third  stage 
f of  the  operation  completed  in  this  manner,  and  the  hand  approxi- 
mating to  the  feet,  in  general  the  arm  lies  in  a line  stretching  from 
i he  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx,  the  bend  of  the  elbow  approaching 
■the  key  of  the  pubic  arch,  the  hand  lodging  in  the  top  of  the 
m eras,  and  the  brawn  of  the  arm  taking  its  place  in  the  cervix 
■uteri  and  vagina.  At  this  part  of  the  operation,  pause  for  a little- 
.epose  yourself,  and  reflect.  Preparation  thus  being  made  the 
.ourth  stage  of  the  operation  commences  with  the  seizure  of  the 

het,  you  being  careful  to  ascertain  clearly  that  they  are  the  feet 

■and  not  the  hands  ; and  further,  they  are  both  the  feet,  and  not  a 
^oot  and  hand  together,  mistaken  for  them.  Having  made  sure  of 
le  feet  grasp  them  as  you  please  ; but  you  will  find  it  not  incon- 
venient to  place  two  fingers,  the  first  and  second,  on  the  back  of 

^ finger  may  rest  above  the  projection  of 
eel  he  ^umb  and  two  remaining  fiagers  lying  I hi 

hand  ot  occupying  much  space.  Having  then  in  this,  or  L’ 

■ ther  mode  more  commodious,  aecpiired  a firm  hold,  slowly 
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smoothly,  and  without  jerking,  you  draw  down, 

the  operation,  the  iegs  hanging  forth,  J ‘ 

verse  presentation  into  a presentau  f «,ej 
foetus  lying  upon  the  sacrum,  so  tha 

“TLTegsTrought  down  in  this  manner,  the  head  and  shoulde. 

rrreib^^^ 

therefore,  examine  the  softer  parts,  and  i ey 
transmit  the  chiid  ^t';  ^e  i!  « 

labour  be  completed  J ’ “ s„  that  immediate 

vagina,  or  a partial  closure  ® fractures  or  lacerations ; 

delivery  becomes  obnoxious  to  contusion,  f „„ 

you  must  wait.  While  the  ^ h ‘ L^r  lay  be  ap- 
danger  t if  the  beat  of  the  chord  - „„ther  is 
prehended.  Bemember,  however,  that  . J 

paramount,-come  what^herper.. 

this  is  a pre-eminent  maxim  oi 

V e .hit  the  delivery  be  ^'fe 

foetus,  the  birth  must  be  suspend  . 

of  the  child  would  .he  maxim,  equally 

mother  ; noi  can  \ve  found  alike  in  the 

admired  by  the  saint  and  t le  p u oso  , -.-Whatever 

rnnfucius  and  in  records  more  venerable  . 

ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you  , that  d > 
the  error  to  be  avoided. 

„ V,.. .. 

„hich  you  have  been  ^ atrocious  violence, 

rrrrptdrr-w^^^^^  co„.„sions,  10—. 
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lacerations,  fractures,  decapitations,— these  are  the  tremendous 
consequences  resulting  from  this  error, -consequences  at  once 
fatal  to  the  mother  and  the  child.  Laceration  of  the  womb,  lacera- 
tion of  the  vagina,  extensive  laceration  of  the  periniKum,— one  or 
other  of  these  with  certainty  will  occur  if  you  operate  rudely,  and 
now  and  then  perhaps  when  turning  is  performed  with  the  nicest 
care.  Those  make  a mock  of  turning  who  have  never  seen  its 
dangers ; it  is  at  best  a fearful  operation. 


SECTION  XVIII, 

ON  CASES  OF  arOilE  DIFFICULT  TURNING. 

Though  always  more  or  less  dangerous,  the  operation  of  turning 
"nay  often  be  accomplished  easily  enough,  provided  it  be  performed 
Sufficiently  early,  and  circumstances  conducive.  Hence  you  will 
teometimes  hear  your  obstetric  acquaintance  triumphantly  exclaim 

Jg,  ; fo,.  pa.,,  I always  any  I 

Uaration,  by  the  way,  which  evinces  not  their  superior  skill  h r 
.he,,  s^all  expcienon  in  .he  nice,  and  ,„„.e  dange.ons  part, 
r .actice.  In  cons, . I, a, ion  especially,  ,ve  somelin.es  ,„ee(  with  cases 
, .f  u.n.„g,_emba.,asse<l  at  once  with  dilBcnlties  and  dancers  • the 

'•ody  of  the  uterus  is  constricted  about  tliP  f i . .-i,  ° ’ ^ 

•lervix  are  more  or  less  firmly  contracted  around  tTepreslrntpaT 

.he  passages  are  swdled,  inflamed,  and  dreadfullv  irrit  ^1^  t ’ 

!.atient,  wearied  wi#i  exertion  i ' i the 

■annot  be  pc.snaded  to  11^7,;!  ‘'“'’“f  .“ff-ing, 

ernes,  though  ra.clv  a cas  ■ ‘e  bed  ; and  thus,  some- 

nd  the  muscles  of ’even  ^ 

-hose  superlative  skill  all  difficulties'givc 

i’RELIMINARy  CONSIDERATIONS. 

'ilh  yoa. associate  the  im  ,7“’'  ‘ 

the  d,ffic„lties  wl.ich  yon  may  have  to  eneo,,,,,,... 
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A French  author  somewhere  asserts,  that  there  "itr^nd 

i„  Europe  sluee  coffee  was  introduced.  lu  cases  of  d.fflc^  and 
drowsiness,  a basin  of  strong  tea  is  not  without  ,ls  ’“'''‘y’  ■ 

leu  and  ^ot,  it  is  a sort  of  tenth  nurse,  and  has,  I aru  persuaded 

iu  uroderu  tinres,  excited  thoughts,  less  sparkhng  ” 

less  judicious,  than  the  inspirations  of  those  utuch-vauuted  d.aughts 
of  Helicon,  or  of  the  still  nrore  poetic  cup  of  coffee  and  champagne, 

which 

“ Chatouillant  les  fibres  des  cerveaux 

Y portent  uu  feu  qui  s’exhale-en  bons  mots. 

Iu  cases  of  turning,  dangerous  and  difficult  you 

find  the  patient  iu  a , recollected 

from  extensive  laceration  or  Mntusi  , 

p,  you.-  Ptedeces^r  "j;- ruefully  the 
expression,  which  you  T^^en  inflicted,  and  your 

or  another,  extensive  an  countenance 

prognosis  must  be  g.veu  acco.  rn„  y , 

though  flushed  rs  animated  , it  the  p , ^ n,, 

.bout  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  ^ 

uterus  are  repeated  and  violent, -the  euerg 
and  much  may  yet  he  accomplished. 

MUASURES  NBCESSARV  BEPORE  the  OBERATIOK. 

Before  you  proceed  to  the  operation  of  “2;^ 

tincture  of  opium— for  we  gne  the  a g decoction 

,ay  also  he  administered  with  advantage  , and  «t 
of  Ipies  or  warm  water,  (the  decoction  of  poppies  b g P 
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. able,  however,)  the  softer  parts  may  be  soothed ; after  which  you 
• often  find  that  the  parts  sustain  the  passage  of  the  hand,  though 
I previously  they  could  not  hear  a touch.  Before  you  engage  in 
r manual  measures,  take  means  for  the  relaxation  of  the  womb,  its 
« mouth  and  body;  for  from  the  constriction  of  these,  the  principal 
Mdifficulty  is  to  be  expected.  For  relaxing  the  genitals,  the  tobacco 
clyster  would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  found  of  all  remedies  the  most 
' effectual ; and  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  its  effects  are  so 
■idangerous.  Of  all  relaxants  the  most  powerful— it  is  of  all  re- 
. axants  the  most  perilous  ; and  although  I can  readily  conceive 
ccertain  anomalous  cases  in  which  its  use  might  be  justifiable,  yet 
jen  the  present  condition  of  my  information,  I have  not  courage  to 
Recommend  it  to  your  employment,  even  in  those  higher  difficulties 
imow  under  our  consideration.  In  puerperal  hospitals  the  warm  . 
1 oath  might,  r conceive,  be  used  with  advantage,  the  patient  being 
xept  there  till  dehquium  approaches.  From  the  excitement  of 
le  bath,  a flooding  might  by  some  perhaps  be  apprehended  • 
>ut  a previous  venesection  would  diminish  the  risk  of  this-  or 
hould  an  eruption  occur,  it  would  prove  rather  beneficial  than 
j erwi.e.  A very  effectual  relaxant  is  the  abstraction  of  blood 
i J the  arm,  say  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  ; or 
ler  in  sue  i quantity  as  may  give  rise  to  dcliquium.  That  the 
a axant  has  great  power,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  what  takes  place 
plac  nta  cases;  for  in  - fo-  1-ts  of 

i ^rf  t general  be  carried  up  with 

"feet  uterus  passive  and  unresisting,  yielding  Lfo 

i i "-o "o 

er«  e myself,  a„d  never  <I„  T recollect  to  have  met  with  any 
^^Imable  res, stance  to  the  entrance  of  the  uteres.  ,t  Z 

I!  rv  ° bleeding,  or  ad  deliquium,  is  a 

t rl'Zt  7 f’  1- 

i -^eney’i,  Zll 

i!rbt''tim'ir'”'’ to  be 

that  ,t  may  at  length  relax  in  coi.se, nence  of  becoming 

» D d ® 
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weary,  so  that  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  you  are  unable  to  intro- 
duce the  hand  ; while  in  the  evening,  perhaps,  it  enters  the  uterine 
cavity  with  facility.  Although,  therefore,  the  first  effect  of  delay  is 
an  increase  of  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence may  he  a facilitation  of  it,  so  that  it  really  seems  better  either 
not  to  procrastinate  at  all  before  you  tum,  or  else  to  procrastinate 
as  long  as  may  be.  The  risk  of  spontaneous  uterine  disruption,  and 
the  protracted  pains  and  anxieties  which  are  the  results  of  this  delay, 
constitute  the  principal  objections  to  it  as  a general  practice. 
Nevertheless,  in  those  cases  in  which  bleeding,  bathing,  and  other 
remedies,  have  been  tried  without  effect,  this  measure  may  be 
thought  of;  a measure  which  may  recommend  itself  to  the  most 
inert  accoucheur,  as  it  simply  requires  him  to  sit  still. 

To  relax  the  womb  you  may  give  opium  by  injection  or  otherwise, 
in  large  doses,  eighty  or  one  hundred  drops  of  the  tincture,  for 
example,  or  a proportionate  quantity  of  solid  opium,  the  remedy 
deserving  a fair  trial.  Of  the  atropa  belladonna,  I have  had  little 
experience.  It  is  asserted  that  the  extract,  if  rubbed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  will  relax  the  os  uteri ; but  till  further 
observation,  I cannot  pledge  myself  to  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
A scruple  I myself  once  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  in  a 
caseof  dysmenorrhoea,  no  ill  consequences  ensuing.  Beware  of 


an  overdose. 

Such,  then,  are  different  expedients  to  which  you  may  have  re- 
course, in  order  to  relax  the  uterus  before  you  attempt  an  intro- 
duction of  the  hand— the  belladonna?  the  larger  doses  of  opium  ; 
the  weariness  of  the  uterus  ; the  abstraction  of  large  quantities  of 
blood  from  the  arm  ; the  warm  bath  ; and  most  effectual  of  all, 

though  most  unsafe,  the  tobacco  clyster. 

Not  to  bewilder  you,  however,  with  a multiplicity  of  reme- 
dies, it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  of  these  remedies,  there 
arc  two  on  which  I rely,  in  my  own  practice,  and  these  two 
are  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  administration  of  opium. 
Twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood  I usually  abstract  from  the  arm, 
giving,  too,  eighty  or  one  hundred  drops  of  tincture  of  opium; 
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and  if  that  quantity  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  I repeat 
smaller  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  administering  these  until 
some  indication  of  its  effect  become  apparent, — ’intoxication,  drow- 
siness, or  a diminution  of  the  uterine  efforts  and  pains. 


DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE  OPERATION. 

The  woman  then  prepared  in  this  manner,  you  proceed  to  the 
manual  part  of  the  operation,  of  great  nicety,  requiring  a mixture 
of  tenderness,  firmness,  and  no  small  share  of  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  both  hands.  The  passage  of  the  os  uteri,  will  be  the  first 
difficulty  with  which  you  will  have  to  contend  ; the  hand  being  op- 
posed by  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  about  the  presentation,  and 
it  may  bo  that  you  operate  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  you 
make  a safe  transition  into  the  uterine  cavity:  for  this  be  prepared. 
Beware  of  impatience  and  violence.  Beware  of  lacerations.  Have 
mercy  upon  the  patient ; again,  I say,  have  mercy  upon  her.  Re- 
member, that  a thrust  of  the  hand  here  is  as  fatal  as  a thrust  of  the 
bayonet.  Wounds  more  dreadful  are  not  inflicted  in  the  field  of 
battle.  When  the  hand  is  carried  through  the  os  uteri,  you  may 
find  it  necessary  to  repress  a little  the  presenting  part, — to  push  the 
foetus  back  hastily  and  extensively  is  fatal ; you  must  not  even 
think  of  it ; you  will  tear  the  vagina,  lacerate  the  uterus — do  both 
perhaps  how  easily  too — but  can  you  afterwards,  repair  them  ? 
To  repress  the  presentation,  however,  a little,  an  inch,  for  example, 
so  as  to  allow  the  fingers  to  pass,  may  be  allowable  because  ne- 
cessary. Even  this  repression,  however,  is  always  more  or  less 
dangerous,  and  it  is  best  to  attempt  it  when  there  is  no  pain. 
Your  hand  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  you  have  not  yet  obtained 
your  victory;  the  great  difficulty  still  remains  ; I mean  the  access 
of  the  hand  to  the  feet  of  the  child,  during  which  you  have  to 
contend  with  the  following  obstructions.  When  the  womb  is  con- 
tracted about  Uie  body  of  the  foetus— your  hand  is  much  incom- 
moded; it  hecomes  numb,  cramped,  partially  paralytic,  and  unfit 
for  service ; and  under  the  pain  which  you  feel,  jierhaps  drops  of 
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perspiration  make  their  appearance  on  your  forehead.  Thioug 
the  previous  parts  of  the  labour,  while  your  patieut  was  aloae  the 
sufferer,  sou  have  borue  her  pains  with  stoical  fortitude,  or  a truly 
Christian-like  resignation,  but  you  uow  begin  to  sympathise  a 
feeling  heart  Is  certainly  an  honor  to  its  possessor.  Well,  in  this 
condition,  you  feel  for  that  part  of  the  utenm  which  is  the  most 
roomy,  and  there  depositing  your  band,  you  repose  or  a ew 
minutes,  careful  not  to  stir  the  hngers  lest  contractions  of 
uterus,  and  compressions,  should  again  be  produced. 

When  performing  the  operation  of  turning,  you  have  to  contend 
with  a second  difficulty,-!  mean  those  occasional  contractions  o 
the  womb  which  are  denominated  the  pains ; contractions  which 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  produced,  when  you  attempt  to  make 
progress  towards  the  feet.  Now  if  the  contraettons  are  si  g , 
and  rare,  you  need  not  interfere.  In  such  eases,  it  m 
lie  quiet  during  the  pains,  endeavouring  to  steal  forwar 
wards,  when  the  uterus  relaxes.  Should  the  womb,  however. 

In  ry,  and  the  pains  more  frequent  and  violent,  more  opium 

must  be  administered  ; twenty  or  thirty  drops 

hour,  until  its  further  operation  become  obvious,  or  till  the 

irritation  be  subdued.  tViird 

In  these  turning  cases,  you  will  sometimes  meet  * 

obstruction,  consisting  in  a circular  contraction 

womb,  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into  an  upper  and  iiiferio  ebamber, 
part  of  the  foetus  lying  in  both.  In  passing  this  ^ 

proceed  with  gentleness,  resolutely,  yet  cautiously,  U 

cient  to  judge  from  two  or  three  cases  of  this 

Me  un  er  my  notice,  you  will  generaliy  find  that  the  hand  m 

outlie  whole,  be  passed  with  tolerable  facility  and  safety, 

beware  of  force.  difficulties  which 

:":::tCi  .0  nfnd  extending  - - " 
rhe  knuckles  never  elevated  needlessly  . you_^ 

the  uterus  be  torn  by  thein  , 8 
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at  the  time  when  the  hand  is  in  the  fundus  uteri,  the  brawn  of  the 
arm  lies  in  the  pelvis,  the  hand  hearing  forward  beyond  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  arm  below  resting  upon  the  sacrum  and  perinseum, 
which  yon  must  be  careful  not  to  lacerate.  If  your  person  be  slender, 
little  difficulty  will  be  e.vperienced  here ; but  should  you  carry 
much  muscle,  obstruction  may  arise,  the  pelvis  being  too  small  to 
give  ready  admission  to  the  arm— I mean  the  bulkier  part  of  it, 
nor  can  this  difficulty  he  effectually  removed  ; though  your  opera- 
tions may  be  facilitated,  and  that  too  materially,  by  the  copious 
use  of  cold  cream  or  lard;  or  you  may  send  for  another  accoucheur, 
who  enjoys  the  necessary  physical  aptitudes.  Women,  in  choosing 
their  practitioner,  should  give  a preference  to  those  who  are  of 
effeminate  make;  and  1 feel  the  more  satisfaction  in  giving  this 
advice,  injurious  to  none,  because  I know  it  won’t  be  taken. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  difficulties  which  embarrass  the 
operation  of  turning;  the  bulk  of  the  arm;  the  circular  constric- 
tion of  the  uterus  ; the  occasional  spasms  ; the  general  and  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  womb ; the  constriction  of  the  os  uteri. 
The  rigidity  of  the  passages  I forbear  to  mention,  for  if  you 
operate  at  the  proper  moment,  it  will  rarely  obstruct  you.  Through 
all  these  difficulties,  perseveringly,  resolutely,  patiently,  com- 
posedly, without  violence,  and  successfully  at  last,  you  struggle  at 
length  to  the  child’s  legs,  and  happy  you  are  to  feel  them.  Do 
not  confound  the  arms  with  the  feet, -an  error  to  which  you  are 
obnoxious,  when  the  nicer  sensibilities  of  the  hand  have  been  im- 
paired by  compression.  If  both  legs  are  seized,  the  child  will  turn 
more  easily.  If  you  can  grasp  one  leg  only,  let  this  be  brought 
down  ; often  you  may  turn  by  one  leg  ; but  should  it  he  necessary 
to  draw  doivn  the  other,  the  access  to  the  second  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  descent  of  the  first.  Should  the  seizure  of  the  leg  be  im- 
piacticable,  I would  recommend  you  to  lay  hold  of  the  knees 
gradually  working  your  fingers  towards  the  feet.  If  you  are  tan- 
a .zed  and  baulked,  by  coming  within  touch  but  not  within  grasp 
of  the  feet,  so  that  you  can  feel  but  not  seize  them,  you  may  some- 
times overcome  this  difficulty  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
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patient.  The  woman  turning  round  slowly,  while  your  hand  is  in 
the  uterus,  by  this  movement,  without  further  trouble,  the  feet 
maybe  brought  among  your  fingers;  so  that  under  this  simp  e 
manoeuvre,  although  you  cannot  carry  the  hand  to  the  feet,  you  may 
sometimes  carry  the  feet  to  the  hand,  and  this  without  much  diffi- 
culty. If,  however,  by  none  of  these  measures  the  feet  or  knees 
can  he  reached  and  seized,  withdrawing  the  hand,  you  may  pause 
till  you  have  recovered  your  strength  a little,  after  whic  i tie 
attempt  may  be  repeated  with  the  same  hand,  or  you  may  send 
for  another  accoucheur.  By  one  or  other  of  these  expedients,  in 
most  instances  you  succeed  in  obtaining  firm  hold  of  the  total  legs 
and  this  accomplished,  you  draw  them  slowly  into  the  pe  m , 
ultimately  bringing  them  forth  through  the  outlet,  so  as  to  conver 

the  transverse  presentation  into  the  crural.  In  rawing  o 

foetus,  let  the  abdomen  he  thrown  upon  the  hack  o t le  u erus 
pelvis,  as,  under  this  situation,  the  shoulders  and  head  will  be  mos 
Lily  extrieated.  It  is  not  h,  sudden  or  violent  e«s,  hut  y a 
steady  gentle  bearing,  that  the  child  should  he  brought  doun 
When,  in  position,  the  transverse  presentation  shows  a d.spos.  .0 
to  enter  the  pelvis  together  with  the  legs,  the  foetus  ( * 
doubled,  you  ntay  secure  the  legs  by  the  instrumen  now  exl nlule 
or  by  tying  a ribbon  round  one  or  both  ancles,  drawn  forth  for 
this  purpose ; and  then,  cautiously  pressing  the  presentation  a l.tUe 
upward  with  one  hand,  while  you  bear  forth  the  legs  with  be 
other,  yon  cause  the  foetus  to  revolve  upon  an  imaginary  axis 
the  original  presentation  passing  of  conseiiuence  from  t ' 

the  uterus,  and  the  loins  and  legs  descending 
the  demonstration  here  given,  you  may  perceive  P 

tion  the  child  is  not  thrown  back  upon  the  uterus,  so  as  0 mit^ 
and  endanger  the  laceration  of  the  womb  or  vagi  , o 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  its  elevation  remains  unchanged,  , 

changed  at  all,  it  descends. 

When  the  pelvis  is  narrow  at  the  brim,  space  is 

• hi  P tn  irivc  nassage  to  the  hand  when  grasping  the  feet, 
wanting  there,  to  give  passage  g,,ikv  This 

the  mass  formed  by  the  two  in  conjuiielioii  being  too  bulky. 
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difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by  withdrawing  the  hand,  after 
having  seized  the  feet  with  the  crural  forceps ; or,  if  you  secure 
the  feet,  by  placing  two  fingers,  the  first  and  second,  upon  the  leg 
above  the  heel,  the  two  remaining  fingers  and  thumb  being  placed 
in  front  over  the  instep,  the  bulk  of  the  hand  may  sometimes  be 
reduced  to  so  small  a compass  in  this  manner,  that  the  transit  of 
the  brim  may  be  accomplished. 

One  other  difficulty  I have  met  with  in  drawing  down  the  legs, 
arising  from  the  hreech  becoming  seated  over  the  front  of  the 
pelvis,  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  these  cases,  let  the  nurse, 
while  you  are  drawing,  press  steadily  and  firmly  between  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  and  the  navel,  urging  the  foetus  towards  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum ; and  the  breech  becoming  dislodged,  the  legs 
will  afterwards  descend  with  facility,  the  delivery  being  completed 
afterwards  as  in  ordinary  crural  presentations. 


REQUISITE  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Composure,  perseverance,  gentleness,  patience,  experience,  great 
manual  dexterity,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of 
the  foetus,  womb,  and  pelvis,  arc  requisite  in  the  accoucheur  who 
manages  these  cases.  Lacerations  constitute  the  principal  danger; 
arte,  non  VI; — of  more  sudden  violence  beware;  and  take  care, 
too,  that  you  are  not  enticed  by  degrees  to  the  use  of  too  much 
force,  wheedled  onward  by  the  delusive  and  dangerous,  and  con- 
tinually successive  expectations,  that  one  ounce  more  pressure  will 
bear  down  the  obstruction.  Ah  ! tliis  one  ounce — only  one  ounce 
more  it  is  this,  I fear,  which  often  kills  the  patient ! 

SECTION  XIX. 

ON  CASES  OF  IMPRACTICABLE  TURNING. 

But  what  is  be  done  in  those  cases,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which 
the  operation  of  turning  cannot  be  effectuated?  Why,  if  dangerous 
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symptoms  demand  immediate  delivery,  embryotomy  is,  I imagine, 
the  only  remaining  resooree  •*  but  so  long  as  no  dangerous  symptoms 
press,  we  may  wait,  with  a reasonable  hope  that  the  folns  will  be 
expelled  hy  spontaneous  evolution.  Two  cases  of  imprael, cable 

turuing  I have  seen,  both  terminating  in  this  manner. 

If  spontaneous  evolution  be  obviously  begun,  turning  should  not  be 
attempted  ; if  the  foetus  is  under  six  months  old,  the  natural  effor  s 
may  be  trusted,  and  will  frequently  expel  it ; if  under  your  attempts 
to  turn,  you  feel  any  fibres  giving  way.  whether  in  the  womb  or 
vagina,  withdraw  the  hand  immediately.  The  body  of  the  wornb 
sometimes  yields,  but  more  frequently  the  back  or  front  o le 
vagina  near  the  bladder,  or  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  U is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  in  possession  of  no  plain  indi- 
cation, enabling  us  to  decide  with  precision,  when  " 

turn  ought  to  be  relinquished  as  dangerous.  The  yielding  of  fibre 
vaginal  or  uterine,  is  a good  monitory  sign  ; but  it  is  to  be  wis  e 
that  we  had  some  less  dangerous  indication. 


SECTION  XX. 

« 

after-management  of  floodings. 

Having  completed  my  remarks  on  preternatural  labours  and  on 
turning,  I shall  now  speak  of  the  after  management  of  those 


. ......11..  .n«.  "1. 

practised.  Wlien  tlie  child  is  dead,  as  It  soon  is  y ^ separated  by  Hamilton  and 

breech,  by  Pen,  Smellie,  Glffard,  and  cases  of  arm  presentation  rrhen  turning 

Perfect;  and  the  thorax  eviscerate  ' ’ , cp,s  eviscerates  the  chest  and  ab- 

cannot  be  accomplished,  F.  Kamsbotham  t ^ a’ndmaybeexpelledbythepro- 

domen,havingperforated  the  diaphragm,  e ,j,g’ crotchet  should  be  fastened  on 

cess  of  spontaneous  evolution;  or  shou  le  pain  » , . ,^csa,,tbispractice 

successful  five  times.  Douglas,  ’ loudly  condemns 

.t  .po.t......  .«1»1  “ 

i„  adopting.-Dr.  Ryan^.  Midwifery,  3rd  EdU.  p.  bod. 
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floodings  on  which  I have  already  entered,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  subject  of  transftision. 

DO  NOT  HASTILV  LEAVE  YOUR  PATIENT. 

When  discharges  of  hlood  from  the  uterus  have,  in  a great 
j measure,  subsided,  you  ought  not  too  hastily  to  leave  your  patient. 

: Though  not  frequently,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  after  these  flood- 

ings have  been  arrested,  that  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  movement  of  the  patient,  the  flooding  is  unexpectedly  renewed ; 
i or  it  may  be,  although  the  discharge  of  the  blood  have  been  stop- 

! ped,  and  the  patient  have  rallied  somewhat,  yet  that  she  again 

! sinks  ; to  rally  and  sink  again,  until  ultimately  she  dies.  When 

1 the  flooding  is  stopped  completely,  and  the  discharge  has  been 

j sparing,  to  remain  with  the  patient  is  scarcely  necessary  ; but  it  is 

j advisable  when  the  blood  has  been  lost  in  large  quantities,  to 

i continue  with  your  patient  for  some  time  afterwards — from  four  to 

^ I 

ii  six  hours  for  example, — a longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
f the  degree  of  apparent  danger. 

] 

i MAKING  THE  PATIENT  COMFORTABLE. 

I When  the  floodings  have  been  arrested,  you  will  be  asked  by 
H the  nurse,  and  those  around  you,  whether  the  patient  may  not  be 

i put  into  bed  and  made  comfortable,  an  expression  which  every 

j Englishman  so  well  understands.  Now,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be 

small,  and  the  patient  have  thoroughly  rallied,  to  putting  to  bed, 

I as  it  is  phrased,  there  can  be  no  obvious  objection  ; but  recollect, 

; for  it  is  most  important,  that  where  there  have  been  large  effusions 
t'  of  blood,  such  as  we  were  formerly  engaged  in  considering,  to  put 
the  patient  to  bed  would  be  an  operation  of  no  small  danger.  On  a 
- former  occasion  it  was  observed  to  you,  that  I have  seen  one  patient 

' polish,  in  consequence  of  being  moved  too  soon  after  the  bleeding  ; 

' and  more  than  once  after  very  large  bleedings,  I have  seen  a great 

deal  of  vascular  commotion  produced,  not  without  alarming  synip- 
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toms,  merely  by  lifting  a woman  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other,— and  this,  notwithstanding  the  haemorrhage  had  been  stop- 
ped for  three  or  four  hours.  For  myself,  when  women,  having 
hied  very  profusely,  are  reduced  to  a state  approaching  to  asphyxia, 
it  is  my  custom  to  direct  that  the  patient  remain  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  as  quiescent  as  may  be ; I had  almost  added  without 
stirring  hand  or  foot.  While  she  is  lying  in  this  state,  napkins  may 
he  placed  about  her,  to  protect  her  person  from  the  wet  and  soil, 
and  to  contribute,  as  much  as  possible,  cautiously,  however,  to  her 
comfort ; were  you  to  disturb  the  patient  much,  even  by  performing 
these  small  oflBces,  death  itself  might,  in  extreme  cases,  he  pro- 
duced by  a renewal  of  the  bleeding,  or  a sudden  commotion  of  the 

vascular  system. 


BEWARE  OF  SECRET  BLEEDINGS. 

If  hsemorrhage  is  going  on  externally,  in  the  general  it  cannot 
be  overlooked  ; the  patient  tells  you  that  she  feels  the  blood  trick- 
ling or  running  away;  and,  if  she  lie  near  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
sometimes  it  hursts  forth  so  copiously,  that  you  hear  it  fall  upon 
the  floor.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  unobserved  hae- 
morrhages are  going  forward  internally:  blood  clots  over  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus ; the  uterus  becomes  dilated  in  consequence 
of  accumulations  in  the  uterine  cavity.  All  this  may  be  overlooked 
by  the  accoucheur.  Nor  must  it  he  forgotten,  that,  when  a woman 
is  lying  in  the  middle  of  a very  large  bed,  a sort  of  hollow 
may  form  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  her  lying  there ; 
and  in  this  hollow,  unperceived,  a considerable  quantity  of  blood 
may  now  and  then  accumulate.  After  large  floodings,  therefore, 
recollect  that  hemorrhages  may  he  going  on  unmarked,  the  blood 
sometimes  accumulating  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  still  more 
frequently  lodging  in  the  uterine  cavity,  danger  stealing  on  the 
patLt  in  silence  and  unknown.  Watch,  therefore,  otherwise  you 
may  now  and  then  approach  the  bed-side  and  find  your  patieii 
dying,  or  approaching  to  a state  of  asphyxia.  The  external  hse- 
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morrliages,  or  those  in  which  you  have  an  accumulation  in  the  bed, 
are  easily  detected.  Sitting  by  the  bed-side,  and  asking  how  the 
patient  feels,  you  learn,  perhaps,  that  her  strength  seems  as  if  it 
were  going  from  her,  and  that  she  perceives  the  blood  running, 
and,  on  examination,  you  observe  that  faintness  is  approaching  ; 
symptoms  which,  in  common  prudence,  lead  to  an  inspection  of  the 
bed,  when  the  bleeding  is  easily  detected.  Nor  is  there  a diflSculty 
in  making  out  an  internal  bleeding  ; lay  your  hand  upon  the  abdo- 
men, above  the  symphysis  pubis  ; feel  for  tbe  uterus  ; grasp  it,  and 
should  it  be  small,  as  the  head  of  tbe  full-grown  foetus,  then  there 
is  no  blood  in  its  cavity ; but,  should  you  find  it  large  as  the  womb 
at  the  seven  months,  and  further,  on  compression,  should  clots  of 
blood  come  gurgling  away,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  internal 
haemorrhage  has  taken  place. 

PRESSURE  ON  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Aftei  smaller  losses  of  blood,  as  at  other  times,  it  seems  proper 
I enough  to  bind  up  the  abdomen,  (by  Gaitskell’s  bandage,  for  ex- 
ample,) though  this  is  less  necessary,  so  long  as  you  are  seated  at 
I the  bed-side,  and  grasping  the  womb  with  the  hand.  But  when 
the  eruption  of  blood  has  been  copious — with  a view  of  securing  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  preventing  the  return  of  the 
I hmmorrhage,  we  ought  to  compress  the  abdomen  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  After  a bandage  has  been  applied,  the  uterus 
) grasped  by  the  interposed  hand,  may  be  kept  in  the  contracted 
i state,  when  the  case  is  more  pressing  ; or,  in  less  urgent  emergen- 
cies, the  bandage  may  be  used  with  the  interposition  of  a pillow 
over  the  abdomen  in  front,  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  pressure, 
and,  in  this  manner,  the  closure  of  the  uterus  may  be  rendered 
more  sure,  and  the  internal  bleedings  may  be  prevented. 
i.  Externally  to  the  dress,  or  over  the  body  linen,  the  bandage  may 
^ be  put  on  ; the  less  disturbance  the  better.  It  is  useful  to  apply 
; these  bandages  before  the  delivery  takes  place,  when  they  may  be 
• easily  tightened  afterwards. 


i 
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APPLY  NAPKINS  TO  THE  GENITALS. 

I am  accustomed,  and  to  you  I recommend  tim  practice,  to  app^y 

clean  napkins  to  the  genitals  c.en  after  i^he  harmorrh  J has 

ceased  • removing  and  inspecting  these  napkins  occasionally, 
ccasea , le  s , copious 

there  is  no  Wood  on  them,  or  but  li  tie,  it  is  clear  l 

hemorrhages  cannot  he  going  forward  ; more  ^ 

inspection,  we  have  mode  any  pressure  on  t le  n cr  , 

urge  forth  any  blood  that  may  have  accumulated  the  , 

other  hand,  if  we  And  a hroad  red  stain,  "Ian  he 

the  napkin,  that  the  flooding  1.  prone  to  return,  there 

little  doilbt. 


nourishment. 

If  a hemorrhage  is  arrested,  you  may  be  asked,  by  fte  nurse 

anffrlenl,  whether  it  is  not  pr^er  to  administer  nourishment  1 

Now,  it  you  And  the  patient  is 

lips  reddening,  the  pulse  enlaigmg,  q 

hLt  diminishing,  the  energies  of  the  mind 

• * lof  alone  • I would  dissuade  you  trom  nue 

pn<dp  it  is  wise  to  let  well  aionc  y , • *,»  iVip 

fering  much  with  nourishment,  for  -;VLrorWo?d, 

body  where  women  are  much  reduced  rora 

wil/ owing  to  the  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  proba  y 

, I n?Al  But  if  the  woman  is  sinking  lower  continually- 
littlo  benentt  > • j fiiot  nothinsr  niay  be 

:;rr— 

state  of  the  msophagiis,  she  ! ^e  unable  to  chew 

a„  events,  in  this  exhausted  condition,  she  m y he 

.hem  well;  hut  im^  „„„„ li„iid  non- 

“l^  Uirown  into  the  stomach  every  three  or  fourhours 

especially  if  it  seem  to  agree. 
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HEAD-ACHE  AND  DIARRHIEA  FROM  PROFUSE  HAEMORRHAGE. 

When  large  haemorrhages  have  occurred,  you  will  sometimes  be 
; ( surprised  to  see  the  rally  which  is  effected  in  the  course  of  four- 
j and-twenty  hours.  The  pulse,  it  may  be,  is  sunk  below  one  hun- 
dred ; the  cheeks  are  slightly  reddened,  the  energies  considerable. 
:i(  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  discharge  of  blood  have  been 
I large,  and  if  the  woman  is  of  that  sort  of  constitution  which  cannot 


5 sustain  itself  against  the  haemorrhage,  various  symptoms  are  likely 
j tto  manifest  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
I (Of  which  the  following  may  deserve  your  notice For  women  to 
j I have  a gi-eat  deal  of  head-ache,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
j. \with  it  is  joined  a certain  lightness,  aggravated  when  the  head  is 
I iraised  from  the  pillow,  the  symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Haighton, 
I mot  being  relieved  by  leeches  and  blisters,  remedies  which,  from 
ibis  dissuasion,  I have  been  induced  not  to  essay.  My  valued  re- 
ilative  imagined,  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  cephalic  symp- 
toms arose  from  the  want  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  conceived  that 
tlthey  would  therefore  be  most  effectually  relieved  by  nourishment 
introduced  into  the  stomach.*  For  some  time,  for  a week  or  a fort- 
night for  example,  this  cephalalgia-f  may  be  continued  ; but,  though 
somewhat  alarming  on  account  of  the  lightnessattendingit,it  seldom 
terminates  in  any  serious  cerebral  attack.  With  irritability  of  the 
j alimentary  tube,  the  patient  is  occasionally  assailed;  vomitings 
j .sometimes,  and  still  more  frequently  purgings.  This  diarrhoea  if 
moderate,  may  do  the  patient  but  little  injury  ; but  should  it  prove 
as  It  not  unfrequently  does,  both  obstinate  and  copious,  under  the' 


the  violent  and  pertinacious  hpa,i  0,1,.  a 

i profuse  h«.orrhage,  and  sometimes  cool  f complaints,  which  follow 

* to  procure  two  or  three  stools  ev”  v '>«  ^-at  service 

medicines,  though  the  patient  be  ual  ,V~‘°  ‘^^^ 

nche,  cold  applications  to  the  tern  """ 

^ crude  sal  ammoniac,  always  keepTn'  tl’eT  1 “““ 

I o,illoUo  ^ “ the  legs  and  feet  warm,  Will  sometimes  be  of  service  a, 

“'“"""'i  ■"  .h. 


t CephalaIgia:-From  /ce0nXr/,  ktphaie,  the  head,  and  a\- 


yos,  algoa,  pain. 
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purging  the  patient  may  be  carried  off.  An  atonic,  fretful,  allied 
perhaps  to  aphthous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  the  bowels,  terminating  in  excoriation,  I suspect  to  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  and  I look  upon  it  as  produced 
by  general  ill  health,  the  result  of  the  inanition  ; this  inflammation, 
or  inflammatory  erythism,  as  in  the  nose,  the  lungs,  or  urethra, 
producing  an  excitability  of  the  part.  Opium,  chalk,  aromatic 
confection,  hiematoxylon,  dry  diet,  and  the  removal  of  the  patient 
into  the  country  as  soon  as  possible,  are  the  best  remedies.  Dry 
diet  and  change  of  air  have  sometimes  the  best  effects.  For  a 
considerable  time  before  his  death,  the  Epicurus  and  Lucian  of 
his  age— Hume,  the  historian— laboured  under  a diarrhoea,  which 
ultimately  destroyed  him  ; yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for  health  or 
business,  having  occasion  to  make  a journey  southward  from  the 
Tweed,  he  found  more  apparent  relief  from  this  excursion  than 
from  any  other  remedy.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
upon  my  mind,  that  I tried  the  effects  of  removal  in  a pertinacious 
and  formidable  diarrhoea,  occurring  after  flooding,  under  my  own 
c&ve— Remedium  anceps  satius  quam  Though  the  expe- 

riment was,  perhaps,  not  without  its  danger,  and  the  patient  was 
reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  debility,  she  was  put,  by  my  advice, 
into  an  invalid  carriage  and  sent  to  Stamford-hill,  so  ill,  that 
her  apothecary  became  her  attendant,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether 
she  would  reach  that  place  alive  ; yet  although,  with  little  or  no 
benefit,  we  had  been  trying  all  the  more  effectual  remedies  whi  c 
she  remained  in  town,  and  in  Bishopsgate  too,  a part  of  the,  metro- 
polis, perhaps,  not  the  most  unhealthy,  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
after  her  arrival  at  the  Hill,  the  diarrhoea  of  itself  ceased,  and  a 

full  impression  was  left  upon  my  mind,  that  the  jouiney  and  the 

change  of  air  were  the  remedies  to  which  her  recovery  was  to  be 
referred. 


WEAKNESS. 

Of  course,  after  these  large  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  uterus 
the  patient  becomes  very  much  reduced  in  her  strength.  ow,  oi 
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!,  this  weakness,  mere  drugs  are  of  very  little  avail  ; time  and  pa- 
!i  tience,  and  the  occasional  use  of  medicines  to  meet  particular 
symptoms ; supplies  of  nourishment,  large  as  the  stomach  may 
i(  hear  5 the  country  air  5 the  sea-shore  5 — these  are  the  remedies. 

The  woman  wants  a full  supply  ol  blood  ; if  the  inanition  prove  dan- 
I'j  gerous,  transfusion,  day  after  day,  may,  perhaps,  be  recommended 
j 1 hereafter,  in  order  to  furnish  this  supply  ; hut,  till  the  safety  and 
I ( efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases  has  been  proved  and  acknow- 
1 ledged,  it  is  to  the  other  medicinals  which  have  just  been  enunie- 
I rated  that  we  must  confide  this  supply. 

There  are  some  women  who  suffer  dreadfully  in  consequence  of 
ij1  their  miscarrying  in  tlie  earlier  or  later  months,  hut  more  fre- 
ijiquently  m the  earlier,  becoming  pregnant  again  too  soon,  and 
Iji  miscarrying,  perhaps,  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  times  in  the  course 
iMoftwo  or  three  years,  and  losing  each  time  large  quantities  of 
jjl blood.  Of  course  these  repeated  floodings  very  greatly  reduce 
jit  them.  Now,  in  such  cases,  I would  strongly  recommend  abstinence 
from  further  communication,  at  least  for  a time,  so  as  to  allow  the 
. pnitals  to  recover.  Independently  of  abstinence  from  connubial 
• intercourse,  there  are  also  preventives  of  impregnation,  but  to 
make  them  publicly  known  would  do  more  harm  than  service. 

1 aqueous  EFFUSIONS. 

Under  large  losses  of  blood  from  flooding,  it  is  not  often  that 
b aqueous  effusions  occur,  yet  now  and  then  in  bad  constitutions,  at 
;t.  first  exhibiting  inflammatory  tendencies,  the  dropsical  diathesis 
appears.  If  the  legs  or  abdomen  are  the  seat  of  the  accumulation, 
iuinTtr  patient  may  soon  perish  from  clfusion 

V ' I l^'^ve  seen  women  who 

have  survived  the  first  losses  of  blood,  sink  in  this  manner  ; and 

I -fi  ^ f severest  disappointments  I ever  experienced  within  or 
wi  lou  le  circle  of  my  practice,  was  of  this  kind.  A most  inte- 
res  mg  young  lady,  lovely,  accomplished,  amiable,— the  admiration 
f hei  acquaintance,  the  idol  of  her  domestic  circle,-aftcr  a com- 
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pleto  r«uscitatio„.  by  transfusion,  sunk  under  an  effusion  m o t o 
!hest  and  pericardium.  I had  received  (more  gratifying 
than  any  other  remuneration)  the  thanks  of  the  friends  ; hvo  very 
beautiful  children,  in  the  lisping  and  imperfectly  formed  articula  on 
of  childhood,  attempted  too  to  stammer  out  their  thanks ; when,  tiro 
or  throe  days  afterwards,  the  hydrothorax  showed  that  it  had  been 
gradually  stealing  upon  its  victim,  and  after  a short  ' 

sank.  There  were  extensive  old  adhesions  in  the  chest,  the 
sequence  of  severe  measles  in  earlier  life. 


errors  to  be  avoided. 

I shall  now  close  the  remarks  which  I have  to  offer  geneially  on 
this  tedious,  hut  very  important  subject  of  flooding  by  pointing  on 
ome  th  ee  r four  eLrs,  which,in  moments  ^ “ 

although,  in  the  earlier  months,  where  the  accoucheu  J 

Lilful  and  circumstances  are  very  favorable  there  ">“y. ™' 
L individual  cases,  he  an  advantage  - bulging  awa^^  the  ^ovum, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  vagm”.  “ ^ 

rrpnt  pri’cr  of  thc  opposite  kind  , 1 mean  b 

into  another  great  erior  or  1 1 necessary,  an  error 

of  the  deiivery  ‘he  oper.^^  ^ 

»''-\r\,'™lttotrriT;oumusterJat  ail,  o„  the  side  of 

genera  y,  le  i „pesslon.  Err  rather  by  not  interfering 

indolence,— allow  m t,,„,  by  pragmatically  and  unncccs- 

where  assistance  is  necessaiy,  tlian  y i g 
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ji 

|j  sarily  interfering  where  help  is  not  required  ; for  delivery  being  a 
jj  iiatmal  process,  the  occasions  in  which  you  may  interfere  needlessly 
|j  aie  endless  ; but  in  general  midwifery,  the  cases  in  which  you 
jj  may  err,  by  refraining  from  interference  when  really  required,  are 
I few.  Nevertheless,  feeling  as  I do,  that  this  is  a most  wholesome 
piinciple,  I very  cordially  agree  with  Denman,  that,  in  flooding 
cases,  of  the  latter  mouths  especially,  we  have  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  cases  are  so  dangerous,  and  so  much  depends  upon  the 
practitioner,  and  more  especially  upon  the  emptying  of  the  uterus, 
that,  in  these  cases,  I would  more  willingly  pardon  the  over-active 
than  the  inert.  Above  all,  when  floodings  occur  in  the  latter 
months,  I would  caution  you  against  delaying  the  delivery  too  long, 
when  delivery  is  really  required.  And,  if  you  attend  to  the  general 
rules  which  have  been  laid  down  on  this  point,  I think  you  cannot 
wander  far  from  the  right  path. 


There  is  yet  another  error  against  which  you  would  do  well  to 
guard,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  too  much  violence  and  hurry  in  con- 
ducting the  delivery.  In  flooding  cases,  when  delivery  is  required, 
there  is  not  only  danger,  lest  you  abstain  from  the  delivery  too 
long,  but  there  is  danger  also  lest  having  abstained  till  your 
patient  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  sinking,  you  then,  anxious  to 
deliver  her  while  breath  remains,  proceed  with  a rapidity  or 
violence  which  may  bruise,  tear,  destroy.  Now,  therefore,  while 
your  consciences  are  clear,  before  it  is  too  late,  I caution  you 
against  this  formidable  error-beware  of  delaying  the  delivery 
too  long;  but  if,  unfortunately,  delivery  have  been  long  delayed, 
eware,  too,  of  using  a force  and  promptitude  of  extraction  greater 

lan  the  parts  may  safely  bear.  In  scientific  midwifery  violence 
can  have  no  place. 

But  again  I have  told  you  that  there  are  cases,  and,  indeed,  I 
m,y  say  on  t le  whole,  many  and  most  important  cases,  where,  after 
a isciaige,  the  patient  is  lying  in  a state  approachimr  to 
now,  in  these  cases,  you  may  fall  into  the  erro^  If 

whethe  • l"""  reflection,  to  disturb  the  clots, 

1 >y  examinations  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into 
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the  eterus  or  the  vagina.  Remember,  ^ 

what  was  observed  before;  if.  by  operat.ons  of  tins  kmd  yo 

break  np  the  concretions  and  renew  the  ^ 

renewal,  the  woman  will  most  probably  sink.  Against  sn 
careless  evcitemenl  of  the  bleeding,  therefore,  be,  I entreat,  np 
vour  guard;  consider  again,  and  then  reconsider  the  rules  p - 
Libed  in  a former  place.  If  the  bleeding  of  itself  recur  copiously, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  operate;  hut  so  long  as  the  discharge 
is  ar/ested,  wholly  or  iu  great  measure,  unless  the  patient  he 
rallied  thoroughly,  refrain  from  manual  ^ 

may  be  hereafter  found  in  some  of  these  cases  that 
may  be  performed  with  advantage  before  tlie  delivery,  and 
operation  I now  proceed  to  speak. 


SECTION  XXL 

ON  transfusion. 

The  operation  of  transfusion  I take  to  he  of  so  "'“'■  ;mporla„ce 
to  mankhid.  that,  having  made  it  the  subject  of  miie  t ^i  an^ 
experiment,  I seine  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  g 

topic  more  at  large. 


progress  of  transfusion. 

The  general  idea  of  transfusion,  it  is  probable, 

in  our  own  count.y,  J ' demonstrated  its  practica- 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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bility,  by  obscr rations  on  tbe  buman  body,  and  c.xperiments  on 
brutes  ; nor,  should  I deem  myself  without  blame,  had  I omitted 
to  mention  their  names.  To  men  of  this  kind  I conceive  it  is — to 
men  who  not  unsuccessfully  make  it  their  ambition  to  contribute 
discoveries  in  art  and  science  to  the  general  fund  of  human  know- 
ledge that  an  age  or  country  owes,  in  no  small  degree,  its  lasting 
splendour.  The  mass  of  mankind  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 


scaicely  capable  of  distinguishing  who  are,  or  are  not,  their  friends. 
Hemlock,  or  the  cross,  has  too  often  been  their  reward  ; while  the 
general  ear  has  been  wearied  with  the  applauses  of  those,  who, 
without  honest  principle,  for  their  own  aggrandizement  only,  have 
wielded  the  brute  force  of  the  species.  But  the  age  for  this 
modish  and  destructive  folly,  has,  I trust,  already  begun  to  pass 
away.  Now  that  personal  interests  have  vanished,  who,  among 
civilized  nations,  cares,  in  present  times,  to  applaud  a Jenghis— or  a 
. Nadir— or  any  other  unprincipled  devastator  of  days  gone  by— 

I bimte  favourites  of  fortune— but  scourges  of  the  species,  or,  if  you 
I will  allow  a bolder  figure,  the  destroying  angels  of  the  East.  As 
knowledge  steadily  advances,  these  men  of  mere  violence  will, 
I trust,  appear  before  their  brethren,  the  rest  of  the  species,  in 
their  true  characters ; while  the  names  of  Socrates,  of  Plato  of 
r Euclid,  of  Archimedes-shall  I add  it-of  Timoleon,  the  LiberaJor, 
with  still  increasing  veneration  and  applause,  will,  I persuade  my- 

se  , escend  to  the  latest  posterity  of  that  mankind  whom  they 
:.have  benefitted.  But,  to  return. 

If  I have  myself  any  claim,  however  small,  to  rank  among  the 
supporters  of  transfusion,  it  lies  entirely  in  this:  that,  undeterred 
.by  clamour  or  scepticism,  I have  made  it  my  endeavour,  again,  to 
bring  the  operation  into  notice;  and  to  show  further,  by  experi- 
men  s on  animals,  and  observations  on  the  human  body,  that 
-ransfusion  as  it  is  called,  may  be  performed  by  the  help  of  a 

iloirfit  f H "'bich,  human  blood,  of  the  kinds  used, 

ho  ••  • may  be  infused  into  human  veins.  In 

easr'-Tri  employed;  but  this,  at 

^ t'lken  indilVerently,  from  animals,  ami  injected  in  large 
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,„antilie,,  is  fatal.  For  the  original  operation,  the  presence  of 

some  animal  in  the  bcd-ehamber  was  neeessary  ; what  t 

be  done  on  an  emergency?  A dog,  it  is 

when  yon  whistled,  hat  the  animal  is  small  ■,  a ca  t,  - 

to  some,  have  appeared  litter  for  the  purpose  ; ^ ‘ 7“ 

not  run  up  stairs.  In  this  condition  of  it,  the  operatmn,  little  more 

than  a name,  was  great  in  its  danger,  “77' “ 
those  very  eases  of  sudden  Heeding,  m which  it  seemed 

“ Notwirtaiiding  the  sneers  of  his  comic  7“  ^fe 

him  among  the  clouds,  it  was  the  just  boast  of  Socrates  ftat  he 

ever,  not  safely)  p .j,  g^gj^ed  that  a 

I was  Lst  led  into  the  following  train  of  investigation . 

nnoou  on  own,  an.Man  ..av  nn  sunsTtxnann  non  xhs  nnoon 

OF  ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME  SPECIES. 

.hatthe  Hood  of  one  animal  maybe  sub^ 

another  animal,  of  the  same  species  is  p,^. 

placed  beyond  the  shadow  0 a m ^ apparent 

fore  me,  I have  „ tnbiilc  inserted  into 

death,  the  blood  ceasing 
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the  CiTrotid  towards  the  heart,  the  circulation,  therefore,  being 
entirely  arrested.  The  animal  being,  in  this  condition,  (appa- 
rently dead,)  I have  transfused  from  another  dog,  and  found, 
wheie  the  operation  has  been  well  performed,  that  the  dog,  which 
seemed  to  be  irrecoverable,  has  soon  after  arisen  from  the  table,  as 
if  it  had  experienced  a resuscitation  from  the  dead.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  for  two  or  three  days  a little  cachexia,  or  ill  health, 
hung  about  it ; but,  in  the  course  of  a few  days  more,  the  animal 
seemed  to  recover  itself  completely,  becoming  as  well  as  before  the 
operation  was  performed. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  ANIMALS  OF  A DIFFERENT  SPECIES  UNSUCCESSFUL. 


By  many  it  has  been  imagined  hitherto,  that,  in  the  operation  of 
transfusion,  the  blood  of  one  genus  of  animals  may  be  indifferently 
substituted  for  that  of  another  genus ; the  blood  of  the  sheep,  for 
instance,  for  that  of  the  dog ; the  blood  of  a calf  for  that  of  a 
man  ; a doctrine  which  I had  myself  imbibed.  Accordingly,  in 
some  of  the  first  experiments  which  were  made,  and  which,  as  far 


I as  we  can  learn,  were  by  no  means  very  successful,  the  blood  of 
! the  brute  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  human  body:  but  it  was 
t first  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my  own  esteemed  and  respected 
r pupils,  Dr.Locock,  that  the  blood  of  one  genus  of  animals  might  not 
, perhaps,  with  impunity,  be  substituted  indifferently  for  that  of  an- 
0 other  genus.  Draining  dogs  of  their  own  blood,  he  supplied  them 
from  the  sheep;  and  found  tliat,  though  the  animal  was  resuscitated 
a.for  a time,  the  blood  of  the  sheep  circulating  in  the  veins,  and  per- 
. forming  the  office  of  the  canine,  so  that  the  dog  was  able  to  run 
about  the  room,  yet  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  hours,  I speak 
om  memory  as  to  the  term,  the  animal  invariably  died.  Read 
h.s  inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Edinburgh  a few  years 
ago : It  IS  well  worth  attentive  perusal.  Consentaneous  experiments 
.0  bo  o„.„l  at  i„  ,„o  ■■  R„aa„rc„o,  I have  „.yso]f  “do" 

1 le  luman  lood.  Prom  five  dogs  I abstracted  their  own  vital 
luKi,  a.., I,  by  „.oa„s  of  „ « 
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blood  in  its  place ; of  those  dogs  one  died  on  the  table  ; iwo  or 
three  lived  for  a few  hours,  then  sinking ; and  one  surviving  for 
four  or  five  days,  expired,  after  many  cachectic  symptoms.  So 
that,  it  seems,  from  experiments  of  this  sort,  that  the  blood  of  one 
genus  of  animals  cannot,  in  large  quantities,  he  substituted  mdi  - 
ferently  for  the  blood  of  another,  without  occasioning  the  most 
fatal  results.  Hence,  eminently  rises  a necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  syringe,  as  this  enables  us  in  human  hemorrhages  to 
use  the  human  blood  ; for,  even  though  a horse  or  a sheep  were  at 
band  in  the  chamber,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  blood  of  that 
animal  would  save  a woman  when  sinking  from  bleeding,  and  I am 
sui'C  it  would  be  dangerous  to  try  it. 


blood  may  be  transmitted  through  a syringe  without 
MUCH  deterioration. 

That  blood  may  be  transmitted  through  the  syringe  as  through 
the  heart,  without  becoming  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  I satis- 
fied myself  long  ago,  by  a variety  of  experiments,  made  previous  y 
to  the  oceurrenee  of  the  cases  already  before  the  profession. 
Deterioration  it  suffers,  it  is  true,  but  not  such  deterioration  as  may 
render  it  unfit  for  the  animal  body.  Several  dogs  I have  drained 
so,  that  they  lay  in  a state  of  asphyxia-in  truth,  appearing  to  be 
altogether  dead.  Dogs  thus  prepared,  I have  replenished  y 
use  of  the  syringe  with  blood  from  other  dogs,  and  they  have  do 
as  well  as  if  transfusion  had  been  performed  by  means  of  the  tube 
It  has  not  been  in  a few,  but  in  many  experiments  that  I have  foun 
this  result;  and  how  could  I multiply  experiments  too 
subject  so  important  ? Who  that  venerates  reason,  and  has 
of  mankind  on  tlie  heart  as  well  as  on  the  tongue,  will  daie 
such  physiology  as  brutal? 


OTHER  experiments. 


To  convince  myself  more 


satisfactorily,  another  scheme  of  expo 
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j 

j rimcnts  was  made,  varying  in  circumstance,  yet  turning  on  the  same 
||  principle,  of  which  the  following  is  a rude  idea  : — 

Directing  towards  the  heart  a tubule  inserted  into  the  femoral 
or  carotid  artery,  and  the  corresponding  veins,  I placed  near  to 
i these  tubes  a cup,  in  communication  with  a proper  apparatus ; 
then  allowing  the  blood  to  rush  from  the  artery  into  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  an  impeller,  figured  in 
my  “ Physiological  Researches,”  I absorbed  this  fluid  into  the 
barrel  of  a syringe,  and  returned  it  to  the  veins,  so  adjusting  the 
; return  to  the  eruption  from  the  artery,  that  more  than  an  ounce  of 
I blood  was  never  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  cup  of  the  syringe 
at  one  time.  To  omit  less  decisive  observations  in  some  of  these 
experiments,  the  operation  was  carried  on  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  together,  the  blood  rushing  from  the  artery  during  the 
I whole  time,  so  that  all  the  blood  in  the  body  of  the  animal  must 
j have  passed  the  syringe,  and  this  too  repeatedly,  the  dog,  however, 
!i  not  appearing  to  suffer  materially  in  consequence.* 

From  experiments  like  these,  I convinced  myself  that  in  the  dog, 
i at  least,  blood  may  be  transfused  by  the  syringe,  without  becoming 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  ; nor  was  it,  therefore,  I conceive, 
with  enthusiasm  or  rashness,  that  I first  came  to  operate  upon  thJ 
human  body,  but  with  a mind  rationally  prepared  to  the  best  of 
my  ]iower,  by  previous  reflection  and  experiment.  But  reasonable 
and  irrational  ardour  are  not  always  easily  distinguishable,  and 
i zeal  or  enthusiasm  are  terms  which  derive  their  application,  not 
so  much  from  our  reason  as  from  our  prepossession  and  prejudice 
:in  relation  to  those  things  to  which  they  are  applied. 


MODE  OF  performing  TRANSFUSION. 


'i 

fi 


There  are  different 
and  I shall  first  briefl 


ways  in  which  transfusion  may  he  performed  ; 
y state  to  you  the  method  approved  now  by 
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experience,  and  vvliicli,  perhaps,  for  general  purposes,  may  at  pie. 
be  deemed  the  best.  And  first,  then,  the  operation  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  a well-constructed  two  ounce  syringe,  air  secure, 
made  of  brass,  tinned  internally,  not  offensive  with  oil,  of  course 
perfectly  clean,  and  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner;—  ne  or 
two  bystanders  (males  flow  more  copiously  than  females)  being  in 
readiness  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood,  the  arm  o t le 
patient  should  be  prepared  as  follows:  taking  a scalpel,  at  one 
cut,  if  tolerably  dexterous,  you  lay  bare  the  bleeding  vein,  which 
opens  on  the  eye  under  the  knife,  the  patient  being  so  fai-  trom 
suffering  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  that  frequently  she  is  no 
aware  that  it  has  hoca  dona.  The  vessel  mainfostii.g  itself,  you 
take  a short  curved  probe,  which  you  slide  beneath  .t  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  incision,  with  a well-sharpened  lancet, 
laying  open  the  vein  to  the  extent  of  about  a line,  tliat  is,  oiie- 
eighth  of  an  inch ; afterwards  introducing,  cautiously,  at  1 us 
oriflee,  the  tubule  of  the  syringe,  so  ns  to  satisfy  yonrse  ves  a 
when  you  operate  the  eniranee  will  bo  easy  ; at  this  time  perhaps 
a little  blood  oozes  out.  This  preparation  made,  you  bind  up 
arm  of  the  person  who  is  to  yield  the  supply  of  blood,  laying  open 
the  vein  in  the  usual  .manner,  hut  making  the  orihee  rather  t.ee 
In  a conieal  tumbler,  of  large  diameter,  the  blood  may  e conve 
nienlly  gathered;  and  into  the  syringe,  1"’®'''°"*  J'  ^ 

warmed  by  transmission  of  water  milk-warm,  the  blood  is  t 
absorbed  from  the  point  of  the  tumbler  througl.  the  ong  tub, 
in  such  manner  that,  although  the  whole  of  the  blood  ,s  not 
to  be  taken  up  lest  the  air  should  be  drawn  ni,  not  more  th 
a dessert  spoonful  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  oim 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  glass  bid 
the  barrel  of  the  syringe  that  the  blood  should  J 

tubule  should  be  long  enough  to  throw  the  barrel  of  the  ^j  r iig^ 
above  and  beyond  the  brim  of  the  tumbler,  so  that  y 

completely  out  of  the  way.  That  it  may  enter  the  vein  more  cas.  ), 
the  end  of  the  tubule  may  be  bevelled,  like  the  tea-po  spo  . 

Two  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  being  abso.bcd 
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manner,  holding  the  syringe  vertically  with  the  tubule  above  and 
the  handle  of  the  piston  below,  you  slowly  urge  the  piston  onward, 
till,  together  with  all  air,  about  a dessert  spoonful  of  blood  has 
been  expelled  ; and  then  closing  the  nozzle  by  the  apposition  of 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  lest  the  piston  descending  by  its  own  gravity, 
fresh  air  should  be  absorbed,  you  give  the  instrument  the  horizontal 
direction,  and  proceed  to  insinuate  the  blood  into  the  vein.  On 
appioaching  the  arm  of  the  ])atient  perhaps  you  find  the  orifice 
obscured  by  the  blood  ; touch  (he  vein  with  a sponge,  and  the 
aperture  may  be  seen  as  clearly  as  the  letter  of  a book.  At  this 
time  an  assistant  may  gently  press  the  vein,  where  it  lies  across 
the  probe,  wliich  will  intercept  a further  exudation,  for  the  cir- 
culation is  so  low  that  it  is  easily  arrested.  These  preliminaries 
premised,  without  trepidation,  with  that  calm  and  measured  move- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  the  result,  not  of  mere  animal  spirits,  but 
i of  that  confidence  which  arises  from  a mind  well  prepared,  you 

I proceed  to  deliver  the  blood,  cautious  not  to  interpose  unnecessary 
(delay.  For  this  purpose,  the  tubule  being  insinuated  into  the  vein. 
It  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  towards  the  heart,  it  is  your  next 
|fl office  to  infuse  the  blood  into  the  vessel,  and  very  nice  and  critical 

is  this  point  of  the  operation.  What  the  heart  in  women  or  men 

II  might  bear  m a state  of  vigour  I do  not  know,  but  reduced  as  it  is  in 
(these  cases,  feeble  as  the  limb  which  refuses  to  sustain  them,  it 
ccannot  support  a sudden  influx  of  the  blood.  To  infuse  too  slowly 
ITS  an  error  no  doubt,  for,  while  lying  in  the  syringe,  the  blood  every 
nmoment  is  becoming  more  and  more  deteriorated  ; but  to  inject  too 
Irrapidly  is  a still  more  fatal  error  : gorge  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  the 
J'paticnt  may  perish  as  suddenly  as  if  shot  through  the  heart;  it  is, 
(therefore,  with  moderate  velocity  that  the  blood  should  be  infused, 

moat  cautiously  when  the  collapse  is  great.  In  pressing  forward 
lithe  piston,  from  moment  to  moment,  fix  your  eye  on  the  countenance, 
and  .fall  is  well,  then  proceed  more  boldly  ; but  if  the  lip  quiver,  or 
t le  eye  lid  flicker,  or  if  there  be  restlessness  or  vomiting,  though 
:these  are  not  fatal  symptoms,  yet  it  is  better  to  suspend  your  opera- 
AOII  until  (hey  subside,  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  information 
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there  is  goed  cause  for  alarm;  and  let  me  add  hat  ate  wa  ng 
la  this  mauaer,  you  must  uo.  return  to  the  mjeclmn,  untd  y u Ime 
procured  a fresh  supply  of  Wood.  If  ««  first  two  ounc  W.  d 
Is  hotter  to  wait  a few  minutes,  say  six  oi  eig  i . 
injected;  hut  if  these  first  two  ounces  are  well  rcce«  hy  tfi« 
system,  proceed  immediately  to  inject  other 

fl  eight  or  ten  minutes,  till  the  whole  have  duly  crcnlatcd  0 er 

the  body  and,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  have  renewed  its  v.gon  , 
the  boay,  aim,  ^ x,,:,  caution  becomes  especially 

under  the  extremes  of  weakness,  tbs 

Wnofl  for  the  female  system  is  a 

necessary.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  tor  tne  ’ 

large  measure-eight  or  ten  are  more  sparing  our  or  h 
,„av  in  delicate  cases,  turn  the  scale  in  our  favour.  If  our 
ohj'cet  is  simply  to  save  life,  the  smaller  quantities  must  he  in^emd 
if  L restore  vigour,  the  larger.  Whether  « ^ 

floodings,  re-aetion  is  apt  to  come  on  next  day.  T'>e  — 

may  cross  the  ted,  it  is  unsafe,  if 

which  supplies  you,  oi  iHt  he  « J ^ ;„jnntion. 

not  wholly  unfit,  for  use.  Wash  the  syr  g ir^tion  be 

AVatch  the  arm  lest  it  inflame  afterwards.  If  the  respi 
Watch  the  ^ respiration  is  at  ts 

stopped.  It  s > „„„,es  would, 

last  gasp,  the  hope  is  sma 

I think,  certainly  destroy  in  lese  • respiration  he 

„t  proper  intervais  ".rh^t  Vinges  I 

steady,  you  aie  a mos  ce  Laundy’s 

hnow  of  are  those  of  Lauudy,  , 

r :r  " 

rvein:  might  he  accomplished  by 

V • fhosG  who  would  supply  you  in  umo 

IZ’rM  Wiisfnsion  especially  would  require  caution  ; if  the  heart 

were  very  feeble,  an  impetuous  influx  would  destioy. 
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TRANSFUSION  NOT  IVITHOUT  ITS  DANGER. 

Against  this  operation  it  may  be  urged,  as  against  most  opera- 
ttions,  that  it  is  not  without  its  danger  ; and  it  may  be  so.  But  this 
)i  is  no  reason  why  we  should  lay  it  aside,  if  iu  any  case  it  be  ne- 
^cessary  ; for,  in  truth,  every  operation  of  surgery  has  its  danger. 
■*As,  then,  every  operation  we  perform  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
^danger,  unless  it  be  proved,  which  it  cannot,  that  the  injection  of 
Ibblood  is  attended  with  more  surgical  danger  than  ordinary,  why 
should  we  urge  this  in  a solitary  manner  as  an  objection  against 
ttransfusion  ? Again,  it  is  sometimes  objected,  that  the  operation 
nmay  be  needlessly  performed  : and  it  may  be  so.  How  often  will 
}'you,  in  the  course  of  your  practice  hereafter,  give  medicine,  with 
lino  advantage  to  your  patient,  though  it  may  be  with  some  advan- 
t.tage  to  yourself.  How  often  is  venesection  performed  needlessly  ? 
3 How  often  has  lithotomy  been  performed  needlessly?  How  many 
legs  have  been  taken  off,  where,  if  the  patients  had  been  under 
better  surgery,  they  would  still  have  had  their  limbs  ? Why,  then, 
:are  we  to  bring  this  as  a solitary  objection  to  the  operation  of 
transfusion  ? If  you  transfuse  too  copiously,  you  may  take  the 
blood  out  again,  but  when  you  overbleed  in  inflammation,  what 
will  you  do  ? It  may  be  said  again,  that  the  operation  may  some- 
times prove  unavailing,  and  so  it  may;  for  he  would  be  a bold 
man  indeed,  who  would  venture  to  afiirm  that  this,  or  perhaps  any 
■operahon,  ought  always  to  succeed.  You  amputate  a limb,  but 
sometimes  the  patient  dies.  You  perform  venesection,  yet  the 
inflammation  proceeds  notwithstanding,  and  destroys  the  patient. 
So  that  if  you  candidly  weigh  in  your  minds  the  arguments  that 
a-re  raised  against  transfusion,  you  will  find  that  they  are  objec- 
tions which  do  not  lie  singly  against  this  operation,  but  against 
surgery  at  laige,  nay,  against  the  whole  of  the  medical  art  itself; 
mmetimes  not  without  danger,  sometimes  used  without  need,  and 
mmetimes  not  producing  any  obviously  beneficial  cllects,  and  yet, 
vftcr  all,  so  well  calculated  on  the  whole,  for  the  advantage  of 
I nankind,  that  no  people,  civilized  or  barbarous,  are  entirely  with- 
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„„t  it.  Why,  then,  I ask  again,  ate  these  oh^ctions  urged  alone 
against  transfusion  ? Is  it  apathy,  is  it  the  trouble  o lea^^n  g, 
is  it  negligenee  of  reasoning,  is  it  that  unnamed  and  ack  - 
lodged  feeling  which  devours  itself— a very  Proteus  m t e vane  y 

of  decent  garbs  which  it  assumes?  liko  that 

After  ail  among  the  members  of  a liberal  profession,  like  that 
of  medicine,  I persuade  myself  that  these 
urwed  without  due  candour,  arise,  at  bottom,  fiom 
:„C  perhaps  from  an  honest  conviction  of  - 

tainty  of  our  art,  and  the  risk,  whleh  there  must  he  oMneu  g 
new  dangers,  while  we  are  flattering  ourselves  that  we 
discoverers  of  new  remedies. 


— “ Audi 


Nulla  unquam  de  vita  homiimin  cuuctatio  longa  est.’ 

The  more  the  discussion,  the  more  ohjeetiou  ^ 

operation  has  to  undergo,  the  better.  If  .t  he  grounded  ,n  mror, 
let  it  perish;  if  in  just  principles,  it 
indeed,  which  applies  to  philosophy  ^ 

violent  conflicts  of  opinion,  truth  has  nothing  , p^im— a 

to  US  to  her  a thousand  years  are  but  as  one  d y 1 
;:.:i'„rin  the  etemlty  of  her  duratiou.  Oppr^etk  -on^  us. 
beneath  the  ehaos  of  human  follies  and  eiiors,  a . 

emerge  unhurt  at  last-unchangeable  as  her  Author.  By  he  n,^^ 
force  of  durability,  she  must  ultimately  stand  alone  so  i y 
the  wreck  of  those  perishable  materials,  by  which,  for  a , _ 

reUelmed-..  and  the  - “ 

To  her,  the  living  spirit  of  P>”lo*»P''y  ^„„„„<,ge-fountaiii 
r,";M,:::’rytrddrrqth  perversion  or  hyperbole, 
the  sublime  apostrophe  of  the  poet 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 

But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt.” 
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When  on  the  subject  of  transfusion,  I should  be  guilty  of  crl- 
laninal  injustice  were  I to  forget  to  mention  with  applause  the  names 
^X)f  Doubleday  and  Waller.  Their  exertions  stand  in  need  of  no 
ccommemoration  from  me,  but  T may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that, 
whatever  advantage  may  be  hereafter  derived  from  this  operation, 
I to  them  mankind  will  be  largely  indebted  for  it.  Through  evil 
fireport  and  good  report,  they  have  laboured  devotedly  to  uphold 
.'.and  practise  it;  and,  I trust,  that  in  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
Hand  that  complacency  of  feeling  which  arises  from  the  conscious- 
uiess  of  not  having  ill  deserved,  they  may,  hereafter,  find  the  full 
rrcmuneration  of  all  their  exertions. 


SECTION  XXII. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBSTANCES  WHICH  ESCAPE  FROM  THE 
UTERUS  IN  THE  EARLIER  AND  MIDDLE  MONTHS. 

My  remarks  on  floodings  generally  being  brought  to  a close  in  a 
former  part,  I proceed  to  enlarge  a little  on  those  different  species 
.lorvarieties  of  flooding,  which  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  at  the 
bed  side,  dividing  them  into  those  which  are  occurring  in  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy,  and  those  which  make  their 
■appearance  in  the  last  three  or  four,-the  earlier  and  later  flood- 
ings, as  they  may  be  called. 

Before,  however,  I enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  earlier 
floodings,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  subject, 
to  premise  a few  observations  on  the  appearances  of  those  sub- 
stances which,  in  this  part  of  gestation,  are  found  to  come  from 
the  uterine  cavity. 


MODES  IN  WHICH  THE  OVUM  IS  EXPELLED. 

I niay  observe,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  rarely,  yet  occasionally, 
I ° " 0 c ovum  IS  expelled  from  the  uterus  entire;  in  shape  and 
)ulk  like  a pullcCs  egg,  containing  a cavity  of  appearance  imme- 
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diatcly  to  be  described,  with  liquor,  and  somet.mcs  a toJtns  no 
bigger  than  the  garden  bean.  More  freqaently,  however  d.smp- 
tion  precedes  the  erpnlsion  of  the  ovum,  the  parts  of  winch  escape 
in  succession  ; and  first  the  liquor  escapes,  and  then  the  "y"’ 
if  this  be  not  already  vanished,  to  he  followed  ^ ‘ 

fleshy  n,ass,*  which  constifnte.  the  most  important  part  tl 
whole  structure.  In  this  fleshy  mass,  when  washed  and  mmerse 
in  clear  water  especially,  you  dnd  a hollow  of  humpy  (tubercular) 

surface-smooth-pollshcd-invested  with  a 

toning  membrane  of  pearly  appearance,  through  which  the  da 
red  of  the  structure  over  which  it  lies,  may  be  »'>s“™'y  ^ , 

With  this  fleshy  mass,  which  at  first  glance  resembles  a clot  o 
blood,  membrane  is  marginally  connected,  float, „g  rn  the  w t. 
and  forming,  in  the  entire  condition  of  the  ovum,  A ‘ ° ^ 
cavity  in  which,  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  egg,  the  embryo  lod„ 

N„?f  the  ovum  to  come  away  in  a third  manner,  is  by  no  means 
re^^uncommont  the  fmtus  it  may  be,  being  first  eWoHe  -o 
appearing  at  all,  while  the  seenndiues  follow  by  preces,  one  port.o 

7L  anLrer.  till  the  whole  is  discharged  «tarfie 

those  who  are  accustomed  to  inspect  the  ovum  of  the  earl.e 
months,  if  the  structure  be  in  ordinary  condition,  it  rs  by  no  mea 
difficult,  on  examination,  to  determme  whether  a ^ 

whole  be  away  ; but  those  practitioners  who  ha  p 
attenrion  to  these  matters,  are  liable  to  deceive  ” 

the  persuasion,  that  the  uterus  is  completely 
real  ty  a part  of  the  ovum  still  remains  in  its  cavity.  The  em  ) 

r!o  smaJl  at  this  early  period,  and  the  seeundines  are  so  laig  . 

that  at  first  glimpse,  one  half  of  them  seems  proportiona  y 

bulk  more  than  adequate  to  the  fmtus.  ‘ 

fillinff  into  error  here— beware  of  presuming  that  tl 

carity  is  empty,  wh^n^  porthm  of  the  seeundines  still  remains;  for 

r;:;:riwr:vrrr,::;.:..:.-‘ssw^  
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(this  portion  lodging  in  the  hollow  of  the  uterus,  may  keep  up  the 
(drainings  as  effectually,  as  if  the  ovum  lay  there  entire.  Again, 
!the  ovum,  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  the  foetal  portion,  made 
i:up  of  the  embryo,  enclosed  in  a delicate  membranous  bag,  covered 
l»with  a fine  shag;  the  other,  the  maternal,  consisting  of  the  fleshy 
r,mass,  which,  in  good  measure,  encloses  both  the  embryo  and  its 
receptacle,  corresponding  with  the  placenta  of  the  full-grown  ovum 
■of  nine  months.  Now,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  foetal  part 
! of  the  ovum  is  expelled  alone  on  one  day,  while  the  placenta,  or 
rremaining  portion  of  the  ovum,  escapes  from  the  uterus  a length 
of  time  afterwards,  an  interval  of  uncertain  duration,  sometimes  of 
n few  hours,  sometimes  of  a few  days,  being  interposed ; the 
iwoman  during  the  whole  term  having  all  the  symptoms  of  mis- 
carriage, as,  by  the  presence  of  the  placentar  portion  of  the  ovum, 
hhe  distention  of  the  uterus  is  kept  up.  Now,  in  cases  of  this 
Kmrt,  you  are  more  exposed  to  deception,  because,  the  embryo,  with 
(•ts  membranous  cyst  and  liquor  amnii  coming  away,  has  to  the 
inexperienced  the  appearance  of  a complete  ovum:  the  inexperienced 
only,  however,  can  be  deceived  in  this  manner;  for  if  your  eye 
lave  been  accustomed  to  the  inspection  of  miscarriages  in  the 

mrlier  mo„U,s,  Iho  wa,.t  of  the  place, .tar  part  of  the  Btracture 
nust  appear  obvious  at  once. 


SOMETIMES  MORE  THAN  ONE  OVU3I. 

For  women  to  conceive  of  three  fmir  nr 

imtc,  lour,  01  live  ova  at  once  is  very 

are  ; but  the  occurrence  of  twins  is  hv  m ■ c 

iwins  is  Dy  no  means  infrequent. 

low  in  miscarriages,  sometimes  a single  ovnm  may  come  away, 

nother,  or  the  greater  part  of  another,  still  remaining  behind  in 

le  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Not  to  mention  that  we  now  and  then 

met  with  cases  m which,  togeti.er  with  a healthy  ovnm,  there 

urns  in  t le  womh  a fleshy  mass,  (a  mole,  as  it  is  popularly  called,) 

. w iich  no  traces  of  ovum  arc  disccrnihle,  the  whole  of  the  ovum 

-mg  expLllcd,  and  this  mass  remaining  hchind  in  the  uterus,  and, 

■ in  on  inaiy  miscarriage,  keeping  uj)  tlie  discharge  of  hlood.  fn 
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dUScuUies  of  tWs  kind  the  prudent  and  very  c.reumnpeet  prne- 
titioner,  the  Volpone  of  his  profession,  will  prohahly  soon  detect 
the  nature  of  the  case;  but  those  who  are  rash,  or  have  wen 

little,  may  he  a^ain  d.eeived,  inferring,  with  too  much  certamty 

a thorough  evacuation  of  the  uterus,  hccause  a complete  ova 
has  come  away.  The  error,  not  of  speculative 
deprecated  in  a practical  view  ; for  the  Weeding  tom 
continuing,  yet  not  being  understood  hy  the  prat  i lOUC  • 
probable  that  he  may  not  have  recourse  to  the  more  ]U  ic.ou 
means  for  its  suppression.  When  the  case  is  ' 

amination  is  the  only  diagnostic  on  which  we  may  with 

tainty  rely. 

AMBIGUOUS  xaACES  OF  THE  EMBBVO. 

In  miscarriages,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  no  traces  of 
the  embryo;  dead,  perhaps,  and  dissolved,  in  the  ™ ’ 

like  sugar  in  water,  or  food  in  the  gastric  juices. 
we  and  parts  of  the  embryo  only,  the  “'^'^kryo 

uL  retained,  and  eontinue  to  grow  tUl  *ey 

the  unpractised,  there  at  length  issues  from 
placenta,  with  its  membranes  and 

might  be  supposed  to  tenant  them.  , pregnancy, 

the  earlier  months,  it  may  bo  retained  to  P 

the  foetus,  without  growing  or  decaying. 

cavity  of  the  womb  till,  in  the  seventh  or  J 

labour  pains  occurring,  the  ovum  ,s  at  length  ap  ^ 
lire  bulk  which,  from  the  age  of  gestation,  we  sho  d have 
pated.  Hydatids  sometimes  fonn  in 

allowed  the  expression,  devour  it ; „d 

:n::L:r  ::u::::: 
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with  the  exception  of  a few  vestiges,  the  wliole— being  consumed, 
so  that  in  place  of  the  ovum,  notliing  but  these  animalcules  remain 
in  the  uterus.  Sometimes  they  form  a cluster  large  enough  to  fill 
1 a wash-hand  basin,  or  a vessel  more  capacious  ; sometimes  they  are 
i altogether  of  much  smaller  bulk.  Much  bleeding  accompanies 
their  expulsion  when  their  growth  has  been  great,  nor  is  the 
flooding  always  sparing  when  their  bulk  is  much  smaller.  While 
adveiting  to  the  changes  which  the  ovum  undergoes  before  its 
expulsion,  I must  not  forget  to  remind  you  of  those  shapeless 
I masses,  membranous  or  solid,  before  mentioned.  Of  these  it  may 
be  observed  further,  that  sometimes  there  are  several,  more  gene- 
rally they  are  single  ; like  the  ovum  itself,  they  vary  much  in  their 
bulk,  sometimes  not  larger  than  the  pullet’s  egg  ; occasionally  laro-e 
; as  the  fist,  the  child’s  head,  the  child  itself,  or  even  larger  thin 
I this.  Masses  like  these  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those 
jl  produced  by  ordinary  miscarriages,  and  they  are  best  managed  on 
jtthe  same  principles  as  other  flooding  cases, 


CONCLUSION. 

And  thus  much  then  respecting  the  different  substances  which 
escape  from  the  uterus  in  the  earlier  and  middle  months.  The 
various  points  wm-thy  of  attention  are  well  illustrated  by  a series 
ot  pieparations  in  my  collection,* 


• For  one  preparation  of  the  ovum  f am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  Sterr 

it  entire,  in  size  and  form,  like  the  fowl’s  es-s--  an  .1  ’ see 

at  Orst^lance  presents  an  appearance  iLTc^ot  irroT’"^^ 

•order  the  nurse  to  preserve,  for  the  liisne  c r 1 ' <0 

stances  which  may  pass  from  the  vaelna 

ovum  be  come  away.  ^ ’’  *‘®  may  decide  whether  or  not  the 

A third  preparation  shows  the  interior  nf  ik- 

.he  various  characters  of  the  cavity  in  w,  . 'veil 

bumpy  (tubercular)  surface, with  its  eliste""!  smooth  membrane,  the 

specimens  of  the  fictal  portion  of  ll  y>  J®.  bvid  red  colour.  There  are  also 

:overed  with  flne  shag  tilled  wltl  r"'”’  a h.ag 

nexperiencedinspectio„\uchsura,'"  On  careless,  or 

li.a.e  hut  a small  part  of  the  whole 

P the  whole  st.uctnre.  In  some  of  the  glasses  you  will  see  the  tleshv 
F ( 
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SECTION  XXIII. 

OF  FLOODINGS  IN  THE  EARLIER  MONTHS. 

When  aoodings  occur  in  the  earlier 
rotest  and  strong,  and  fall  of  blood,  and  .f  ^,,,1 

„oasaro.oherow„rosourccs,.hopract..,o,^^^^^^^^^ 

principles  for  oeca.ona^  remember  tbls, 

as,ke  an  anodyne.  It  7"  bowever, 

" • ‘"I 

meaning  to  alarm  y earlier  months,  and 

women  do  rrot  always  reco.er  e.en  rn  ea^ 

certainly  not  always  In  the  middle  pan  f 

discharges  become  larger,  J have  thus  been  much 

«ooded  much  In  preceding  — ^-^^^.^aings,  In  some 

reduced  in  blood  and  flesh.  still  more  frequently, 

few  the  general  health  be- 

when  they  escape  with  life 

comes  greatly  impaue  , 

ar:  - rty  ir: “angt;, 

r andcrea^^ 

■ , • » ,hp  fleshy  parts  belonging 

to  the  preceding.  I have  a fetus  of  the  ^^er  a four-raonth 

till  the  seventh.  Also  an  amorphous  mass  w complete-much  bleed.ng 

ovum  had  been  evpelled,  and  the  m.scarr  . g ^ from  the  uterus,  as  jo 

, t You  may  observe  a fine  cluster  of  hydatids,  wn 

;rse.ves  preparations  of  substances  jh^ch  ,,ese  appearances  ho 

.hen  in  practice,  by  al  ~ ^ .ouid  probably  contain  all  t 

well  known  to  the  accoucheur.  F ..  --ou  eiamlue  the  different  preparatio 

Tpeclmens  your  practice  hie  fetus  iu  the  earlier  mouths,  and 

Iseum,  do  not  omit  to  notice  the  sm  ^„„„,,,ed.-Hr.  BMU. 

largeness  of  the  secundines  with  which  It 
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and  anxiety  to  the  patient  and  her  friends,  the  different  varieties 
« of  earlier  flooding  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the  accoucheur ; 
I and  I proceed,  therefore,  to  remark  on  them. 


RAPID  A.VD  TARDY  MISCARRIAGES. 

Of  miscarriages  m the  earlier  months,  there  are  some  remark- 
able for  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  ; in  the  morning  the  patient 
is  well ; in  the  evening,  after  a fright,  long  walk,  or  after  the  ordi- 
nary bustles  and  fatigues  of  her  establishment,  sometimes,  too, 
without  any  obvious  cause  whatever,  she  is  suddenly  seized  with 
san  eruption  of  blood  from  the  uterus  ; fainting  follows— then  a 
rrally— then  pain— then  expulsion  of  one  of  those  substances  just 
edemonstrated  ; the  process,  perhaps,  being  completed  in  the  course 
kof  one  or  two  hours.  The  evacuation  of  the  uterus  is  followed  by 
aa  contraction  of  its  cavity,  and  a cessation  of  the  bleeding,  the 
patient  recovering  completely  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  so  that 
scarcely  a trace  of  the  accident  remains.  Of  all  the  forms  of  earlier 
flooding,  tins  IS  most  to  be  desired.  More  generally,  however,  it 
happens  in  a way  more  harassing  to  the  practitioner,  that  the  ex- 
pulsion takes  place  in  a gradual  manner  ; induced,  as  before,  by 
.ome  imprudence,  or  arising,  it  may  be,  without  any  obvious  cause. 
■At  first,  perhaps,  a few  ounces  of  blood  are  lost,  and  then  the 
>at.ent,  keeping  herself  cool  and  composed,  the  hemorrhage 
-eases  returning,  however,  when  she  rises,  and  begins  again  to  stir 
.bout  and  thus  It  may  be,  bleeding  at  one  time,  and  free  from 
- mmorrhagy  wholly  or  in  great  measure  at  another,  she  gradually 
nks  into  a s a te  of  inanition,  becoming  pale,  cold,  fainty  so  th 
e .s  compelled  at  last  to  confine  herself  to  the  sofa  I the  bed 
-loanwhile,  as  the  bleedings  proceed,  pains  begin  to  form,  cuttb. 

rbrpa,' uHe^t’ 

i 3oner’  dr  later  the'  T" 

before  described"  d'"  """ 

’ r more  mav  he  ' • two  months, 

y occupied  by  this  process,  and  the  total  quantity  of 

F f 2 ^ 
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tl,o  Hood  lost  may  bo  largo,  tbo  constitotion 

consequence,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  death  ..self  being  the  result. 


PARTIAL  evacuation  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

There  is  yet  a third  variety  of  hemorrhage  well  'I®'"'""*  “j 
notice,  I mean  the  hemorrhagy,  whether  ” 

which  you  have  merely  a partial  evacuauon  of  the  ate  - ^ A 
woman  is  seised,  perhaps,  with  an  eruption  of  blood  ^ 

womb,  and  a substance  mistaken  for  the  ovum  , 

you  are  assured  by  your  predecessor  in  the  case  that  the  uterus 
Lust  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated.  Notw.thstand  g 
however,  you  learn  that  the  hiemorrhagy  does  not  cease,  aiH  f 
*■:  timL  U may  be  for  weeks  together,  the  pati.n  - ™ “ 

liable  to  discharges  of  Hood  from  the  uterus,  and  by  and  by 

LsuerLm  the  womb  an  offensive  odour,  as  ^ 

• i.1  wVipn  the  uterus  is  in  this  way  partially 

re:::.ti::Lf : tjr^ 

If  cocDfl  • nr  as  before  observed,  there  may 
::Trlt:"lTffeshy  massin  the  nature  of  a mole  lying  in 

jhe  „r,  “p ‘''=  -v:it  ui:  dLi::" 

seen  Now  in  these  perplexing  cases,  the  gi an  p 

wbeiber  the  womb  is  empty  or  not-and  to  this 
prove  obstinate,  you  should  always  bear  ,n  mind 
Lt  it  is  to  something  retained  in  ‘lir- 

stinaey  is  most  probably  to  he  ascribed  l nor 

selves  to  he  lightly  driven  from  tins  opinion  y h ^ 

those  who  have  preceded  you  in  the  ^l  inve  ivation. 

suspicion  of  this  kind,  prepares  the  mind  for  fur  e » 

I,iLidwifery,as  in  medicine  gmieia lly,  - L * I fears. 

Doubt-investigate-the  more  the  p,  ,Ue 

Well,  then,  suspecting  that  the  ovum  is  pai  ,pe 

thp  health  be  much  shaken  by  the 

;:::2g.  you 
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Now,  that  the  womb  is  not  emptied  you  may  sometimes  know  hy 
examining  the  ovum  which  has  been  expelled,  and  finding  that  it 
i is  not  complete  ; and  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
I preparations  of  this  kind,  and  particularly  if  you  have  been  in  the 
|1  habit  of  making  them,  as  recommended,  acquiring  an  experienced 
je  eye,  you  may  sometimes  decide  at  a glance  whether  or  not  the 
ovum  be  complete,  and,  therefore,  whether,  without  retention  of 
any  part,  the  whole  of  it  have  been  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

Again,  you  may  further  judge,  whether  or  not  some  substance 
jibe  retained  in  the  uterus,  by  ascertaining  whether,  after  the  rc- 
jiptited  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  the  patient  have 
?still  remained  obnoxious  to  floodings,  cutting  or  forcing  pains,  or 
tthose  smells  offensive  to  the  sense,  resulting  from  animal  decompo- 
ssition.  Now,  if  there  is  a pertinacious  discharge,  and  if,  more 
I'especially,  with  this  discharge,  pains  or  fmtor  are  concurring,  there 
^■can,  I think,  scarcely  he  a doubt,  that  there  is  something  still  re- 
maining in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Should  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
however,  demand  decision,  and  should  the  point  still  remain  in 
doubt,  provided  your  hand  be  small,  and  your  manual  skill  con- 
siderable, you  may  generally  at  once  determine  the  question  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fingers  into  the  uterus,— an  operation,  however, 
not  without  its  dangers,  to  which,  therefore,  you  ought  not  wan- 
tonly to  have  recourse,  and  from  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
iractice,  it  is  better  to  refrain.  In  performing  this  operation,  as 
^he  vagina  is  very  relaxed,  the  left  hand,  if  small,  may  he  gently 
leposited  in  its  cavity,  and  then  the  bladder  being  empty,  you  may 
dace  the  right  hand  over  the  uterus  above  and  behind  the  sym- 
ihysis  pubis.  This  done,  the  first  and  second  finger  of  the  left 
.and  being  passed  onward  from  the  vagina,  up  to  the  very  fundus 
'f  the  uterus,  which,  by  the  counter  pressure  of  the  right  hand,  is 
autiously  pushed  downward  and  backward  upon  their  tips,  the 
avity  may  be  examined  without  any  difficulty.  Should  you  find  a 
0 1 substance  in  the  uterus,  you  may,  at  the  time,  take  it  away, 
j lough,  in  the  earlier  months,  you  may  pass  your  hand  into  the 
j -ogina,  you  must  not  even  think  of  passing  the  entire  hand  into 
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the  uterine  cavity.  I had  almost  added,  that  the  very  thought  is 
enough  to  bruise  and  tear  the  parts.  If  you  are  front  fo.iner 
experience,  fit  to  perform  the  operation  tvhtcl,  1 have  he  - 
scribing,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  executing  the  diffe  eat  i a 
of  it:  wlhout  the  safety,  or,  at  all  events,  the  entire  futu. 

health  of  the  patient  demand  the  operation,  it  “ 

done  It  is  an  evil,  justifiable  only  when  a remedy  for  one  st  1 
greater.  If  you  want  skill,  have  recourse  to  some  one  more  dex- 
t 0 Dilators  of  the  os  uteri,  and  extractors  to  remove  the 
ovuTi'l-  been  contrived  •,  they  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  Iron  has  no  feeling  for  you  or  for  the  patient. 

CONTINUED  H*M0K..HAUK  AFTER  E.XPULSION. 

There  is  one  other  variety  of  flooding  in  the  earlier  monlli^ 
which  it  may  he  well  to  mention  here  ; I mean  " 

.... .. 

which  I have  seen  several  instances 

the  whole  ovum  comes  away  i , i„rcre— very  lax— 

ordinary  manner,  the  womb  still  remains  '=^  8 J 
very  vascular;  the  patient,  of  consequence,  contii  g oh 

in  the  earlier  months,  worn  jes„ooting  the  more  interesting 

them  alone.  And  thus  much,  then,  re  pc  g 
varieties  of  earlier  flooding.  The  rapid  I y 

iitht  :-y 
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I nevertheless  ; the  womb  being  large,  lax,  and  full  of  great  vessels, 
with  its  vascular  orifices  unusually  relaxed. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EARLIER  FLOODINGS. 

! After  the  general  observations  already  at  large  premised,  the 
. management  of  the  earlier  floodings  may  be  compressed  into  few 
,1  words.  If  a woman,  in  the  earlier  months,  is  labouring  under  a 
]i  flooding  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  varieties,  no  obvious  danger 
ji  attending,  the  less  you  actively  interfere,  the  better.  The  patient 
s should  be  a-bed,  quiet  and  cool ; the  bowels  should  be  opened,  the 
ssystem,  if  feverish,  should  be  refrigerated;  and  cold  should  be 
supplied  topically,  and  in  larger  doses,  perhaps,  lead  should  be 
sadministered,  or  the  vagina  should  be  obstructed,  provided  the 
ddischarges,  copious  and  pertinacious,  seem  to  require  it.  But  if 
you  find  your  patient  labouring  under  a discharge  more  copious 
»and  dangerous,  and  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  believing  that 
lilife,  or  the  tenour  of  her  future  health,  maybe  in  danger,  practices 
imore  vigorous  than  those  just  enumerated  maybe  required.  In 
■these  rarer  exigencies,  besides  the  remedies  ordinary  in  such  bleed- 
ings already  detailed  at  large,  it  behoves  you  to  consider  whether 
■>you  may  not  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  deobstruents  formerly 
■'Commended,  (ergot  for  example,)  in  order  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  substances  lodging  in  the  uterine  cavity,  keeping 
;up  the  discharge.  The  ergot  I have  sometimes  tried,  according  to 
the  rules  formerly  prescribed,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
From  idiosyncrasy,  or  other  causes,  should  the  ergot  remain 
inert,  it  would,  too,  be  for  consideration,  whether  you  might 
not  manually  interfere,  emptying  the  uterus  by  that  action  of  the 
fingers,  already  explained.  Such  interference,  however,  bo  it 
remembered,  is  always  an  evil.  Violence  will  bruise,  tear,  and 
'1  . To  remove  the  ovum,  however,  when  it  lies  not  in  the  womb, 
j the  vagina,  is  often  both  safe  and  proper,  in  both  varieties  of 
I 00  mg.  Yet,  when  the  bowels  are  open,  often  of  itself  it  comes 
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I will  not  suppose  it  ueccssory  to  remind  you,  that  m the  latter 

doodings,  when  the  woman,  without  further  discharge,  lies  m a 

state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  to  disturb  the  clots  by  — » ■ 

rations  may  he  death.  I should  despair  of  ‘“'''"'S 

and  caution,  could  I imagine  that  this  principle  so  lately  press 

home  upon  the  attention,  wore  already  effaced  from  the  mmd  , 

and  yet  I hare  my  misgivings : memories  are  sometimes  aqueous 

RemLber.that  even  in  earlier  gestation,  if  the  woman  have  o 

much  Mood,  and  if  she  be  in  a state  of  deep  fainting,  .t  is  unsa 

at  this  time,  in  any  way,  to  disturb  the  clots.  Let  her  he  a 

rally.  Assist  her  by  other  means  than  manual  operations  abo 

the  vagina.  Transfusion  may  bo  necessary.  Then,  w en  s e 

thoroughly  established,  when  the  bleeding  shows  a a.spo-..on 

return,  when,  the  womb  being  empty,  the  drainings  of  blood  st 

obstinately  continue,  vaginal  operations  may  be  proper  euoug 

la  continued  drains  from  the  uterus,  when  emptied  of  its  co 

tents,  besides  the  more  obvious  and  general  practices  there  ^ 

two  deservinv  especial  notice— mercurial  action,  and  the  injee  i 
two  deservm  i gp,  I trust,  besotted  with  an 

of  the  uterine  cavity.  Though  not,  i iru  , 

overwrought  opinion  of  the  powers  of  this  valuable  mineial, 

think  soiile  cases  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  in  which,  whatever 

Us  action,  the  cessation  of  the  drainings  might  be  reasonably 

attrfttted  to  a mercurial  action  in  the  system.  Do  not,  howevci, 

I entreat  you,  without  reflection,  headlong,  go  and  salivate  youi 

atieuts.  I slight  soreness  of  the  mouth  is  all  ■ ^ ; 

!nd  this  as  an  ultimate  remedy.  It  would  he  hettei  foi  the  pe 

" al  clrms  and,  I am  sure,  sometimes  better  for  the  health  of 

::  patients,  if  some  of  our  blue  pill  and  calomel  were  converted 

TrilieclT"  the  uterine  cavity  with  astringent  fluids  1 
I ed  eMirely  from  my  valued  relative  Dr.  Halghtou  Its  due 
learned  ^ ^ „„  accoucheur  ; for  it  is  not  into  the  vagina, 

performance  q „ „fm„er 

U„.  Ire  »omb  tlrnttl  ^ ^ f 

riu!°to  a plot  of  water,  increasing  the  streiig.li  according  to  t ic 
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IcefFect  produced.  The  blood  is  sometimes  consolidated  in  the 
luuterus  by  the  action  of  the  alum,  and  may,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
::the  patient,  be  expelled  with  pains  like  those  of  parturition;  and 
|ifor  this,  she  should  be  prei)ared.  Though  not  prepared  to  assert 
lithat  this  practice  is  wholly  without  danger  of  inflammation,  I 
t never,  myself,  saw  any  serious  ill  consequences  resulting.  Women 
>:are  now  living  who  have,  I think,  been  preserved  by  this  remedy  ; 
:but  it  should  not  be  used  without  need.  The  fluid  must  be  injected 
I'lgently, — remember  the  communication  with  the  peritoneum  by 
means  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Injections  of  cold  water  into  the 
•vagina  and  rectum  arc  sometimes  of  great  use. 


ERRORS  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

The  grand  errors  which  you  are  likely  to  commit  in  managing 
Ikhe  earlier  floodings,  are,  I think,  the  following.  When  tyros,  and 
•young  soldiers  in  midwifery,  you  are  apt  to  be  too  soon  intimidated 
3y  the  sight  of  blood.  Perturbations  are  always  undesirable  in  a 
practitioner  ; be  it  remembered,  of  the  earlier  bleedings,  that  they 
I generally  do  well ; that  thought  is  an  excellent  anodyne.  Again, 
f lash  and  lesolute,  you  may  fall  into  a second  error,  in  some 
neasure  the  result  of  the  preceding;  that,  I mean,  of  needlessly 
'trusting  your  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  your  fingers  into  the 
vomb.  lleniember,  I have  told  you,  nor  can  I reiterate  it  too 
tiften,  that  you  never  can  enter  into  the  womb  without  risk  ; and 
/ho,  of  common  humanity,  will  incur  that  risk  unless  overborne  by 
paiamount  necessity?  Now,  in  floodings  of  the  earlier  months, 

' uch  necessity  but  seldom  exists  ; of  consequence,  but  seldom  are 
our  active  manual  operations  required.  It  may,  it  is  true,  be 
ometimes  necessary  to  use  the  hand  ; hut  a meddlesome  midwifery 
5 bad.  Beware.  Remember  the  princii)les  formerly  prescribed, 
fhe  use  of  instruments  to  dilate  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus, 

1 to  take  away  substances  from  its  cavity,  I dislike  ; in  a young 
ccoucheur,  it  is  certainly  an  error.  That  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
an  never  be  proper,  I dare  not  assert.  Now  and  then  the  finger 
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„ay  be  ueodae  a dilator;  now  and  then  the  forcepe  may  be  ased 
to  take  away  the  aubatance  contained  in  the  utenne  cavity  ; but 
these  anomaloua  cases  are  so  rare,  that,  not  to  bewilder  the  mind 
it  is  wiser,  perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  nothing.  Begmners  at 
least,  and  such  I address,  ought  not  to  he  perplexed  with  them 
and  on  the  whole,  for  yoii,  I think,  it  is  better  to  take  the  cha  c„ 
of  evil  arising  from  the  rejection  of  these  practices,  than  the 
chance  of  the  stiil  greater  evii  which  may  result  from  then  adop- 
; for  the  cases  in  which  these  practices  may  he  needlessly  and 
iniuriously  attempted  are  innumerable ; but  those  m w iic 
rejection  of  them  may  be  attended  wift  «> 
indeed  few.  A meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad.  o siippos 
uterus  to  be  empty  when  it  is  not,  is  another  grave  erron  R c - 
lect  the  diagnostics  stated  already  to  you,  and  you  may,  I think, 
geneXkefp  clear  of  this  mistake.  Nor.  perhaps,  is  it  unne- 
Lssary  to  guard  yourselves  against  an  error  the  conver  e of  the 
fLer-that  of  imagining,  because  the  bleeding  is  pertinacious 
Riarsometbing  must  Necessarily  be  retained.  In  the  more  doubtful 
cases— time  or  examination  must  decide. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

OF  FLOODINGS  IN  THE  LATTER  MONTHS 

Those  large  eruptions  of  blood,  which  sometimes  take  place  from 
JZs  dling  'the  latter  months  of 

to  divide  into  three  kinds;  those,  I mean,  in  w , ta, 

are  connected  with  the  situation  or  implantation  of  t p 
over  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ; those  floodings,  agM,  mj^l  ^ 
have  large  quantities  of  blood  coming 

without  the  placenta  being  so  ^ „f  me 

discharges  from  the  uterine  cavdies  w luch  WlowJhe^^.^__ 

foetus,  and  either  prcce  e,  oi  com  A we  shall  treat 

placenta.  Now,  of  these  three  species  of  floodings,  we 

in  order. 
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i 

THE  PLACENTA  OVER  THE  OS  UTERI. 

ii  Nature  has  wisely  so  ordained  it,  that,  in  general,  the  placenta 
i idoes  not  cohere  to  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  but  is  attached 
; either  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  its  fundus.  It  does,  hoAvever, 
:j  occasionally  happen,  and  dangerously  both  to  the  mother  and  the 

■ foetus,  that  the  placenta  is  implanted  oimr  the  os  uteri,*  so  as  either 
i to  lie  over  it  completely,  or  else  to  give  it  a partial  covering,  one 
I half  of  the  os  uteri  being  closed  in  by  the  membranes,  as  the  other 
^ .half  is  by  means  of  the  fleshy  mass,  the  placenta.  When  the 
jjpplacenta  is,  in  this  way,  partially  implanted  over  the  os  uteri,  or 
jicovering  it  completely,  we  find  the  patient  becomes  liable  to  large 
l^and  dangerous  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  womb  ; these  eruptions 
jlaaking  place,  earlier  or  later,  during  the  latter  periods  of  gestation, 
j)out  generally,  I think,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  and 

iivithout  any  obvious  cause.  The  patient,  perhaps,  is  lying  asleep 
n bed,  or  it  may  be,  she  is  quietly  occupied  with  her  needle,  when 
suddenly  the  blood  bursts  from  the  uterus,  asphyxia  speedily 
following,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  death  itself.  Sooner  or 
^ ' later,  with  more  or  less  sei'erity,  the  pains  make  their  beginning  ; 
I and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  pains  of  parturition  ultimately 
j mpervene,  every  effort  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  accompanied 
^ vith  a gush  of  blood  in  varying  quantity. 

i CAUSE  OF  THE  HEMORRHAGE  IN  THIS  INSTANCE. 

I The  general  opinion  of  the  reason  of  hemorrhage  occurring 
J inder  the  above  circumstance,  is  this,  during  the  first  and  middle 

i • This  species  of  hemorrhage  was  not  generally  un.Iersfoo.l  till  of  late  years.  It  was 
j t>rmerly  supposed,  when  the  placenta  was  foun,l  presenting,  that,  having  been  accidentally 
I wed  from  the  fundus,  it  had  fallen  by  its  own  weight  to  the  os  uteri,  closed  up, 

5 o as  to  prevent  the  child  from  passing.  More  accurate  observations  ami  dissections  have 
^ , tiat  when  the  placenta  presents,  it  has  been  aborigi ne  implanted  over  the  cervix 

I ten.  Portal,  who  practised  midwifery  extensively  in  Paris,  seems  to  have  entertained  more 
' ‘'"s  subject  than  his  contemporaries.— Dr.  Merriman'a  St/nopsii, 

•;  In  p,  125»  z'  * 

I By  Bome  wnler.s,  Dr.  Iligby  is  said  to  have  first  tU.scovered  that  the  placenta  micht  be 
^ r gina  ly  fixed  upon  the  os  uteri,  though  anticipated  in  a work  from  the  pen  of  Levret.— 

I 

t 

f 

< 
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moiilhs,  it  setms  tlie  ovum  is  confined  merely  to  the  body  of  H.e 
womb,  the  neck  forming  no  part  of  the  general  reeeptaele  ...  wh.eh 
it  lodges.  The  placenta,  therefore,  placed  dnr.ng  these  months 
over  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  lies  undisturbed ; hut  during  Ae  too 
or  three  months,  in  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  cerv.x  uter.  grn  u- 
ally  dilutes  itself,  so  as  to  form  a part  of  the  chamber  tenanted  by 
the  foitus ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  neck  o t le  won. 
dilating  to  receive  the  ovum,  while  the  placenta  is  not  equal  y 
expanded,  a movement  of  one  surface  over  the  other,  slow,  .ndeed 
but  certain,  is  produced.  Now,  in  consequence  of  th.s  moveme..t 
of  surface  upon  surface,  there  is  an  opening  of  those 
rous  and  large,  which  pass  from  the  uterus  to  the  surface  of  t 
placenta ; the  Mood,  of  consequence,  rushing  from  the  uterus  large  y, 
Ld  without  visible  cause,  the  discharge  depending  on  ' 

sic,  but  upon  those  internal  changes  which  must  “ 

place.  Again  ; when  the  efforts  of  partunt.on  come  on,  he 
ovum  is  pushed  down  towards  the  vagina,  as  in  ordinary  labou.s 
the  placenta,  which  lies  over  the  os  uteri,  of  course  descending  fo.e- 
most*  With  every  effort  of  parturition,  therefore,  the  placenta 
comes  forward  more  and  more,  and  becoming,  of  consequence 
more  and  more  detached  from  the  uterine  surface  add.t.onal 
vessels  are  successively  laid  open,  each  disclosure  being  accom- 
panied with  a further  discharge  of  blood.  Thus, ...  ; 

we  have  not  only,  at  first,  a spontaneous  eruption  of  the  blood  b 
sometimes  also  a return  of  the  gushes  will,  the  pains,  both  of  them 
symptoms  very  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

These  then,  are  the  more  important  symptoms  winch  charac- 
Jse  ^is  disease,  the  placenta  covering  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 

. a.,...  IS.  -..o  »v 

IS.  .hvi.  -.-b ::  «■'  “ 

.lih. "T  u- 

“rnC..  “"rt.  -■ 

Dr.  Hamilton's  Outlines  <?/  Midwifeiy,  4tli  E ^ ,]g,i  fo„r  hours  before  the 

Mr.  Chapman  relates  an  eatraord.nar,  case  of  he  ^ ef  a 

o Perfect  relates  somewhat  similar  cases,  m. 

birth  of  the  child.  1 erieci  r ip.lK  n 1‘’6. 

. Ounonsis  ofDimcull  Parturition,  Itb  Edit.  p.  i-o- 

like  occurrence.— qj 
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ippartially  or  completely,  large  lisemorrhagcs,  dangerous  both  to  the 
Immother  and  child,  are  apt  to  occur  ; these  floodings  often  arise 
|>spontaneously,  and  without  obvious  cause,  in  the  latter  months  ; 
j and  when  the  pains  supervene,  the  ovum  begins  to  descend,  and, 
j at  this  time,  the  gushes  of  blood,  instead  of  being  diminished,  are 
{j  apt  to  return  with  every  effort.  After  all,  however,  these  symp- 
j toms  merely  create  a suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  TLACENTA. 


The  only  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  that  the  placenta  covers 
I :the  disk  of  the  os  uteri,  is  by  examination  very  carefully  insti- 
iltuted;  and  wherever  this  situation  of  the  placenla  is  suspected, 
ffixamination  should  be  had  recourse  to,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  made. 
FPerforming  this  operation  carefully,  we  find  a fleshy  mass  lying 
:>over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  covering  it  coin])letely  or  partially ; 

■ and  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of  feeling  the  placenta,  (and  I would  re- 
commend all  persons  commencing  practice,  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  its  tangible  properties,  by  handling  every  placenta  which  may 
come  in  their  way,)  we  may  readily  enough  determine  on  examina- 
tion, whether  that  fleshy  mass  be,  or  be  not,  the  placenta.  If, 
however,  being  inexperienced,  you  suspect  that  what  you  supj.ose  to 
be  placenta,  may  in  reality  be  nothing  more  than  a clot  of  blood, 
taking  a small  portion  of  it  between  your  fingers, you  had  better  care- 
fully detach  it ; making  an  examination  of  it  afterwards  by  immer- 
don  in  pure  water,  when  the  placentar  characteristics  may  be  easily 
liscriminated  from  those  of  a clot  of  blood.  In  the  outset  of  your 
uiactice,  take  every  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  one  with  the 


1 )ther  ; readiness  of  discrimination  may  be  of  great  use  to  you  here, 
) To  conclude,  then.  When,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  months,  you  find 
I i large  discharge  of  blood  occurring  spontaneously,  and  when, 
1 ifter  these  large  discharges,  gushes  are  found  to  recur  with  every 
, lain,  you  may  venture  to  surmise,  from  these  symptoms,  that  the 
^ ilacenta  is  lying  over  the  os  uteri  ; that  such  is  certainly  its  situa- 
:!  ion,  can  be  made  out  by  examination  only,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
f nstituted  the  better. 
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general  ROLES  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Assured  then,  timt  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  situatiou 
of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri,  provided  the  woman  he  in  a state 
neariy  approaching  to  asphyxia,  and  provided,  too,  as  genera  y 
happens,  the  bleeding  is  arrested,  do  not  interfere,  let  er  le  qoie  , 
forbearing  to  disturb  the  genitals  by  manual  operation,  for  I repea  , 
if  you  hastily  introduce  your  hand  into  the  uterus  at  this  time,  you 
perhaps  produce  a renewal  of  the  discharge,  which  would  most 

probably  destroy  tbe  patient.  , • i iv. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  called  to  a case  in  wliidi,  the 

placenta  lying  over  the  os  uteri,  tliere  is  not,  howciei,  t is  g 
reduction  of  strength,  so  that  the  woman  does  not  lie,  as  l w , 
half  dead,  remember  the  general  rule  is,  that  you  should  introduce 
your  hand  into  the  uterus  as  soon  as  you  safely  may,  an  i 
voii  should  abstract  the  child  by  the  operation  of  turning.  O 
Ihis  point  there  can.  I presume,  be  no  difference  of  option  among 
competent  judges,  at  least  in  the  present  state  o “ 

that  the  mind  is  not  here,  as  sometimes,  distracted  or  d stuib 
among  a variety  of  practices,  all  of  which  may  have  near  y equ 
claims  to  its  adoption.  Thus,  then,  lies  the  ^ 

Vided  you  find  the  placenta  lying  over  the  disk  of  the  os  iite. 
as  to  cover  it  partially  or  completely,  the  hand  is  to  he  introduced 
into  the  uterus,  and  the  child  is  to  he  abstracted  by  turning, 
r'thoutthe  delay  of  a moment,  as  soon  as  the  operation  may  be 

’’'twlLtan:  ty'be  safely  introduced,  or,  at  least  it  may  be 

introduced  with  that  degree  of  safety  which  J 

provided  the  softer  parts  are  thoroughly 

Les,  they  almost  always  are,  in  consequence  of 

provided,  further,  the  os  uteri*  is  beginning  to  open  itself  a lilt  , 


■ TS.  0.  utetl  .mb.  tbund  1»  «"•  oI  «b”  "“‘“"'w  "p<»”s  “ “ 

r: b«; 

Dt'weet'  Midwi^ftvy^  p»  439. 
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wecoming,  for  instance,  broad  as  a half  crown,  (for  the  urgency  of 
:the  danger  would  justify  our  not  waiting  a wider  dilatation,)  and 
((irovided,  lastly,  the  woman  he  not  in  such  a state  of  asphyxia, 
[ithat  if  you  disturb  the  parts,  so  as  to  cause  the  discharge  of  an 
^additional  cupful  of  blood,  dissolution  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 
Under  such  conditions,  therefore,  the  sooner  you  operate  the 
better.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  os  uteri  he  closed,  if  the 
■ softer  parts  he  rigid,  and  if  the  patient  lie  in  a state  approaching 
vco  asphyxia,  wait.  Wait,  in  the  first  place,  where  the  patient  is 
jan  a state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  proceeding  to  the  operation 
^hen  the  patient  rallies.  Again,  where  there  is  a rigidity  of  the 
wofter  parts,  of  the  os  uteri,  I mean,  or  vagina,  wait,  proceeding  to 
iblie  delivery  as  soon  as  the  laxity  of  the  parts  will  allow.  In  thirty, 
twenty,  nay,  sometimes,  in  ten  minutes,  or  less,  a relaxation  will 
jaometimes  suddenly  occur;  remain,  therefore,  with  the  patient,  and 
le.et  your  examinations,  though  gentle  and  prudent,  he  frequent, 
unless  asphyxia  forbid.  That  you  ought  always  to  wait,  because 
the  disk  of  the  os  uteri  is  smaller  than  a half  crown  piece,*  I am 
not  sure.  When  experienced,  dexterous,  and  cautious,  you  may 
-sometimes  dilate  and  deliver  notwithstanding  ; hut  keep  the  fear 
of  laceration  always  before  your  eyes,  and  while  young  in  practice, 
beware.  In  the  general,  I may  remark,  that  you  should  remain 
at  the  bed  side  ; never  quitting  the  patient  till  she  is  delivered; 
be  watchful  too;  be  vigilant:  the  waves  are  high  and  the  winds 
^are  abroad — while  you  are  sleeping,  the  bark  is  sinking.  Save,  or 
your  patients  perish. 

MODES  OF  TURNING  IN  THESE  CASES. 

In  these  cases,  the  child  is  to  he  abstracted  by  turning,  and  this 

* la  order  that  the  performance  of  the  operation  may  he  as  little  perplexing  as  possible  to 
the  practitioner,  and  as  little  hazardous  to  the  mother,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a certain 
■degree  of  softness  and  dilatability  in  the  uterus;  but  this  dilatahility  is  not  always  to  be 
udged  of  by  the  actual  dilatation  or  openness  of  the  part;  for  sometimes,  in  hemorrhages, 
the  os  uteri  will  he  very  dilatable,  very  capable  of  being  dilated  by  art,  though  it  hardly  seems 
-lufficiently  opeji  to  admit  a single  finger. — Dr.  Merviman^ 
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may  be  accomplished  in  different  ways.  The  placenta  completely 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  in  the  first  place  you  may 
carryyourhaad  through  this  aperture,  at  the  same  t.rne  mabng 
an  oLing  through  the  placenta,  so  as  to  penetrate  both  simu  to- 
neously,  enlarging  the  opening  suSclently  to  admit 
of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  where  you  may  lay  hdd  of  the 
child’s  feet,  and  bring  it  away  by  the  operation  of  turning  Or, 
avaia  and  this  is  the  second  method  of  operating,  passing  the  os 
uLri  you  may  advance  the  hand  between  the  placenta  and 
uterus,  until,  iith  as  little  disturbance  of  the  parts  as  may  be.  a 
..each  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  where  the  cyst,  ^ 

rc::;tfTi:e\r:y 

pLct'1'’Le  both  their  advantages  and  their  evils  ; for,  as  it 

Wisely  Observed  by  the 

though  we  commonly  se  but  ■ there  may  be  a 

rupturing  the  membranes,  I th  . ^ ^ 

fairerchanceofpreseiving  1 1 

:Li,-rs::reort:dC^^^ 

"::rnd:ir— 

Lc  time  perforating  the  substance  of  the  plajnta  yj)u^nmy, 
perhaps,  detach  - plac.ta  c.  e— 

the  uterus,  and  seeme  the  cha  umbilical  vessels, 

though  the  laceration  of  the  capillar  es  » 

occasioned  by  the  disruption  of  the  placenta,  „ ay  poss  y ^ 

s::  we  must,  m ^ 

"rr::::!^"  ar;::ic.;Usnot  mud  reduced  by  bleeding. 
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II  do  not  scruple  to  enter  through  the  membranes,  having,  I pre- 
ssume,  a fairer  chance  of  saving  the  child  in  this  manner,  and, 
uunder  the  conditions  given,  not  being  afraid  of  the  loss  of  an 
'.additional  cupful  of  blood  ; hut,  as  frequently  happens  in  placentar 
•leases,  the  woman  is  so  reduced,  that  the  loss  of  a few  additional 
ounces  of  blood  may  sink  her,  then  I prefer  entering  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  by  penetrating  the  placenta,  because  the  bleeding 
may  he  less,  and  the  security  of  the  woman  may  be  greater  ; and, 
:in  British  midwifery,  the  safety  of  the  mother,  in  every  point,  is 
; made  ])aramount  to  every  other  consideration  whatever. 

• Here  then  is,  in  brief,  a statement  of  those  peculiar  practices, 
irwhich  these  very  important  and  very  dangerous  cases,  of  all  others 
ithe  most  important  and  the  most  dangerous,  are  requiring.  When 
lithe  placenta  is  implanted  ovei'  the  os  utcii,  so  as  to  cover  the  disk 
■of  it  partially  or  completely,  the  first  office  of  the  accoucheur  is  to 


iflscertain  the  precise  situation  of  the  placenta — certainly  known 
fiom  careful  examination  only — to  he  suspected,  however,  when, 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  you  find  large  bleedings  without 
obvious  cause,  while  gushes  of  blood  accompany  every  effort  of 
the  uterus.  This  point  ascertained,  the  practice  to  be  adopted  is 
the  following If  the  woman  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of  death, 
ind  the  haemorrhage  be  stopped,  you  must  not  disturb  the  genital 


larts  at  that  time,  even  by  making  examination,  but,  without 
leglecting  other  important  practices,  you  must  wait  till  she  dies 
)r  rallies,  operating  if  she  recover  herself,  provided  the  bleeding 
■etiirn  and  require  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  patient  is  not  in 
his  sinking  condition,  without  the  needless  delay  of  a minute,  vou 

ire  to  deliver  as  soon  as  you  safely  may,  and  you  may  with  that 

egree  of  safety  which  in  such  eniergcncy  justifies  an  operation, 
rovided  theie  is  not  a state  of  asphyxia  immediatoly  aii])roac]iing, 
provided  the  softer  parts  are  tolerably  relaxed,  and  the  os 
is  a little  open.  If  tliere  be  a rigidity  of  the  softer  parts,  as 
times,  especially  when  you  are  summoned  to  the  case  early, 
i 0 means  leave  the  patient,  even  though  you  may  not  be  able 
0 introduce  the  hand,  but  make  your  examination  every  five  nr 
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,e„  minutes,  and  introduce  ,onr  hand  as 

admit.  as  yaa  enter  the 

viscns;  hut  if  the  woman  he  strouB,  y 
enter  by  passing  between  the  womb  and  » ™ 

Lplained.  When  the  woman  cannot  e ^ 

an  adrantage  in  discharging  the  ^ detach 

be  done  by  puncturing  the  placenta,  care  be, ng  taken  n 

,t  ,n  so  doing.  W1  e ^ 

the  placenta  giving  discharged.  These  practices 

such  circumstances,  may  e ea  , fjjjnd  Mr  Greenwood, 

deserve  consideration.  From  a very  sensible  friend, 
of  Horslydown,  I first  learnt  them. 


Eirnons  UKELV  TO  BE  COMMITTEO. 

The  grand  e^ors  ^ W ;;::;tl^rre'arly. 

kind,  are  the  following.  p„  forcing  np  the  hand,  you 

„hen  the  softer  parfo  ar-ign^^  and  destroy  the  patient,  though 

„ay  , admitted  that  of  this  there  is  not  much 

on  the  whole,  it  mus  relaxed. 

danger,  as  in  P a patient  by  delaying  the 

Again,  in  / J ,,,,  till  the  woman  is  so  mucli 

delivery  too  long,  y operation  can  be  per- 

reduced,  that  she  dies  ci  i.nkpn  away  By  the  expccta- 

formed,  or  as  :te'Lt.dd:d -misled  by  that  silly 

tion  of  pains,  ^ denounced.  The  placenta 

rule  which  you  will  reco 

lying  over  the  mouth  of  t le  worn  , becomes,  in  a 

but  the  floodings  may  ^ Y°J7!v”hile  yon  are  waiting  for  the  pains 
great  manner,  paraly  performing 
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DQOt  be  forgiven.  If  you  are  too  urgent  in  forcing  the  hand  into 
tlhe  vagina — if  you  are  too  rough  in  dilating  the  os  uteri, — and 
Ihis  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  dilate  the  os 
uteri,— look  at  my  preparations,  and  mark  the  effects.  The 
^dangers  of  asphyxia  I have  already  pointed  out.  Sitting  down  at  the 
■bed  side,  without  the  pause  of  reflection,  you  may  proceed  head- 
'long  to  perform  the  operation,  when  the  patient  is  so  reduced 
Already,  that  the  loss  of  two  or  three  ounces  more  of  blood  will 
!«iuk  her  ; and  what  is  the  result  of  this?  why,  before  you  have  got 
wour  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  jactitation,  heaving,  gasping, 
:.nd  intolerable  oppression,  may  seize  on  the  patient,  and,  perhaps, 
jeefore  you  can  deliver  the  woman,  she  perishes.* 


SECTION  XXV, 


■ LOODINGS  IN  WHICH  THE  PLACENTA  IS  NOT  OVER  THE  OS  UTERI, 


It  frequently  happens  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  that 
fou  have  large  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  though  the 
•lacenta  be  not  implanted  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  ; and  this 
•bsenceofthe  placenta  from  the  mouth  df  the  uterus  is  to  be 
scertained,  in  the  more  dubious  cases,  solely  by  very  careful 
xamination.  That  the  flooding  is  not  occasioned  by  the  situation 
f the  placenta  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  may  he  reasonably 


izre  - - to  costiu.;:  ; 

atationofthecTrvrjtZni? 

, ^ occasion  spontaneous  bleediiiR. 

len  was  not  clelivereil  I u it  was 

ilt  rule,  and  the  conse;u7r7sh7IeT‘"^ 

mine  a pa^rre  gZral  r7^  T ['’f  : ">«  "-.  k of  the  uterus 

•ransit  frotn  the  end  t"  to  h r ' 7 " 
achtnent  of  the  placenta  I d U.V  ' “'T 

1 iBtcnia  and  the  bleeding  Is  produced. 
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suspected  wt,eu  the  bleedie,  is 
fe„lh,e  to  soote  excitleg  cause,  a fngM  ^o.  a 

though  these  eruptions  may  so  i attributed- 

ceded  by  auy  obvious  J rtV  situalio'u  of  tbe  placeuta 

That  the  flooding  .s  .ndepen 

over  the  os  uteri  may , too,  during  the  pains, 

uf  .he  patient  ftou.  those  ’7;^'^;;;;,;!rL;u„ttd  oven  the 

so  frequently  ,,„„evev.  are  presumptive 

mouth  of  the  womb.  § portain  mode  of  deciding 

merely;  ”“'>'”‘“‘‘’‘1““’’';* '“yi„rovcr  the  mouth  of  the  os  uteri, 
whether  the  placenta  is  or  not  y g 

is  by  careful  examination. 

immediate  death  from  flooding. 

f « it  is  that  these  floodings  manifest  them 
Under  various  forms  it  is, 

selves,  when  the  placenta  is  not  eposi  the  patient 

«mb.  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  „pt„red 

may  die  suddenly,  with  symptoms  V y 

aneurism;  and  on  laying  open  t e bo  aft  r d t 

pints  of  blood  may  be  discovered  ^ On 

Ind  this,  too,  although  there  bave^b- no  extm 

this  variety  of  flooding  ho- 3,„„e,y 

occurrence,  and,  m the  l 
admits  a remedy. 


OF  the  flooding  during  labour. 


A**'-  - 

1 fhe  ulacenta  is  not  lying  over  tbc_J 
In  the  latter  months,  when  t f.cquentj 

mouth  of  the  womb,  floodings 

though  not  common,  aie  oun  discharged,  an 

r,:nrr.ri5£;- 

iar.^'l-asrCfThis  hind,  if  the  discharge  is  not  veiy  ahu 
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dant,  and  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  not  advancing  with  unusual 
tardinessj  the  less  you  interfere  the  better.  Puzos,  a practitioner 
I of  Paris,  used  to  recommend  the  urging  forward  of  the  pains  by 
I making  pressure  on  the  os  uteri,  perinaeum,  and  back  of  the  va- 
^ gina,  which,  as  he  imagined,  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
uterus  and  of  multiplying  the  efforts.  Of  this  practice  I have  had 
[ but  small  experience  ; contusions  would  be  the  result  of  a rough 

1 administration  of  it.  If  it  really  possess  the  power  imputed,  and 
0 effectively  accelerate  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  it  would,  with  due 

2 gentleness  and  caution,  be  well  worth  a trial  in  the  more  copious 
t floodings  of  this  kind  ; but,  after  all,  I incline  to  think  that  other 


r practices  may  be  more  advantageously  adopted,  with  a view  of 
^ stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  ; and  of  these  it  is  my  design 
t to  treat  at  large  hereafter,  when  on  the  subject  of  lingering  labour. 
IThe  ergot  appears  to  be  especially  indicated.  If,  again,  in  the 
T middle  of  the  labour  the  bleeding  takes  place,  and  that  too  in 
|i  quantity  which  is  dangerous  ; should  the  head  be  above  the  brim, 
-you  must  introduce  the  hand,  and  bring  the  fojtus  away  by  the 
? operation  of  turning;  but  should  the  head  be  below  the  brim  of 
kthe  pelvis,  you  may  introduce  a lever,  or  a pair  of  forceps,  ab- 
tstracting  the  foetus  in  that  manner.  So  that  the  practice  hero 
is  very  simple  ; so  long  as  the  discharge  is  not  dangerous,  it  is 
« unnecessary  to  interfere  actively  with  your  manual  practice,  but 
!lf  the  discharge  is  so  abundant  that  life  seems  to  be  thereby 
tendangored,  unless,  as  before  explained,  asphyxia  forbid,  mnnnal 
, operations  become  necessary  ; if  the  head  of  the  chiid  bo  below 
Ithe  brim,  tl,e  lever  or  forceps  may  be  used  ; if  it  be  above  tbe 
rbnm  of  tbe  pelvis,  the  hand  must  be  inlrodoced  into  the  uterus, 
land  the  child  must  be  abstracted  by  the  operation  of  turning 
a ready  considered  at  large;  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  h 

■ hesc  eases  being  the  only  elfectnal  mode  of  putting  a stop  to 
the  discharge.  * 


OP  THE  FLOODING  BEFORE  LABOUR. 

If  engaged  in  large  consultation  practice,  as  it  is  called,  some- 
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times,  and.  indeed,  not  uneommoely,  yon  will 

eases  where  the  placenta  is  not  placed  over  ^ 
womb  and  where  the  labour,  perhaps,  is  no  as  y 

Zent  being  attached  with  copions  bleeding,  at  a t, me  when  the 
Ctanesle  nnbrohen.  and  when 
great  measure  closed.  Now  in  casej^o^  U.s 
be  unattended  with  danger,  you 

interfere  Let  the  patient  lie  a-bed  ; let  her  be  hept  cool  and 
tt  • if  there  be  a slight  fainting,  let  it  be  encouraged  , and 
: ranttay  be  of  use  t and  turpentine  and  lead  may  be  gtven  t 

android  may  be  applied  topica.iy;  -'tritus  practices 

bleeding,  you  ““J  ‘^erer,  as  not  infrequently  happens 

already  recommended.  If,  however 

in  those  bleedhtgs,  you  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  0 

you  may  then  be  justified  in  havmg  recomse  to  ma 

Id  if.  then,  the  placenta  is  not  upon  the  mouth  «f 

and  if  the  liquor  have  not  as  yet  been  dtscharg 

to  be  agreed  that  the  preference  ,s  to  be  g.  ,„„„b,a„es, 

operation,  which  consists  merely  .n  the  « 

and  the  discharge  of  the  ''‘1““^“““^^,  j|,a  ,„emhrnncs, 

hteraorrhage  continumg,  pass  g the  better,)  and, 

then  take  a female  sound,  (tf  bluntly  p , ^ 

carrying  this  through  •^-'"^'-^raa^^caded  the  practice 

discharge  the  water.  K g y,  originality,  tells  us, 

i„  this  country,  and  who  has  all  the  mer  t o g y 

, think,  that  in  as  many  as  stxty  case  , ^ ton  ^ 1 

sufficient  to  arrest  the  dischaige,  oi,  a jterriman,*  in 

so  much,  as  to  secure  the  1'“““^  f-rj”"  I;,  in  nearly 

his  very  excellent  Synopsis  on  Midwifeiy,  ,,,  f„„„d  this 

l^^rty  clses  of  uterine  bleeding  in  the  ^ ^„w 
operation  “cess  is  splendid.  Nor 

llrrly  orpractice  found  reasonfe^ou^^ 


■*  See  foot  note  +,  page  332- 
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the  remedy.  Your  practice,  therefore,  lies  here  within  a very 
narrow  compass,  easily  administered,  efficaciously  operative.  The 
placenta  not  lying  over  the  mouth  of  the  womh,  and  the  os  uteri 
being  shut,  provided  the  discharge  be  not  very  large  and  danger- 
ous, you  do  not  interfere  with  the  membranes,  but  wait,  at  least 
for  a time,  to  see  whether  the  bleeding  will  not  cease  of  itself : but 
if  the  discharge  continues,  so  that  you  are  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  your  patient,  even  then  you  ought  not,  without  reflection,  to 
thrust  your  hand  into  the  uterus ; for,  in  general,  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  rupture  the  membranes  ; an  operation,  than  which  none 
in  midwifery  is  more  easy,  and  in  this  way  discharging  the  fluid  of 
the  ovum,  you  more  or  less  completely  arrest  the  discharge.  The 
operation  is  beautiful,  simple,  and  effectual. 


THE  WATERS  DISCHARGED  AND  THE  HAEMORRHAGE  CONTINUES. 

The  placenta  not  lying  over  the  os  uteri,  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that,  notwithstanding  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii, 
the  flooding  still  continues.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  provided 
the  patient  s life  appear  to  be  in  danger,  the  only  remaining 
lesource  is,  to  bring  away  the  child  by  the  operation  of  turnings* 
for  of  the  remaining  means  for  arresting  the  bleeding,  the  most 
powerful  is  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  uterus.  If  the  softer 
parts  aie  ligid,  if  the  os  uteri  is  shut  and  unyielding,  if  the  patient 
is  in  a state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  till  she  lally,  you  must  refrain  from  interfering  ; remain  in 
the  house — abide  in  the  hed-chamber ; be  patient — be  vigilant ; 
and  when  youi  patient  has  rallied  somewhat,  make  an  examination, 
to  know  whether  the  hand  can  yet  be  introduced  with  safety ; and 
if  from  the  laxity  of  the  softer  parts,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
uterine  mouth,  it  seem  evident  that  turning  may  be  safely  exe- 
cuted, let  the  hand  without  delay  be  carried  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  for  the  sooner  the  foetus  is  abstracted  the  better. 


• Mauriceau,  Dionis,  La  Motte,  Mesnard,  Heister,  Puzos,  Pasta,  Kok,Leroux,Baudelocque, 
and  Dewees  recommend  the  same.— Hr.  Ryan.  ’ 
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ERRORS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

The  following  are  the  principal  errors  which  you  are  apt  to 
commit  in  the  management  of  those  floodings  in  which  the  placenta 
is  not  lying  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  they  well  deserve 
a little  consideration.  The  neglecting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
placenta  is,  or  not.  lying  over  the  nronth  of  the  womb,  .s  a cap.tal 
fault,  for  your  whole  practice  must  turn  upon  that  knowledge  , 
the  placenta  is  lying  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  one  kmd  o 
practice  becomes  proper  ; if  it  is  not  so  situated,  another.  The 
■irnsting  too  much  to  medicinal  treatment,  to  the  exclosmn  of 

manual  interference,  is  another  great  error  in  the  management  o 

the  latter  floodings.  In  the  general,  as  I have  observed  on  pre- 
ceding occasions,  the  best  accouclieurs  are  those  wl.o  inteifer  . 
least  with  the  fingers  or  hand  ; but  if  there  be  ” 

that  rule,  that  exception  lies  in  the  management  of  these  flood, ng 
cases  of  the  latter  months,  where,  owing  to  the  '>“8" 
from  the  larger  discharges  of  blood,  pract.ces 
cious  are  peremptorily  required.  Denman,  a cant, on  a d exp 

enced  practitioner,  remarks,  that  if  we  are  to  err  ,n  those  case  , 

wc  ought  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  promptitude  than  pro«ast  - 

• ^ rirl-  .r  if  I remember  right,  that  it  is  rather  a sign  of 
nation ; adding,  it  1 rememuci  g , . , „ to 

.iadomthanofofflciousnes.^ 

tav  'nrseer  much  of  flooding  cases,  you  are  liable  to  be  alarmed 

rnautity  of  hiood  that  is 

consequence,  to  carry  your  hand  into  the  , 

--“!r:hc"rdir:r::^^ 

:rLlt::cesafcr:ndm. 

patients  :;.a::a  hour,  you  may  be  seduced, 

anxious  to  save  your  J ^ ,,hat  I ohserved 

you  bruise,  you  tear,  you  destio>.  1 
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iiincc  before  : in  obstetrics,  a thrust  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus 
Duay  prove  as  fatal,  and  will  generally  produce  a more  extensive 
rvound,  than  the  thrust  of  a bayonet.  The  waiting  for  pains  is  an 
;';rror  which  yon  may  commit.  Where  there  are  large  floodings, 
r.he  womb  may  be  paralysed  ; nor  should  you,  therefore,  if  symp- 
toms require  it,  be  deteri’ed  from  manual  Interference,  merely 
fiecause  the  pains  are  wanting.  The  absence  of  pains,  if  it  proves 
uny  thing,  rather  proves  the  necessity  of  obstetric  assistance, 
^•ecause  it  proves  that  the  natural  cfi’orts  are  inadequate  to  tbe 
ixpulsion  of  tbe  foetus.* 


SECTION  XXVI. 


ON  AFTER-FLOODINGS. 


By  after-floodings,  you  are  to  understand,  those  discharges  of 
'lood  which  take  place  subsequently  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
lefore  or  after  the  birth  of  the  placenta. 

FLOODI.NGS  FRO.W  RETENTION  OF  A PORTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA, 
OR  FROM  A CLOT  OF  BLOOD. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  we  sometimes  meet  with  large  dis- 
harges  of  blood  from  the  uterus  ; and  these  discharges  may  either 
e produced  by  the  presence  of  a portion  of  the  placenta,  which  has 
ecn  left  behind  in  the  womb  unperceived  by  tbe  accoucheur,  or, 
ithout  such  retention  of  the  placenta,  they  may  now  and  then  be 
ccasioncd  by  the  lodgment  of  a clot  of  blood.  That  a part  of  the 
lacenta  is  retained,  we  may  suspect,  if  pains  like  those  of  labour 
zom  ; if,  too,  the  discharges  from  the  Momb  are  f.ptid,  ami  if  the 
leedmg  have  stopped  and  made  its  a,,pearance  again,  perhaps 
••no  three  or  four  days  after  delivery;  and  this  suspicion  once 
ccitcd,iirovided  circumstances  require,  an  examination  may  be 
ace,  when,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  uterus,  it  wdll  most  pro- 


* Sue  Focit-iiuli!  pai;i;  Jj5, 
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bably  l.»  found  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Th« 
of  those  oases  may  be  dismissed  in  few  words.  So  long  as 

symptoms  are  not  pressing  and  dangerous,  and  ^ 

\ - m this  kind  so  long  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prac 

not  in  cases  ot  this  Kino,  so  mg  r.rpsnrihed 

, 11  oiK- ini-Prfe-e  The  various  remedies  prescnoea 

oLrs,  the  ergot  of  rye.  or  you  may  throw  saline  >"l-«ous,  or  cold 

water  into  the  rectum,  or  other  means  may  c u 
contraction  of  the  womb.  But  should  the  bleeding  become  obst 
nate  so  as  to  place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  danger,  you  wou 
the^e  iu“  ified  in  throwing  astringent  fluids  into  the  uterus-,  a 
drachm  if  alum,  for  eaampie,  being  dissolved  for  thm  ,mrpo-  . 
a,„artofwateri.ift^;^^^^^ 

cavity,  you  might  find  It  necessary  p 

your  fingers  into  the  uterus,  so  as  to  1 g > 
by  the  removal  of  which,  in  many  instances, 
would  become  promptly  arrested, 

flooding  with  vomiting. 

Dr.  Haighton,  my  valued  predecessor,  described  a species  of 
flooding  to  which  women  of  ^Vibcnce  I 

e‘  ihTit"isToro7veVc--»  “"'i 

presume,  that  it  is  not  o \ .^ith  concurrent 

a sudden  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  ‘ 

vomiting  and  flooding  ; soon  it  ceases,  then  recur., 

nepeatedly,  till  the  woman,  at  ieiigth.  los.  so  "->1  'o  - 
ber  life  is  endangered  or  perhaps  she  penshes  Jhes^ 

do  not  in  general,  assail  the  patient  imme  m y ,s-,aa 

the  child,  hut  occur,  perhaps,  a„  hou  or  « after  ^ 

both  of  the  tetus  and  its  placenta,  ‘ „t,aboursi 

a tendency  to  a repetition  f t,,is  hind  after  one 

or  two,  with  more  than  ordinary  caie. 
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INTERNAL  AND  CONCEALED  H.EMORRII.4GE. 


A more  common,  a more  important,  perhaps,  I may  say,  a more 
I fatal  variety  of  these  eruptions,  is  of  a third  kind,  distinguished 
I by  a title  familiar  to  most  obstetric  ears  ; I mean  that  of  internal 
I bleeding.  Now  in  these  haemorrhages,  a clot  of  blood  forms  over 
t the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  the  haemorrhage  proceeding,  the  blood 
I accumulates  unobserved*  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  To  this  case, 
jc  on  account  of  its  importance,  I have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
t to  advert.  A pint  or  two  may,  in  this  manner,  accumulate  in  the 
i cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  we  meet  with  a variety  of  after-flooding, 
t though  different  in  pathology  yet  analogous  in  practice  ; I mean  a 
(concealed  haemorrhage  in  the  bed.  A woman  lying  in  the  centre 
(of  a large  bed,  two  or  three  pints  of  blood  accumulate  about  her, 
jfoiminga  sort  of  pool  there;  the  patient,  perhaps,  being  so  en- 
lifeebled,  that  she  does  not  direct  your  attention  to  it,  and  seems 
s sometimes,  to  overlook  it  herself.  In  this,  as  in  cases  of  internal 
' f>lcGding,  dissolution  has  been  a frequent  consequence.  The  ac- 
■^coucheur  is,  perhaps,  in  a room  adjoining  that  of  the  patient;  he 
■ IS  suddenly  summoned  to  her  apartment,  and,  on  reaching  the  bed- 
side, he  finds  her  dying,  or  dead;  for  on  such  occasions,  women 
..are  sometimes  very  suddenly  hurried  from  us. 

When  blood  accumulates  in  the  bed,  this  is  readily  detected  by 
raising  the  coverings.  If  the  blood  collect  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  this  also  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  examination.  Laying 
the  hand  upon  the  uterus  externally  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
instead  of  finding  the  womb  round,  hard,  and  not  bigger  than  the 
heacl  of  the  foetus,  you  feel  it,  perhaps,  large  as  the  adult  head, 
yielding  under  pressure,  and,  not  without  gurgling,  it  discharges 
large  quantities  of  blood,  fluid  or  coagulated. 


- felt,  the.  . 
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ON  AFTER-FLOODINGS. 


EXTERNAL  H.EMORRHAGE. 

Of  all  the  after-floodings,  however,  by  far  the  most  common  is 

the  external  bleeding.  Sometimes  preceding,  sometimes  folloanag 
sometimes  accompanying  the  abstraction  of  the  placer,  a 
(inanlitics  of  blood  may  be  discharged.  If  the  woman 
L edge  of  the  bed,  yon  hear,  or  see  the  blood  as  rt  pon  s npon 
the  floor.  This  gushing  is  followed  by  aspbyx.a,  or  “ ' 

nroaching  to  it;  and  from  that  time  onward,  frerjuently  I 

gronnd  on  her  complaint ; so  that  at  the  end  of  four  o,  six 

have  the  satisfaction  to  prononnee  her  to  be,  in  great  nmasu.e, 
eenre Im  danger.  Bat  if  the  constitution  be  of  t at  hrnd  wl  ch 
ill  sustains  the  loss  of  blood,  or  if  the  discharge  he  ver-y  groat, 
then  the  woman  may  die ; and  she  may  either  d.e  suddenly,  say  rn 

a few  minutes,  or,  which  is  more  fre,ue„t,  she  may  bye  for  ne, 

,„o.  or  three  hours  af.r  the  flrst^ 

et  L add,  ..sually  supervene  whl,in  about 
. V O Hrirtv  minutes  after  the  delivery  of  the  eh.ld  ; so  that, 
aTsome  one  has  remarked  judiciously  enough,  they 

frequently  just  about  the  ““"rtmerof  'the  paUent. 

hands,  being  on  the  eve  ot  qu,tt,ng  the  apa  tme  ^ 

pleased  to  think  that  his  du.  es  are 

rhage  proving  rapidly  fatal,  you  will  remember, 

before.* 


• See  “ Uterine 


hEmnrrl.age  sometimeB  rapidly  fatal,”  p.  3U- 
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SECTION  XXVII. 

treatment  of  copious  after-floodings. 

In  a view  to  tiieir  nianageinent,  various  as  these  floodings  are, 
;■  they  may  be  commodiously  divided  into  two  kinds  ; those,  I mean, 
) in  whicli  the  discharge  is  sparing,  and  those  in  which  the  eruption 
.!  of  blood  is  at  once  abundant  and  dangerous. 

NECESSITY  OF  UTERINE  CONTRACTIONS. 

i|  If  you  are  called  to  a case  in  which,  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
j|aa  great  deal  of  blood  has  been  discliarged  from  the  uterus — should 
jjaasphj'xia  threaten,  and  should  the  bleeding  he  arrested — in  con- 
ijfformity  with  principles  already  frefjuently  enforced,  beware  of 
j^imanual  interference.*  I have  observed  already  more  than  once, 
jiand,  in  consequence  of  its  importance,  I reiterate  the  remark,  that 
j -whenever  women  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  in  consequence  of 
^ large  losses  of  blood,  to  disturb  the  genitals,  unless  with  the  ut- 
i most  caution,  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous  ; for  in  consequence 
I of  this  disturbance,  the  bleeding  may  he  renewed,  and  asphyxia 
may  ensue,  and  death.  If,  however,  the  system  have  recovered 
share  of  vigour,  and  the  flooding  show  a disposition  to  return  ; 
as  not  infrequently  happens,  you  are  called  to  floodings  in 
, though  the  discharge  have  been  copious,  still  on  examining 
I the  patient  you  feel  satisfied  nevertheless  that  there  is  no  imme- 
|iiiiate  danger,  manual  assistance  then  becomes  proper  enough  ; and 
-hone  of  the  first  measures  to  he  taken  is,  that  of  endeavouring  to 
ji  secure  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  When  explaining  the  narure 
if  floodings,  I observed  to  you,  that  the  principal  mean  which 
r nature  employs  to  arrest  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  is, 
die  contraction  of  those  muscular  fibres  which  enter  so  largely  into 
I ts  composition.  The  womb  contracted,  its  muscular  fibres  are 
I diortened  ; they  press  upon  all  the  blood-vessels  which  are  dis- 
I losed  and  buried  among  tliem,  and  under  tliis  contraction,  fhev 

I " ~ ^ 1 

j See  “ Alaiiageinent  «f  llrotliiij's  in  (lie  asplijxial  stale,"’ 


I - some 
I'or  if, 
li^ivhich 


1>.  310. 
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close  up  the  vascular  oriUces  which  open  upon  the  uterine  surface, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  tied  by  so  many  hgatures. 
Hence,  then,  in  after-Boodings,  though  not  negligent  in  o er 
practices,  we  ought  to  give  our  main  attention  to  this  contraction 
of  the  womb,  the  best  security  against  a further  discharg  . 
excite  the  uterine  contractions,  by  some  we  are  advised  to  y 
the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  moving  it  about  the.e  , an 
operation  which,  I believe,  requires  to  be  ™ ^ 

an  operation,  also,  to  which  I am  exceedingiy  averse,  being  a^wa 
unwiiling  to  carry  the  hand  into  the  uterus  unless  there  be  a 
inexorable  need,  for  lacerations  may  now  and  then  ^ ' 

are  others,  again,  who  think  they  can  secure  the  contract  on  of  th 
womb  by  binding  the  abdomen;  a practice  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  They  put  a broad  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  inter- 
posing a piilow  between  the  abdomen  and  the  bandage,  icn, 
drawL  the  bandage  as  light  as  may  he,  so  as  to  occasion  a p.es- 
,nre  ol  the  abdomen  in  front,  they  endeavour,  the  man  r 
to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  womb,  and  ...  so  do.  ig  V 
at  least  prevent  an  acenmulation  of  blood  there  In  th  ve  y 
beginning  of  the  labour,  this  bandage  may  he  ^ 

precaution  have  been  taken,  it  wilt  '7’ “ 
to  draw  it  tighter  after  the  birth  of  ti.e  fetus ; and  this  practic 

is  not  to  he  neglected.  To  mere  bandaging,  ^ 

not  to  confide.  On  tightening  the  bandage,  be  not  f g 
too  to  interpose  the  hand,  and,  grasping  the  uterus,  (to  he  e 
through  the  abdominal  coverings.)  compress,  shampoo  >*  '« ' J' 
and  11  .he  hand  over  its  surface,  carefui  in  so  doing  not  to  ocea- 
“mn  rlluch  pain.  Disting, fishing  the  womb  in  this  manner  throu  h 
the  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  grasping  it,  shampooing  it,  an 
0 ling  the  fend  over  its  surface,  you  may,  I conceive,  in  genera  , 
etfelte  its  contractions  as  effectually,  and  mneh  m^ore  safely, 
than  if  you  were  to  introduce  your  hand  into  its  cavity. ^ 

wijery. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  UTERUS  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

The  four  conditions*  in  which  the  uterus  may  he  found  after 
Jielivery,  I would  here  have  you  call  to  mind  ; and  further  to  re- 
I umember,  that  of  those  conditions,  if  you  find  the  womb  thoroughly 
i contracted,  round  and  hard,  then,  provided  it  permanently  remain 
so,  flooding  will  rarely,  if  ever,  ensue?  if,  moreover,  you  find  it 
'Tound  and  hard,  yet  occasionally  softening,  in  general  your  patient 
5S  secure,  though  not  so  certainly  as  when  the  uterus  is  in  the 
■other  condition.  If  the  womb  be  contracted,  but  permanently  soft 
■ind  pulpy,  or  if  you  find  it  uncontracted  altogether,  under  these 
■circumstances  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  flooding  should  be 
renewed,  and  of  course  the  patient  remains  insecure. 


FLOODING  AFTER  THE  PLACENTA  IS  REMOVED. 

The  management  of  the  placenta  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
Hfter-floodings,  and  the  following  rules  relating  to  this  point  are 
■lot  without  their  use In  after-floodings,  if  the  placenta  have 
oeen  removed,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vhole  have  been  taken  away;  and,  further,  whether,  in  this 
ibstraction  of  the  placenta,  the  womb  have  not  been  inverted  It 
sometimes  happens,  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  a flooding,  that  in 
drawing  down  the  placenta,  the  practitioner  draws  down  the  womb 
too  inverting  it  the  more  readily  becanse,  perhaps,  it  is  relaxed 
red  paralysed  by  the  ernption  of  the  blood.  Now  shonld  you 
Iraw  forth  the  utern,  beyond  the  external  parts,  so  that  it  lies 
I tetween  the  limbs,  the  inversion  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  ; bat 
, in  consequence  of  the  inversion,  the  womb  have  been  drawn 
own  into  the  vagina  merely,  the  inversion  may  then  remain 

mnoticed;  nnd,  in  this  way,  bleedings  may  be  sustained,  the 
■ause  being  unknown. 

4 


See  “ State  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,”  p.  352. 
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PROM  A PORT.O.  OP  THE  PEACENTA  UEMA.N.NO. 

,0P,  aod  .o^uu  Of  a 

,„aocn.a,  you  ““J  a, oilier  portion;  of  wl.ich 

the  utcius,  oue-halfj  > ■vt^vf  retentions  of 

accident  I hare  n.ysclf  seen  several  instances.  No»,  retenUo 

this  kind  give  rise  soioetiracs  to 

when  the  larger  portions  are  ...a’^Hen 

t „(•  Hi-it  much  nconvenience  may  i>e  now  aiu. 

ascertain,  r et  you  may  ascertain, 

upon  a napkin,  and  Y placenta  is  absent,  you 

:rdi:^ 


inversion  of  the  uterus. 

• of  the  uterus  is  suspected,  the  host  mode  of 
Wlten  uwerston  of  the  utern  1^^^^ 

sccrtaining  tins  .s,  „a,ural  situation, 

vlicii,ifyoucan  fee  . „ should  you  not 

t follows  that  no  _ „„  ’^^antining  the  vagina, 

iiscover  the  uterus  above  the  pubes, 

„„„,d  you  find  the  wonrb  y.ng  'r"-;'llld  yon  find  the 

soft,  round,  and  large  as  the  ffi  a n^^s,  the 

uterus,  as  hefore  observed,  lymg  foH  ^ 

inversion  becomes  evident  onoug  i.  . P ntcrus ; the 

sconce,  must  not  be  confounded  , ’rare, 

sudden  appearance,  howeve  , • ,,,s 

When  inversion  is  detected,  the  sooner  the 
better ; but,  of  this  we  may  treat  hereafter. 
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I FLOODING  BEFORE  THE  PLACENTA  IS  REMOVED. 

:i  In  aftei -floodings  we  are  sometimes  called  to  caseSj  in  which  the 
|.  bleeding  has  occurred  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  the  placenta 
jfstill  remaining  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Now,  in  these  cases,  if 
j the  woman  be  lying  in  a state  approaching  to  asphy.xia,  the  flooding 
i being  arrested,  it  is  unwise  to  interfere  manually;  but  if  the  case 
jss  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  though  the  flooding  be  copious,  the 
|(yymptoms  are  not  very  pressing,  the  received  practice  seems,  on  the 
lyvhole,  to  be  a good  one,  and  the  sooner  you  remove  the  placenta, 

: the  sooner  the  womb  will  contract,  and  the  sooner  the  hmmorrhagj 
I may  be  expected  to  cease.  With  respect  to  the  management  of 
I the  placenta,  therefore,  our  practice  may  be  comprised  in  few 
ikords.  In  the  general,  where  there  is  flooding  after  delivery,  we 
tjeemove  the  placenta  as  soon  as  may  be ; leaving  it  undisturbed, 
If/here  we  apprehend  the  woman  might  faint,  and  die  under  renewal 
ijff  the  bleeding.  But  if  the  placenta  have  been  abstracted  already, 
iir.efore  the  case  comes  under  our  care,  then  we  are  anxious  to’ 
jaatisfy  ourselves  that  inversion  of  the  womb  has  not  taken  place 

):nd  that  no  portion  of  the  placenta  has  been  separated  by  lacera-’ 

I ion. 

I 

'1 

j the  employment  of  REFRIGERANTS. 


! Under  large  ornptions  of  blood  from  the  nteros,  the  woman  lying 
1 a state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  cold  in  all  her  members,  refri- 
erating  applications*  to  the  central  parts  are  scarcely  requisite  ; 
mugh,  1.1  conformity  with  popular  feeling,  and  the  prepossessions 
f friends,  napkins  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  water 
niply,  may  be  administered  in  a manner  formerly  recommended, 
u if,  under  a continuance  of  the  after-floodings,  the  surface  is 
arm,  the  pulse  distinct,  and  the  vascular  action  lively— a con- 
tion  0 the  patient  by  no  means  common  in  these  cases then 


' COM  applications,  in  flooding  cases,  ” 

Ji  h 


p.  328,  and  p.  31-2. 
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the  ordinary  refrigerating  applications  becon,e  F01'« 

oualit  to  be  ased  with  diligence  and  eSect.  For  tins  purpos  , 
r!cnre  a large  body  of  eery  coid  water,  adding  F it  a ^ o'  - 
'of  rinegar,  then,  folding  a napbin.  so  as  to 

:c:;-!,‘ieT;,rn:itXw»r.te«^ 

the  sa^e  nrann.  to  ‘-c  >ojn=-  'J^ltLes 

often  as  the  surface  acquires  In  very  warm  weather, 

for  examp, e,  or  oftener  - -y  ^ 2:l;ssib,o  Ls  been  recom- 
and  in  warm  climates,  even  m 

mended,  but  of  this  I have  no  expeneuce.^  CoU^ 

injected  into  the  rectum,  an  ^ contraction  of 

result  from  this  practice,  well  ' ,,3  ^lasb  a cup 

the  uterus.  -raM  m n wtirotbcrs  have  taben  the 

fall  of  water  over  * u into  the  reW 

hearth  brush,  always  at  hand,  and  pp  0 abdominal 

mixture,  they  have  showered  the  wat  P 

surface,  by  means  of  'icchas  been  intro- 

water  are  sometime  place^  h”„evcr,  without  the  risk  of  freezing 

duced  into  the  ragi  . ^ ^ j^cse  or  other  means,  a 

and  mortification ; and,  certa  y,  y 

strong  impression  may  he  ma  ® attention  ; 

therefore,  they  properly  recomme  p^ethod  of  refrigeration 

but,  for  general  use,  the  most  ^ to 

ia  h,  means  0,  the  Ifter  refri- 

prodnee  a sudden  and  brisk  ■7-*"°”;;  ‘a'  .be  parts 

gerating  the  naptas,  ymn  may^^  application  of  cold  assists  in 

” °\rtenmrtbagy,  seems  to  be  proved  by  experience; 

suppressing  the  haemol  gy,  ^ the  fact  alone  is  sufficient 

and  without  reauing  in  our  before  laid 

evince  the  fitness  of  the  F-t-  u . tbe^eoc_^  ^ 

^n  r.!  ;rs — — - ---  ■ 
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reply,  that  it  operates  most  probably,  in  two  modes;  first,  by  lowering 
the  action  of  the  vascular  system,  as  we  all  know  that  cold  will  do  ; 
secondly,  by  producing  a sudden  impression  on  the  skin,  which 
seems,  by  sympathy,  to  occasion  a contraction  of  the  uterus ; for, 
I think,  I have  myself  observed,  when  a wet  handkerchief  has  been 
I suddenly  applied  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen,  that,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  on  placing  the  hand  beneath  the  handkerchief, 
1 the  womb  soft  before,  may  be  felt  round  and  firm  and  hard,  as  if 
j a prompt  contraction  had  been  produced  by  the  sudden  refrigera- 
tion. 


FAINTNESS  AND  ASPHYXIA. 

Iln  large  bleedings,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  you  will  find 
your  patient  generally  more  or  less  prone  to  faintness  and  asphyxia, 
and  as  the  management  of  these  symptoms  will  occasion  you  no 
|!  small  share  of  solicitude,  you  had  better  study  them  before  you 
I aie  called  upon  to  act.  Now,  in  these  cases,  unless  immediate 
I death  threaten,  you  need  not  be  in  great  haste  to  resuscitate  the 
ipatient;  for  you  all,  I presume,  by  this  time,  are  aware,  that 
iwhen  the  vasculai  action  is  depressed,  the  blood  has  greater  ten- 
(dency  to  coagulate,  and  close  up  the  bleeding  orifices  ; that  under 
■ this  lowered  action,  there  will  be  a smaller  chance  of  the  detach- 
imcnt  of  the  obstructive  clots;  that  a small  quantity  of  blood 
tflowing  through  the  uterus  in  a given  time,  even  though  the  orifices 
(Of  the  vessels  remain  open,  only  a small  discharge  may  take  place  ; 
nand,  on  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  that  syncope,  wisely  intended 
'by  nature  to  put  a stop  to  the  bleeding,  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
irupted.  In  the  very  first  case  of  this  kind  which  may  fall  under 
kyour  care,  alarmed  by  the  collapse,  you  will  feel  a disposition  to 
'Stimulate  your  patient,  but  against  this  error  I forewarn  you ; as 
long  as  the  faintness  is  not  dangerous,  so  long  let  it  continue  ; 
•and,  in  the  general,  in  these  cases,  the  syncope  is  rather  alarmino- 
• than  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  collapse 
'produced  by  the  inanition  is  extreme,  and  if  there  is  danger  lest 

n h 2 
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pyRcopo.  carRctErisea  .y^- 
should  toiminato  in  asp%»a  aad 
sarv  l>y  stimulus,  or  other  means, 

FoJthis  purpose,  aa  . have  told  you  already, + the  omes  k 
nrolua  is  perhapa  the  best:  and  aplrl.  may  he  8'»  ” J 
of  two  or  three  table-apoonfuls  at  once,  pure,  or  “ '<1 

vou  find  the  spirit  In  operafou,  so  that  *=  ® / 

yields,  the  farther  be  given, 

according  to  the  effect  pro  uce  , . ■ condition  of  the 

Jf  you  give  merely  a off„et ; the  stomach 

ThTfS,— tedlesof^^^^^^^^^ 

I have  found  it  necessary  to  g course  of  two  or  three 

more ; and  this  too,  to  young  women,  m While  nd- 

hours,  the  tendency  “P’'f“  ^ ^ position  fitted,  as 

ministering  this,  you  wi  P“  ''  . . p ^4  depressed, 

far  as  may  be,  to  prevent  however, 

and  the  limbs  raised  by  ,;„htain  this  position  ; but 

must,  on  no  accoui  ^,cad 

if,  by  chance,  she  is  lying  n ^ 
fall  down  over  the  edge,  an  „ y 

keep  the  blood  as  much  as  occur.  Nor, 

!hile  treating  of  the  means  for  preventmg  a^hy xia,  J 

to  mention,  that  nourishment  shou  b g , 

,,,„hope  of  its  '>e-."ff-i  .gested.  ^Becf ^ 

preparations  of  eggs,  an  s 

may  be  administered  ; and  of  those,  egg 


See  “ The  immediate  precursor  p,  346. 

See‘‘  Observations  on  the  use  of  stlmulanU,  p 
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I have  the  advantage  of  being  very  readily  prepared.  If  the  patient 
is  obviously  sinking,  the  principal  remaining  remedy  is  transfusion. 

PLUGGING  THE  VAGINA. 

That  plugging  the  vagina  is  always  improper  in  after-floodings, 
I am  not  prepared  to  assert  ; in  obstinate  drainings  it  may  be  of 
! service.  Be  careful,  bowever,  that  no  internal  bleeding  occur 
■4  under  the  use  of  this  remedy  ; and  this  will  be  best  prevented  by 
; grasping  the  womb  with  the  hand. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Here,  then,  are  the  leading  practices  to  be  recommended  in 
those  alarming  collapses,  which  are  the  consequence  of  after-flood- 
ings. If  the  faintings  be  slight,  you  need  not  actively  interfere  ; 
but,  if  the  faintness  be  very  deep,  and  approaching  to  asphyxia, 
||  then  stimulate  ; place  the  woman  in  such  a position  as  may  keep 
the  blood  about  the  head  ; administer  nourishment,  and,  no  other 
I hope  remaining,  provided  you  possess  the  requisite  dexterity,  per- 
form the  operation  of  transfusion. 

'1  AFTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PATIENT, 

i ♦ 

I While  you  are  pursuing  these  practices,  of  course  you  will  be 
» most  anxious  to  know  whether  you  are  gaining  ground,  and  whether 
I or  not  the  luemorrhage  be  suspended.  In  after-floodings,  after  the 
i first  gtish,  there  is  not  usually  a copious  discharge  of  blood,  but  a 
small  drain  from  the  vascular  orifices  is  apt  to  continue.  Nowit  is 
I of  no  small  importance  to  know  whether  this  flux  from  the  womb  be 
f arrested  01  not ; and  this  may  be  best  ascertained  by  clearing  the 
genitals,  and  applying  a clean  napkin  below  the  part  on  which  the 
patient  lies,  and  against  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  If  you  find,  after 
an  application  of  two  or  three  minutes,  that  the  napkin  is  not  stained 
at  all,  01  that  the  stain  is  small  and  pale,  then,  provided  you  have  felt 


i 
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and  grasped  tt,c  nterus,  so  as  to  expel  an,  Wood  that  may  hare 
accnmnlaled  there,  you  may  res.  satisfied  that  the  h leed.ng  s 
wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  arrested.  A converse  rnferenee  of 
eoursi  yon  will  draw,  provided  the  Moody  stain  he  extensive  and 

When  flooding  is  arrested,  hind  up  the  abdomen  very  firmly,  w 
as  little  distnrhancc  as  may  be.  Gaitskel's  bandage  may  be  of 
service ; between  the  abdomen  and  the  bandage,  a pillow  may  som  - 
times  hi  interposed  with  advantage.  In  these  eases  of  large  Weeding 
after  delivery,  you  will  he  led  to  consider  whether  you  mj  or  not 
quit  the  apartment  of  the  patient  after  you  have  put  a sto, 
discharge  and,  on  this  point,  therefore,  sonic  comment  becomes  ne- 
cessary" Most  women  do  well  under  aflei-lloodiiigs.  ^^0  b eedings 
are  generally  more  alarming  than  dangerous  i 

tends  to  tranquillise.  and  may  allay  needless  perturbations,  ^o 
:::!an,  ...l,  . .horougwy  secure  after  a large  and  dangerous 
flooding  till  she  have  survived  the  first  gush  foi  our 
“he  continuance  of  life  after  the  gush,  for  two  .three  ho 

musf  he  looked  upon  as  in  a high  muc;  blood 

bleedings  rr;  Ihowd  remain  with  the 

rem"t[Min:reritSercondLnfor.weW^^^^^^^ 

to  the  entreaties  ' other,  the 

removal  of  the  body  from  one  side  o the  bed 

women  themselves  making  no  ™ ^Visturhance  of  the 

dead,  I myself  ill  two  cases  occasio 

vascular  system,  that  I really  tioug  practitioner 

One  case  .know,  in  which  sufibred  her  tosit  up; 

left  her  an  hour  or  two  aftei  wards, 

the  bleeding  was  renewed,  jactitation  came  on,  and 

ultimately  perished. 


TREATMENT  OF  SPARE  AFTER-FLOODINGS. 

After  delivery,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  more  sparing 
1 bleeding  ; floodings  in  •which  not  more  than  half  a pint,  or  a pint  of 
1 blood,  is  discharged.  In  bleedings  of  this  kind,  the  active  prac- 
t tices,  just  enumerated  and  explained,  are  not  required,  a much 
; simpler  method  of  managemgnt  being  found  to  answer  very  well, 
I and  which  may  be  comprised  in  few  words.  In  these  after- floodings 
( of  the  more  sparing  kind,  you  may  draw  the  curtains,  sprinkle  the 
) floor,  diminish  the  fire,  tell  the  patient  to  restrain  her  tongue,'often 
’ very  garrulous  after  delivery ; take  away  the  placenta  with  usual 
I caution;  lay  the  hand  on  the  uterus,  and  grasp  it;  apply  a little 
• cold  water;  have  a little  patience,  and  the  hmmorrhage  is  over. 
■ Do  not  let  me  alarm  you  needlessly.  Do  not  needlessly  have 
1 recourse  to  vehement  practices.  Remember  that,  in  recommending 
I these,  I have  been  treating  of  those  after-haemorrhages  in  which 
j profuse  quantities  of  blood  are  coming  away  from  the  uterus.  Most 
i after-haemorrhages  are  more  alarming  than  fatal.  They  are  not, 

1 however,  to  he  despised. 


ERRORS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

There  are  some  errors,  which  if  you  are  inexperienced  and  inat- 
ttentive  you  will  be  likely  to  commit,  in  the  management  of  after- 
ffloodings.  In  the  hurry  of  extracting  the  placenta  you  may  invert 
tthe  uterus  without  perceiving  it;  you  may,  too,  carry  your  hand 
'linto  the  uterus  without  need,  a practice  to  which  I am  decidedly 
'inverse.  When  the  blood  gushes  away  externally,  you  cannot  fail 
tto  observe  the  flooding;  but  where  there  is  a discharge  of  blood 
: internally,  or  into  the  middle  of  a large  bed,  you  may  overlook  it. 
' Watch,  therefore,  and  beware.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
the  womb  thoroughly  contracted,  by  laying  your  band  upon  the 
mb  and  grasping.  A capital  error,  therefore,  may  he  committed, 
> an  will,  I fear,  be  committed  by  some  of  you,  that,  I mean,  of  not 
secuiing  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Examine  yourselves  on 
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the  very  first  case  which  may  fall  under  your  care,  and  see  whether 
you  have  not  neglected  the  state  of  the  uterus  altogether.  The 
leaving  the  patient  too  soon  is  a great  error;  five  or  six  hours  you 
should  remain  with  her  after  a dangerous  discharge  of  blood  has 
been  stopped.  This  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  w lere 
merely  a few  ounces  of  blood  have  come  away,  but,  after  the  more 
copious  bleedings,  it  is  a very  necessary  caution. 


SOME  WOMEN  PECULIARLY  LIABLE  TO  FLOODINGS. 

Some  women  there  are,  from  idiosyncrasy,  peculiarly  liable  to 
bleeding,  and  very  undesirable  patients  they  are ; the  prohabihty 
being  that  they  will  ultimately  die  under  your  hands.  Hence 
becomes  a question  in  cases  of  after-floodings,  whetber  we  can  use 
any  means  of  prevention.  Now,  as  I am  la  general  called  to  cases 
in  which  the  flooding  is  commenced  before  my  arrival,  ave  a 
very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  of  any  preventive  practice, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  from  my  own  experience,  enlarge  upon  this 
topic.  When  there  is  a tendency  to  bleeding,  Denman  an  ot  ers 
have  recommended  that  you  should  not  accelerate  the  birth  of  the 
child.  After  the  head  has  been  expelled,  you  ought  not  to  draw 
forth  the  shoulders  and  abdomen.  The  womb,  by  its  own  efforts 
expelling  the  foetus,  it  will  contract  more  completely,  and  less 
bleeding  therefore  is  to  be  looked  for  when  the  placenta  ecomes 
detached.  When  the  child  is  about  to  come  into  the  world,  or 
when  it  is  just  horn,  a gentle  stimulus  may  be  given,  and  notw.t  - 
standing  any  little  increase  of  the  vascular  action  which  it  ^y 
occasion,  the  stimulus  seems  to  be  of  service,  by  assisting  th  ^ 
uterine  contraction  on  which  the  prevention  of  the  bleeding  is 
mainly  dependent.  When  there  is  a proneness  to  flooding,  we  are 
advised  by  Denman  to  maintain  the  patient  in  the  sedentary  pos  u , 
V .ho  fmtus  is  about  .0  pass  into  .he  world; 

Lr  i„  .ha.  position  there  is  a less  .eudeucy  to 

.he  uatieut  is  lying  at  this  time,  in  the  usual  mauaer.  The  leaving 

,„e  Ilaccnta  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  another  preventive 
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j rrecommended  by  some  practitioners.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
j llodgraent  of  the  placenta  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  the  upper 
ijrpart  of  the  vagina,  will  induce  a better  condition  of  the  womb, 
i ^and  operate  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  flooding.  And,  indeed, 
("pursuing  the  rules  formerly  recommended  for  managing  the 
( ’birth  of  the  placenta,  you  will  find  yourselves  in  conformity  with 

!:lthis  practice ; for  it  has  been  observed  already,  that  in  com- 
umencing  your  obstetric  career,  in  ordinary  cases,  before  you  abstract 
lithe  placenta,  you  ought  to  he  content  to  leave  it  in  the  genital  cavity 
I ffor  fifty  or  sixty  minutes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
i . 


SECTION  XXVIII. 


I 
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i Although,  in  all  cases,  the  use  of  instruments  contrived  for  the 
eextraction  of  the  foetus,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a great  evil,  yet  in 
IJabours  of  difiBculty  or  danger,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  use 

EF  these  instruments  occasions  a smaller  evil  than  that  which 
ould  arise  from  the  commission  of  the  labour  to  the  unassisted 
forts  of  nature.  In  these  cases,  and  these  cases  only,  it  is,  that 
Jthe  employment  of  instruments  becomes  justifiable,  and  to  the 
irconsideration  of  these  cases,  the  laborious  labours,  as  they  are 
jddenominated,  we  will  proceed  ; commencing  with  the  consideration 
]oof  the  more  important  accidents  to  which,  in  this  variety  of  it, 
judelivcry  becomes  obnoxious,  whether  during  parturition  or  after- 
I waids.  And  first,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  those  accidents  which 
^ occur,  more  especially,  during  the  delivery. 


\ 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  TRACHEA  OR  BRONCHI. 


It  is  not  frequently  that  a disruption  of  the  larger  air  tubes 
s -toccurs  in  the  progress  of  laborious  parturition  ; yet  this  accident 
*;  is  sometimes  observed,  the  trachea  or  bronchi  giving  way.  After 
much  exertion,  the  neck  and  face  swell ; from  the  hurrying  of  the 
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circulation,  an  erythematous  flush  of  the  integuments  is  produced, 
and  at  first  glance  the  patient  appears  to  labour  under  a sudden 
attack  of  erysipelas  ; the  flatulent  nature  of  the  swelling  manifesting 
itself  on  making  an  examination,  by  the  usual  crepitus  perceived  ou 
compressing,  and  lightly  shampooing  the  skin  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Should  emphysema  occur,  delivery  is  desirable.  To 
retain  the  breath  and  force  down,  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
so  that  the  emission  of  the  voice  may  be  recommended.  After  de- 
livery, if  I may  judge  from  the  single  case*  brought  under  my  notice, 
the  aperture,  seldom  capacious,  heals  spontaneously,  and  without 
inflammation  the  air  is  absorbed. 


VASCULAR  ANO  CARDIAC  LACERATIONS. 

In  labours,  protracted  and  violent,  the  vascular  system  may  give 
way ; nor  is  the  patient  always  of  plethoric  habit.  Sometimes  the 
smaller  parts  of  this  system,  sometimes  the  more  capacious,  arc 
burst,  and  the  blood  may  escape  into  any  of  the  three  great 

cavities — the  head,  chest,'!'  or  abdomen. 

Though  not  a certain  preventive  of  vascular  or  cardiac  laceration, 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  seems  to  be  the  remedy  more 
especially  deserving  trial.  It  is  not  always  with  repletion,  nor 
under  the  more  violent  efforts  of  the  uterus,  that  these  disruptions 
occur  ; nor  is  there,  in  general,  a previous  warning  ; they  are. 


• The  patient  under  my  care, 
efforts,  was,  in  a former  labour, 
without  a single  bad  symptom. 


(a  stout  Irishwoman,)  disposed  to  clamour  and  to  make  y iolent 
attacked  with  the  laceration,  recovering  on  both  occasions 
The  second  time,  she  was  delivered  by  the  help  of  the  long 


DluticLclt*  % e J 

+ After  a most  laborious  labour,  a young  lady,  suffering  a very  severe  pain,  the  fmtus  sud- 
denly burst  into  the  world;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  blood  began  to  gush  from  the  lungs, 
and  speedily  the  patient  was  suffocated.  A woman,  of  a system  by  no  means  plethoric,  after 

uterine  hannorrhage,  neither  very  violent,  nor  very  long  continued,  suddenly  “P 7d 

the  bed  and  expired.  On  inspection  afterwards,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  found  to  be  dilated 
to  thebreadth  of  a dollar,  the  shoulder  presenting,  and  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
open  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  Inches,  as  if  it  had  been  wounded  by  the  knife,  an  the  r - 
cardium  contained  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood.  When  the  heart  bursts  a blee 'in^ 

seems  to  accompany  the  cessation  of  its  action.  To  a very  sensible  friend,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Kennington,  I am  indebted  for  this  case.-Dr.  Blundell. 
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, however,  to  be  apprehended,  more  especially  if  the  system  is  full  of 
j blood,  and  if  the  uterine  efforts  are  violent.  Delivery  seems  to  be 
: clearly  indicated,  when  these  ruptures  are  reasonably  apprehended ; 

and  though  tlie  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  is  by  no  means  a 
! certain  security  against  laceration  of  the  heart  or  vessels ; yet,  in 
j prudence  this  remedy  ought  to  be  tried.  Voluntary  urging,  in  these 
i cases  is  undesirable.  The  calmer  the  patient  is,  the  better. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  GENITALS. 

Undei  laborious  labour,  sometimes  the  genitals  give  way  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  body  of  the  womb  yielding  occasionally, 
and  still  more  frequently  the  neck  or  vagina.  Longitudinal  lacera- 
tions are  not  common;  in  general,  the  rending  is  transverse,  and 
lies  opposite  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  regions  most  obnoxious  to  laceration.  Frequently,  the  rent  is 
carried  completely  through  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  hand  might 
be  carried  up  among  the  intestines;  occasionally,  the  rent  penetrates 
to  the  peritoneum  without  passing  through  it.  the  inner  textures, 
vaginal  or  uterine,  alone  giving  way  ; nor  am  I fully  convinced  that 
these  lacerations,  when  seated  in  the  upper  part,  are  much  less 
dangerous  than  the  preceding.  The  foetus  may  be  expelled  by  the 
same  effort  which  lacerates  the  uterus,  as  in  one  case  which  fell 
under  my  mvn  notice ; or  the  genitals  yielding,  the  head  may  remain 
impacted  in  the  pelvis,  the  body  alone,  of  the  child,  lying  forth 
through  the  opening  into  the  peritoneal  sac;  or,  lastly,  and  most 
I frequently,  the  womb  or  vagina  yielding,  the  whole  fmtus,  with  its 
I secundines,  may  pass  through  the  laceration,  so  as  to  lodge  among 
I the  intestines.* 

'I  Variously,  and  not  always  with  just  blame  of  the  obstetric 
;!  attendants,  these  lacerations  of  the  genitals  may  be  produced; 

|;  sometimes  by  rude  attempts  to  introduce  the  band,  sometimes  by 
the  ill-directed  introduction  of  the  forceps  or  the  lover,  sometimes 


i 

I 


See  n cast  in  Dr.  Blundell’s  Museum,  shewing  ‘lie  fmtus  so  situated. 
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by  the  rash  and  rapid  abstraction  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  by 
the  long-continued  and  violent,  but  unavailing,  efforts  of  the  womb 
to  expel  the  foetus,  the  uterus  tearing  under  its  own  exertions.  The 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  lacerations  after  they  have  occurred, 
we  will  consider  at  large  on  some  future  occasion,  confining  our 
observations,  at  present,  to  the  prevention  of  this  tremendous 
accident.  Lacerations  may  be  sudden,  no  premonitory  symptoms 
preceding,  so  that  we  have  not  always  an  opportunity  of  taking 
precautionary  measures;  yet,  now  and  then,  the  accident  is  fore- 
shown more  or  less,  distinctly,  by  the  violence  of  the  uterine  effoi^s ; 
and,  above  all,  by  unusual,  and,  as  it  were,  unintelligible  pams_ 

« The  cramp,”  the  patient  exclaims,  and  suddenly  the  womb  gives 
way,  or  stabbings  or  cuttings,  unusually  severe,  are  felt  for  some 
minutes,  before  the  laceration  in  the  region  of  the  rent.  In  a 
scientific  midwifery,  violence  has  no  place;  you,  therefore  I trust, 
will  never  lacerate  the  genitals,  by  the  clumsy  use  of  the  lever  or 
the  forceps,  by  a hurried  abstraction  of  the  head,  or  by  coarse  and 
forcible  attempts  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  womb  or  vagina. 
Sometimes,  however,  without  this  manual  violence,  the  womb  yields 
spontaneously,  nor  do  I know  any  certain  mode  of  preventing  this, 
except  by  the  abstraction.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we 
possess,  at  present,  no  certain  and  timely  indication,  by  which  the 
accident  may  be  foreknown.  A rending  sensation,  and  a sudden 
collapse  of  the  strength,  with  a small  discharge  from  the  womb,  are 
sometimes  the  first  manifestations  by  which  the  laceration  is  in  i- 
cated,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  a preventive  practice;  nor  may 
it  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that,  when  disruption  has  occurred,  t e 
case,  though  dangerous,  is  not  hopeless ; and  that  the  abstraction 
of  the  child  by  turning,  may  be  looked  on  as  a principal  reme  y. 


LACERATION  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

Among  the  accidents  of  laborious  labour,  laceration  of  the 
nerineum,  together  with  the  parts  adjacent,  deserves  especial  com- 
memoration. More  rarely  the  head  has  forced  its  way  through 
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the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  the  vagina  yielding 
posteriorly.  In  some  few  cases,  the  perineum  diluting  greatly 
i under  the  pressure  of  the  cranium,  an  aperture  has  been  forced 
I between  the  genital  fissure  and  the  anus,  the  child  leaving  the 
j pelvis  and  passing  through  the  opening.  In  most  instances,  how- 
I ever,  the  perineum  gives  way,  in  consequence  of  the  fissure  enlarging 
I towards  the  anus  ; sometimes  directly  and  extensively,  so  that  the 
sphincter  aid  is  torn,  the  anus  and  genitals  of  consequence  forming 
but  one  aperture.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  perineum  yields 
obliquely,  the  rent  being  carried  down  on  one  side  of  the  rectum,  so 
that  the  intestines  escape  ; and  very  frequently,  whether  direct  or 
oblique,  the  laceration  is  of  small  extent  only,  perhaps  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch.  When  the  rents  are  of  small  extent  they 
occasion  but  little  inconvenience  ; when  the  intestine  is  involved  in 
the  injury,  the  retentive  powers  which  restrain  the  faeces,  lost  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  are  perhaps  never  thoroughly  restored. 
Wlien  the  laceration  is  carried  downwards  obliquely  to  the  side  of 
the  anus,  the  power  of  restraining  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
remains. 

Rude  attempts  to  introduce  the  hand — the  r.apid  abstraction  of 
the  head  by  embryospastic  instruments— or  the  sudden  eruption  of 
the  cranium  from  the  pelvis,  under  the  natural  etlorts,  at  a time 
when  the  perineum  is  unprotected  by  the  obstetrician  : these  are 
the  principal  causes  of  laceration  ; and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
rent  may  be  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  the  foetal  shoulders, 
when  broad.  If  many  children  have  been  born  before,  lacerations 
are  less  likely  to  occur,  as  a rigidity  of  the  part  met  with  in  first 
I labours,  especially  if  advanced  towards  middle  life,  seems  to  be  a 
principal  cause  disposing  to  this  accident.  Bleeding  from  the 
I arm;  fomentations  to  the  genitals;  protective  support  of  the 
j perineum,  with  directions  that  the  patient  should  not,  hy  bearing 
j down,  further  the  progress  of  the  head,  are  the  best  preventives  of 
j the  accident ; and,  though  often  urged  to  do  so  by  friends  about 
her,  the  patient  should  not  force  voluntarily,  when  the  head  is  at 
I the  point  of  emersion,  and  the  perineum  is  in  danger  of  giving  way. 
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Dangerous  distention  is  easily  ascertained  by  feeling  the  part. 
As,  howev’er,  the  whole  subject  will  he  considered  more  largely 
hereafter,  I forbear,  at  present,  from  further  remark. 


LARGE  ACCUMULATIONS  OF  URINE. 

In  laborious  labours,  the  urethra  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
obstructed,  and  large  accumulations  of  urine  in  the  bladder  may 
arise  in  consequence.  Inflammation  of  the  cervix  vesicae,  swelling 
there,  perhaps  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  compression  of  this  yielding  duct  between  the 
head  of  the  foetus  and  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  are  the  most  pro- 
bable causes  of  these  obstructions.  The  less  the  patient  drinks, 
and  the  more  she  perspires,  in  these  cases,  the  better.  When  the 
bladder  is  full,  I have  often  perceived  it  through  the  abdominal 
coverings,  forming  a large  tumour,  to  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  lying  over  the  uterus.  By  cautiously  bearing  the 
foetal  head  from  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  and  passing  along  the 
urethra  a catheter  flattened  and  small,  the  urine  may  now  and  then 
be  drawn  off;  but  in  laborious  labours,  when  there  is  real  difficulty, 
the  catheter  sometimes  cannot  be  passed  up.  If  the  urine  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  the  delivery  must  be  accomplished  artificially,  pro- 
vided the  accumulation  is  becoming  so  large  as  to  endanger  the 
bladder,  and,  in  general,  retention  of  the  urine  indicates  much 
pressure,  and  the  risk  of  slough,  and  is  an  argument  for  delivery. 

When  the  efflux  of  the  urine  is  prevented,  lacerations  of  the 
bladder  may  occur.  Sometimes  the  body  of  the  bladder  gives  way 
into  the  peritoneal  sac  posteriorly  ; sometimes  the  urine  forces  its 
way  out  in  front,  so  as  to  become  diffused  in  the  cellular  we 
externally  to  the  peritoneum;  and,  in  some  cases  not  the  least 
frequent,  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  gives  way  into 
the  va<^ina.  If  the  urine  be  diffused  in  the  cellular  web,  lying 
between  the  front  of  the  bladder  and  the  abdominal  coverings,  the 
case  must,  I suppose,  be  deemed  desperate;  if  the  water  escape 
from  the  bladder  behind,  so  as  to  collect  within  the  cavity  of  the 
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peritonomn  by  withdrawing  the  urine,  washing  out  the  peritoneum 
with  the  proper  cautions  ; and,  tying  up  the  aperture  formed  by  the 
laceration,  judging  from  experiments  upon  animals,  I conceive  that 
I the  life  of  the  patient  might  now  and  then  be  preserved.  From  a 
I successful  case  under  the  care  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gaitskell,  of 
Rotherhitho,  I infer,  that  where  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  hurst 
open  behind,  the  part  will  sometimes  close  up,  provided  a catheter 
he  worn  for  a few  weeks.  In  the  case  to  which  I have  alluded,  the 
closure  was  very  remarkable  and  certain.  The  same  practice  failed 
in  a second  case,  where  however,  the  rent  was  less  extensive.  The 
laceration  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  occasioned  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  urine,  and  prevented,  therefore,  by  evacuating  it,  whether 
by  the  catheter  or  the  natural  efforts.  The  disruption  of  the  neck 
arises  from  the  gathering  of  the  water  in  the  bladder,  joined  with 
some  descent  of  the  neck  towards  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  In  this 
state  of  the  parts,  on  entering  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  head  divides 
the  bladder,  as  it  were,  into  two  chambers,  one  lying  above  the  brim 
i in  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  other  below  and  behind  the  symphysis 
! pubis.  On  the  latter  chamber,  as  the  head  advances,  whether 
under  the  action  of  the  instruments  or  of  the  natural  efforts,  great 
pressure  is  made,  and  by  this  pressure,  the  bladder  may  he  torn 
1 open,  the  urine  issuing  in  a sudden  gush.  From  the  sloughy  openin-s 
(of  the  cervix  vesicae  openings  of  this  kinds  differ  widely;  in  tL 
1 former  there  is  loss  of  substance,  in  the  latter  disunion  merely  ; the 
i former  openings,  perhaps,  never  heal,  the  latter  sometimes. 

When  urine  accumulates  behind  the  symphysis  in  the  neck  of  the 
Ihladder,  this  part  bearing  down  before  the  head,  the  bladder  should 
the  emptied  with  great  care,  and  much  attention  is  sometimes 
•necessary  to  effect  this  ; sometimes  the  catheter  cannot  be  intro- 
.iduced,  or  if  it  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  a complete  evacuation  of 
:!the  urine  cannot  he  obtained  without  compressing  the  bladder 
||  exteriorly,  by  first  laying  (he  hand  on  the  abdomen  below  the  navel, 

Ij.ind  afterwards  pressing  the  cervix  where  it  prolapses  behind  the 

l^symphysis  pubis.  In  these  cases,  of  course  the  head  must  not  he 
jj.brought  forward  too  rapidly  by  the  lever  or  the  forceps.  These 
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lacerations  of  the  bladder  are  all  of  them  rare.  In  general  the 
bladder  should  be  kept  empty  in  all  labours.  Little  drink  ; much 
perspiration ; spontaneous  discharge  of  the  urine ; the  catheter  ; 
are  the  principal  means  of  securing  this  advantage.  The  flat 
catheter  recommended  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  an  exeellent  practical 
accoucheur,  is  an  useful  instrument.  Force  is  always  improper, 
when  the  catheter  is  employed.  Apertures  occasioned  by  the 
catheter  in  the  hack  of  the  cervix  vesicse,  or  still  more  fre- 
quently of  the  urethra,  1 have  myself  seen.  By  gently  pushing 
hack  the  head  of  the  child,  room  may  sometimes  he  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  instrument. 


CONTUSIONS  AND  MORTIFICATIONS. 

Dreadful  contusions  and  mortifications  are  apt  to  occur  in 
laborious  labours,  nor  are  they  in  consultation  practice  infrequent. 
From  the  rude  action  of  the  hand,  from  violent  efforts  to  abstract 
the  head  with  embryospastic,  or  other  instruments,  from  frequently 
repeated,  hut  unavailing,  labour  pains  ; and  above  all,  from  im- 
paction of  the  head  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  between  the  front 
and  hack  ; the  locked  or  incarcerated  head,  as  it  is  called,  exten- 
sive mortifications,  sweeping  all  round  the  upper  or  inferior  part  of 
the  vagina,  may  be  produced.  If  these  sloughs  arc  superficial, 
affecting  the  inner  membrane  only,  they  are  less  dangerous,  though 
adhesions,  contractions,  and  indurations  of  the  vagina  are  too 
often  the  ultimate  result.  If  the  labia  pudendi  or  surface  of  the 
perineum  be  injured  internally  in  this  manner,  the  patient  generally 
does  well;  hut  if  the  sloughs  lie  above  and  penetrate  deeply,  death 
at  the  end  of  a few  hours,  or  a few  days,  is  not  infrequently  the 
result,  the  system  giving  way  under  collapse,  or  should  the  patient 
escape,  the  bladder  or  rectum  are  not  uncommonly,  laid  open  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  in  consequence  of  a detachment  of  the 
sloughs  Of  the  management  of  these  sloughs,  when  produced, 
I may  take  occasion  to  treat  hereafter,  confining  my  remarks  at 
present  to  the  preventive  treatment.  The  more  common  causes  ot 
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them,  already  stated,  are  the  rude  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  vio- 
lent use  of  instruments,  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  foetal  head, 
whether  above  or  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; and  it  is  important 
to  recollect  this,  in  order  that  you  may  be  on  your  guard  against 
them.  A frequent  pulse  by  no  means  generally  imjdies  the  risk  of 
slough  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  pulse  between  the  pains 
remains  below  one  hundred  and  ten,  I think  the  patient  is  tolerably 
secure.  1 am  not  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  contusion  producing 
slough,  never  occurs  without  collapse  of  the  strength  ; but  in 
general,  an  incipient  failure  of  the  powers  gives  us  an  useful 
intimation  pf  the  bruising  of  the  parts.  Many  women,  if  the  head 
remain  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  may  do  well,  although  they 
have  been  in  strong  labour  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii ; but  in  long  protracted  labour  there 
IS  always  danger,  even  when  the  foetus  lies  free  in  the  false  pelvis 
above  the  brim,  the  pressure  being  occasional  only;  T mean  during 
the  pains.  Wlien  the  head  is  down  between  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  the  sacrum,  so  as  to  become  incarcerated  there,  and  compress 
permanently  the  parts  between  the  front  and  back  of  the  pelvis 
and  this,  too,  for  hours  together,  five  or  six,  for  example,  women 
may  suffer  little  notwithstanding;  but  wherever  the  head  is  locked 
up  in  the  pelvis  in  this  manner,  there  is  always  reasonable  cause 
01  apprehending  that  fatal  contusion  and  slough  will  occur,  unless 
^ the  cranium  be  promptly  liberated  ; for  in  these  cases  the  pressure 

■ "n  but  very 

fr Tl  hi  n ' completely  obstructed  by 

the  bidder  espeaally,  and  the  bones  of  the  foetal  cranium 
I . beco^ng  displa^ik  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  experienced 
Mpractitmner  could  discover  for  us  a rule  by  wbicli  we  might  deter- 
Hine  with  precision  the  moment  when  contusion, likely  to  terminate 
an  these  formidable  sloughs,  is  commencing ; for  such  a rule  has  not 
||iyet  been  formed.  I may,  however,  observe  in  general,  that  when 
^ permanently  rising,  nor  the  strength  foiling,  nor 

I a our  protracted  beyond  twenty-four  hours  of  strong  exer- 
.ftmn  afeer  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  if  the  head  be  al^  the 
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brim,  nor  more  than  three  or  four  home  if  it  ha  loched  lo«cly  in 
the  pelvia,  nor  more  than  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  ,f  more 
looked,  then  the  patient  is  secure  agarnst  slough;  hut,  .1  the 
converse  of  these  conditions  occurs,  sloughs  are  to  bo  appie  en  ^ 
And  let  me  add,  too,  more  simply,  that  a 

ten  and  vigorous  powers,  are  a plain  and  valuable  indication 

’ -f  H that  vou  have  good  cause  for  alarm  and  vigilance  whe 

security,  Ith  begins  to  fail,  and  the  countenance 

the  pulse  rises,  and  he  stren 

acquires  an  expression  V __  ^ 

leads  the  practitioner  to  lemark,  that  P 

much  worn.” 


.NFLAMMUTION  or  ME  CERVIX  UTERI  AXD  VAOlM. 

In  laborious  labour  it  sometimes  happens,  that  inflammati™ 
colics  in  the  substance  of  the  "ri'n  1 

rectum  Zuooi.  an  unusual  tenderness  of 

Iparts  between  the  pelvis  and  navel  in  f;-- 

looked  upon  as  the  most  effectu-al 

laxatives,  and  similar  remedies  may  be  proper  after  y. 

of  these  I shall  speak  hereafter. 


excitement  in  the  patient. 

0„i„g  easy  parturition  sometimes,  hut  more  ft— 
violent  efforts,  the  ^“““"1"  ^„fe„c  increases;  the 

twenty  in  flashed,  as  in  typhus  fever; 

tongue  becomes  hiowne  , fronuent  and  she  shows 

— of  the  woman  is  ^ perhaps  at 

berself  impatient  of  he  P^^  ■ ; or 

length  delirious.  A J P ^^„tiniie,  terminating  at 

after  parturition  is  completed,  they  m y 
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last  ill  puerperal  mania,  or  other  troublesome  cephalic  affections. 
If  the  attack  be  slight,  it  may  be  found  to  yield  under  the  abstrac- 
tion of  stimuli,  and  a venesection  of  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  ; if 
more  violent,  it  may  require  the  use  of  the  tractor,  forceps,’ or 
perforator.  Wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  are  clearly  im- 
proper. The  symptoms  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  produced  by  the 
abuse  of  these  excitements.  This  affection  may  be  denominated 
puerperal  irritability.* 


CONTUSIONS  AND  DEATH. 

In  laborious  labours  the  strength  sometimes  fails,  the  degree  of 
collapse  varying  greatly.  If  the  depression  of  the  powers  is  ex- 
treme ; the  pulse  frequent,  but  failing;  the  body  cooling;  the  pain 
remitting;  the  countenance  falling,  and  death  appearing,  as  it 
were  in  the  face;  there  are,  I believe,  generally,  in  such  cases, 
extensive  and  deep  contusions,  and  though  the  patient  may,  perhaps 
recover,  yet  death,  in  a few  days,  or  a few  hours,  is  to  be  e.xpeeted. 
Delivery  seems  to  be  indicated  here.  A still  born  child  is  probable, 
ut  when  collapse  occurs  in  these  laborious  labours,  often  it  is  in 

slighter  degree  only,  and  independently  of  contusion  or  slough,  it  may 

be  produced  by  the  fatigue  arising  from  much  labour  pain,  want  of 
sleep,  pacing  the  chamber,  or  other  analagous  causes.  An  opiate 
or  other  anodyne,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  the  patient  sound 
sleep  and  i-est  may  sometimes  be  of  service.  Delivery  is  desirable, 
but  if  all  other  symptoms  were  favourable,  I should  be  unwillincr  to 

administer  instrumental  assistance,  merely  because  the  patient  i^as 
a little  weary. 


i;uiVVULSIONS. 


Amo, .g  the  accident,  of  laboriou.  labour,  convulsions  may  be 
enumerated,  but  happily  tbeir  occurrence  is  not  frequent;  or!  to 
speak  mo.c  correctly,  they  arc  rare.  Insensibility,  and  spasmodic 
concussion  o t lo  whole  frame,  concurring  frequently  with  the  labour 


• See  observations  on  Puerperal  Irritability,  p.  4&9. 
I i ‘2 
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pains,  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  disease.  Flushing  of  the 
face,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  noises  in  the  ears,  failures  of 
sight,  of  articulation,  of  feeling,  or  motion  in  particular  members 
of  the  body,  together  with  a shuddering  of  the  muscles,  arc 
believe,  the  more  common  premonitory  symptoms;*  and  convulsions 
are  the  more  to  he  apprehended,  if  the  patient  have  been  attacked 
with  the  disease  before.  Large  bleedings,  refrigmatiou  of  the 
head  by  ice  or  cold  lotions,  purgation  of  the  primoe  vi»,  and 
delivery,  are  the  principal  remedies:  but  of  this  I shall  treat 

hereafter. 


AFTER-FLOODING  VERY  COMMON. 

After-flooding  is  very  common  in  laborious  labours,  being, 
perhaps,  rather  salutary  than  injurious.  Treat  it  according  to  t e 
rules  laid  down.  The  womb  is  from  fatigue, indisposed  to  contract 
after  these  deliveries;  beware,  therefore,  of  carelessly  hurrying 
forth  the  placenta,  lest  inversion  should  occur.  T le  met  lo  o 
managing  the  birth  of  the  secundines  has  been  explained  at  lar„  , 

under  natural  parturition.f 


A 


STILL-BORN  CHILD  THE 

After  laborious  labours. 


CONSEQUENCE  OF  LABORIOUS  LABOUR. 

the  foetus  is  frequently  still  born,  in 


before  any  signs  of  commencing  labour  have  appeared,  sometimes 
. The  patient,  sometimes  before  y ■ S considerable  progress,  or  even 

■with  the  first  pains,  at  other  times  no  violently  con- 

after  the  birth  of  the  child,  is  attached  with  a strong  — 

torted,  every  muscle  of  the  body  becomes  ngu  convulsed;  the  teeth  are 

followed  by  a sudden  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  p„truded,  is  generally  very 

forcibly  pressed  together,  and  t e ^ the  mouth;  “ a sharp  hissing  uoise” 

much  bitten;  frothy  saliva,  tinged  wit  oo^^  the  eyes  work  about  in  a 

is  produced,  by  ‘ ^Jthe  patient  presents  a most  horrid  spectacle.  This  state 

shocking  manner,  and,  altogcthe  , P J ceases,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a 
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consequence  of  compression  and  contusion  of  the  brain  ; frequently, 
the  form  of  the  cranium  is  altered;  generally,  the  scalp  is  much 
swelled.  Pressure  on  the  chord  within  the  womb,  may  also,  some- 
times, occasion  a still  birth.  No  still-born  child  ought,  in  these 
cases,  to  be  rashly  pronounced  irrecoverable.  The  diligent  and 
e ectiveuseof  theresuscitants,  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine 
whetlmr  restoration  be  practicable;  for  it  well  deserves  remark, 
that  fetuses  subjected  to  the  higher  degree  of  compression,  are 
some  lines  unexpectedly  revived  ; while,  in  other  instances,  our 
attempts  to  resuscitate,  though  actively  urged,  are  wholly  ineffectual, 
although,  from  the  slightness  and  short  continuance  of  the  pressure 
during  the  labour,  we  have  entertained  sanguine  expectations  of 
success.  Artihcml  respiration,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  principal 
lemedies  here,  and  the  means  ought  to  be  in  readiness. 


SWELLING  OF  THE  LABIA  PUDENDI,  ETC. 

'“I’r  ■’’“f sometimos 
swell  greatly  m laborious  labours;  the  probable  cause  of  this  i„- 

umesceuce  ,s  obstruction  of  the  vessels  above,  thereby  oceasiouing 

effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  substance*  Delivery  is  the 


effusion  of  blood  in  the  ceiiular  membrane  fth  after  delivery,  from  an 

appearance  of  the  accident,  tb"  ITZ  T 

very  great  pain,  yet  one  most  important  plrron!  is  T"" 

it  gives,  when  it  is  not  well  understood.  But  r i.  r’  ‘‘  °‘=<=asions  and  the  alarm 

or  heard  of  any  dangerous  consequences  from  t danger,  not  having  seen 

«lone,buttowrapthetumiriedpartinaBann  I ' ’ necessary  to  be 

on  the  discharge  of  the  coagula,  which  sh  n "’'‘rm  water  and  vinegar,  and, 

soft  liniment.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dress  the  sore  with  some 

mere  mechanical  distension;  and  as  the  ^ °n  the  inside,  as  if  it  were 

apprehension,  it  will  be  expedient  to  violent,  and  the  patient  full  of 

Dr.  Denman't  Midwifery.  ^ Proper  dose  of  the  tiuctura  opii  in  some  cordial. — 

The  labium  becomes  tumified  to  Rn^h  r.  i 

evacuation  ofthe  bladder  and  rectum  and  2T  ‘'“= 

swelling  extends  to  tbe  bladder  and  re’et,  '“'““r.  The 

fatal.  The  treatment  consists  in  incisio"!’ of‘‘the‘ir““‘" 

and  plugging  the  vagina  to  prevent  ‘‘aimorrhage.-HrT^ri^Wd^^^^^^^ 
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best  remedy  for  it.  These  swellings  indicate  pressure,  and  ought 
always  to  awaken  vigilance. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

EFFECTS  OF  LABORIOUS  PARTURITION. 

After  labours  that  are  laborious,  the  woman  sometimes  recovers, 
as  readily  as  if,  during  the  delivery,  nothing  extraordinary  ha 
occurred.  It  does,  however,  occasionally  happen,  and  that,  too, 
where  the  labours  have  been  managed  with  the  best  possible  care, 
that  a variety  of  morbid  symptoms  are  manifesting  themselves, 
more  especially  during  the  first  few  days  ; and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  symptoms,  and  their  treatment,  we  shall  now  proceed, 


SWELLING  AND  SLOUGHINGS. 

After  parturilion  has  been  aecomplished,  whether  by  the  use  of 
Instraments  or  otherwise,  if  the  iahonr  have  been  iaborions,  much 
sweliing  of  the  externai  parts,  the  labia  pudend.  and  its  adjuncts  is 
by  no  means  very  nnfrequent ; and  this  may  be  aeeompamed  w.th 
sloughs-sloughing  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pe.ineum, 
slou!i,iug  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  labia  themselves  These  dongh- 

i„vs°and  swellings,  the  result  of  compression  and  contus, on,  are 

be°st  treated  by  fomentations  and  poultices ; and  the  oil  of  turpen- 
«„e  seems  to  I of  service,  in  aeeelcrating  the  separat.on  of  the 
ZZ.  Of  course,  the  general  state  of  the  health  w 1 re^ 
attention.  On  tow,  the  oleum  tcrebinthinte  may  he  appl.ed  to 
minified  parts,  pure,  or  mixed  with  two  parts  of  the  oleum  obvm, 

SUPPURATION  WITH  HECTIC  FEVER. 

After  laborious  labours,  suppuration  may  take  place  witbin  the 
, and  matter  to  the  amount  of  four,  six,  eight,  or  men 
LTcs,  may  collect  externally  to  the  vagina  and  per.toneum  m 
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/ 

j that  cellular  web  which  is  interposed  between  the  viscera  below 
j the  brim.  Bluch  irritation  of  the  hectic  kind  supervenes  ; there  is 

I sickness,  and  incrustation  of  the  tongue  ; and  purging,  and  sweat- 

ing, and  wasting,  and  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty, 
I or  even  forty  in  the  minute,  the  symptoms  altogether  assuming  a 

j very  alarming  appearance.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  after  the 

j delivery,  the  woman  may  die  ; or  where  the  symptoms  arc  less 

j violent,  the  cysts  in  which  the  pus  lodges  may  give  way,  the  matter 

escaping  variously,  by  the  rectum,  vagina,  and,  perhaps,  the 
urethra  itself.  To  detect  the  matter  in  these  cases,  may  not 
always  be  a very  easy  task  ; throbbings,  shiverings,  irritation, 
hectic,  and  careful  examination  internally,  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
diagnostics.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  managed  on  general 
principles;  an  ascertained  accumulation  of  matter,  may  justify  the 
use  of  the  abscess  lancet. 

i 

j COLLAPSE. 

i After  laborious  cases,  the  system  sometimes  gets  into  a state  of 
collapse— the  result  of  that  extensive  bruising,  to  which  I referred 
in  a former  part.  If  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  not  very  con- 
siderable, the  patient  may  rise  out  of  them  at  the  end  of  a few 
weeks,  recovering  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  any  remedy  that 
may  have  been  applied,  as  from  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
contused  parts  under  their  own  healing  eiforts.  If,  on  the  other 
i hand,  the  collapse  be  very  considerable,  the  body  cold,  the  coun- 
tenance fallen,  the  perspirations  clammy,  the  pulse  one  hundred 
I and  forty,  or  more,  in  the  minute — the  manner  of  the  patient  giving 
j indications  of  debility  and  oppression,  then  any  treatment,  even  the 
I most  powerful  diffusive  stimuli,  will,  I fear,  be  found  of  very  little 
avail ; and  your  patient  will  go  on  sinking  till  she  die,  perhaps,  at 
the  end  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six,  or,  at  most,  eight 
: and  forty  hours  after  the  time  of  her  delivery.  I have  known 

i death  from  this  cause  occur,  as  late  as  the  tenth  day. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

After  laborious  labours,  a good  deal  of  inflammation  may  some- 
times bang  about  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  more  especially  those 
viscera  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pelvis  ; and  if  you  examine 
internally  the  os  uteri,  and  parts  adjacent,  or  the  vicinity  of  the 
navel  externally,  the  inflammation  manifests  itself  by  tenderness 
on  compression  ; and  this,  too,  where  the  bowels  and  bladder  have 
been  thoroughly  evacuated,  so  that  no  overcharge  of  those  organs 
can  be  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness.  Together  with  all  this  uneasi- 
ness of  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  a crusted 
tongue,  and  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sometimes  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty ; though,  in  these 
cases,  the  pulse,  I think,  does  not  ordinarily  become  very  frequent. 
In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  may  bo  seated  in  the  perito- 
neum—being,  however,  in  general,  circumscribed ; more  generally, 
the  peritoneum  appears  to  escape,  and  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  or  the  cellular  web  lying  externally  to  the  vagina,  and 
other  pelvic  viscera,  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  that  these  inflammations  generally  do  well, 
provided  suppuration  do  not  occur,  and  this  is  by  no  means  very 
frequent.  Violent  practices  are  uncalled  for,  and  improper.  Do 
not  confound  the  disease  with  puerperal  fever ; thirty  or  forty 
leeches,  say  thirty  on  an  average,  should  be  applied  above  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Now  and  then,  instead  of  the  application  of 
leeches,  blood,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  may  be  abstracted 
from  the  arm  ; laxatives,  refrigerants,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men for  four  or  five  days,  will  commonly  be  found  to  overcome  the 
symptoms.  Of  the  remedies  enumerated,  leeches  are  my  principal 
reliance  ; and  when  the  patient  has  a moderate  share  of  strength 
after  the  leeches,  I am  accustomed  to  lay  on  three  poultices  in 
succession,  each  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  encourage  the  bleeding  ; 
the  poultices  should  be  large,  warm,  and  soft. 
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PUERPERAL  IRRITABILITY. 

Again,  after  laborious  parturition,  the  patient  is  affected  with  a 
certain  puerperal  iiTitahility,  not  without  its  danger;  and  this 
occurs  sometimes  even  in  women  of  the  most  placid  temper.  To 
this  irritability  I have  taken  occasion  to  advert  in  a preceding  part,* 
for  it  occasionally  commences  before  the  delivery  is  completed. 
Anxiety,  agitation,  susceptibility,  perhaps  morosity,  are  very  strong 
characteristics  of  the  affection,  and  the  head  and  face  are  hot,  and 
the  pulse  is  frequent ; one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  the  minute,  with  a certain  smartness  and  quickness  of  the 
beat ; the  sleep  at  night  is  broken  ; the  dreams  are  wild ; and 
sometimes  a disposition  to  delirium  appears  ; the  patient  talking 
at  random ; the  mind  in  the  severer  cases  becoming  altogether 
disordered.  When,  as  more  generally  happens,  the  symptoms  for 
three  or  four  days  together  do  not  rise  above  the  level  here  given, 
they  gradually  subside,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering.  The 
chamber  may  he  cooled  and  darkened ; twenty  or  thirty  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  temples,  perhaps  repeatedly ; the  scalp  may  be 
shaved,  and  the  head  may  be  thoroughly  refrigerated  by  cooling 
lotions,  and  bladders  charged  one-third  with  ice  ; the  temperature 
being  moderated  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more  folds  of 
flannel,  if  necessary.  Relaxation  of  the  bowels;  opium,  in  the 
larger  and  more  tranquillising  doses : perhaps  digitalis,  in  measure 
sufficient  to  operate  on  the  system,  may  be  found  of  service 
Leeches  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferable  to  cupping  or  vene- 
section. A given  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  by  leeches,  reduces 
vascular  action  more  decidedly,  and  acts  more  effectively  on  the 
body  at  large,  than  the  same  measure  when  abstracted  by  cupping 
or  the  lancet.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  milk 
into  the  breast,  and  to  keep  it  there  ; for  when  phrenitic  attacks 
occur,  the  milk  sometimes  disappears  suddenly;  an  accident 
a ways  to  be  regarded  with  some  apprehension.  When  bleeding 


• See  obaervalioni  on  “ Excitement  in  the  patient. 


p.  182. 
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has  been  premised,  and  the  skin  is  disposed  to  perspiration,  the 
effect  of  larger  doses  of  opium  is  sometimes  very  satisfactory. 

I have  seen  a sweat  break  forth  upon  the  whole  body,  the  pulse 
descending  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  ninety,  or  one  hundred 
in  the  minute.  A diaphoretic  may  be  combined.  The  pulvis 
ipecacuanhas  cum  opio  is  no  inconvenient  foimula.  When  the  iriita 
bility  is  purely  hysterical,  with  quiet  and  patience,  it  usually  passes 
away ; gas,  tears,  groundless  apprehensions,  and  a cloudy  mind, 
among  other  characteristics,  will  be  found  of  much  use  in  the 
diagnosis  here. 

RIGORS,  WASTINGS,  SWEATINGS,  ETC. 

Rigors,  wastings,  sweatings,  vomitings,  purgings,  and  aphUiae  of 
the  mouth,  may  occur  after  laborious  labours,  the  pulse  rising  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  minute, 
and  the  strength  collapsing.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  I suspect  there 
are  often  inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the  inner  membranes  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  than  which,  with  the  exception  of  slough, 
nothing  more  certainly  destroys  the  vigour  of  the  system.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  when  contending  with'thesc  affections,  and  take  your 
measures  accordingly.  Aromatics,  chalk  mixture,  opium,  extract 
of  hsematoxylon,  you  may  give  more  or  less  abundantly,  according 
to  the  effect  produced,  as  in  similar  attacks,  occurring  after 
floodings  ; and  I should  recommend  you,  if  the  purging  continue 
in  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  to  remove  the  patient  into  the  country, 
as  soon  as  may  be.  A rising  ground  is  to  be  preferred.  I have 
seen  the  most  obstinate  purgings  give  way  under  the  change  of 
air.  Should  the  weakness  of  the  patient  require  it,  an  invalid 
carriage  may  be  used  during  the  journey,  and  a medical  friend 
should”  accompany  her.  Solid  food  is  less  likely  to  keep  up  the 
diarrhoea  than  liquid  aliment. 


RETENTION  OF  URINE. 


Ill  some  instances,  the  patient  is  sometimes 

of  urine,  which,  in  general,  need  not  alarm. 


affected  with  retention 
Two  or  three  times 
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; a (lay  the  catheter  may  he  introduced  ; for  the  less  the  bladder  is 
^ loaded,  the  better.  These  retentions  are  the  result  of  inflamnia- 
i tion,  intuinescence,  and  perhaps  some  little  spasm  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  You  will  find  them  accompanied,  too,  with  those 
j inflammatory  abdominal  symptoms  which  I have  been  describing. 

! Leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  catheter,  are  the  best  remedies. 

I An  abscess  near  the  urethra  may  prevent  the  flow. 

! WEAKNESS  OF  ^HE  BLADDER. 

■ After  laborious  labours,  again,  weakness  of  the  bladder  is  by 
i no  means  infrequent.  The  patient  may  retain  the  water  well 
I enough  before  parturition,  but  after  delivery  this  power  is  lost ; it 
j .drips  from  her  continually,  and  this  independently  of  any  solution 
j of  continuity  by  rupture  or  slough.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  the 
! bladder  will  come  gushing  away  under  clforts  of  the  abdominal 
i muscles.  For  months  or  years  this  incontinence  may  last,  but  more 
I generally,  unless  the  contusion  of  the  bladder  have  been  conside- 
I rable,  this  weakness  does  not  last  for  more  than  a few  weeks.  Of 
j the  method  of  managing  these  cases  I shall  hereafter  speak  at 
j large ; suffice  it,  at  present,  to  observe,  that  much  aqueous 
j beverage,  and  frequent  ablution  of  the  vagina  by  the  syringe  and 
j tepid  water,  are  principal  remedies.  Blistering  above  the  sym- 
j physis  pubis,  or  on  the  lumbar  region,  deserve  a fair  trial,  when 
! the  case  becomes  chronic. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

In  laborious  labours,  if  you  have  not  been  attentive  to  the  evacu- 
j ation  of  the  bladder,  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  the  back  part 
;;  of  the  body  gives  way,  making  an  opening  into  the  vagina  direct, 
' two  or  three  fingers,  perhaps,  being  admissible  at  the  opening. 

Emptiness  of  the  bladder  is  the  best  security  against  these  acci- 
dents,  not  of  common  occurrence  ; if,  however,  unfortunately  they 
take  place,  the  best  method  of  treating  them  is  by  introducing  the 
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catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  keeping  it  there,  a sheep  or  bullock’s 
bladder  being  attached  to  the  lower  extremity,  so  as  to  collect  the 
water.  I know  of  one  case  in  which  a very  extensive  laceration 
occurred,  and  where,  by  this  method  of  treatment,  the  aperture 
healed  completely,  so  that  the  woman,  though  the  retentive  powers 
were  weakened,  could,  on  the  whole,  retain  pretty  well  the  contents 
of  the  bladder.  In  this  case  there  was  a legal  investigation,  and 
I examined  the  woman  more  than  once,  as  you  may  suppose,  with 
no  small  care  : and  though,  on  the  first  examination,  I could  with 
ease  introduce  both  fingers  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  where 
the  catheter  could  be  felt  naked,  yet,  on  investigating  some  weeks 
afterwards,  I found  the  aperture  closed  so  perfectly  that  scarcely 
a trace  even  of  cicatrix  could  be  detected. 

SLOUGHINGS  OF  THE  VAGINA,  ETC. 

Where  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  pressure  in  laborious 
labours,  whether  from  the  abuse  of  instruments  or  other  causes, 
sloughing  may  occur,  the  vagina  or  rectum  being  laid  open  of  con- 
sequence. When  slough  of  the  cervix  vesicje  is  forming,  the 
patient,  at  first,  is  incapable  of  passing  her  urine,  so  that  the 
catheter  becomes  necessary  ; after  a few  days,  however,  you  have 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  water  flows  under  the  natural 
efforts  ; but  no  long  time  afterwards,  you  are  mortified  to  hear 
that  the  retentive  power  of  the  bladder  is  lost,  the  water  at  the 
end  of  a week  or  two  dripping  from  the  vagina  continually.  About 
this  time  there  comes  away  something  which  is  said  to  be  a piece 
of  skin,  and,  when  washed,  immersed  in  water,  and  examined,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a portion  of  the  bladder  and  vagina.  Examina- 
tion at  this  time  detects  an  aperture  in  the  bladder,  sometimes 
small,  but  occasionally  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers. 
The  method  of  preventing  these  sloughs  I have  already  stated  ; 
I have  told  you  already  that  you  should  never  permit  a woman  to 
be  in  labour  too  long,  especially  when  the  pulse  is  rising  ; that  you 
arc  never  to  allow  the  urine  to  accumulate  too  largely  ; and  that. 
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j more  especially,  when  using  the  instruments,  you  are  always  to 
I have  the  dread  of  contusion,  lacerations,  and  slough  before  you, 

! being  on  your  guard  against  too  much  force.  When  the  sloughing 
of  the  bladder  occurs,  I am  sorry  to  say  we  arc  not  at  pre- 
; sent  in  possession  of  any  effectual  remedy  for  it.  You  should 
attend  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  give  the 
healing  powers  fair  play ; but,  without  denying  the  possibility  of 
closure,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  I never  saw  a single 
case,  and  I have  been  called  to  many,  in  which  the  aperture  has 
been  completely  healed  ; a great  reduction  of  its  dimensions  is 
sometimes  observed,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  a catheter,  but,  almost  invariably,  a fistulous  communication 
remains.  By  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  this  might  sometimes 
he  healed,  but  the  practice  is  rough. 

A slough  of  the  rectum  is  known  by  the  escape  of  the  feculent 
matter ; happily  this  accident,  more  dreadful  than  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  bladder,  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  Now 
I and  then,  however,  it  does  take  place  in  country  practice,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  several  cases  of  this  kind  I have 
examined  in  this  Hospital.  By  ligature,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  by  an  operation  similar  to  that  for  hare-lip,  a closure  of  the 
aperture  might,  I conceive,  be  accomplished ; and  I the  rather 
mention  this,  because  the  complaint  is  so  exceedingly  distressing, 
that  every  thing,  not  unreasonable,  may  be  fairly  recommended  to 
re  .eve  it.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  become  • 
I callous  ; solid  faeces  may  then  be  retained. 


; PRESSURE  ON  THE  NERVES. 

^ I.,  consequence  of  n laborious  labour,  a good  deal  of  pressure 
|,.s  soMct,n,es  ,nade  on  the  nerves,  the  obturator,  and  great  sciatic 
.cspccally  The  trunk  of  the  obturator  nerves  lies  n.ueh  exposed 
.ntmediately  below  the  brim  of  tbe  pelvis,  liable,  therefore,  to  fccibic 
rcompresstou  „ on  the  ftctal  head  is  coming  away.  As  to  the  great 

sciaticueives, the, rongmsarc seated  on  tliesacro-liiacsynchondLis, 
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being  of  course  much  exposed  to  compression,  if  the  head  is  large  or 
the  pelvis  is  small.  Now,  in  laborious  labours  generally,  the 
nerves  do  not  suffer,  or,  at  most,  very  slightly  ; perhaps,  as  the  head 
descends,  the  woman  exclaims,  “ the  cramp,”  and  she  requests  some 
person  to  rub  her  limbs ; by  and  by  the  birth  is  completed,  and  after 
delivery  the  pain  is  felt  no  longer.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  rarer 
occurrence,  the  nervous  structure  suffers  so  severely  that  the  patient 
remains  more  or  less  paralytic  for  months  after  her  delivery.  It  is 
a satisfaction,  to  know,  that  though  the  nervous  structure  does 
not  possess  self-healing  power,  of  rapid  operation,  nevertheless  it  is 
not  so  destitute  of  that  restorative  energy  as  some  have  imagined. 
Nerves  divided  by  the  scalpel  will  re-unite,  as  was  well  shown  by 
the  e.xperiments  of  Haighton.  After  labours  followed  by  numb- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  limhs,  recovery  may  occur,  although  it 
requires  a length  of  time,  for  example,  several  months,  for  the 

purpose. 


SECTION  XXX. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

When  the  birth  of  the  child  is  obstructed,  whether  from  the 
ri..idity  of  the  parts  or  from  the  bulk  of  the  fmtus,  or  from  the 
unfavourable  position  in  which  it  lies,  it  becomes  necessary  occa- 
sionally, though  but  rarely,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  o 
delivery  ; and  these  artificial  means  are  reducible  to  the  following, 
as  the  principal-premature  delivery,  the  Csesarian  operation,  and 
obstetric  instruments  ; and  we  will  first  give  our  attention  to 
instruments,  always  a great  obstetric  evil,  but  not  always  to  be 

avoided. 

INSTRUMENTS  IN  COMMON  USE.* 

The  different  instruments  received  into  modem  practice  are 
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! the  tractor  or  lever,  the  forceps,  the  perforator,  and  those  in- 
, striiments  which  are  in  use  connected  with  the  perforator,  the 
i crotchet,  the  blunt  hook,  and  the  craniotomy  forceps.  Into 
two  classes  these  dreadful  instruments  may  be  divided,  those, 
I mean,  which  are  designed  to  bring  away  the  child  by  reducing  its 
j bulk,  and  those  again  which  are  intended  to  abstract  the  foetus 
j without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  her  offspring;  the  latter 
I may  be  called  the  embryospastic*  instruments,  the  former  the 
I embryotomic.t 


i EXAMINE  WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

When  you  are  called  to  a case  requiring  the  use  of  the  embryo- 
spastic  instruments,  that  is,  to  speak  in  plainer  language,  the 
tractor  or  the  forceps,  long  or  short,  before  you  engage  in  your 
operations  I would  advise  you  to  examine  what  is  the  state  of  the 
I patient.  In  some  cases,  the  woman  is  in  a state  of  collapse  • she 
i has  been  bruised  and  lacerated  before  you  entered  the  chamber,  and 


the  pelTis,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  head.  Fillets  were  constructed  of  silk  o » 
Unen,  or  leather  of  divers  kinds,  strengthened  or  rendered  more  commodious  for  app’licLon’ 
bj  the  addition  of  cane,  whalebone,  wire,  or  verj  thin  and  narrow  nlates  of  • . 

I braided  and  worked  together  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  contriver  f 

. applying  the  HUet  was,  b.  conducting  it  with  the  hnger,  or  an  instrum  n ‘ eoItr  v Trt^ 
purpose,  to  some  fixed  point,  as  the  chin,  or  round  the  ciicumferon  r .1.  , 

. as  high  up  in  the  pelvis  as  could  be  reacLd-  then  aft  i ! 

I acquire  a firm  hold,  wo  were  taught  to  extract  in'a  nr"^  ” U ^ ^ 

I fillet  enabled  us  to  use,  or  the  necessity  of  the  case  m ‘''® 

1 1 to  be  derived  from  fillets  were  many  but  exn  • f The  advantages  expected 

. could  not  in  many  cases,  be  e ther  saVe.y  ^ ^ 

.trouble,  that  when  applied,  it  was  veo  ant  t " -H»<-ut  much  difllculty  and 

I i inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  held^  111*0^^0 

1|.  to  those  which  before  existed,  by  chanuinir  th  , ’ difficulties,  or  added 

j.that  the  injury  done  to  the  mo^er  ^ ch^d ts to^  T and 
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perhaps  you  arc  suimnoncd  to  the  hed-side  only  to  sec  her  die ; 

I have  already  pointed  out  the  symptoms  hy  which  these  fatal 
injuries  may  be  known.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  in  a state  of 
inflammatory  excitement,  particularly  where  the  accoucheur  has 
properly  called  for  assistance  in  good  time  ; the  skin  is  hot,  the 
tongue  white,  the  pulse  is  high  ; and  when  you  take  away  a pint  or 
more  of  blood,  you  find  it  cupped  and  buffed.  In  some  cases,  too, 
those  especially  which  are  under  your  own  care  from  the  first,  the 
woman  is  still  vigorous,  and  quiet,  and  placid,  when  the  necessity 
for  instruments  is  brought  under  deliberation.  In  all  these  three 
conditions  your  patient  may  be,  after  a laborious  labour,  com- 
posed, excited,  or  exhausted  ; nor  ought  you  to  commence  the  use 
of  instruments  till  the  state  of  the  system  has  been  determined. 
If  there  is  excitement,  bleed. 

When  you  make  your  examinations,  which  you  should  always  do 
before  you  have  recourse  to  the  embryospastic  instruments,  in 
some  instances  tbe  patient  bears  with  them  well  enough,  but  m 
others  not  so,  the  parts  are  inflamed,  and  swelled,  and  irritable, 
and  will  not  sustain  the  slightest  touch.  In  these  cases,  bleed  from 
the  arm  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  more  or  less  ; foment  the 
softer  parts,  and  administer,  if  you  please,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  or  a corresponding  quantity  of  Battley’s 
anodyne ; and  in  this  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  turning,  you  may 
prepare  the  parts  for  the  operation. 


STATE  OF  THE  SOFTER  PARTS. 

When  you  are  thinking  of  using  the  embryospastic  instruments, 
again,  before  you  operate,  ascertain  clearly  wbat  is  the  state  oHho 
os  uteri,  vagina,  and  softer  parts.  If  you  find  these  parts  are  rigid, 

you  must  not  even  think  of  using  the  forceps  or  lever;  thyery 

thought  is  almost  sufiicient  to  bruise,  lacerate  and  destroy.  But  it, 
as  more  generally,  you  find  the  os  externum  and  the  os  internum 
wide  open,  and  the  softer  parts  completely  relaxed,  contraction  of 
the  bones  being  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  room,  you  are  so  far 
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justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  operation.  Remember  this 
entreat  you : if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  shut,  and  the  external 
parts  are  rigid,  abusing  the  tractor  or  forceps,  you  may  destroy  the 
patient;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  womb  is  open,  and  if  the 
so  ter  parts  are  relaxed,  and  the  head  is  down  among  the  bones  of 

le  pe  VIS,  then  the  lever  or  forceps  may  be  applied  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  advantage. 


j empty  the  bladder. 

; '‘r  instruments,  even 

I wheio  he  parts  will  allow  it,  the  bladder  should  he  emptied  by  tl,e 

ice  , or  t us  is  not  always  to  be  accomplished.  Nor  must  it 
I be  forgotten,  when  instruments  are  under  consideration,  that  the 
: loaded  state  of  the  rectum  may  require  enemas. 


ascertain  distinctly  the  position  of  the  head. 

lhe,T°™h;rr™'’  the  position  of  ,l„ 

head  ought  to  be  made  out.  and  with  great  precision.  Instrumen 

the  forceps  especially,  you  never  can  manceuvre  well,  unless  v u 

flrst  ascertain  with  nicety  the  bearing  of  the  head.  Withe  Z 

~,i ...  ...I,  I; . 7.;xr;'-£- 

II  am  persuaded  you  never  nn  • a-,.  piaccice, 

pposition  of  the  head  be  first  ascertained.^  Whe  ' 

^5ufficient  dexterity  by  practice  thp  l . " acquired 

i'-blbrin, 

. Right  always  to  lie  whpn  • a sue 

, ^ ^ instruments  are  used  '1  hv  Inl..-: 

lating  two  finsrers  of  tho  laFt  i i /•  ’/  } iubii- 

L„.i  V . ^ (generally  the  most  convenient  "I 

.nd  by  passing  those  ling,,,  J™‘-) 

roceeding  in  t|,„  manner,  yon  feel  the  child’s  head  ■ and  h,  tl  ' 

"Oiindness,  the  softness  the  fout.v  1 .u  ■ ■ “O  , and  by  the 

• ' f»"'»"»'Mbe  risingof  „,e 

I K k 
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to  omit  the  hair  ufon  the  sealp,  the  eertex  prescetation  may  be 
known.  The  presentation  thus  made  certain,  you  may  istmguis 
the  sitoation,  too,  by  paasing  year  angere  aloag  the  sagittal  sutures. 

At  the  one  extremity  ot  this  suture,  you  6nd  the  httle  fontanel,  a 
triangular  shape,  of  small  site,  and  with  three  sutures  eoncumng  a 
the  other  extremity;  you  detect  the  great  fontanel  of  large  s.re 
diamond  shape,  and  with  a eouaux  of  four  sutures,  the 
5a.ittal,and  the  two  legs  of  the  coronal.  There  .s  one  p 
° A the  head  only,  where  four  sutures  meet, 

and  that  is  the  great  fontanel,  h ; there 
are  several  parts  where  three  sutures  meet ; 
hence  it  requires  more  tact  to  discriminate 
the  little  fontanel,  i.  Where  the  little  fon- 
tanel is,  there  is  the  occiput;  where  the 
great  fontanel  is,  there  is  the  face,  so  that 
i in  this  manner  you  make  out  the  situation 

of  the  diScient  parts  of  the  head,  with 

again,  ‘y Unless  there  be  an  extra- 
on  the  fontanels  may  riassed  between  the 

ardinary  want  of  m ie  ear  of 

symphisis  pubis  and  tie  ’ f occiput  to  be 

the  child ; this,  therefore,  i tote 

situated  f;;;„„cssffll  more  complete,  for,  care  being 

:rr:tr:hi:par^ 

r‘’:r^r:r;r:— 

taM— :oi::.clAhare  enlarged  - - 
hair  on  the  sealp-hy  the  the 

the  sutures,  the  ear.  you  may  e.ilyj*^ 

head  ; and  this  knowle  g P scientific  manner, 

to  operate  with  ® judicious  hands,  but  most 

Instruments  are  excellen  „ ignorant. 
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i 

compelled  to  have  recourse  to  instruments;  and,  I apprehend,  the 

presentation  of  the  face  will  be  easily  made  out,  for  you,  I am 
, persuaded  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  mouth  from  other  aper- 
tures, though  I have  not  always  met  with  those  who  possessed 
. discrimination  enough  for  this  distinction.  To  the  touch  of  the 
i face,  in  the  new  born  child,  its  eyes,  its  nose,  its  mouth,  and  all 
i Its  various  features,  your  finger  should  be  accustomed  ; and  if  you 
: familiarise  yourselves  with  the  feel  of  these  parts,  there  can  be  no 

I ifficulty  in  making  out  the  presentation  and  situation  also. 

; I repeat  it,  then,  before  you  attempt  to  introduce  an  instrument 
■ in  laborious  labours,  sit  down  tranquilly,  considerately,  and  re- 
: peatedly,  if  necessary,  at  the  bed-side,  indeed,  as  often  as  the 
; investigation  may  seem  to  require ; and  then  make  out  by  exami- 
1 nation,  to  your  thorough  satisfaction,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
fetus,  for  this  knowledge  is  peremptorily  necessary  to  the  dexterous 
: administration  of  instrumental  practice.  Having  ascertained  this 
! point  before  you  proceed  further,  find  out  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
I culty  with  which  it  may  be  your  lot  to  contend.  In  general 
when  deliveries  are  laborious,  the  obstruction  arises  from  one  of 
three  causes,  rigidity,  disproportion,  or  an  unfavorable  position  of 
It  e cianium.  Whichsoever  of  these  causes  may  be  in  operation 
separately,  or  in  conjunction,  in  the  case  under  care,  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

I 

i 


POSITION  OF  THE  PATIENT,  ETC. 

Wl,e„  instruments  are  to  be  used,  i,  is  proper  to  place  the 
oweman  ,n  a convenient  positien-tbat  position  being  selected  which 
may  be  the  most  eommodioas  to  yourself.  Now,  some  may  prefer 
I he  sedentary  posture,  some  the  recumbent;  some  that  the  woman 
he  on  the  r.ght,  some  upon  the  left ; these  things  are  relative  to 
the  hab,ts  of  the  operator,  and  to  dispute  about  then,  is  useless 
For  myself  I generally  place  my  patient  on  the  left  side,  close  to’ 
le  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  shoulders  forward,  the  loins  poste- 
I ly  the  knee,  ben.  towards  the  bosom,  and  the  abdomen  Ling 
1.  httle  downward.  Nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  g pL:^ 
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in  a position  just  the  reverse  of  this  ; I mean  with  the  loins  ante- 
riorly, and  the  shoulders  behind.  Keep  clear  of  the  hed-post. 
your  patient  wish  to  hear  with  her  feet  against  the  hed-post,  s le 

may  he  indulged  in  smaller  difficulties  ; hut,  in  using  the  forceps 

especially  as  you  proceed  with  the  deliveiy,  you  will  fin  t p 
in  your  way.  In  laborious  labours,  you  must  also  c loose  your 
own  position  by  the  bed-side;  in  general  I kneel  myself  and 
have  a chair  in  readiness;  so  that  if  fatigued,  I may  sit  down  ; 
this  precaution  I should  advise  you  also  to  adopt. 

recapitulation. 

These  then  are  the  principal  steps  to  be  taken,  before  yon  nse 
the  embryospastic  instruments  ; place  yoirrsclf  in  an  appropriate 
position  ; let  the  woman  he  placed  in  the  position  yon  prefer, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  pelvis  may  he  under  the 
hand  ; ascertain,  moreover,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty . 
ascertain  too  the  position  of  the  child,  and  do  not  blindly  pu 
down  with  the  instruments,  without  this  previous  knowledge ; let 

the  bladder  be  emptied,  and  the  rectum,  too,  if  necessary  let  the 
softer  parts  be  fomented  and  relieved  from  any  great  irr.tahility  , 
if  the  patient  is  in  a state  of  collapse,  be  on  your  guard,  because 
she  may  die  immediately  after  or  before  the  deli^ry  i .1  she  is 
merely  in  a febrile  state,  or  in  good  general  health,  e wa  c i u 

Still,  though  she  may  be  expected  to  do  well.  General  y,  e ore  you 

use  the  embryospastic  instruments,  it  is  proper  to  take  away 
fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood.  Always  it  is  absolute  y 
necessary  that  the  parts  should  he  relaxed  thoroughly,  and  that 
the  dilation  of  the  os  uteri  should  he  complete. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

OF  THE  LONG  FORCEPS. 

The  long  forceps  from  end  to  end,  measures  about  fourteen 
inche-s;  and,  when  properly  applied  at  the  brim  of  tbe  pelvis. 
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1 lies  obliquely,  with  its  point  directed  towards  the  navel,  and  its 
, shank  upon  the  perineum.  By  a distinguished  surgeon  of  the  last 
' century,  Leveret,  I mean,  the  long  forceps  were  laterally  incur- 
vated  ; so  that  by  this  curvature,  on  ])lacing  the  forceps  in 
I the  pelvis,  the  handles  are  thrown  forward  from  the  sacrum, 
and  the  perineum  is  more  secure.  Forceps,  both  straight  and 
incurvated,  I have  repeatedly  used : and  after  some  experience 
of  both,  I decidedly  prefer  the  straight.  The  lateral  curvature 
may  protect  the  perineum  somewhat,  but  its  most  certain  security 
Is  derived  from  the  prudence  and  gentleness  of  the  accoucheur. 
The  blades  of  the  long  forceps,  in  the  method  of  using  them  here- 
after to  be  recommended,  may  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
head  ; as,  however,  they  are  more  generally  laid  over  the  forehead 
and  occiput,  it  is  to  these  regions  of  the  cranium,  that  they  are, 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  adapted.  Unless  the,  blades  be  elastic, 
i absolute  adaptation  can,  I conceive,  never  be  obtained  ; for 
. while  the  form  of  the  instrument  remains  unchanged,  that  of 
: the  head  itself  varies.  Smellie’s  lock  is  decidedly  the  best ; the 

lock  should  be  loose,  so  as  to  admit  a conjunction  of  the  blades, 
although  they  are  not  brought  into  exact  apposition  with  each 
other  ; for,  in  applying  them  to  the  head,  this  apposition  cannot 
always  be  obtained.  The  instrument  should  be  strong,  and  free 
from  points  or  edges.  Cleanliness  renders  it  desirable  that  the 
forceps  should  not  be  coated  with  leather.  I do  not  like  to  see  an 
elegant  pair  of  forceps.  Let  the  instrument  look  like  what  it  is,  a 
formidable  weapon.  Arte  non  vi,  may  be  usefully  engraved  upon 
I one  blade.  Cave  perineo  upon  the  other. 


CASES  MOST  FREQUENTLY  REQUIRING  THE  LONG  FORCEPS. 

] There  are  various  cases,  in  which  the  long  forceps  are  used  ; 
jlbut,  as  it  is  my  object  always,  to  simplify  my  observations’ 
|.as  much  as  may  be,  I shall  confine  myself  on  this  occasion 
Ito  that  case  in  which  the  use  of  them  is  most  frequently 
rnecessary,  and  which,  properly  understood,  will  enable  you  to 
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comprehend  their  management  in  all  other  cases.  The  cases,  of 
all  others  the  most  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  consist  of  those 
laborious  labours  in  which  the  child’s  head  is  detained  at  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  the  face  lying  to  the  one,  and  the  occiput  to  the 
other  side ; a large  head,  a narrow  pelvis,  and  other  causes  im- 
peding the  descent. 


INTRODCCTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  having  warmed  the  forceps,  not  displaying 
them  in  the  room,  or  holding  them  openly  hefore  the  fire,  but 
piunging  them  for  this  purpose  into  water  of  a proper  tempera- 
ture, or,  grasping  the  Wade  in  the  hand,  you  prepare  it  for  intro- 
duction. Now,  if  the  forceps  are  straight,  you  may  first  introduce 
either  blade  indifferently;  but  if  it  hove  a lateral  curvature,  select 

your  blade,  so  that  when  introduced,  the  concavity  of  it  may  lie 

towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  convexity  towards 
the  shank  of  conseiiuence  receding  from  the  sacrum.  The  hMe 
being  selected,  take  the  handle  of  it  in  your  right  ‘ “ 

slide  up  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  into  the  cavity  o the  uterns, 
so  as  to  interpose  those  lingers  between  the  cervix  uteii 
child's  head;  an  operation  which,  if  you  are  6t  to  use  Ae  oi  g 
forceps,  you  may  very  readily  perform.  That  in  this  s ag^ 
of  the  process,  it  can  never  bo  proper  to  carry  to  » 
into  the  pelvis,  I will  not  venture  to  assert,  but  in  general 
measure  is  needless,  and  being  needless  you  will  readily  com 
ceive  that  it  is  highly  improper,  as  there  is  a risk  of  lacerating 
vagina  Having,  then,  interposed  two  lingers  between  the  cer.i 
uteri,  and  the  child's  head,  and  this  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis , 
for  in  the  side  it  is  lhat  the  pelvis  is  generally  most  roomy,  you 
pass  the  blade  of  the  instrument  upon  the  flngers,  and  recol  ec.iig 
the  aphorism  arte  ri,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  gentle 
ness  imt  forgetful  that  you  are  operating  on  the  softer  sex,  and  th 
a single  rude  thrust  may  pass  the  blade  through  the  vagina,  0 
asring  the  patient  if  you  give  pain,  you  very  gently  work  the  hiade 
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I of  the  instrument  along  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  ordinarily 

I meets  either  the  face  or  the  occiput  of  the  child,  over  which  it 

i glides  and  lies.  Now  here  let  me  remind  you  of  what  was  before 
stated,  I mean  that  the  head  being  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
; basis  of  the  cranium  lies  above  and  anteriorly,  while  the  summit  is 
placed  below  and  towards  the  coccyx,  and  the  point  of  the  sacrum. 
In  accordance,  then,  with  this  position  of  the  head,  the  blade 
must  be  placed  ; that  is,  the  point  must  be  directed  towards  the 
umbilicus,  and  the  shank  must  bear  backward  upon  the  perineum, 
when  the  instrument  will  be  found,  to  lie  very  commodiously  upon 
the  head.  The  first  blade  being  placed  in  this  manner,  you  secure 
it  in  this  position  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  last  fingers  of  the 
I left  hand,  afterwards  insinuating  the  two  remaining  fingers,  say 
the  first  and  second,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  second  blade.  To  pass  up  this  part  of  the  instrument,  take, 
as  before,  the  handle  in  the  right  hand,  and  having  interposed  the 
fingeis  between  the  child’s  head  and  the  cervix  uteri,  and  towards 
I the  back  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  back  of  them  lies  near  the 
I sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  pass  the  second  blade  along  the  fingers 
j in  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  till  you  get  it  about  half  way  to  its 
destination.  Having  thus  passed  half  way  towards  its  destination 
along  the  back  of  the  pelvis;  you  work  it  with  gentleness,  carrying 
I It  in  a lateral  direction,  till  you  have  transferred  it  completely 
i from  the  back  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis  ; and  then  you  carry  it 
! high  up,  so  as  to  lay  it  over  the  child’s  head,  the  point  being  di- 
i reeled  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  the  shank  being  carried  back- 
I ward  upon  the  perineum,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  two  blades 
: are  brought  as  near  as  may  be  into  apposition  with  each  other. 

Of  the  two  blades,  first  introduce  that  which  lies  below  in  the 
; left  of  the  pelvis  ; for  you  will  find  on  trial,  that  in  this  mode  the 
I junction  at  the  lock  will  he  most  easily  accomplished.  And  here, 
[perhaps,  you  will  ask  me  why,  in  introducing  the  second  blade,  I 
L(  do  not  cany  up  the  instrument,  first  along  the  side  of  the  pelv^  ? 

|!  The  truth  is,  this  may  sometimes  be  done  commodiously  enough, 
il  but  unless  the  pelvis  of  your  patient  lie  close  upon  the  edge,  the 


i 
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bed  furniture  under  this  method  of  introduction  frequently  lies  in 
the  way;  an  inconvenience  which  you  may  avoid,  by  first  sliding 
the  blade,  as  directed,  along  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  care  being 

taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  aperture  leading  to  the  rectum. 

When  then,  in  this  manner, 

with  the  utmost  gentleness,  slowly, 
and  without  affected  rapidity,  the 
blades  have  been  applied  to  the 
head,  I lock  them;  careful  in 
forming  the  junction,  that  neither 
the  linen  of  the  patient,  nor  the 
perineum,  are  intercepted  by  the 
joint.  If  any  portion  of  the  peri- 
neum is  included  when  you  are 
locking  the  blades,  the  woman 
exclaims  “ you  are  cutting  me, 
when,  of  course,  it  becomes  necessary  to  separate  them  im- 
mediately, to  unite  them  afterwards  with  more  caution.  When 
the  lock  is  completed,  you  may  then,  if  you  please,  tie  the  handles 
by  means  of  a riband,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  draiyhe 
ligature  too  closely,  lest  you  should  occasion  the  blades  forcibly  to 
grasp  the  cranium,  so  as  to  compress  the  brain  and  kill  the  c ii  • 
Draw  the  ligature  with  that  degree  of  tension  only,  which  will 
give  the  blades  their  bearing  on  the  head ; which  is  all  the  pressure 

the  case  requires. 


CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  NATURAL  EFFORTS. 

Having  applied  your  instrument,  before  you  proceed  to  abstract 
tlie  foetus,  recollect  the  two  aphorisms  already  mentioned--flr  e 
non  vi,  and  cave  perinea.  And  having  duly  prepared  the  min  , y 
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cousideririg  how  requisite  it  is  that  you  should  be  very  gentle,  and 
j how  great  are  the  injuries  which  you  may  inflict  by  rudeness  and 

I violence,  proceed.  And  here  be  it  observed,  as  we  enter  on  the 

next  step  of  the  operation,  that  if  there  are  no  pains,  which  some- 
( times  in  the  worst  of  labours  there  are  not,  you  must  draw  down 

in  the  absence  of  the  uterine  action  ; but  if  the  woman  have  her 

etforts  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  instead  of  making  the  operation 
entirely  artificial,  you  ought  to  wait  and  co-operate  with  the  pains, 
often  rather  leading  the  head  into  the  world,  than  pulling. 


IMITATE  NATURE. 

Even  where  pains  are  wanting,  although  you  cannot  co-operate 
with  the  natural  efforts,  yet  I would  advise  you  to  imitate  Nature, 
the  fruitful  mother  of  all  the  arts.  Do  not  in  these  cases  conlinuJ 
pulling  without  intermission,  till  you  have  got  the  head  through 
the  pelvis,  but  make  an  eflort,  and  then  pause  for  some  four  or 
five  minutes ; again  make  another  effort,  and  again  pause,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner,  till  you  gradually  work  forth  the  head  • 
not  forgetting,  during  the  intervals  of  cessation,  to  examine  the’ 
ipuse,  and  to  observe  the  countenance.  The  smallest  force 

I which  may  bring  the  head  through  the  pelvis  is  the  best. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  a great  deal  in  difiicult  labours, 

■ may  now  and  then  venture  on  the  higher  degree  of  effort,  to 
Ibe  conceded  only  to  such  as  have  had  much  experience;  but 
iin  general,  I would  advise  you  not  by  any  means  to  use  the 
^great^er  force  ; for  if  you  do,  the  child  is  generally  still  born, 
aand  by  contusion,  fatal  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  the  softer  parts 
lof  the  mother.  If  gentle  efforts  are  insufficient  to  bring  the  head 
-easily  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  I believe  the  better  practice 
ns  to  have  recourse  to  the  perforator. 

If  the  pulse  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and 
?thirty,  before  you  commence  your  operations,  it  is  clear  that  you 
.cannot,  from  counting  the  beats,  take  an  intimation  whether  the 
b5ofter  parts  have  or  not  sustained  injury;  but  if,  before  the  forceps 
I )be  applied,  the  pulse  is  under  one  hundred  in  the  minute,  then 
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should  contusion  be  produced  by  your  efiforts  with  the  instrument, 
the  rise  of  the  pulse  will  indicate  it.  Without  a rise  of  the  pulse, 
contusion,  I am  inclined  to  think,  rarely  occurs,  and  if  you  find  the 
pulse  mounting  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty  in  the  minute,  it  is  always  proper  to 
beware.  After  every  effort  with  the  forceps,  therefore,  count, 
waiting  two  or  three  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  the  beats  to  subside 
after  muscular  exertion,  and  count  completely  round  the  circle. 
If  you  find  it  below  one  hundred,  no  serious  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted ; if  the  frequency  is  encreasing,  although  it  do  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted,  yet  the 

existence  of  contusion  becomes  probable,  and  further  efforts  must 

not  be  made  without  much  further  consideration.  In  using  the 
forceps,  I am  myself  careful  never  to  neglect,  between  the  efforts 
this  examination  of  the  pulse.  In  drawing  with  the  forceps 
instrument  not  infrequentl,  slips  from  the  head,  this  perhaps  he.„g 
rather  an  advantage  than  an  evil,  as  .t  may  preclude  too  much 
extractive  force.  It  is  easy  to  replace  the  instrument,  and 
peatedly,  if  necessaiy. 


abstracting  the  HEAD. 


In  abstracting  the  head  with  the 
forceps,  you  will  find  it  an  advantage 
to  swing  the  instrument  a little  from 
side  to  side,  giving  it  an  oscillatory 
movement ; sway  the  instrument  exten- 
sively, and  you  will  lacerate  the  peri- 
neum ; it  is  only  a confined  motion 
that  may  be  safely  tried.  Many  efforts 
are  not  usually  required ; if  when  the 
head  is  detained  at  the  brim,  it  cannot 
be  brought  through  the  superior  aperture 
by  five  or  six  pulls,  it  may  be  better 
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to  resign  the  attempt  altogether,  wholly  or  for  a time.  An  imagi- 
nary line,  stretching  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx,  is  the  line 
in  which  the  cranium  passes  the  brim,  and  in  this  direction,  on 
I the  whole,  the  forceps,  however,  bearing  a little  forward  from  the 
1 perineum,  the  embryospastic  force  should  be  applied.  At  this 
I time  the  perineum  must  be  guarded  with  solicitous  care. 


On  using  the  long  forceps,  according  to  the  rules  here  pre- 
, scribed,  the  cranium  will  frequently  be  found  to  descend  with 
facility,  more  especially  if  the  uterine  efforts  co-operate.  When, 
however  the  coarctation  is  more  considerable,  tbe  abstraction  of 
the  head  may  not  always  be  safely  accomplished.  Therefore,  in 
I these  cases,  if  immediate  delivery  be  necessary,  you  must  have 
1 recourse  to  the  perforator,  but  should  this  not  be  requisite,  you 
imay  withdraw  blood — watch  the  patient,  and  wait  a few  hours, 
iwhen  the  head,  becoming  moulded  by  the  uterine  efforts,  and 
(descending  lower  in  the  pelvis,  under  a second  essay  of  the  forceps, 
tthefeetus  may  be  safely  brought.  Thus,  in  the  evening  of  tlj 
(day,  I have  seen  a living  feetus  abstracted  by  the  forceps  where  no 
pprudeiit  use  of  the  instrument  could  have  withdrawn  it  in  the 
rmorning.  The  cranial  bones  of  the  foetal  head  are  connected  by 
ccartilage,  and  the  cranium  in  consequence  becomes  capable  of 
rreadily  changing  in  form  and  diminishing  a little  in  bulk,  the 
pprincipal  adaptation  being  obtained  by  the  marginal  lapping  of  the 
oone  parietal  bone  over  the  other,  and  by  some  little  advance  of 
Ithe  os  occipitis,  which  may  get  forced  beneath  the  edges  of  the  ossa 
iparietalia. 

^ By  these  measures,  with  gentle  embryospastic  effort,  co-opera- 
Uing  with  the  pains,  or  imitating  the  pains,  swaying  the  instrument 
little  from  side  to  side,  abstracting  on  the  whole  in  a line  stretch- 
ing from  the  navel  to  the  perineum  and  coccyx,  very  careful  not  to 


oerineum  are  stretched  out  in  form  of  t . 

, D,  E,  F,  the  same  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  • m «,  ii,  r 
cnagnum.— cuium,  K,  n,  the  foramen 
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lacerate  the  perineum,  not  repeating  the  efiforts  too  often,  nor 
using  a force  too  great,  you  gradually  bring  the  head  forth 
through  the  brim  ; and  when  once  you  are  passed  the  supeiior 
aperture,  you  generally  find  the  further  progress  of  the  delivery 
easy ; for,  it  is  at  the  brim  alone,  most  frequently,  that  the  nar- 
rowing exists.  Now,  when  the  cranium  is  at  the  outlet,  some, 
inconsiderately,  proceed  with  the  extractive  efforts,  promptly 
bringing  forth  the  head,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  lacerating  the 
parts,  and  laying  the  rectum  and  genital  fissure  into  one  opening. 
This  is  one  of  the  nicest  parts  of  the  delivery.  The  vessel  may 
strike  and  founder,  in  the  entrance  of  the  port.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  different  practices  may  be  adopted,  and  we  may  with- 
draw the  instrument,  and  commit  the  birth  to  nature  ; or  we  may 
continue  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  the  head,  gently  assisting 
the  descent  with  the  instrument ; or  removing  the  long  forceps 
from  the  face  and  occiput,  we  may  lay  the  blades  over  the  ears, 
or  we  may  use  the  lever,  or  the  short  forceps,  as  hereafter  demon- 
strated. For  myself,  when  the  head  is  at  the  outlet,  if  the  im- 
mersion require  assistance,  I generally  retain  the  long  forceps  in 
their  original  situation,  over  the  face  and  occiput,  supporting  the 
perineum  with  the  hand,  and  gently  leading  the  head,  towards  the 
mons  veneris,  very  careful  not  to  lacerate ; hut  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  natural  efforts  are  fully  adequate  to  complete  the 
delivery,  after  the  passage  of  the  brim,  I then  remove  the  forceps, 
and  merely  sustaining  the  perineum  by  manual  pressure,  trust 
to  these  efforts.  Should  the  forceps  be  used  in  this  stage  of 
the  delivery,  I advise  you  to  hold  the  handles  by  the  thumb  and 
a single  finger  only,-a  useful  hint  that  you  are  not  to  employ  too 
much  force.  As  the  head  emerges,  the  face  becomes  turned  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ; this  turn  you  ought  to  encourage,  for 
by  means  of  it  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  brought  into 
correspondence  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  outlet. 

the  grand  error  is  usi.ng  force. 

The  grand  error  you  are  apt  to  commit,  in  using  the  long 
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i forceps,  is  force.  In  violent  hands,  the  long  forceps  is  a trcmcn- 
i dous  instrument.  Force  kills  the  child,  force  bruises  the  softer 
^ parts,  force  occasions  mortification,  force  bursts  open  the  neck  of 
I the  bladder,  force  crushes  the  nerves — heware  of  force,  therefore  ; 
i‘ ” arte,  non  vi.”  Other  errors,  too,  there  are,  against  which  I 
ji  beseech  you  to  guard.  You  may  use  the  forceps  without  need; 
j you  may  try  to  use  it  when  the  parts  are  rigid,  and  the  os  uteri 
I mot  fully  expanded  ; you  may  attempt  to  apply  it,  without  knowing 
j I the  position  of  the  head  ; you  may  oscillate  the  instrument  too 
I (extensively  from  side  to  side  ; you  may  draw  without  intermission, 

I instead. of  imitating  the  pains;  you  may  close  the  handles  too 

I I forcibly  by  the  hand  or  ligature  ; you  may  hurry  the  head  through 
jithe  outlet ; you  may  neglect  to  throw  the  face  towards  the  sacrum  ; 
|;you  may  forget  the  perineum;  you  may  fail  to  conduct  the  head, 
jiwhen  it  emerges  towards  the  abdomen  and  the  mons,  by  drawing 
jiit  too  much  upon  the  perineum. 


. SECTION  XXXII. 

OF  THE  LEVER.* 

The  next  instrument,  the  use  of  which  I shall  mention,  is 
tthe  tractor  or  lever,  an  instrument  excellent,  and  of  great  effect 
:jn  dexterous  hands.  If  skill  and  judgement  are  wanting,  even  the 
:tractor  may  inflict  dreadful  injuries  ; but,  in  such  hands,  still 
egreater  mischief  may  be  expected  from  the  long  forceps;  to  you, 
itherefore,  I recommend  its  use  as  the  safer  instrument  of  the  two, 
jjipossessing  as  it  does,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  advantages  of 
jpportability  and  ready  application. 


I VARIETY  OF  LEVERS. 

;;  By  different  practitioners,  in  different  times,  a variety  of  levers 
j lave  been  contrived  ; but  one  of  the  best  that  I know  of,  and  that 


• otherwise  calleil  the  Tractor  or  Vectis. 
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which,  I believe,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  its  excellencies,  is  ^ 
the  lever  which  was  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Lowder,  resembling  some-  ’ 
wbat  a single  blade  of  a pair  of  forceps,  whence  it  is  often  called  the 
single  blade.  Its  length  should  be  about  fourteen  incbes.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  pocket,  it  may  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
separating  in  the  middle,  and  uniting  by  a screw  joint,  which 
is  secured  by  a small  catch  or  spring,  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  large  and  roughened  and  larger  at  the  end, 
to  yield  a more  effective  grasp.  The  shank  should  be  strong  for 
I have  heard  of  its  breaking  short  during  in  operation.  I think  it 
is  as  well,  provided  you  are  going  into  the  country,  to  have  two 
blades  ; one  with  a bold  curve,  the  other  less  incurvated.  The  kyer, 
with  the  milder  curve,  introduced  more  easily,  is  liable  tp  lose  its 
hold  ; the  bolder  curve  is  introduced  with  greater  difficulty  ; but 
when  once  applied  to  the  head,  it  keeps  its  place  with  greater 
tenacity,  and  enables  you,  therefore,  to  use  a inpre  effective  effort. 


CASES  IN  WHICH  EMPLOYED. 

The  cases  in  which  the  lever  may  be  employed  are  various,  and 
I might  bewilder  you  by  relating  many ; but  as  with  the  long 
forceps,  so  here,  in  a view  to  practical  information,  I think  it 
convenient  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a single  case  only,  for  this  case, 
comprehending  in  itself  all  the  general  principles  of  management, 
will  enable  you  to  understand  the  method  of  manceuvnng  the 
lever  in  all  the  other  cases  where  instrumental  help  may  be  re- 
quired Now  the  case  in  which  I propose  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  the  lever,  is  that  in  which  I have  already  been  demonstrating 
the  use  of  the  long  forceps,  and  which  among  the  laborious  labours 
is  of  all  others  the  most  common  in  its  occurrence ; that  labour, 
mean,  in  which  the  cranium  is  detained  at  the  brim  o t e pe  vis, 
in  consequence  of  a want  of  room  between  the  front  and  the  back. 

management  of  the  ixstrume.vt. 

By  different  teachers  and  different  practitioner,  you  will  find 
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that  different  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  management  of  this  in- 
I strument.  Of  these,  however,  the  best,  in  my  judgment,  are  those 
I of  Lowder,  as  improved  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gaitskell.*  I would 


ilfr.  OaUskell's  Observations  on  the  use  qf  the  Lever  or  Vectis,  and  the  best  Mode  qf 
applying  the  Instrument, 

The  rectis  should  be  thirteen  inches  in  length,  one  half  to  form  the  handle,  the  other  the 
curve.  .The  handle  shonld  be  made  of  hard  wood,  rendered  rough  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a armer  hold,  and  made  to  screw  on  and  off.  When  the  instrument  is  made  with  a hinge 
handle,  it  Is  very  inconvenient  to  introduce;  therefore  this  construction  of  the  instrument 
should  never  be  adopted.  First,  The  os  externum  and  internum  should  be  perfectly  dilated 
and  relaxed,  the  amnion  waters  discharged,  and  nature  allowed  to  exert  her  own  power 
before  art  steps  into  her  aid.  Secondly,  The  urinary  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  both 
. emptied,  either  by  nature  or  art,  before  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  obstruction  which  a full  bladder  occasions,  as  well  as  of  protecting  ad- 
. joining  viscera  from  mechanical  injury.  Thirdly,  The  patient  shonld  be  placed  in  a 
1 proper  position:  on  the  left  side  is  the  best,  with  the  breech  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen.  Fo,trthly,  The  position  of  the  fmtal  head  shouM 
j be  exactly  ascertained,  that  the  long  axis  of  the  head  may  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  pelvis 
■ It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  long  axis  of  the  npper  brim  of  the  pelvis  crosses  the 
; I lower  one  at  right  angles;  when,  therefore,  the  woman  is  on  her  side,  the  long  axis  of  the 
. . upper  bnm  ,s  vertical,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  lower  horizontal.  By  discovering  the  anterior 
fontanel,  it  will  not  be  diilicult  to  make  out  where  the  forehead  of  the  fmtus  is  placed,  and 
by  this  may  be  marked  all  the  other  relations  of  the  different  axes  of  the  head,  and  their 
e correspondence  with  those  of  the  pelvis.  Fifthly,  The  instrument  should  be  well  greased 
1 with  soft  pomatum  or  lard,  the  woman  placed  in  a proper  position,  the  fintal  head  correctly 
l.made  out,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case  such  as  to  justify  the  employment  of  an  artificial 
ipp^r.  The  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  next  thing  is  the  safe' introduction  of  the 
mstrument.  To  do  this  with  facility  and  safety,  the  Accoucheur  should  kneel  on  a pillow 
1 by  the  side  of  he  bed,  and  introduce  all  the  fingers  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  brim  of  the 
j pelvis  at  the  side  of  the  sacral  promontory  (either  right  or  left,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  occiput).  As  he  passes  up  the  instrument,  the  fingers  should  be  gradually  withdrawn 
1 The  instrument  is  now  to  be  pressed  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  being  careful  thal  R 

tthe  handle  presses  on  the  fourchette  of  the  os  externum.  This  attained,  the  handle  Luld 
.now  be  held  firmly  with  the  right  hand,  wbilethe  index  and  middle  finger  of  the  left,  fixed 
.about  fwo  tnches  from  the  screw  part  within  the  vagina,  become  a fulcrum.  On  this  fulcrum 
.or  point  of  support,  the  instrument  is  made  to  move  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphisis  toward 
. the  hollow  of  the  ilium,  by  the  action  of  the  right  hand  on  the  handle.  In  this  way  it  d 
.scribes  the  section  of  a circle,  and  glides  on  to  the  occiput.  Should  the  occiput  point  t h 
rright  ilium,  the  left  hand  must  be  employed  ; If  to  the  left  ilium,  the  right  ha^l  mu  t ^ 

used.  When  a labour  pain  takes  place,  the  Accoucheur  should  gently  aid  it  by  draw' 

, down  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  , in  , • • ..  ^ ^ drawing 

Ileus  through  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  . r T"""'  ' 

dthe  chin  approaches  the  child’s  breast  aurr'I’  " 

u s nreast,  and  its  head  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  enmnn..  , 

.bu.  ,1,  „„„  ^ 
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advise  you  by  all  means  to  make  yourselves  well  acquainted 
with  these  rules,  for,  to  me,  they  appear  on  the  whole  excellent. 
When  you  are  about  to  use  the  instrument  in  Lowder’s  mode,  the 
rectum  should  he  cleared,  if  necessary,  and  the  bladder  should  he 
evacuated  ; the  woman  too  ought  to  be  placed  upon  her  left  side, 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  a hearing  of  the  feet  upon  the 


with  the  usual  precautions.  The  object  now  In  view  is  to  place  the  instrument  over  the  face 
of  the  child.  To  effect  this,  the  hand  must  be  passed  up,  as  at  first  directed,  to  the  right  or 
left  sacro-sciatic  sjmphisis,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  face.  When  the  instrument 
gets  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  a finger  or  two  must  be  inserted  by  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  pressed  on  it  till  it  passes  over  the  forehead  on  to  the  face,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
chin.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  child’s  mouth,  ear,  and.  occiput, 
is  the  present  situation  of  the  instrument,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before.  The 
Practitioner  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  draw  down  during  the  time  of  pain,  increasing  his 
power  according  to  the  degree  of  resistance.  The  mechanical  turn  of  the  head,  viz.  the 
face  of  the  child  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  to  the  arch  of  the  pelvis, 
generally  takes  place  spontaneously  during  the  descent  of  the  head,  though  sometimes,  but 
not  one  in  a hundred,  this  mechanical  turn  of  the  head  wants  watching ; the  face  should  turn 
forward,  and  the  occiput  backward. 

Having  concluded  my  observations  on  the  use  of  the  vectis,  I shall  now  enumerate  the 
various  ways  in  which  this  most  valuable  instrument  may  be  abused.  First,  An  attempt  to 
Introduce  the  vectis  before  the  ezternal  parts  are  properly  relaxed,  and  the  os  uteri  fully 
dilated,  or  the  amniotic  fluid  discharged.  Second,  An  incautious  mode  of  passing  the  in- 
strument, so  as  by  the  violence  and  wrong  direction  to  rupture  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. 
Third,  The  employment  of  an  extracting  power,  without  bearing  in  mindtbe  different  axes 
of  the  peivis,  and  position  of  the  fmtal  head  in  relation  to  those  axes.  Fourth,  The  passing 
the  instrument  on  the  outside  of  the  uterus  instead  of  within  its  cavity.  Fifth,  The  use  o 
power  without  waiting  for  natural  pain,  so  as  to  make  a labour  completely  artiflcml.  Si^t  . 
The  keeping  a constant  pressure  on  the  foetal  head  in  the  interval  of  the  labour  pains 
which  endangers  the  life  of  the  child,  by  compressing  the  funis,  and  stopping  the  crcula  . 
of  the  blood.  In  this  way,  I Hrmly  believe,  the  destruction  of  many  children  dunng  partu- 
rition is  accomplished  by  the  vectis.  When  the  waters  are  discharged  and  the  cavity  of 

uterus  lessened,  the  funisfallson  the  face  like  a coiled  rope,  and  is  exposed  to  hazard  of 
mechanical  compression.  To  prevent  this  accident,  I never  use  the  instrument  hut  «lur.  g 
a pain;  and  when  the  pain  ceases,  I raise  the  instrument  about  half  an  inch  from 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  child. 

From  these  observations,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  vectis  is  an  instrument  in  surgery 
which  midwifery  is  a branch-which  is  dangerous  or  useful  according  to  the  hand  that  us 
it,  and  the  head  that  directs  it;  and  it  may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  every  other  instrument,  and  o 

e^ery  other  remedial  agent  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  science,  that  t 
is  neither  a safe  nor  a beneficial  means  of  aid,  unless  it  becomes  such  in  consequence  o .^ 

judicious  and  discriminating  employment.  The  excellent  observation  of  Boerhaave,  Null 

egocognosco  remedium  nisi  quod  tempestivo  usu  fiat  tale,”  is  as  applicable  to  the  use  of 
istetrical  instruments  as  to  any  substance  employed  in  the  practice  of  physic.-Londcn 
Medical  ReposUory,  No.  119,  November,  1923,  p.  379,380,  381. 
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posts,  and  the  softer  parts  should  be  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  the 
os  externum  et  internum  should  be  open  ; and,  in  a word,  all 
lose  preliminary  and  ])recautionary  measures  should  be  observed, 
which  were  enumerated  when  we  treated  of  the  long  forceps.* 
e ore  you  use  the  tractor,  too,  you  should  have  a clear  reason  for 
oing  so;  so  that  if  any  body  should  enter  the  room  and  ask  you 
w ly  3mu  aie  going  to  use  the  lever,  you  might  be  able  to  give  him 

fthfb  “ -ntractio,,  of 

•such  a l°o  'h  ’ ""■> 

. uch  a banc,  so  .hat  w.thou,  assistance  the  etanin™  cannot  de- 

^ end.  n eceovev,  you  cannot  nse  the  instn.raent  with  science,  on 

Uh!  r , “'“"'.V  what  is  the  position  of 

^ head ; and  ,f  yon,  skill  i,  snch,  that  you  deserve  to  be  entrusted 

h the  le™,-.  yon  will  be  able,  with  proper  examination,  to  make 
Wilt  this  position  with  ease. 

NteeftlrTcT'  measures  have 

let  US  suppose  the  parts  to  be  lax,  and  the  rectum 

II  ladder  to  have  been  emptied,  and  the  posture  of  tho 

oo  be  commodious,  and  the  position  of  the  head  to  Im  1 

cei^ained  the  face  for  e.xample,  lying  to  the  left,  and  die  occiput' 

'O  the  light  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  let  us  suppose  too  the  rl^fi 

. .ency  of  room  and  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  hive  bleu  cleart 

•roved  and  detected.-under  such  conditions  how  are  we  lo 
ihc  instrument. 

Vhen  you  are  going  to  introduce  the  lever  the  henrl  * 

Me  brim,  you  had  better  first  pass  un  all  t)  ’ f c 
tft  hand,  and  taking  care  that  you  di  t 
».ich  there  will  be  but  little  risk  if  « 

■eparing  the  way  for  the  insinuation  of  the  blade  Tl  ’ • 

'complished,  you  may  then  take  the  ' r ’ ^ 

ond  and  glide  it  no  I t . ’"strurnent  with  your  right 

i-Put,as  !suaUj;  ! of  L 

, on  w— with  the  utmost  gentloness,  taking 

* Pp.  495,  Ac. 

I.  1 
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6,c  or  ten  nrinutes  for  the  introdnetion,  if  neeessary,  recollecting 
that  the  end  proven  every  thing,  and  that  if  no  injury  be  .nfi.cted 
and  the  patient  do  well,  it  matter  little  whether  you  occupy  en 
minutes  or  ten  seconds  with  the  introduction,  for  although  a need- 
less tardiness  is  to  he  condemned  in  instrumental  praet.ee,  hurry 

is  more  dangerous  than  delay.  In  this  manner  then,  hav.  g 
placed  the  blade  upon  the  side  of  the  occiput,  you  withdraw  your 
fingers  and  lay  hold  of  the  shank  at  the  ^ ^ 

centre  of  the  instrument;  and  stili  grasping  the  handle  (>f  „ 

size  with  the  right  hand,  you  manmuvre  the  mstrument  a it  e,  M 
to  bring  it  over  the  back  of  the  occiput,  ...to  the  side  of  the  p . 
At  this  time  the  tractor  takes  the  position  of  the  long  fo.ceps,  5 g 
over  the  back  of  the  head,  with  the  shank  behind  and  ' - ^ 

vaaced  ; in  a w„.  d,  on  a Ih.e-whieh  stretches  through  the  middle 
of  the  :uperior  aperture  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  perineum,  an 
thus  the  blade,  bearing  firmly  on  the  occiput,  you  have  g 

’'TheTnsWmenrrten,  being  applied  in  this  »» 

handle  ivith  the  right  hand,  and  the  middle  of  the  shank  with  th 
left  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two,  pressing  down  upon 

however,  resting  on  ^ g„l  ss  a tractor, 

the  instrument  ought  to  o 

Having  secured  even  drawing 

a little  when  the  pains  are  and 

Tirrrl”  the  operation  to  he  altogether 
t r'ri  hut  co-operate  with  nature,  and  the  pains  rccnrring, 

r “®“e  i’mcs  twenty  or  thirty,  yon  bring  the  head  down  through 
only  som  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  depressing 

rne  brim  into  iceav  J „.e  difficulty  ■ 

the  occiput,  when,  .cyg  ^^_.^  manner,  by  the  first  step  0 

re^r'atioXgMdowi^into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  at  the 
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close  of  it  we  usually  find  the  chin  lying  on  the  chest,  and  the 
. head,  of  consequence,  occupying  hut  little  room  ; for  it  is  an  ex- 
cellence m the  tractor,  that  it  not  only  draws  down  the  head,  but 
that,  depressing  the  occiput,  it  at  the  same  time  brings  the  chin 

upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  put  it  into  the  position  most  favourahle  to 
transmission. 

In  making  these  efforts  with  the  tractor,  remember  that  the 
smallest  force  adequate  to  your  purpose,  is  the  best ; that  a ju- 
dicious and  well-managed  gentleness,  is  peremptorily  requisite; 
and  that  death  will  ensue  from  violence  ; after  every  effort,  therefore, 
as  m using  the  long  forceps,  you  ought  to  look  at  the  countenance,’ 
:and  count  the  pulse,  ascertaining,  in  this  manner,  whether  you  are 
• or  not  inflicting  injury  on  the  softer  parts. 

When  the  head  is  in  the  pelvis,  the  natural  efforts  will  fre- 
(quently  expel  it,  and  therefore,  as  in  using  the  long  forceps,  it  may 
(Often  be  better  to  commit  the  birth  to  the  natural  efforts.  I will 
^uppose,  however,  that  the  natural  efforts  are  inadequate  for  this 
ppurpose ; in  this  exigency,  it  becomes  proper  to  give  further 
^assistance  with  the  tractor,  changing  altogether  the  position  of  the 
linstrument.  For  this  purpose,  first  carry  up  two  or  three  fingers 
»of  the  left  hand  over  the  face  of  the  foetus,  interposing  them 
•between  the  head  and  the  bones  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis  near 

the  synchondrosis,  where  the  face  usually  lies;  then  takin.  your 

mstrument  in  the  right  hand,  glide  the  blade  over  the  face  of  the 
thild,  carrying  it  so  high  that  the  fenesh-a,  by  which  I understand 
the  opening  m the  middle  of  the  blade,  may  admit  the  chin,  the 
-nibus  resting  upon  it.  Having  accomplished  this,  withdraw 
^our  fingers,  and  lay  hold  of  the  shank  at  the  screw  joint  as  before 
^nd  giving  a lateral  movement  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
r,ands,  so  change  the  position  that  the  shank  lies  over  the  ear  the 
■orew  w ich  is  in  the  middle  being  in  a line  with  the  vertex,’ and 
.epointo  the  tractor  still  resting  on  the  chin,  the  instrument 
over  the  side  of  the  cranium  like  one  of  the  blades  of  the 
i.ior  creeps  ell,  now,  in  this  way  having  obtained  a very 
■.cure  hold  ofthe  one  side  of  the  cranium,  planting  two  fingers^ 

r-  1 2 
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the  first  and  second,  on  the  other  side,  you  lay  hold  of  the  shank 
with  the  thumb  and  two  remaining  fingers,  and  grasp  the  head  as 
securely  as  if  within  a pair  of  forceps.  The  pains  coming  on,  you 
then  draw  down  without  violence  ; after  every  effort,  as  before, 
counting  the  pulse  ; and  moreover,  in  drawing  the  head  down,  you 
must  be  careful  to  direct  it  as  much  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet  as 
may  be,  conducting  it  towards  the  mons  and  from  the  perineum  ; 
for  by  so  doing,  you  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  lacerating  this 

part. 


errors  liable  to  be  committed. 

In  using  Ac  lever,  the  following  arc  Ac  errors  wWcli  yon 

are  liable  to  commit : yon  may  introduce  it  before  tbe  softer 

parts  are  tborongbly  relaxed,  and  before  the  os  externum  and  ,n- 

icrniim  open : of  this  error,  contusion,  laceration,  and  death  may 

be  the  consequenees.  Again,  when  the  head  emerges  from  the 

outlet  in  an  unguarded  moment,  particularly  if,  as  frequently, 

the  head  be  large,  you  may  tear  the  perineum  so  as  to  lay  the 

genital  fissure  open  into  the  anus.  Further,  yen  will  observe,  that 

the  lever  is  to  bo  used  in  two  modes;  being  applied  over  the 

occiput,  when  the  head  is  at  the  brim,  and  over  the  sWe®  'J 

is  at  the  outlet ; hence  another  error  which  you  may  fall  uito.  J 

mean  the  applying  the  lever  without  considering  the  situation  ol 

the  head,  whether  it  be  at  the  brim  or  the  outletof  the  pelvis ; and 

unless  tills  be  ascertained,  assistance  cannot  be  administered  wit  i 

this  instrument  in  a scientific  manner.  The  using  continual  e.x- 

tractive  force,  without  waiting  for  the  pains,  is  anotlier  great 

error  wliich  you  may  commit.  Here,  as  on  so  many  other  coca- 

sions  the  stoical  maxim,  wi/xei'e  uotaWM,  is  excellent,— act  up 

to  it  ’ as  far  as  may  be ; first,  because  occasional  efforts  are  less 

likely  to  injure  the  woman,  than  continual  e.xtractive  force,  and 

secoldly,  because  the  instrument  may  prove,  in  good  measnr  , 

owerles;,  without  the  assistance  of  the  pains  When  you  are  n t 

^ 1 * vniwiiip  bearing  with  the  blade  upon  the  era 

rlrtiwinp-  down,  to  continue  ocauiij,  wn,  . , i 

aium  is  another  error.  If  you  have  a fold  of  the  umbilical  cord 
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between  the  head  and  the  instrument,  by  a continuril  bearing  on 
I them,  yon  may  interrupt  the  circulation  and  destroy  the  child  ; 
and  even  if  you  have  not,  continued  and  strong  pressure  may  so 
far  injure  the  brain,  that  it  comes  into  the  world  still  born.  Re- 
, member,  therefore,  when  you  are  drawing,  that  it  is  during  pain 
: only  that  the  effort  should  be  made,  and  that  when  the  pain  ceases, 
I the  tractor  should  be  a little  raised  from  the  cranium. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 


OF  THE  SHORT  FORCEPS. 

Provided  you  have  dexterity  enough  to  make  use  of  the  long 
forceps,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  you  will  find  it  requisite  to  have 
' recourse  to  those  that  are  short.  When  the  head  of  the  child  is 
so  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  that  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  this 

i.  mstrument,in  general  it  will  be  found,  that  no  assistance  of  the 
nnstrumental  kind  is  required  ; and  I have  observed  already,  that 
iMvithout  a peremptory  necessity,  instruments  are  not  to  be  used  at 
liall;  and  even  in  those  few  cases  where  there  is,  at  the  outlet 
|‘such  deficiency  of  room,  or  other  obstruction,  as  to  impede  the 
ipassage  of  the  child,  and  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 

\no  instrumental  assistance,  should  the  long  forceps  be  rejected, 
Ijyou  will  find  that  the  instrument  already  commended,  the  vectis 

|. or  tractor,  is  sufficient  to  abstract  the  fetus,  so  that  in  this  casJ 

; .also  the  short  forceps  is  not  required.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
has  rarely  happened  that  I have  had  recourse  to  the  short 
I orceps.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  unskilled 
jin  the  use  of  the  tractor  or  long  forceps,  they  are  however 
fHot  without  recommendation.  This  instrument  is  distinguished 

|j  rom  the  longer  forceps  by  its  brevity,  whence  it  is  denominated 
he  short. 

^ In  some  cases  the  blades  of  this  instrument  may  be  applied,  and 

j. ith  advantage  too,  over  the  face  and  occiput,  in  the  way  I shall 
, leiea  ter  c emonstrate  ; the  instrument,  however,  has  been  formed 
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to  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  lock  being  in  apposition  with 

the  vertex,  and  the  point  with  the  chin,  while  the  ears  lie  in  the 
fenestra-the  head,  in  short,  being  enclosed  by  the  forceps. 
Accordingly,  if  the  head  be  of  the  standard  and  ordinary  make, 
the  short  forceps,  when  so  applied  to  the  cranium,  ht  exceedingly 

well. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SHORT  FORCEPS. 

Of  the  short  forceps,  different  varieties  have  been  recommended 
by  different  practitioners,  but  I forbear  to  enter  into  long  disqui- 
sitions on  this  subject,  as  the  properties  of  these  many  vane  les 
may  be  better  understood  by  examining  the  instruments  lem- 
selves.  On  two  or  three  kinds  I shall,  however,  offer  a few 

remarks. 


CURVED  SHORT  FORCEPS. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  the  able  obBtetrio  professor  of  Edinburgh,  has 
proposed  a pair  of  forceps,  of  which  I can  by  no  means  m candou 
Ip, move.  To  omit  the  consideration  of  the  ■ 

forceps,  is  formed  with  a lateral  curve,  in  the  manner  "f 
forceps.  This  lateral  curve,  even  in  the  long  orcep  , , 

the  whole,  inclined  to  condemn ; and,  therefore,  though  I an  P lo 
vided  with  both  instruments,  in  the  long  forceps  most  u ed  in  i^y 
own  practice,  the  shanks  are  not  iucurvated,  " 

have  all,  however,  a diiferent  tact  in  oiierating ; and  to  ' 

readilv  conceive,  that  the  curved  long  forceps  may  ic  p 
r^st^  M,  'yet,  granting  this,  without  the  : 

that  are  not  come  to  my  hearing,  I never  can  allow  that  the 
short  forceps  derive  any  advantage  from  the  lat^ia  J 

“ r !:rir:t:,at  oTpro'tecting  t..e 

ving  the  forceps  latcially,  fn,..«nrd  from 

° , • ..V  iiio  Qliunks  of  this  instrument  foi ward  no 

perineum,  by  carrying  tl  little:  if 

‘ 1 *1  r,  Now,  to  consider  this  a liiut. 

this  part  towards  the  thig  i • 
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the  liead  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  face  lying  in  the 
. hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  lodging  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,  you  apply  the  straight  short  forceps  on  the  head,  with 
the  lock  to  the  vertex,  and  the  point  over  the  chin,  the  whole 
j length  of  the  blade  stretching  across  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the 
ear,  and  you  will  find,  that  when  your  instrument,  though  straight, 
IS  properly  applied  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  approximation 
i of  the  shanks  to  the  perineum,  so  that  the  protection  of  the 
: lateral  curve  becomes  useless,  the  part  being  in  no  danger  from 
I the  instrument.  On  the  other  hand,  apply  the  curved  forceps  in  the 

j same  case,  and  it  is  true  the  shanks  recede  a little  further  from 

I the  perineum  ; but  the  perineum  was  cleared  before,  and  this 

i additional  retreat,  wholly  unnecessary,  is  no  additional  security, 
j Or  to  take  another  case  : we  will  suppose  a case  in  which  the 

i head  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  or  near  it,  the  face  lying  to 

lithe  one,  and  the  occiput  to  the  other  side;  and  we  will  suppose 

I I further,  that  you  apply  the  short  forceps,  straight  in  the  shank,  and 
j(  draw  down  according  to  the  rules  which  I shall  presently  prescribe. 

I’ Why,  when  the  head  is  in  this  situation,  if  the  blades  be  placed  in 
jl  the  usual  position  over  the  ears,  one  lying  against  the  pubis,  the 

(Other  against  the  sacrum,  you  will  find  that  the  shanks  rest  but 
1 little  on  the  perineum  ; and  even  if  they  bore  towards  the 
iperineum  more  forcibly,  under  this  application  of  the  instru- 
rment.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  curve  will  not  carry  the  shanks  from 
tthe  perineum.  Now  to  call  into  question  the  superiority  of  the 
■curved  shanks  over  the  straight  forceps,  I will  ask,  what  is  the 

■ effect  of  the  lateral  curve  ? Does  it  protect  the  perineum  « No  • it 
.merely  carries  the  handles  of  the  forceps  down  to  the  side  of 
|lhe  pelvis:  from  the  perineum  it  does  not  remove  the  shanks  one 
i Ota.  So  that  to  me  it  appears,  the  lateral  curve,  always  more 

■ 3r  less  incommodious,  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  perineum, 

1 vhether  the  instrument  he  placed  in  the  front  and  back  of  thj 
Poelvis  or  on  the  sides.  The  short  forceps,  with  lateral  curve, 

■ leieore,  I decidedly  disapprove;  if  you  use  this  instrument  at 
fHl,  give  a preference  to  the  straight. 
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STRAIGHT  SHORT  FORCEPS, 

Now,  of  the  straight  forceps,  there  are  two  forms  ^VhIch  I think 
deserve  your  approbation,  though  much  nicety  in  the  shape 
of  the  instruments,  is  really  not  of  much  importance.  The  two 
forms  of  the  forceps  are  those  of  Dr.  Orme,  and  those  of  my  pre- 
decessor Dr.  Haighton,  a man  to  whom  I owe  every  thing  that  is 
good  both  in  precept  and  example.  Dr.  Orme’s  forceps  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  exact  adaptation  to  the  sides  ot  the  head, 
and  are  formed  with  the  blade  of  the  fenestra  so  narrow,  that 
the  opening  will  scarcely  admit  the  fore-finger.  The  main  defect 
chargeable  upon  this  instrument  is,  that  when  laid  over  the  side 
of  the  head  in  the  usual  manner,  the  limbus*  enlarges  the  cranium, 
where,  if  instruments  really  be  required,  it  is  generally  already 
too  largo  ; I mean  over  the  protuberances  of  the  parietal  bones. 
Now  Dr.  Haighton’s  instrument  has  the  advantage  of  a large 
fenestra,  the  limbus  being  made  a little  thinner;  so  that  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  parietal  bones  lying  in  the  fenestra  on  a level 
with  the  blade,  or  even  projecting  a little  beyond,  there  is  no 
addition  of  bulk  over  the  protuberances.  If  there  be  any  defect 
in  Haighton’s  forceps,  it  consists  in  the  breadth  of  the  blades, 
whicb  is  so  great,  that  they  are  not  very  easily  passed  up  through 
the  genital  fissure,  and  it  has  been  complained  of  in  this  respect ; 
but  it  is  to  be  recollected  here,  that  you  are  never  to  use  this 
instrument,  except  where  the  softer  parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed, 
when  the  blades  will  pass  with  facility  ; if  the  softer  parts  are 
rigid,  so  that  the  introduction  may  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
you  ought  not  to  use  them  at  all. 


three  cases,  principally  requiring  THE  SHORT  FORCEPS. 

The  cases  in  which  you  may  use  the  short  forceps,  are  princi- 
pally  the  three  following  ; first,  those  eases  in  winch  the  hea.i  is 

• The  bar  of  iron  forming  the  blade  ami  containing  the  fenchtra. 
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at  the  outlet  of  tlie  pelvis,  the  face  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  the  sagittal  suture  bearing  on  the  perineum,  and  the 
occiput  lodging  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes— the  position  of  the 
head,  m ordinary  labour,  when  the  fectus  is  upon  the  point  of 
entering  the  world.  The  second  case,  somewhat  difterent  from  the 
former,  is  that  in  which  the  head  is  descended  to  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  ; but  where  the  face  is  lying  forward  upon  the  symphysis 
pubis,  the  occiput  and  verte.x  bearing  on  the  perineum  and  sacrum, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  upon  the  perineum  and 
parts  adjacent,  there  is  great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
head.  The  third  case,  of  intermediate  character,  is  that  in  which 
as  before,  the  head  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  the  face  is 
lying  towards  the  one,  and  the  occiput  towards  the  other  side,  that 
turn  or  partial  revolution  of  the  cranium  which  precedes  delivery, 
and  places  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  bein-  as  yet 
unaccomplished.  Under  all  these  three  positions  then,  themanium 
i being  descended  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  use  of  the  short 
I forceps  may  be  required  ;-whcn  the  face  lies  iu  the  hollow  of  the 
‘sacrum;  when  it  lies  forward,  and  when  it  lies  to  the  one  or  the 
I other  side. 


management  in  the  first  case. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  use  the  short  forceps  in  the  first 
.and  simplest  of  these  cases  ; where  the  head  is  at  the  outlet  of  the 
ipelvis,  and  the  face  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput 
ll.es  out  under  the  arch.  The  accoucheur  taking  one  or  other  blade 
.of  the  short  forceps,  for  if  there  be  no  lateral  curve,  choice  is 
.unnecessary,  he  passes  up  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
between  the  vagina  and  the  child’s  head,  on  the  left  or  under  side 
|of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  feel  distinctly  the  ear,  always  of  ready 
^access  when  the  head  is  thus  low  down  in  the  pelvis.  This  prepara- 
Jtory  measure  taken,  he  then,  with  the  right  hand,  gently  insinuates 
the  blade  between  the  fingers  and  cranium,  placing  the  point  over 
^ die  chin,  and  the  lock  over  the  vcrte.x,  the  position  of  which  parts 
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he  has  previously  ascertained.  Well,  in  this  manner,  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  having  placed  the  blade  on  the  head,  he  keeps 
it  in  that  position  with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  while  he  inter- 
poses the  other  last  two  fingers,  the  first  and  second,  I mean,  of 
the  left  hand,  between  the  vagina  and  cranium  in  the  right  or 
superior  side  of  the  pelvis  ; and,  as  before,  with  the  right  hand, 
he  carries  up  the  second  blade  in  apposition  to  the  former,  the 
lock  being  apposed  to  the  vertex,  and  the  point  to  the  chin,  and 
the  two  blades  being  placed  in  correspondence  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  secure  the  head.  Thus,  then,  the  head  being  secured  in  this 
manner,  and  care  being  taken  to  include  no  portion  of  the  peri- 
neum, the  practitioner  waits  for  pains,  if  there  be  any  expectation 
of  them,  and  then  recollecting  the  perineum,  which  is  on  the 
stretch  and  in  danger  of  laceration,  he  leads  the  head  forward 
a little,  pauses,  examines,  and  observes  the  pulse  and  countenance , 
afterward,  as  pain  recurs,  with  caution  and  gentleness  repeating 
his  attempts.  Here  let  me  tell  you  to  beware  of  pressing  tbejiead 
too  forcibly  between  the  blades,  lest  you  crush  the  head  and 
bruise  tbe  cerebral  mass ; make  no  pressure  upon  the  head,  except 
when  drawing.  Abstract  the  head  gradually,  by  little  and  little, 
and  in  making  the  effort,  be  very  careful  to  draw  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  tbe  thigbs,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  the  peri- 
neum as  much  as  may  be.  The  grand  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is,  the  laceration  of  the  perineum  ■,  hence,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inspect  the  part,  but  this  is  rare. 


MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  SECOND  CASE. 

The  second  case  admitting  the  use  of  the  short  forceps,  is 
that  in  which  the  head  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  face 
on  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  occiput  on  the  sacrum,  tbe 
sagittal  suture  bearing  on  the  perineum.  Now  in  this  case,  or 
the  safety  of  the  woman,  I do  believe  you  will  often  find  i 
better  to  lay  open  the  cranium,  as  the  forceps  may  bruise,  may  tear  ; 

ami  after  ak  perliars.  y»“  '““S  ^ 
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you  liave  recourse  to  so  dreadful  au  instrument,  only  not  murderous, 
you  should  make  every  prudent  attempt  to  liberate  the  child 
uninjured,  whether  by  the  lever  or  forceps.  Applying  the  short 
forceps,  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  with  the  lock  on 
I the  vertex,  and  the  point  over  the  chin,  thereby  including  the 
head,  you  draw  down,  careful,  as  you  draw,  to  throw  the  chiu 
on  the  chest,  and  to  bear  the  occiput  from  the  perineum  and 
sacrum,  and  leading  it  as  much  as  may  be  towards  the  thigh  ; 
all  which  may  be  very  easily  effected.  Besides  this  method,  how- 
ever, there  is  yet  another,  in  which  the  delivery  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  is,  by  rectifying  the  position  of  the  head. 
Including  the  head,  as  before,  in  the  forceps,  you  turn  the  face 
I a little  to  one  side,  before  you  draw  down  ; then,  pausing  awhile, 
you  again  turn  the  face  a little  more  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and 
I draw,  very  careful  of  the  perineum,  until  you  gradually  and  safely 
iwork  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  When  the  unfavour- 
jiable  situation  is  rectified,  the  head  comes  away  easily  enough, 
f probably  under  the  natural  efforts,  unaided  by  further  instrumental 
• assistance. 

Phe  grand  error  in  this  case  to  be  avoided  is,  the  making  such 
[pressure  on  the  softer  parts,  when  the  head  is  abstracted,  as  may 
^occasion  sloughing  or  laceration  of  the  perineum  ; more  especially 
when  the  softer  parts  arc  greatly  distended,  or  when  the  head  is 
■extraordinarily  large  ; the  foetus  too  frequently  dying  in  conse- 
■■quence  of  this  pressure.  For  these  reasons,  I am  not  sure  that  it 
will  not  often  be  the  wiser  practice  to  sacrifice  the  foetus  at  once, 
Iby  laying  open  the  cranium,  as  we  may  thus  preserve  the  person 
■of  the  mother  from  such  formidable  injuries. 


MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  THIRD  CASE. 

The  third  case  in  which  I shall  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  short 
jKorceps,  IS  that  in  which  the  head  is  at  the  outlet,  as  before,  the 
j Face  lying  to  the  one,  and  the  occiput  to  the  other  side.  In  a case 
1 ike  this,  it  IS  rarely  necessary  to  use  instruments  at  all ; but  want 
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of  room,  or  a failure  of  pains,  or  a large  and  unexpected  eruption 
of  blood  from  the  uterus  may  render  the  use  of  instruments  neces- 
sary. In  cases  of  this  kind  you  may  apply  instruments  in  two 
ways.  First,  you  may  lay  the  forceps  in  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  over 
the  face  and  occiput  ; after  which  you  may  gently  place  the  face  in 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  ; subse- 
quently cautiously  abstracting  the  head,  with  or  without  applying 
the  forceps,  in  the  usual  manner,  over  the  ears.  Or,  secondly, 
instead  of  operating  in  this  manner,  you  may,  if  you  please,  apply 
the  instrument  from  the  first,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  over  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  this  you  should  always  do  where  you  can,  the 
blades  being  made  to  fit  the  head.  If,  however,  you  apply  the 
forceps  in  this  way  over  the  ears,  you  must  place  one  blade  in  the 
front  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  other  behind,  where  the  cars  are 
lyiug,  proceeding  on  the  principles  already  laid  down  for  the  use 
of  the  instrument  in  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  convenient  to  introduce  first  the  blade,  which  is  to  be 
interposed  between  the  cranium  and  the  front  of  the  pelvis.  Having 
properly  secured  the  head,  you  draw  down,  and  conducting  the  face 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  gently,  gradually,  and  with  great 
care  of  the  perineum,  you  deliver  as  before. 

The  turning  of  the  face  by  mistake  into  the  front  of  the  pelvis 
instead  of  placing  it  on  the  sacrum,  is  a principal  error  against 
which  you  must  guard  in  managing  these  cases.  When  you  have 
secured  the  head,  remember  that  you  are  to  turn  the  face  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  afterwards  abstract  the  foetus  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Doing  the  reverse  of  this,  you  throw  the  occiput 
into  the  hollow,  and  thereby  create  the  very  difficulty  before  con- 
sidered, and  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  avoid.  If  you  will  give 
nature  fair  play,  as  you  draw  down,  I believe  you  will  generally 
find  that  the  face  will,  of  itself,  turn  round  upon  the  back  of  the 
pelvis,  or,  at  all  events,  that  only  small  and  gentle  assistance  will 

be  required. 

There  is  another  error  which  you  may  commit  in  using  the 
short  forceps  ; most  extravagant  it  is,  and  tremendous  as  extrava- 
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gant ; I mean  the  introducing  of  one  blade  into  the  rectum  and  the 
i other  into  the  vagina,  the  intestine  becoming  enclosed  between  the 
blade  and  head.  The  error  is  possible,  hut  is  scarcely  pardonable  ; 
and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  such  enormity,  ought  to  relinquish 
j the  name  of  an  accoucheur. 

I SECTION  XXXIV. 

I RULES  FOR  USING  THE  EMBRYOSPASTIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

; The  practitioner  who  has  a moderate  share  of  mechanical  genius, 
j who  understands  moreover,  thoroughly,  the  process  of  examina- 
i tion,  and  who,  as  every  obstetrician  ought  to  do,  has  acquainted 
I himself  with  the  general  obstetric  anatomy  of  the  pelvis,  the 
I child,  and  the  softer  parts  in  connexion  with  the  pelvis,  with 
the  help  of  a little  experience,  can,  I conceive,  find  hut  very 
1 little  difficulty  in  using  the  embryospastic  instruments.  To  mere 
H dexterity  in  the  use  of  these  instruments,  therefore,  I would 
jj give  hut  small  praise.  Nay,  sometimes  the  most  intellectual  ac- 
jtcoucheurs  are,  perhaps,  the  very  men  who  are  the  least  skilful  in 

I I the  use  of  these  instruments  ; for  never  using  them  unless  peremp- 
ttorily  required,  and  if  not  engaged  in  a consultation  practice,  they 
(can  have  but  very  rare  occasion  to  administer  them.  In  truth  it  is 
mot  so  much  in  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in  the  selection  of  those 
|(cases  in  which  the  use  of  instruments  is  really  required,  and  in  the 
j(determination  of  the  precise  moment  when  we  ought  to  interpose 
jvwith  instrumental  help,  that  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner 
fappears. 


ON  THEIR  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT. 

I The  worst  of  consequences  arise,  no  doubt,  from  the  neglect  or 
(ejection  of  instruments,  where  they  are  really  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  ; bruises,  slougliings,  inflammations,  suppura- 
[jons,  aiK^the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  deaili  of  the  cliild,  may 
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all  be  the  result ; nevertheless,  the  cases  in  which  patients  may 
suffer  because  instruments  have  not  been  employed  when  they  have 
really  been  required,  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  their  occurrence, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  men,  in  general  practice,  to  err 
frequently  even  in  abstaining  altogether  from  the  use  of  instru- 
ments in  all  cases.  In  truth,  if  you  go  down  into  the  country,  even 
without  the  lever  and  forceps,  you  may  be  in  practice  aconsidei- 
able  time  before  you  find  your  need  of  them  ; though,  as  youi 
circle  of  action  enlarges,  you  arc  likely  to  feel  the  want  of  these 
arms  at  last.  If  you  must  err,  then,  take  my  advice,  and  err 
rather  by  the  neglect  or  rejection  of  instruments  than  by  their  too 
frequent  use,  for  the  cases  in  which  you  may  use  instrumeiits 
without  need,  are  as  numerous  as  the  cases  that  may  fall  under 
your  care,  with  the  exception  of  the  very,  very  few,  in  which  these 
weapons  are  really  required.  In  the  common  course  of  practice, 
great  evil  results  from  using  instriinienls  where  they  are  not 
required:  young  men,  who  feel  they  have  skill  enough  to  manage 
these  implements,  sometimes  feel,  too,  a prurient  propensity  to 
have  recourse  to  their  use.  When,  however,  you  lay  your  hand 
upon  the  tractor  or  forceps,  remember  that  the  accoucheur  who 
is  meddlesome  may  be  guilty  of  occasioning  laceration  of  the 
perineum,  rupture  of  the  vagina,  compression  and  death  of  the 
child,  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  many  other 
fatal  consequences,  which  I have  myself  bad  occasion  to  see  ; a 
list  of  offences,  surely,  sufficient  to  alarm  the  prudent. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  CASF.S  REQUIRING  THEM. 

To  individuals  it  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  that  obstetric  instru- 
ments should  exist,  though  to  the  sex  at  large  it  is,  perhaps,  an  evil 
and  a curse ; for,  if  we  were  to  take  the  aggregate  of  all  the  evi 
and  all  the  good  which  results  from  the  use  of  instruments,  I do 
believe  it  would  be  found  that  the  total  evil  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  advantage  derived  from  this  artificial  assistance.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you,  not  merely  to  learn  o 
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use  instruments,  for  if  unskilful  in  using  them,  in  a large  town  at 
least,  you  may  often  procure  assistance  ; but  it  is  of  the  hiffhest 
importance,  that  you  should,  moreover,  learn  to  know  the  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  them  is  required,  so  that,  whether  you  operate 
yourself,  or  choose  to  put  in  requisition  the  assistance  of  others, 
you  may  be  able  to  select  cases  which  are  fitting,  and  to  ascertain 
too  the  proper  moment  for  action. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  SOMETIMES  ALLOWABLE. 


If  an  accoucheur  of  much  experience,  engaged  in  a very  large 
practice,  can  administer  the  lever  with  great  dexterity,  I could 
I pardon  him  for  using  tliis  instrument  occasionally  to  save  a little 

I time,  provided  he  feel  fully  satisfied  that  he  can  operate  without 
i injury  to  the  mother  or  her  offspring.  A sort  of  amnesty  may, 

II  think,  be  extended  to  the  man  who  does  this  ; yet,  after  all,  the 
{practice  is  not  be  commended;  and,  as  to  the  administration  of 
i instruments  pragmatically  and  officiously,  and  where  any  danger 

imay  result,  we  must  all  agree  that  it  ought  never  once  to  be 
t thought  of. 

So  also,  in  consultation  practice,  you  will  sometimes  be  called  to 
(cases  m which  the  friends  are  anxious ; and  the  practitioner  is  worn 
, (out  by  harassment  of  many  hours  at  the  bed-side,  with  a mind  full  of 
{perplexity  ; the  patient  herself,  especially  if  she  has  been  delivered 
iby  instruments  before,  is  importunately  desirous  that  instruments 
imay  be  employed  again.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I have  myself,  in 
ssome  instances,  had  recourse  to  the  forceps,  and  delivered  the 
ivwoman  with  safety;  nevertheless,  I have  considered  myself  culpa- 
I bbk  for  so  doing.  The  mere  desire  of  the  woman,  or  of  the  accou- 
ccheurwhohas  been  previously  in  attendance,  or  of  the  friends 
jlthemselves,  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
luuse  the  instruments,  for  life  may  be  at  stake,  and  you  are  not  to 
recommend  instruments  in  an  adulatory  manner,  merely  to  flatter 

|the  feelings,  but  because,  in  reason,  you  perceive  that  they  are 
j^peremptorily  required. 
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Wlicn  women  arc  narrow  in  the  pelvis,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  have  been  repeatedly  before  delivered  by  tbe  use  of  the 
lever  or  forceps;  six  or  eight  children,  perhaps,  having  been  born, 
all  of  them  under  instrumental  practice,  Now,  if  a skilful  and  for- 
bearing obstetrician,  one  not  meddlesome,  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  the  woman,  that  is  a strong  presumptive  argument  why  you 
should  use  instruments  again  ; but  after  all,  it  is  only  a presumptive 
argument,  deserving  to  be  considered  as  a make-weigbt  in  tbe  scale, 
but  nothing  more.  A woman  may  have  born  six  cbildren,  all  under 
the  use  of  instruments,  and  yet  the  seventh  may  not  re(inirc  tlicir 
employment,  because  the  child,  born  prematurely,  may  be  of  smail 
size ; because,  too,  it  may  lie  one  of  twins  or  triplets ; because  fiom 
otber  causes,  it  may  be  unusually  soft  and  small. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

When  engaged  in  practice,  you  will,  no  doubt,  feel  disposed  to 
determine  respecting  the  necessity  for  instrumental  aid,  by  making 
your  measurements  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  preliminary  parts,  I en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  you  how  the  pelvis  is  to  be  measured  ■*  nor 
would  I bave  this  measurement  more  csiiecially  at  the  brim,  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  to  be  neg- 
lected. Ncvertbeless,  I bave  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  and  I say 
satisfaction,  because  the  declaration  implies  a diminution  of  diffi- 
culties, that  it  is  not  by  tbe  nicer  measurement  of  the  pelvis  that 
you  are  to  decide  upon  those  cases  in  which  you  arc  to  use  the 
embryospastic  instruments.  If  tbe  pelvis  be  contracted,  or  dis- 
torted in  a high  degree,  you  may  often,  on  examination,  ascertain, 
at  once,  that  unassisted  delivery  is  impossible;  but,  in  general, 
when  the  tractor  or  forceps  are  proposed,  the  contractions  are  small. 
Now,  in  these  nice  cases  ; to  determine  within  a line  or  two  what 
is  the  measure  of  the  pelvis,  must  often  be  a point  of  difficulty  to 
tbe  experienced,  and  not  infrequently,  beyond  the  skill  of  an  ordi- 


• See  “ Means  of  ascertaining  tlie  Kinils  of  Pelves,”  p.  1 1- 
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nary  practitioner ; and,  moreover,  if  the  pelvis  be  measured  with 

I unhoped-for  exactitude,  we  must  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the 
hbulk  of  the  head,  which  is  very  various.  It  is  true,  this  enquiry 
imight  be  ascertained  by  carrying  the  whole  hand  into  the  uterus ; 
Ibut  then  this  is  an  operation  of  danger,  and  should  never  be  had 
rrecourse  to  if  avoidable.  On  these  accounts  tberefore,  although, 
ccertainly  the  examination  of  the  pelvis  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 

II  should  not  advise  you  to  take  principally  from  these  measure- 
inients  the  determination  whether  you  will,  or  not,  have  recourse  to 
(iinstruments. 

appearance  of  dangerous  symptoms. 

The  appearance  of  any  dangerous  symptoms  is  sometimes  adduced 
I lis  an  argument  for  the  use  of  instruments,  and  I allow  its  force,  pro- 
■h'lded  the  symptoms  arise  from  the  prolongation  of  the  labour  ; and 
llelivery  seems  to  be  tbe  only  effectual  means  of  overcoming  those 
langerous  symptons.  If  there  is  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ; collapse 
ff  tbe  strength  ; irritability  of  the  nerves;  restlessness;  a rising 
culse,  mounting  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
i iwenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  in  the  minute,  all  these  are  certainly  strong 

■ rgumeuts  for  having  recourse  to  instruments. 

PROLONGATION  OF  THE  LABOUR. 

The  mere  prolongation  of  the  labour,  too,  is  certainly  a reason, 
otl  a good  one,  for  the  use  of  instruments.*  You  should  measure 
.e  term  from  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and  the  diseharge  of  the 

■ luor  nmn]i,  that  being  the  epoch,  or  time,  at  which  the  heavier 
•ess, .re  begins  to  bear  „p„„  th„  softer  parts  ; after  which,  there- 
-re,  this  pressure  is  likely  to  become  injurious.  Now,  it  may  bo 


li  ■ I ' fT  T’  .in  early  use  of  instruments,  and  oppose  the 

- cples  of  the  school  of  patience,  who  would  leave  all  to  nature.  Hamilton  held,  that  twenty, 
hours  of  real  labour  should  el.apse  before  we  interfere;  Burns  is  of  the  same  opinion  when 

Zr::“r  xr " ^ a!;;; 
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laid  down  as  a sort  of  general  rule,  that  no  woman  should  he  left 
in  strong  labour  for  more  than  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
discharge  of  the  waters ; I say  in  strong  labour,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  liquor  amnii,  for  if  the  water  be  not  escaped,  and  no  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  apparent,  it  matters  little  whether  she  have 
been  in  labour  for  a week  or  a day ; in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  But  if,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water,  the  woman  have  been  in  strong  labour  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  she  ought  to  be  delivered  on  two 
accounts:  first,  because  after  fruitless  labour  for  so  many  hours, 
subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  natural  efforts  will  expel  the 
child  ; and,  secondly,  because  where  labour  is  suffered  to  run  on 
beyond  a certain  time,  even  though  no  danger  has  yet  appeared, 
of  a sudden,  sometimes,  when  all  seems  fair  and  smooth,  the  vessel 
strikes  and  founders  ; the  pulse  rises  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  a minute,  the  countenance  falls,  and 
speedily,  or  in  a few  hours  afterwards,  the  woman  dies.  In  these 
cases  there  are  usually  extensive  bruisings,  and  now  and  then  very 
extensive  l&cemtions,  of  the  womb* 


CONCLUSION. 

The  eenci-al  indication  which  I have  just  gone  through,  I have 
not  mentioned  with  the  view  that  you  may  be  guided  hy  them,  hut 
rather  to  prevent  you  from  being  misied.  The  prolongation  o 
the  labour,  and  the  attack  of  dangerous  symptoms.  I looK 
upon  as  a valid  argument  in  support  of  the  use  of  instruments 
But  the  convenience  of  the  accoucheur,  the  wish  of  the  patient 
or  friends,  the  use  of  instruments  in  former  labours,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  pelvis,  are  all  inconclusive  reasons,  and  will  not 
alone  bear  you  out  in  the  employment  of  instrumental  assistance 
The  rule,  which,  after  as  much  consideration  as  I have  been  a 
to  give  the  subject,  and  which  I should  recommend  you  to  fol 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  until  you  have  found  for  yourse 
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|l  a better  is  the  following;  if  a woman  have  not  been  in  labour 
I!  for  twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  discharge  of  the 
id  liquor  amnii,  and  no  dangerous  symptoms  arc  manifest,  you  ought 
• I not  to  interfere : Why  should  you  ? Why  not  wait  ? A meddlc- 
jissomeobstetricyis  bad.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient 
nlhave  been  m strong  labour  for  twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours, 
i|<or,  independently  of  this  strong  labour  for  so  many  hours,  if 
(|(dangerous  symptoms  are  apparent,  to  be  relieved  effectually  by 
Jidelivery  only,  let  your  tractor  or  forceps  bo  employed ; for 
ijialthougb  it  be  true,  that  the  use  of  them  is  at  all  times  an  evil, 
||\yet,  under  these  circumstances,  to  use  them  is  a smaller  evil  than 
.jito  refrain.  If  the  case  be  of  intermediate  character,  in  which 
litthe  arguments  for  delivery,  or  the  contrary,  may  he  so  very  nicely 
ijtoalanced,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed,  it  may  not 
:|bbe  very  easy  to  take  your  resolution.  What  then  is  to  be  done 
t^ere  ? Why,  in  this  dilemma,  the  degree  of  your  instrumental 
iffekill  should  decide  ; provided  you  are  skilful  in  handling  instru- 
I^cnts,  make  use  of  them  if  you  please  ; hut  should  you  he  wantincr 
! nn  dexterity,  Bien  give  a fair  trial  to  the  natural  efforts,  and  if  they 
I aail  you,  call  in  further  assistance.* 


SECTION  XXXV. 

ON  CRANIOTOMY  INSTRUMENTS. 


Of  all  11.0  obstetric  operations,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  mo.-e 
. ..sily  performed,  than  that  of  perforation  ; and  many  a life,  I fear, 

••  Abuotlance  Of  instance,  might  be  produced,  of  women,  who  from.-,  hasty  and  imnrone 
tsof  instruments,  have  been  placed  in  a state  of  ih  . ^ * improper 

!...n,  ,s.„  ™ T T*" 

sir.  N„  lu™  s.  , ao.br,  ,b„  .bna,..,.  ii...  b“',r.,r.".o,Mra’  bT 

' “e  interference  with  instruments.  Now  snrpiv  nn#»»‘  i*  y prema- 

1 pain,  has  been  occ.isioned  eilherto  the  mother  or  the  child  bv  his  imo-.i- 
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has  fallen  a sacriRce  to  this  facility  of  execution.  Of  all  the  ope- 
rations of  our  art,  however,  there  is  none  more  dreadful,  not  to  say 
more  awful ; for  call  it  embryotomy,*  craniotomy ,+  cephalotomy,^ 
or  hy  whatever  elegant  term  you  please,  in  this  operation  a dagger 
is  struck  into  the  head  of  an  innocent  child,  often  still  living,  and 
the  brains  being  reduced  to  a soft  pulp,  are  suffered  to  escape  at  the 
opening.  Much  evil,  and  some  good,  arises  in  society,  from  not 
calling  things  hy  their  right  names.  This  practice,  however,  I am 
aware,  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  cannot  be  amended. 
Hellenize  then,  and  Latinize,  as  much  as  you  please,  “ suave 
sonat,”  but  never  suffer  a polished  and  classical  appellation  to 
bring  before  your  minds  an  idea  of  this  operation,  divested  of  that 
salutary  horror  with  which  I conceive  it  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
contemplated.  Dreadful,  however,  as  the  operation  is,  the  safety 
of  the  mother  § sometimes  peremptorily  requires  its  performance. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  murderous  operation  are,  the 
perforator,  to  open  the  head  and  break  down  its  contents ; the 
crotchet,  or  sharp  hook ; the  craniotomy  forceps,  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  two  pair  ; and  the  blunt  hook. 


* Embryotomy  :-From  emiruon,  a fetus;  and  Tc/tvo;,  trtuno,  to  cut. 

+ Craniotomy  :-From  the  skull;  and  lefivio,  temnS,Xo  cut. 

t Cephalotomy:-From  ke0a\t?,  tep/mte.  the  head ; and  -repviO,  f ' 

^ It  is  an  estahlished  obstetric  rule,  that  no  woman  should  die  undeiivered,  and  that  atte 
must  he  made  to  save  her  and  the  infant,  or  to  save  one  at  the  destruction  of  the  othe  . 
last  question,  whether  it  was  lawfui  to  destroy  one  life  to  save  the  other! 
doctors  of  theology,  atthe  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1G48;  who 

neither  ought  to  be  destroyed,  nor  assisted ; and  their  decision  was  as  foilot^^s,- 

sigu6s  Docteurs  en  thdologie  de  ia  faculty  de  Paris,  sommes  d’avis  que  ^ P 

Penfant  sansie  tuer,  Ton  nepeut  sans  pdchd  mortei  le  tlrer;  et  qu’en  ‘ ^ 

la  maiime  de  St.  Ambroise,  ei  alteri  aubvenin  non  potest  nUi  aUer  Uda  ur 

m invare  ” This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  present. 

i the  water  touched  any  part  of  the  infant’s  coverings.  In  this  country,  the 
generally  in  favour  of  embryotomy,  whether  thechild  he  alive  or  not,  as 
of  the  mother  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  French,  German,  and  American  accoucb 
in  favour  of  the  Ciesarian  operation.  Dr.  Dpan's  Midwifery. 
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PERFORATOR, 

The  perforator,  is  designed  to  be  passed  through  the  child’s  head 
by  a sort  of  semi-rotatory  boring  action,  the  same  which  you  would 
adopt  in  perforating  a piece  of  board  with  an  awl ; the  aperture 
being  enlarged  afterwards  by  dilatation,  for  which  purpose  the 
blades,  while  lying  in  the  opening,  are  separated  from  each  other. 
One*  of  the  first  instruments  employed  for  embryotomic  perfora- 
tion, was  a pair  of  large  scissors,  recommended  by  Smellie,  and  alter 
1 all  perhaps,  if  armed  with  shoulders,  and  committed  to  cautious 
land  dexterous  hands  only,  it  is  one  of  the  best  contrivances 
can  employ,  foi  the  cutting  edge  of  the  scissors  has  its 
1 advantages.  Since  the  time  of  Smellie,  however,  the  form 
(Of  the^  instrument  has  been  modified.  The  instrument  now  re- 
(ceived  into  British  practice  opens  and  shuts  like  scissors,  and,  like 
tthem,  is  generally  formed  with  a double  point.  But  Mr.  Lowdell, 
oof  Stamford  Street,  has,  in  my  opinion,  made  a considerablj 
iiraprovement  m the  instrument,  and  this,  too,  very  simply,  by  -iving 
nt  a single  point,  so  that  it  enters  the  head  with  more  ease  and 
eexpedition,  rendering  the  operation  safer  to  the  mother,  and  more 
sspeedily  extinguishing  the  remains  of  life  in  the  child.  To  prevent 
ithe  blades  from  entering  the  cranium  too  far,  about  one  inch  and  a 

jquarter  from  the  point,  they  are  formed  with  a check,  or  shoulder, 
tbeyond  which  they  cannot  be  pushed. 

Some  perfcalors  are  made  very  light  and  elegant,  qnalities 
winch  I do  not  myself  approve.  A slight  instrument,  is  apt  to 
*e„d  the  shank,  or  break;  besides,  a roughness  of  appear- 
ance  well  becomes  the  austere  duties  n.|.ich  it  is  designed  to  dis- 
-oharge.  Tire  instruu.ent  should  be  thick  and  strong  enough  in  the 
ihanks  for  sometimes  yon  have  to  open  heads  which  are  very  firmly 
.-.sstfied  ; and  where  that  is  the  case,  if  the  head  resists  much, there 
•s  danger,  lest  the  handles  should  give  way.  In  choosing  a perfo 
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ralor,  take  care  tl.at  the  joint  is  very  Bn...  otl.er.visc,  wl.o..  O.e  .n- 
strument  is  in  action,  disruption  and  dislocation  may  occur  It  is 
better,  too,  that  the  blades  at  the  joint  should  not  touch  each  other 
laterally,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  vagina  may  be  inclosed  and 
injured  there.  Except  the  point,  all  other  parts  of  the  instrumen 

should  be  smooth  and  rounded. 

CRANIOTOMY  FORCEPS. 

Tl.o  ancient  accoucheurs  were  possessed  of  an  instrument  called 
the  rortruM  amlU.  .vliicl.  was,  in  effect,  the  craniotomy  forceps. 

In  tl.e  mutations  of  fashion,  this  instrumet  became  obsolete,  being 
superseded  by  the  crotchet,  till  it  ivas  again  i..troduced  by  my  valued 
predecessor.  After  laying  open  the  bead.  Dr.  Haigbtou  was  accus- 
tomed sometimes  to  make  use  of  a pair  of  lithotomy  /mceps, 
armed  with  teeth.  Dr.  Davis,  of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square 
who  has  bestowed  a great  deal  of  laudable  exertion  on  the  subject 
of  instrumental  obstetricy,  has  very  nnicb  improved 
strument  of  Haighton,  not  sufSciently  powerful  in  less  skilful  hands 
than  his  own.  The  forceps  of  Haighton’s  contrivance  has  a great 
number  of  teeth  on  one  of  the  blades  ; these  teeth,  however,  being 
faulty,  because  they  are  too  short  and  delicate  and  apt  of  con- 
sequence  to  bend  and  wear  away  under  corrosion,  becoming  the  eby 
unfit  to  pierce  the  bones  as  intended.  Corresponding  with  these 
dental  processes,  there  are  on  the  other  blade,  apertures  into  wl.icl 
the  teeth  are  received,  us  in  sockets ; and  thus,  when  the  instru- 
ment acts  as  intended,  they  pass  through  the  bone,  giving  a hold 
sufficiently  secure.  The  instrument  contrived  by  Haighton, 
cl,  imnroved  by  Dr.  Davis,  has  been  still  further  perfected  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  Old  Fish  Street,  a gentleman  who,  to  omit  bis  other 
instruments,  has  produced  the  best  pair  of  craniotomy  forceps  tha 
I tow  ot  Ind  which  I now  always  use.  In  his  instrument  there  m 
no  display  of  elegance,  but  it  is  largo,  strong,  '''I  y 

On;neblade^.hte- 
like  the  incisor  of  a rabbit,  ii  i ma> 
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comparison  ; and  in  the  other  blade  arc  three  cavities  in  appo- 
**  sition  with  these,  into  which  they  pass,  after  thoroughly  piercing 
: the  bones,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  lest  the  forceps  should  slip 
away.  Besides  these  processes,  there  arc  several  which  arc  smaller, 
designed  to  give  you  a hold  of  the  scalp.  To  me,  however,  these 
: smaller  teeth,  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  for  if  you  have  a good 
hold  of  the  bone,  the  hold  of  the  scalp,  not  of  much  importance, 
ii  will  also  be  secure.  The  three  large  chisel  teeth  constitute,  in  my 
opinion,  the  great  excellence  of  Holmes’s  forceps. 

CROTCHET. 

A third  instrument,  generally  used  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
country  too,  for  the  extraction  of  the  head  after  perforation,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  contrivance  of  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
il  cannot,  perhaps,  be  rejected  from  practice  altogether,  is  the 
I crotchet.  This  instrument,  of  curved  shank,  furnished  with  a 
1 large  handle,  and  a hooked  extremity,  broad  and  bluntly  pointed, 
i is  designed  to  be  employed  as  a hook  externally,  or  within  the  head, 
in  the  way  I shall  presently  explain. 

BLUNT  HOOK. 

Another  instrument,  not  frequently  required,  however,  is  the 
blunt  hook  as  it  is  called.  Of  this  instrument  I have  to  remark, 
that  its  shank  ought  to  be  strong,  its  handle  large,  its  shorter  arm 
not  longer  than  necessary,  to  give  a secure  hold  of  the  axilla  and 
' arm,  or  any  other  part  on  which  it  may  be  applied.  Bluntness 
; is  another  desirable  quality,  whence  its  name  ; a point  is  useless 
i and  therefore  tO'  he  condemned.* 


I • The  blunt  books  useil  for  tlie  extraction  of  the  fostus  Lave  not  all  the  same  shape;  some 
represent  a curve  more  or  less  open ; others  form  with  the  principal  branch  of  the  instrument 
almost  a right  angle.  The  handle  is  commonly  made  of  wood.  The  hook,  bent  at  an  acute 
angle,  is  destined  to  be  applied  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm-pit,  when  the  shoulders  are  retained 

' in  the  pelvis,  and  the  fingers  cannot  reach.  It  will  also  serve  to  extract  the  knees  at  the 
inferior  strait;  and  it  may  be  applied  in  the  mouth  to  finish  the  extraction  of  the  head,  after 

I I turning  a dead  child.  The  recttingular  hook  Is  destined  solely  for  the  bend  of  the  hip,  in  (he 
1 1 breech  positions  at  tlic  inferior  strait.  M.  Desormeaux  thinks  that  the  fingers  will  frequently 

serve  instead  of  the  blunt  hook.  Dr.  Hyaii*H  Midwifery. 
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SECTION  XXXVI. 

CRANrOTOMV  IN  CASES  OF  SLIGHT  CONTRACTION. 

Our  remarks  on  the  different  instruments  of  embryotomy  con- 
cluded, we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  operation  itself, 
dividing  it  for  the  convenience  of  observation,  into  two  varieties, 
that,  I mean,  in  which  the  want  of  room  is  inconsiderable,  and  that 
variety  in  which  we  have  to  act  upon  a pelvis  contracted  an  is- 
torted  in  high  degree  ; and  first  of  craniotomy,  in  those  cases  m 
which  the  contraction  of  the  pelvis  is  less  considerable. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PERFORATOR. 

If  the  contraction  of  the  pelvis  he  slight,  and  cianiotomy  he 
em.ired,  those  who  are  in  the  hohit  of  using  long  forceps  will 
prohahly  have  first  made  trial  of  this  powerful  instrument  before 
they  have  recourse  to  the  destruction  of  the  child ; and,  .f  it  so 
happen  that  the  long  forceps  are  still  applied  to  the  head  at  a 
time  when  craniotomy  is  proposed,  it  will  he  hotter  st.l  to  lenv 
the  instrument  on  the  cranium,  as  its  operation  may  afterwards 
tend  to  facilitate  both  the  operation  itself  and  the  subsequent  ab- 
straction of  the  fmtus.  In  such  cases,  I would  recommend  you  to 
close  tl.e  blades  of  the  forceps  as  forcibly  as  may  be,  so  as  0 
torpify  the  feelings  by  producing  a sort  of  coma,  the  handles 
the  forceps  being  afterwards  tied  very  firmly.  This  done  lu  coni- 
mencing  the  operation,  you  take  the  perforator  in  the  right  har  d 
and  pass  two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  up  to  the  sagittal 
suture,  feeling  the  suture,  if  possible,  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  may 
be  readily  felt.  Well,  then,  conducting  the  iiistrumciit  along  i 
fingers,  at  length  you  reach  the  sagittal  suture,  great  care  being 
taken  :ot  to  touch  any  other  part,  and  by  a semi-rotatory  inoUou 
you  very  readily  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  cranium 
mice  euLed,  without  the  sinallost  delay  for  the  op- 

tion is  accomplished  tlie  better,  lay  hold  of  the  two  handles  of 
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perforator,  and  draw  them  apart  from  each  other  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  laceration,  a free  opening  facilitating  the  operation  greatly. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  escaping  when  the 
aperture  is  dilated,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful,  on  entering  the 
cranium,  to  press  the  blades  onward  to  the  shoulders  of  the  in- 
srument,  so  as  to  bring  these  shoulders  into  contact  with  the  scalp 
and  cranial  bones,  when  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
displaced.  In  general,  I believe,  one  laceration  will  lay  the  head 
open  to  a sufficient  extent ; if,  however,  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  size  of  the  aperture,  you  may  introduce  the  instrument  a 
second  time,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  first  opening;  and  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  enlarging  by  dilatation,  you  may  lay  the 
second  opening  into  the  first,  forming  what  is  denominated  the 
crucial  laceration.  The  great  object  which  you  seek  here  is  a 
free  opening  into  the  cranium,  and,  in  using  the  perforator,  of  this 
object  you  should  never  be  forgetful. 


IMMEDIATELY  DEMOLISH  THE  BRAIN. 

The  head,  then,  being  laid  open  in  the  above  manner,  with  all 
practicable  promptitude  carry  your  instrument  into  the  brain,  and 
demolish  its  structure  completely,  so  that  if,  unhappily,  there  be 
any  life  remaining  in  the  child,  all  feeling  may  be  destroyed  at 
once.  Let  the  demolition  be  complete — let  the  brain  be  converted 
into  a perfect  pulp.  Feel  what  reluctance  you  may  before  you 
begin  this  terrible  operation — the  more  the  better — but  when  you 
have  once  begun,  proceed  promptly,  without  flinching— it  is  too 
late  to  look  back.  In  demolishing  the  brain,  it  is  desirable  that 
you  should  break  up  the  basis  as  early  as  practicable,  for  this  part, 
I suspect,  is  more  immediately  connected  with  vitality.  Cases  have 
happened  in  which  the  cranium  has  been  opened,  and  part  of  its 
contents  have  been  removed,  the  child  coming  into  the  Avorld  alive, 
to  look,  as  it  were,  into  the  face  of  the  operator,  and  reproach  him 
with  his  cruel  ignorance,  or  negligence.  The  very  image  of  these 
horrors  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  curdle.  Never  lay  the  head 
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open,  unless  there  be  an  absolute  need  for  it ; but  when  you  do, 
when  you  must  craniotomise,  let  all  your  operations  be  effectually 
performed. 


abstracting  the  f(et{js. 


When  in  this  manner  you  have  laid  open  the  head  and  pulpified 
the  brain,  it  next  becomes  your  duty  to  abstract  the  feetus.  This 

you  may  sometimes  accomplish  with  the  long  forceps;  the  instru- 
ment, however,  being  very  liable  to  become  displaced  in  conse- 
quence of  a collapse  of  the  bones,  and  this  more  especially  if 
the  resistance  be  considerable.  If,  however,  the  difficulty  be 
small,  the  foetal  head  may  be  abstracted  in  this  manner  without 
much  difficulty  ; but  if  the  long  forceps  lose  their  place,  the  head 
not  descending,  you  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  craniotomy 


forceps. 

Before  you  introduce  the  craniotomy  forceps,  I would  have  you 
ascertain  with  care  what  is  the  precise  obstacle  that  precludes  the 
descent  of  the  head.  Generally  there  is,  in  these  cases,  a small 
distortion  of  the  pelvis ; let  this  distortion,  then,  be  clearly 
detected  ; commonly  it  lies  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  the  ace- 
tabulum. Frequently,  however,  there  is  a mere  want  of  room  from 
before  backwards,  the  symphysis  pubis  approaching  the  back  of 
the  pelvis,  no  distortion  accompanying.  Well,  having  ascertained 
the  difficulty,  slide  up  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ; and, 
of  these  two  fingers,  place  one  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
and  the  other  on  the  outside ; and  then  adjusting  the  instrument 
with  those  two  fingers,  you’ lay  one  blade  within  the  head,  an 
tlm  other  externally,  so  as  to  get  tiie  cranial  bones  within  he 
blades  Before  closing  the  instrument  examine  very  carefully, 
for  vou  should  not  proceed  with  haste  here,  and  satisfy 
that  no  portion  of  the  mother  is  included  between  the  blade  • 
You  had^ better  ask  the  woman  if  you  occasion  pain,  for  in  these 
will  »'ive  but  little  uneasiness  if  you  operate 
a further  ev.^^^^ 
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j not  including  any  of  the  softer  parts.  Satisfied  of  this,  you  then 
I close  the  blades  very  firmly,  piercing  the  bones  with  the  dentiform 
( processes  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  render  the  hold  secure.  This 
1 step  of  the  operation  effected,  you  then  draw  down,  co-operating 
; during  the  pains,  if  there  be  any,  as  these  will  be  found  of  great 
■I  service.  In  drawing,  too,  it  is  desirable  that  the  tending  of 
ij  the  bearing  should  lie  in  a line  stretching  from  the  umbilicus  to 
Ij  the  point  of  the  coccyx  and  the  perineum,  great  care  being  taken 
i|  not  to  injure  this  part,  for,  when  you  are  bringing  the  head 
i|  through  the  brim,  this  line  may  be  considered,  practically,  as 
j|  representing  the  axis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  you  must 
!j  direct  your  efforts  accoi'dingly.  The  ordinary  craniotomy  forceps 
i|  will  fiequently  slip  away;  I should,  therefore,  recommend  you  to 
i|  use  those  improved  by  Mr.  Holmes;  even  the  best  contrived  in- 
ji  strument  may  slip,  bringiug  along  with  it  the  portion  of  bone  to 
I which  it  is  fixed  ; a grave  accident,  because  the  edges  and  points 
I of  this  piece  of  bone,  if  you  are  off  your  guard,  may  lacerate  the 
} passage.  When,  therefore,  you  are  drawing  with  the  craniotomy 

I forceps,  I would  further  recommend  you  to  lay  all  the  fingers  of 
j the  left  hand  in  the  vagina,  in  apposition  with  the  instrument,  so 
i.  that,  should  the  forceps  slip,  your  hand  alone  may  suffer,  the  woman 
ii  being  protected.  For  the  sake  of  the  patient,  and  for  the  sake  of 
H your  own  hand  also,  I would  advise  you  to  abstract  with  caution, 
|i  always  prompt  and  in  readiness  to  stop  short  in  your  effort  should 
('  the  iustiument,  or  bones,  seem  disposed  to  give  way. 

\ ou  will  now  and  then  find  the  head  lying  so  high  in  the  pelvis, 

: that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  apply  the  instrument  in  any  way  over  the 

II  bones  ; or  if  you  do  obtain  a hold,  the  hold  is  marginal  and  im- 
perfect,  and  the  forceps  are  apt  to  slip  away.  Now  your  better 

i;  practice  here,  is  to  have  two  pair  of  forceps,  and  this  number  I 
‘ generally  carry  with  me;  and  applying  your  first  pair  somewhat 
insecurely,  you  may  still  draw  the  head  down  a part  of  the  way, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  extract  it  altogether.  Having 
accomplished  this,  you  may  then  take  the  second  pair  of  forceps, 

> and  drawing  the  bones  down  with  the  first  instrument  you  may 
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bring  the  bones  thoroughly  within  the  gripe  of  the  second  pair, 
obtaining,  in  this  manner,  a firmer  hold,  which  may  enable  you  to 
act  with  power  and  effect.  When  the  second  pair  of  forceps  has 
been  applied,  the  first  may  be  taken  away. 

In  using  the  craniotomy  forceps,  all  these  minute  points  are 
well  worth  your  attention : get  a secure  hold  of  the  head  with  the 
instrument,  and  guard  against  its  detachment  by  slipping ; be 
prepared  for  the  escape  of  the  instrument,  whether  alone,  or  with 
a portion  of  the  bones  ; draw  down  during  the  pains,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  the  uterus ; 
and,  above  all,  take  care  when  you  apply  the  instrument,  that  you 
include  the  parts  of  the  cranium  only,  and  not  a part  of  the  mother 

also a nicety  not  always  unattended  with  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 

it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  what  are  parts  of  the  child, 
and  what  are  of  the  mother,  more  especially  when  the  head  lies 

high  up. 


ABSTRACTION  BY  THE  CROTCHET. 

The  craniotomy  forceps  failing,  you  may  endeavour  to  abstract 
the  head  with  another  instrument  of  no  small  power  ; and  this 
other  instrument  is  the  crotchet,  pretty  generally  known  to  ob- 
stetricians. Now  this  instrument,  the  crotchet,  may  be  applied 
either  externally  or  internally  ; and  the  latter  being  the  safer,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  better  mode.  I cannot  designate,  or  mark  out 
to  you,  any  one  particular  part  of  the  head,  as  a bearing  point,  on 
which  the  instrument  may  be  placed;  but  I may  observe,  that 
passing  it  into  the  cranial  aperture  with  the  right  hand,  and  guiding 
it  with  the  left,  you  may  move  it  about  till  it  fastens  on  some  part 
either  of  the  basis  cranii,  or  of  those  bones  which  form  the  other 
parts  of  the  receptacle  for  the  brain.  When  you  have,  in  this 
manner,  secured  a hold  with  your  crotchet,  of  course  there  is 
always  a danger,  lest  the  instrument  should  slip  away,  either  alone 
or  with  part  of  the  bones,  and  therefore  you  are  to  pass  your  fingers 
into  the  vagina  before  you  draw,  placing  the  hand  so  as  to  receive 
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the  point  of  the  instrument  if  it  siip,  being  continually  on  your 
ij  guard  against  its  slipping,  and  careful  to  stop  promptly,  when  you 
ji  find  it  disposed  to  give  way.  As  in  using  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
i so  here  in  drawing,  let  the  tendency  of  your  effort  be  in  the  axis  of 
li  the  pelvis  ; ascertain  what  is  the  difficulty,  if  possible,  and  if  there 
ij  be  any  uterine  pains,  take  advantage  of  their  co-operation. 


j ABSTRACTION  BY  THE  FINGER. 

i In  cases  where  the  crotchet*  does  not  succeed  in  withdrawing 
j|  the  bones,  there  is  yet  a third  expedient  to  be  adopted  ; and  that 
!l  is  the  abstraction  of  the  cranium  with  the  fingers,  by  means  of  the 
ij  scalp  and  the  bones.  If,  as  some  are,  you  chance  to  be  strong  in 
.j  the  fingers,  lay  hold  of  the  scalp  or  skin,  which  you  may  find 
|l  hanging  through  the  pelvis,  and  by  this  exert  your  extractive  force. 

When  thus  drawn,  the  scalp,  which  is  sometimes  pretty  firm,  may 
i have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the  bones  together ; and  thus 
1 getting  them  all  included  within  a small  compass,  you  draw  down 
i with  better  success.  I have  seen  an  operator  succeed  in  this  way, 
|i  where  the  craniotomy  forceps  had  been  previously  tried  with  little 
|i  avail.  By  one  or  other  of  these  means,  then,  by  the  forceps  or 
li  the  crotchet,  or  the  immediate  action  of  the  fingers  ; and  especially 
i where  there  is  not  much  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  may 
1 generally  be  abstracted,  and  this  frequently  with  little  difficulty, 
i!  Of  these  means,  the  fingers  are  the  safest ; and  next  to  these,  the 
i|  forceps  ; the  crotchet  is  powerful,  but  not  without  its  dangers. 


I ON  CASES  OF  DIFFICULT  ABSTRACTION. 

In  the  cases  of  slighter  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  I would  advise 
I you,  as  your  general  practice,  always  to  begin  the  extraction 


• Sometimes  an  extractor,  in  the  form  of  pincers,  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  crotchet;  or 
diOFerent  Ure-Ute>  have  been  proposed.  The  craniotomy  forceps,  at  present  used,  are  con- 
sidered  safer  U.an  these,  and  preferabie  to  the  crotchet.  A kind  of  double  crotcliet,  one  blade 
going  within,  and  another  with  prongs  going  without,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Davis. 

Vr.  Burn’s  Miituifery. 
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directly  after  you  have  laid  open  the  head,  and  thoroughly  pulpiRcd 
the  brain,  .Sometimes,  however,  you  will  find,  on  trial  of  all  these 
modes  of  abstraction,  that  still  the  head  will  not  descend  ; now 
what  is  to  be  done  here  ? Bleed  your  patient,  if  in  a state  of 
irritation,  according  to  her  strength,  and  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
sixteen  dunces  ; give  her  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  not  minims,  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  and  let  her  first  repose  a little,  aftenvards 
taking  her  pains  for  a few  hours  ; and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you 
may  find  the  head  much  lower  in  the  pelvis,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
more  easily  brought  away.  You  are  not  to  despair,  in  this  case, 
as  if  the  delivery  were  impracticable.  Violence,  remember,  has 
no  place  in  scientific  obstetricy  ; if  you  cannot  succeed  with  gentle 
efforts,  wait  to  see  what  nature  may  accomplish.  You  may  the 
rather  wait  for  the  operations  of  our  common  preceptress  and 
auxiliary  here,  because,  when  the  head  has  been  opened,  and  the 
brain  has  been  pulpified  and  discharged,  and  the  bones  are  become 
collapsed,  in  the  general,  a heavy  and  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
softer  parts  of  the  mother  will  cease,  and  delay,  therefore,  is  not 
likely  to  give  rise  to  their  further  contusion  and  mortification. 


OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SHOULDERS. 

After  the  cranium  has  passed  the  pelvis  with  difficulty,  we  some- 
times meet  with  no  small  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  shoulder, 
more  especially  if  the  pelvic  bones  be  more  distorted  and  contracted 

than  ordinary,  or  if  the  shoulders  be  unusually  broad. ^ r 

difficulty  may  be  surmounted  occasionally,  by  first  laying  hold  o 
the  remains  of  the  head,  and  drawing  down  the  shoulders  as  low  as 
may  be  and  then,  by  the  action  of  the  fingers,  abstracting  the  arms, 
a fracture  of  which  is  of  small  importance,  as  from  the  previous 
craniotomy,  the  child  is  utterly  dead  ; and  thus,  in  a manner  the 
arms  come  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  before  the  shoulders 
descend,  the  difficulty,  from  the  great  size  of  the  shoulders,  bei  g 
overcome.  If,  however,  you  cannot  succeed  m this  way,  you  may 
take  the  hlunthook,^n^  graspingthe  handle  in  the  right  hand,  while. 
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With  the  left,  you  direct  it  into  the  axilla,  you  then,  by  means  of  the 
instrument,  draw  down  the  one  axilla  ; afterwards  in  like  manner, 
fixing  it  upon  the  other,  and  drawing  this  away,  considerable  effort 
being  also  sometimes  required  for  this  purpose.  Should  you,  how- 
evci  fail  with  the  blunt  hoook,  the  only  further  effective  expedient 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  is  the  detachment  of  the  arm  from  the 
trunk,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  the  blunt 
hook,  or  a laige  perforator,  being  respectively  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  these  operations.  AVith  dexterous  practitioners,  how- 
ever, it  rarely  happens  that  measures  of  this  kind  are  really 
required. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 

CRANIOTOMY  IN  CASES  OF  CONSIDERABLE  CONTRACTION. 

1 In  consultation  practice,  more  especially,  you  will  now  and  then 
i be  called  upon  to  operate,  where  the  pelvis  is  contracted  in  a very 
I high  degree;  so  that  when  the  head  is  laid  open,  the  abstraction 
|i  may  still  be  attended  with  no  small  difiicultles.  Now  operating  in 
i!  these  cases,  in  which  the  pelvis  is  contracted  and  distorted  in  the 
j]  higher  degrees,  you  must  proceed  on  the  general  principles  al- 
ij  ready  prescribed,  only  with  some  little  modification.  If  it  is  obvious, 
I as  it  generally  will  be  in  those  cases,  that  you  must  lay  open  the’ 
:j  head  at  last,  it  is  desirable  that  the  operation  should  be  early  per- 
il formed,  in  order  that  you  yourself  may  be  fresh  and  unexhausted  ; 
;i  in  order,  also,  that  your  patient  may  not  be  exhausted,  or  otherwise 
'!  injured,  before  you  begin  to  operate,  so  as  to  be  worn  out  with  the 
I unavailing  efforts  of  delivery. 


i OPEN  THE  HEAD  FREELY. 

AVhen  it  is  clear  you  are  to  lay  open  the  head,  you  should  be 
|( careful  to  open  the  head  very  fully,  and  to  pulpify  the  brain  very 
It  completely.  This  is  necessary  even  in  ordinary  cases,  but  more 
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especially  in  those  now  under  consideration,  where,  unless  you  have 
evidently  opened  the  head  and  fully  pulpified  the  brain,  you  will 
not  have  that  complete  collapse  of  the  bones,  so  essential  to  a ready 
delivery,  for  parts  of  the  brain  will  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  and  room  must,  of  consequence,  he  lost.  The  brain  then 
pulpified  thoroughly,  and  the  opening  into  the  cranium  being  made 
as  capacious  as  may  he,  you  may  then  proceed  d.ixctly  to  the  ab- 
straction of  the  head,  taking  advantage  of  pains  if  there  be  any. 
Should  you  however  be  unsuccessful  in  these  attempts,  then  wait 
for  ten  or  twenty  hours  if  no  dangerous  symptoms  forbid,  and  under 
the  efforts  of  the  uterus,  the  remains  of  the  head  may  be  pushe 
into  the  inferior  parts  of  the  pelvis,  more  within  reach  of  your 
extracting  instrument. 


POSITION  OF  THE  FIETAL  HEAD. 

I„  all  cases,  but  more  especially  if  tbeic  be  uuusual  difBcalty, 
when  you  arc  briugi„s  away  Ibe  head,  the  posiliou  in  wlucb  you 
place  this  part  is  of  no  small  importance  ; and  l.appily  it  is  y no 
means  difficult,  but  rather  easy  to  place  it  in  the  position  most 

convenient  for  transmission. 

In  cases  whore  the  cranium  is  laid  open,  and  its  contents  are 
taken  away,  you  may  bring  down  the  basis  of  the  cranium  parallel 
with  the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; but  you  will  find  hcie, 
that,  in  this  position,  the  remains  of  the  head,  though  small  m bulk 
still  occupy  much  space  in  the  pelvis.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  if 
vou  bring  down  the  basis  of  the  scull  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  advantage  is  lost ; a position  of  the  head  more 
favourable,  and  very  iniportant  it  is  that  this  should  be  ““J 

at  the  bed-side,  is  this ; Place  the  basis  of  the  scull  parallel  with 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  then  much  less 
room  will  be  occupied  by  it.  Further,  when  you  place  the  basis  o 
the  seull  in  this  manner,  parallel  with  the  symphysis  pubis  it  is  not 
altogether  a matter  of  indifference  wlilcli  part  you  draw  down,  as 
the  most  depending,  whether  the  face  or  the  ear,  or  the  occiput  of 
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the  child,  all  of  which  may  be  brought  down  into  the  most  de- 
pendent position,  the  basis  of  the  cranium  still  retaining  its 
i parallelism  with  the  symphysis  puhis.  If,  for  example,  you  draw 
; down  the  face  as  the  most  depending  part,  you  then,  of  course,  have 
a simultaneous  descent  of  the  neck  and  occiput ; but  if  the  occiput 
is  the  part  the  most  dependent,  you  will  then  have  a combined 
descent  of  the  face  and  neck  forming  together  a mass  of  no  incon- 
siderable bulk.  The  descent  of  the  ear  produces  a sort  of  inter- 
mediate case,  into  the  consideration  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter. 

Well,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  neck  and  face  of  the  child 
descend  together,  the  mass  transmitted  will  be  larger  than  that 
produced  by  simultaneous  descent  of  the  face  and  occiput,  and 
from  all  these  considerations  issues  the  following  rule : when  the 
cranium  has  been  opened,  and  the  brain  has  been  removed,  lot  the 

I basis  be  laid  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis,  the 
: head  being  brought  down  under  a presentation  of  the  face,  for,  in 
' this  position,  the  remains  of  the  cranium  will  occupy  the  smallest 
i space  in  their  descent.  In  difficult  cases,  you  may  facilitate  the 

descent,  by  separately  detaching  the  bones,  as  much  as  may  be, 
before  you  bring  the  head  away;  and  if  you  have  been  waiting 
some  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  operation  of  craniotomy,  you 
may  find  the  parts  softened  a little  by  putrescence,  and  their  con- 
nexions loosened,  so  that  a detachment  may  be  easily  effected,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  forceps  the  bones  may  be  very  easily  abstracted- 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  softer  parts,  when  these  bones 
are  taken  out. 

! 

!i 

il  recapitulation. 

I I 

j|  Such  then  are  the  nicer  points  of  this  dreadful  operation  ; few, 
i|i  indeed,  but  of  great  importance.  Though  craniotomy  must  he 
|!f  avoided  if  possible,  yet,  if  early  in  the  labour,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
{itthat  you  must  open  the  head;  the  sooner  the  operation  is  per- 
|jl formed,  the  better.  Afler  the  cranium  has  been  opened,  and  the 

' N U 
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brain  has  been  pulpified,  if  tbe  head  do  not  come  away  easily,  wait 
for  a few  hours— ten  or  twelve  for  example  ; then  resuming  your 
operations,  place  the  basis  of  the  scull  parallel  with  the  symphysis 
pubis,  with  the  face  below,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  head  under 
a facial  presentation ; and  then,  if  you  can  get  away  the  bones 
separately,  remove  carefully  as  many  of  them  as  possible  *,  for,  in 
doing  this,  you  not  only  reduce  the  hulk  of  the  head,  hut  facilitate 
greatly  the  escape  of^thc  pulpified  brain. 

I 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  SIGNS  WHICH  INDICATE  THE  NEED  OF  CRANIOTOMY. 

If  it  he  necessary,  with  caution,  to  decide  in  what  cases  you  are 
to  have  recourse  to  the  forceps  or  lever,  it  is  still  more  necessary 
to  decide  with  caution,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  you  may  he 
justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  perforator ; and  I advise  you 
always  duly  to  investigate  the  point  before  you  come  to  your  detei- 
mination,  so  that,  upon  reflecting  afterwards,  you  may  feel  perfectly 
free  from  compunction  and  self-reproach. 


PEREMPTORY 


NECESSITY  SHOULD  BE  CLEARLY  ESTABLISHED. 


By  some,  perhaps,  it  might  he  contended,  that  we  are  never 
justified  in  having  recourse  to  craniotomy,  unless  the  foetus  e 
already  dead,  but  this  opinion  is,  I conceive,  erroneous.  With  the 
dogmas  of  the  divine,*  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  interfere,  an 
am  glad  of  it ; without,  therefore,  babbling  about^  theology  an 
syrin-res,  I maybe  permitted  to  remark,  that  in  British  ohstetricy, 
the  life,  nay,  the  preservation  of  the  patient +,  from  the  gravei 


. The  right  or  equity  of  taking  away  one  life  for  the  preservation  of 

^ nntP  referred  to  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne . Peu,  in 

as  mentionec  in  a pr  . ’ ^ j j ^ f statement  upon  this  su 
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j;  lesions  of  her  person,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  paramount  to  every 
ij  consideration  relating  to  the  fcetus ; and  when  these  require  the 
sacrifice,  craniotomy  becomes  justifiable.  Before  this  operation  is 
|:  adopted,  however,  it  must  he  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  an  over- 

powering  and  peremptory  necessity,  grounded  on  these  conditions, 
I!  should  be  clearly  established  ; for  I conceive,  before  the  tribunal 
!|  of  reason,  this  alone  can  clear  the  operation  from  partaking  of  the 
ii  natui’e  of  murder.  I shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  consideration 
ij  of  those  indications  by  which  this  necessity  is  supposed  to  he 
Ii  demonstrated. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  FORCEPS. 

By  some  obstetricians  it  may  he  argued,  that  if  we  have  made 
I trial  of  the  forceps  or  lever,  provided  we  have  been  unable,  with 
i these  instruments,  to  abstract  the  head,  we  ought  then,  without 
I I delay,  to  have  recourse  to  the  perforator.  To  this  principle,  how- 
j I ever,  I can  by  no  means  accede,  for  if  the  accoucheur  he  prompt, 
jiiin  the  administration  of  the  ombryospastic  instruments,  he  may 
||i  sometimes  find  himself  unable  to  abstract  the  head  in  the  morning, 
ij:  although, in  the  evening,  by  means  of  the  same  instruments,  a living 
ijlfcetus  may  he  brought  away,  a fact,  of  which  I have  myself  been 
jian  ocular  witness  in  more  than  one  instance.  I should  tliercforc 
:lirecommend  to  your  practice,  the  rule  not  to  craniotomise  unless 
iiidangerous  symptoms  arc  apparent;  wait,  if  you  fail  at  first  with 


Ijn.lging,  or  of  feeling,  appeals  were  to  bo  made.  This  erroneous  opinion,  lliough  I have  for- 
nmerlyhcard  it  mentioned  in  practice,being  also  contrary  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  society, 
anever  could  have  satisfied  the  mind,  or  justified  the  conduct  of  any  person  who  should  have’ 
I submitted  to  be  governed  by  it.  Nor  do  these  cases  admit  of  such  eiection  ; for  if  the  husband 
y had  preferred  the  child,  his  wish  of  preserving  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  mother,  could  seldom 
'have  been  gratified;  he  at  least  could  be  no  competent  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
'could  claim  no  peculiar  dominion  over  the  life  of  either  of  them.  Were  the  mother  under 
mny  circumstance  to  perish,  the  death  of  the  child,  unless  under  some  verv  rare  ac’cident 
iwould  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  But  I cannot  persuade  myself,  nor  can  I tl.ink  it 
reasonable  or  just,  that  the  head  of  a child  should  ever  be  lessened  on  the  testimony  and 
judgement  of  any  single  person,  however  well  he  may  be  informed  and  experienced  if  a con- 
aultation  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Denman. 
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the  embryospastic  instruments ; wait,  do  not  murderously  interfere, 
for,  probably,  the  same  favourable  change  may  occur  in  your  case, 
as  took  place  in  the  instances  I have  mentioned.  If,  however, 
dangerous  symptoms  are  manifest,  and  the  need  of  embryotomy 
urgent,  do  not  delay  your  operation. 


IN  FUIiL-SIZED  AND  CONTRACTED  PELVIS. 

Wo  arc  toW  by  some  proctilioneis,  that  tbo  perforator  should 
bo  used,  when  the  pelvis  is  contracted  in  a high  degree,  and  that 
you  ought  not  to  use  it,  if  the  apertures  are  of  full  size.  The  ru  e 
is  not  to  be  altogether  neglected.  If  the  pelvis  be  so  contracted,  that 
delivery,  without  the  perforator,  is  clearly  iiupracUcable,  then  the 
sooner  you  employ  the  instrument  the  better;  but  unless  the  case 
be  extreme,  so  that  the  need  of  the  perforator  is  obvious  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  use  the  perforator,  merely  because  there  is  a want  of  room 
among  the  bones,  would  be  a most  criminal  rashness.  The  trut  r is, 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  contracted  m sbghter 
degree  only,  you  can  seldom  safely  decide  respecting  the  use  of 
peLrator,  from  the  mere  measurement  of  the  pelvis ; 

Inlcss  you  are  stillful  in  these  inciniries,  you  may  cri  in  t ic  m 
sure  ; and,  secondly,  because  if  the  head  be  small  and  sofcand 
the  womb  be  active,  the  fmtus  may  come  away  unopened,  no  with- 
standing the  deficiency  of  room.*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  allhoug 


• Distortions  of  the  pelvis  may  arise 
From  RachitU  in  infancy  ; 

Malacosteon  in  more  advanced  life 
Exostosis ; and 

Fracture,  or  dislocation  of  the  bones  o ® ^ proceeds,  tlie  capacity  of  the  pelris  will 

••  - - 

::zr. 
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I would  not  liave  you  neglect  to  examine  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis, 
I yet,  unless  the  contraction  be  extreme,  I would  recommend  you  not 

i to  rely  on  this  measurement,  in  deciding  whether  you  ought  or  not 

to  have  recourse  to  the  perforator.  Capuron  relates  two  cases,  in 
one  of  which  the  pelvis  measured  only  three  inches  between  the 
; front  and  the  back,  in  the  other,  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a 
I half,  the  full  capacity  in  a well-formed  pelvis  being  of  four  inches, 
j Both  these  women,  however,  according  to  Capuron,  became  the 
I mothers  of  living  children;  and,  from  the  whole  account,  we  may 
draw  this  useful  information,  namely,  that  we  ought  never  rashly 
to  condemn  the  foitus,  merely  because  the  pelvis  of  the  mother  is 
contiacted;  the  fact  should  influence  our  judgment,  but  certainly 
ought  not  alone  to  determine  it. 

PREVIOUS  OPERATIONS  NO  RULE. 


You  are  not  justified  in  laying  open  the  head,  merely  because,  in 
previous  labours,  the  operation  has  been  performed,  and  that  too 
repeatedly.  Suppose,  for  example,  five  or  six  foetuses  have  all 
been  destroyed  in  previous  labours,  the  pelvis  being  confessedly 
narrow.  A fact  of  this  kind  constitutes,  no  doubt,  a presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  operation  may  be  again  necessary,  but  the  proof 
IS  not  decisive  ; nor  arc  you,  therefore,  justified  in  making  use  of 
the  perforator,  unless  some  stronger  reason  can  be  given.  Various 
CHxumstancos,  in  any  subsequent  delivery,  may  facilitate  partu- 
rition. The  labour  may  be  premature,  or  though  of  full  age, 
the  foetus  may  be  softer,  or  much  smaller  than  ordinary,  and  it 
may  yield  of  consequence  to  the  forceps  or  tractor,  or  even  to  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  the  uterus;  so  that,  on  all  these  accounts,  it 
would  be  murder  to  perforate,  merely  because  the  operation  had 
been  performed  repeatedly  on  the  same  woman  before 


IP  an.l  particularly,  when  there  i,  a .uestion  about  employing;  the  verforator  ■ . 

I always  incompatible  with  the  lifH  nf  .1  i n ‘ an  instrument 

uctcrmiue  upon  having  recourse  to  it.  Vr.  Morriman. 
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STATE  OF  THE  FfflTUS. 

Some  practitioners,  with  laudable  humanity,  have  mainta’  , 

t„at  perforation  ongM  not  to  be  ™ 

that  tl,0  feetns  ie  dead  in  ntcro  ; and  I do  beUevo,  ti  at  ^ J 

iaetances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  the  head  open  t,  1 the  fata 
has  been  subjected  to  so  much  compression  from  the  aetton  of 
nterns  that  its  vitality  has  become  extinct.  Unhappily,  however, 
even  if  we  accede  to  this  rule,  it  will  not  be  found  o easy  apphea- 
lion,  as  we  are  not  always  able  to  decide,  with  j 

whether  the  child  is  dead  or  not.  From  the  symptoms  - 
state  in  the  next  section,  we  may,  indeed,  somet.mes  asce.tam  he 
fact  will,  a high  degree  of  probability  ; bat  it  often  happens,  t 
he  I d is  dead  wUhont  our  hnowledge,  and  fregnently  when  he 
tins  has  been  pronounced  to  he  dead,  it  manifests  tte^js^of 

vigorous  life,  as  soon  as  -l^t  the’talication  for  the  use 

therefore,  grant  to  the  child,  we 

is  supposed  to  be  indicated. 

rules  for  using  the  PERFORATOR. 

Not  to  enter  into  critical  enumerations 
of  the  perforator,  of  whleh  I do  not  approve,  I w.ll  now 

those  which  I employ ...  my  bo  fully  satisfied 

3of  re  the  P;';;te^roIpe^:-7:epat^^^ 
that  the  secm.ty  of  tta  ^ ^ ^ 

rcinires  ‘ ^ certainty  which  makes  it  our 

demands  del.ve.y,  „„  advance, 

duty  to  operate,  provided  six-and-thirty 

although  the  ivoman  have  b J in 
or  cight-and-forty  hours  after  the  discharge 
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]i  vided,  moreover,  however  short  the  labour,  the  symptoms  of  danger 
;i  or  damage,  enumerated  in  a former  part,  and  to  be  relieved  effec- 
\]  tiially  by  delivery  only,  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance. 

^ Again : satisfied  that  the  perforator  is  necessary,  I endeavour 
ii  further  to  ascertain  that  the  delivery  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
ij  either  by  the  emhryospastic  instruments  ortheCiesarian  operation, 
il  If  the  delivery  must  at  last  he  effected  by  the  CcEsarian  incisions, 
Ij  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  craniotomy  is  unjustifiable, 
and  I shall  endeavour,  hereafter,  to  lay  down  'the  principles  by 
: which  we  may  determine  this  jjoint.  If  the  delivery  may  he  safely 
(i  accomplished  without  our  cmbryotomic  operations,  by  the  mere  use 
ij  of  the  tractor  or  forceps  ; then  of  course,  although  the  foetus  in 
these  difficulties  is  frequently  still-born  after  all,  to  craniotoraise 
:l  would  be  unjustifiable.  The  safety  and  practicability  of  delivery 
i by  the  forceps  or  the  tractor,  in  any  given  case,  must  depend,  not 
I < only  on  the  conditions  of  the  delivery,  but  the  dexterity  of  the 
b(  operator;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  certain  method  of  determination 
|.i  in  dubious  cases,  must  be  taken  from  our  making  the  essay,  gently, 
t|(  dexterously,  resolutely,  yet  cautiously,  and  with  great  care,  lest  we 
should  lacerate  or  contuse.  Well,  then,  suppose  delivery  by  the 
ipCmsarian  incisions  to  be  unnecessary,  and  by  the  cmbryospastic 
!|i  instruments  impracticable— suppose,  moreover,  that  the  safety  of 
ijtthe  life,  or  person  of  the  patient,  demand  immediate  delivery  with 
i I that  degree  of  certainty  on  which,  in  surgery,  it  is  reasonable  to 
jiact.  Under  these  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  made 
i'lout  a clear  need  for  the  perforator,  and  however  revolting  the 
j(  operation  may  be,  craniotomy  becomes  justifiable.  Before  you  open 
'lithe  head,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a second  opinion,  as  a check  upon 
'I  I temerity.  The  former  need  of  the  operation,  the  contraction  of 
lithe  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  death  of  the  foetus,  may  all  be 
i|) allowed  to  exert  some  influence  over  your  decision;  but,  be  it 
jtremembered,  that  from  these  considerations  alone,  your  deter- 
jimination  must  not  in  general  be  taken. 
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SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  INDICATIONS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

When  instruments  become  necessary,  the  perforator  more  espe- 
cially, it  is  always  desirable  to  know  whether  the  foetus  be  or  not 
alive,  and  I will  therefore  proceed  to  remark  a little  on  the 
diagnostics  by  which  this  point  is  decided. 


desquamation  of  THE  CUTICLE. 

You  will  sometimes  find  in  labours,  that  the  cuticle  is  coming 
away  from  the  head  in  large  flakes,  an  occurrence,  however,  by  no 
means  frequent,  or  if  frequent,  not,  I think,  often  observed.  Now, 
if  you  perceive  the  cuticle  separating  from  the  scalp  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  desquamates  from  dead  bodies  in  the  dissecting  room 
you  may  always  suspect  that  the  fcetal  vitality  is  extinct.  Though 
the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  however,  is  a strong  presumptive 
argument  in  affirmation  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  it  certainly  is 
not  demonstrative  ; for  cases  have  been  related,  and,  among  t e 
rest,  one  by  Dr.  Orme,  in  which  the  cuticle  has  separated,  in  con- 
sequence of  cutaneous  disease,  the  children  being  "o^f;- 

standing ; so  rare,  however,  are  these  cases,  that  ^ ou  e 
disposed  in  practice  to  look  on  them  as  of  no  account,  were  it  not 

that  human  life  is  at  stake.  ' 


disruption  of  the  cranial  bones. 

When  the  cMd  is  dead,  I Bad  in  general  that  this  may,  after 
a time,  be  aseertained  by  the  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  their  complete  detachment  from  each  other,  so 
the  cranial  contexture  seems  to  be  thoroughly  broken  uin 
cases  of  this  kind,  you  feel  all  the  bones  at  l.berty,  and  floatrag, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mollified  brain.  Hunter  used  to  compare  t 
head  in  this  condition,  to  a bag  of  shells.  More  mobility  o 
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i;  bones  without  displacement,  and  solution  of  union,  is  no  proof 
; whatever  of  death.*  Children  on  this  evidence  declared  to  be  still, 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  begun  to  cry  lustily  immediately  on  enter- 
’ ing  the  world.  I repeat  it,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  death,  the 
bones  must  he  detached  and  afloat. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  FUNIS. 

By  laborious  and  other  labours,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
|j  umbilical  cord  lies  within  reach  of  the  fingers,  descending  along 
li  with  the  abdomen  in  the  crural  presentation,  and,  in  presentations 
.j  of  the  vertex,  occasionally  hanging  down  with  the  bead.  In 
I these  cases,  when  the  cord  descends,  if  its  pulsations  are  dis- 
tinguishable,  we  may  certainly  infer  that  the  foetus  is  alive,  for 
, this  pulsation  arises  from  the  beat  of  the  heart ; but  if  the  cord 
i be  cold,  and  brown,  and  flaccid,  and  destitute  of  pulsation,  you 
may  then,  I think,  be  satisfied  that  the  foetal  life  is  extinct, 
i Remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  where  the  cord  comes  down,  a 
1 temporary  suspension  of  the  pulsation  for  a few  minutes  may  arise 
from  syncope,  and  that  such  temporary  suspension  is  no  certain 
proof  of  death  ; no  certain  proof  of  that  complete  extinction  of 
i vitality,  which  renders  resuscitation  by  the  tracheal  pipe  or  warm 
i bath  hopeless.  By  the  condition  of  the  cord,  death  is  demon- 
j strated  in  those  cases  only  in  which  this  part  is  found  to  be  soft, 
I easily  toin,  cold,  and  brown,  or,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  together, 
totally  destitute  of  pulsation.t 


• The  original  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is  such,  as  to  allow  of  their  being  pressed 
I close  to,  or  over  each  other,  with  safety  to  the  chiid;  yet  when  tliis  has  been  long  dead,  and 
j their  natural  connexion  destroyed,  they  may  sometimes  he  perceived  to  be  quite  loose  and 
j distinct.  The  loose  state  of  the  hones  of  the  cranium  is  frequently  such  as  to  leave  no 
I doubt  of  the  death  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  or  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair;  but  proofs  of  things  self-evident  are  not  wanted  in  practice,  but  such  as  will  guide  us 
in  doubtful  cases.  Dr.  Merriman. 

J + The  entire  want  of  pulsation  in  the  navel  string  is  conclusive,  but  the  opportunities  of 
j examining  it  are  comparatively  rare.  Dr.  Merriman, 
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CONCLUSION. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  indications*  which  practitioners  look 
for  to  decide  whether  tlie  child  in  utcro  be  living  or  dead ; but  for  my 
part,  the  three  principal  evidences  on  which  I rely,  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  decease  of  the  foetus,  are,  a desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  a complete  solution  of  the  connexion  between  the  cranial 
hones,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  together,  a total  cessation  of 
pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord.  Of  these  three  indications,  to  me 
it  appears  that  the  second  will,  in  practice,  be  found  of  greatest 
value. 


WANT  OF  MOTION  IN  TUE  CHILD. 

By  your  patient,  you  may  sometimes  he  told  that  the  foetus  must 
he  dead  ; for,  “ I have  not  felt  it  for  a day  or  two.”  Now,  he  it 
remembered  always,  that  the  child  may  not  be  felt  for  hours,  or 
days,  or  even  for  weeks  together,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
vigorously  alive  when  horn  ; certainly,  so  far  alive,  as  to  be  resus- 
citated by  the  tracheal  pipe  or  warm  hath.  Do  not  he  deceived, 


* Besides  these  symptoms,  otliers  have  been  mentioned,  appertaining  solely  to  the  mother, 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  of  some  validity,  in  proving  the  death  of  the  child;  the 
chief  of  these  are— 

Vomiting; 

Shivering; 

Extreme  languor  and  weakness; 

Livid  paleness  of  the  countenance  ; 

Discoloured  and  sunken  eyes ; 

Noise  in  the  ears; 

Offensive  smell  of  the  breath ; 

Discharge  of  flatus  from  the  womb. 

But  none  of  these  can  be  admitted,  as  sufficient  in  themselves,  to  prove  the  death  of  the 
child;  they  ought  to  have  their  weight  in  determining  the  necessity  of  using  artificial  means, 
to  expedite  delivery,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  the  perilous  state  of  the  moUier;  but  even  (hen 
they  ought  to  be  very  closely  scrutinixed  before  they  are  accepted  as  proofs  of  danger,  since 
they  have  occurred,  separately,  in  many  women,  who  have  been  in  no  p.ar(icular  haxard. 
Dr.  Merriman.  ' 
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tlhcrcfore,  into  a notion  that  the  foetus  is  dead,  merely  because  it 
Uias  not  been  felt  in  the  uterus.* * 


WANT  OF  CEREBRAL  PULSATION. 


By  some  it  may  he  supposed  that  the  cliild  is  dead,  in  those  cases 
itn  whicli  you  cannot  feel  the  pulsation  in  the  fontanel.  This  might 
jjc  mado%i  pretty  subject  for  obstetric  disputation  ; but  when  you 
urc  become  more  experienced  in  practice,  you  will  not,  I think, 
ffeel  inclined  to  give  much  attention  to  this  sign.  If  a child  be 
iirone  to  hydrocephalic,  or  afl'ections  of  the  convulsive  kind,  the 
nulsations  of  the  fontanels  may  sometimes  after  birth  be  felt  more 
llistiuctly  than  the  beat  of  the  radial  artery  ; but,  in  health,  even 
LI)  vigorous  children,  the  cerebral  pulsation  may  not  be  clearl^ 
liSistinguished,  and  how  can  we  then,  in  prudence,  venture  to  infer 
[!the  death  of  the  foetus,  merely  because  the  pulsation  is  indis- 


• The  liinil  and  degree  of  motion  which  may  be  caused  by  the  child  varies  in  difierent 
rs’omen,  and  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy.  By  some  the  child  is  scarcely  ever  perceived 
oo  move,  and  with  others  it  is  scarcely  ever  at  rest,  but  it  is  often  quiet  a few  days  before,  and 

• n the  time  of  labour.  By  the  motion  of  the  child  its  living  state  is  ascertained ; but  the  want 
f f motion  does  not  prove  that  it  is  dead,  nor  would  it,  for  this  reason,  be  justiliable  to  perform 
any  operation,  which  might  be  injurious  to  it,  if  living. 

Some  pregnant  women,  even  among  those  who  have  before  had  several  children,  have 
rcarcely  ever  been  able  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the  child  through  the  whole  time  of  preg- 
nancy, and  have  even  attributed  their  bigness  to  disease;  then  the  regular  increase  of  size 
It  a good  proqf  of  pregnancy  and  of  the  well  doing  of  the  child.  Some  have  asserted  that  they 
j nave  felt  the  motion  of  the  child,  though  the  event  has  proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant. 
1 Wthers  have  not  doubted  of  the  life  of  the  child,  though,  after  its  birth,  there  were  certain 
I marks  of  its  having  been  long  dead.  In  long  and  very  severe  labours,  natural  affection  may 
i re  overcome  by  present  suffering  and  distress,  and  women  might  conceal  their  knowledge  of 
iue  motion  of  the  child  from  the  hope  of  a more  speedy  delivery,  if  they  concluded,  that  the 
iudgement  of  the  attendant  was  guided  by  this  circumstance.  Every  allowance  must  be  made, 
•nd  every  consideration  had  for  human  nature,  humbled  by  iniirmities  and  misery,  and  under 
oo  circumstances  whatever  are  kindness, resolution,  and  patience  more  required,  than  in  long 

• ontinued  and  painful  labours.  The  fears  and  affections  of  friends  will  also  warp  their  judge- 
ment; but  our  greatest  tenderness  and  the  propriety  of  our  conduct  will  be  shown,  not  by  a 
> ompliancewith  requests  and  solicitations,but  by  following  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason  and 
.adgemeut;  for  we  are  not  to  be  governed  or  alarmed  by  unfounded  apprehensions  of  danger, 
Jut  by  its  actual  existence.  Dr.  Denman. 
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tiuguishable  at  a time  when  the  head  is  lying  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis. 


FOETID  DISCHARGES,  ETC. 


Again : a strong  proof  of  death  is  taken  from  the  issue  of  a 
fetid  discharge*  from  the  uterus,  and  yet  you  ought  not  to  con- 
sider this  sign  as  decisive,  for  these  discharges  are  now  and  then 
observed  when  the  child  is  alive.  Nor  is  it  a certain  proof  that 
the  child  is  dead,  when,  under  the  vertex  presentation,  you  find 
the  meconium  is  making  its  escape,  the  discharge  being  detected 
by  the  stain  which  it  imparts  to  the  fingers  ; for  although  this 

i.  ■ 

* The  putrefaction  of  the  child  would  be  an  indubitable  mark  of  its  death,  and  might  create 
a very  offensive  smell  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  was  confined;  but  every  putrid 
child  does  not  yield  an  offensive  smell,  and  such  smell  may  be  occasioned  by  several  other 
circumstances.  If  a child  should  die  in  the  uterus  from  external  injury,  or  any  internal 
cause,  and  become  putrid  before  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  were  broken,  it  would  have  a 
peculiarity  of  smell,  but  not  that/ietor  which  every  animal  substance  emits,  while  it  is  in  the 
act  of  putrefying  under  the  influence  of  the  open  air.  The  fator  to  which  we  now  allnde, 
can  only  appertain  to  a child  which  was  living  in  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  it,  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters;  and  in  such  cases,  when  putrefaction  does 
begin,  it  is  commonly  very  rapid  in  its  progress.  The  general  smell  of  putridity  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a person  in  labour,  is  to  be  admitted  with  very  great  caution  as  a sign  of  a dead  child ; 
for  if  the  room  be  small,  or  crowded  with  company,  or  long  kept  hot  and  uncleanly,  or  the 
common  offices  of  life  are  performed  in  it,  as  is  usually  the  case  among  people  of  the  lower 
class,  a similar  effect  would  be  produced  as  when  the  child  is  dead  and  become  putrid. 

TVeftetor  here  meant  is  also  supposed  to  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  child,  and  the 
ill  appearance  to  proceed  from  a mixture  of  meconium,  sanious,  or  other  matter  which  might 
be  supposed  to  flow  from  a putrefying  child,  with  the  common  uterine  discharges.  But  the 
appearance  of  these  discharges  naturally  varies  in  different  women,  according  to  their  consti- 
tution, and  to  the  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  ovum,  in  the  appearance  of  which  there  is  a 
very  great  difference.  Tliey  become  altered  likewise  by  contingent  circumstances,  as  the 
casual  retention  of  the  discharge,  the  mixture  of  a small  quantity  of  blood,  or  slight  inflamma- 
tion in  the  parts,  which  in  some  cases  give  a strong  scent  to  them,  hardly  to  be  distinguisbed 
from  putrid  feetor.  With  every  appearance  of  the  uterine  discharges,  children  have  been 
horn  living  and  healthy;  and  when  they  have  been  long  dead,  those  have  in  many  instance* 
been  so  little  changed,  as  not  to  raise  suspicion  of  any  harm  having  befallen  the  child,  in  the 
minds  of  very  experienced  men.  The  proposal  of  any  operation  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  child,  if  living,  would  not  therefore  be  justifiable,  merely  on  account  of  the  smell  or 
appearance  of  the  discharges,  without  other  collateral  proofs  of  its  death,  or  a conviction  Irom 
other  circumstances  of  the  operation  being  absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  Denman. 
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I discliargc,*  in  many  cases,  arises  from  death  and  paralysis  of  tlie 
j sphincter,  yet,  in  two  vertical  presentations,  I have  observed  a 
|(  discharge  of  the  meconium,  though  the  foetus  was  vigorously 
ii  alive. 

' I 


STATE  OF  THE  HEAD,  ETC. 

From  an  endematose,  emphysematose,  or  other  peculiar  feel  of 
I the  head,t  it  has  been  argued  we  may  judge  of  the  death  of  the 
(child,  but  these  symptoms  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 


• Should  a child  present  with  the  breech  or  inferior  extremities,  the  evacuation  of  the 
vmeconium,  which  is  an  absurd  name  given  to  the  excrements  first  evacuated  bj  the  chiid 
lafter  its  birth,  is  one  of  the  truest  proofs  of  such  presentation.  But  when  the  head  presents, 
ilf  the  labour  be  very  severe  or  tedious,  the  waters  will  be  tinged  of  a greenish  colour,  or  pure 
ameconium  may  be  forced  away,  and  with  such  appearances,  the  child  is  often  supposed  to  be 
i dead ; from  a presumption,  that  if  it  were  living,  the  sphincter  of  the  anus  would  act  with 
power  sufficient  to  prevent  any  discharge.  But  by  experience  it  has  been  fully  and  frequently 
^proved,  that  a child  may  be  born  living,though  the  meconium  had  come  away  when  the  head 
(ipresents;  its  evacuation  proving  no  more  than  the  weakness  of  the  child,  or  the  degree  of 
^compression  it  has  undergone.  The  discharge  of  the  meconium  may  also  depend  upon  the 
t quantity  contained  in  the  bowels,  or  some  casual  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  child. 
VWe  may  however,  in  general,  conclude,  when  the  meconium  does  come  away  in  a natural 
ppresentation,that  the  state  of  the  child  is  not  void  of  danger;  and  for  many  years  I never  saw 
>a  child,  presenting  with  the  head,  born  living,  when  the  meconium  had  come  away  more  than 
leeven  hours  before  its  birth.  But  at  length,  I met  with  a case,  in  which  the  meconium  was 
^discharged  for  more  than  thirty  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  though  the  woman  was 
ildelivered  with  the  forceps,  the  child  was  born  healthy  and  strong ; and  since  that  time  I have 
thad  many  equally  convincing  proofs,  that  the  coming  away  of  the  meconium  is  a very 
ddoubtful  sign  of  the  death  or  dangerous  state  of  the  infant,  whatever  may  be  the  presentation. 

+ In  many  cases  in  surgery,  information  may  be  gained,  and  the  judgement  assisted  by  what 
Ws  called  the  tactus  erwditus,  or  that  faculty  which  enables  us  to  perceive  and  discriminate 
kby  the  touch,  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  any  evident  or  describable  marks.  It  has  also 
koeen  said,  that  we  may  decide  in  many  doubtful  cases,  by  the  feel  of  the  head,  whether  a 
tbhlld  be  living  or  dead.  But  as  we  know  that  in  surgery,  the  most  discerning  and  expert  in 
kbls  faculty  are  often  mistaken,  when  they  desert  common  evidences,  so  opinions  formed  on 
uuch  ground  would  not  authorize  an  operation  to  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  lead,  in 
khe  question  on  which  we  are  now  speaking.  For  the  integuments  of  the  head  of  a child  oLn 
necorae  edematose  to  a considerable  degree,  from  pressure  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  • 
land  sometimes  emphysematose  from  a continuance  or  increase  of  the  same  pressure,  when  the 
child  may,  in  all  other  respects,  be  perfectly  well.  If  the  integuments  be  squeezed  into  a 
smooth,  round  form,  this  is  said  to  be  unfavourable;  but  when  they  are  corrugated,  the  tume< 
.acUon,  though  equally  great,  is  thought  to  be  of  less  consequence;  the  former  being  sup- 
•osed  to  prove  the  absolute  separation  of  them  from  the  cranium,  and  the  latter,  that  their 
' attachment  remains ; but  this  difference  is  In  many  cases  accidental.  Dr,  Denman, 
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COLDNESS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  ETC. 

So  also,  coldness  of  the  abdomen,*  recession  of  the  railk,flaccidity 
of  the  breasts,+  and  the  mechanical  weight  of  the  uterusj,  are  by 
some  writers  reckoned  as  indications  worthy  of  attention. 


• When  children  die  toward  the  conclusion  of  pregnancy,  women  not  unfrequently  com- 
plain of  coldness  of  the  abdomen,  and,  at  the  instant  of  U>eir  death,  there  is  usually  one 
violent  shivering.  But  when  women  in  labour  speak  of  this  coldness,  there  is 
external  coldness,  hut  a sense  of  it’  felt  by  the  patient.  A supposition  that  a dead  child 
colder  than  a living  one,  is  the  principle  which  gives  to  this  sign  its  chief  importance.  B 
whether  a child  has  been  dead  for  a short  or  a long  time,  it  is  generally  found-  to  be  of 
same  degree  of  heat  with  the  uteru)  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  it  is  even  lo  er  an 
uterus  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  putrefying.  The  principle  being  fallacious,  •nferenc^ 
must  often  mislead,  and  a child  is  not  unfrequently  born  living,  though  the  mother,  before 
her  delivery,  complained  of  this  coldness;  which  maybe  produced  by  some  contingen  c ren 
stance  as  L great  heat  of  the  room  when  she  is  in  a profuse  perspiration,  or  the  sudden 
admission  of  cold  air  under  the  bed-clothes  in  winter.  Little  stress  is  to  be  placed  on  th., 
sil  alone,  but,  when  accompanied  with  others,  particularly  a considerable  diminution  of  si  e, 
Umustincreas;oursuspicionsoftheperilousstateofthechiid,ifnotofitsdeath.^D^^^^^^^^^ 

+ Should  the  child  die  when  a woman  is  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  ‘‘ 

commencement  of  labour,  these  signs  are  seldom  wanting.  But  if  they  were  ° ® 

proofs  of  the  death  of  a child  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  a labour,  it  would  have 

to  have  compared  the  state  of  thebreasts  at  two  specific  times;  first,  on  the  accession  of  labour 

when  the  child  was  living,  and  they  might  be  turgid;  and,  secondly,  in  the  advanced  st 

the  child  wL  dead,  and  they  might  have  become  flaccid.  But  as  t is  not  cu. 
tomary  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  breasts  before  sonne  suspicion  is  enterta  ned  of  the 
of  the  child,  and  as  those  of  no  two  women,  under  any  circumstances,  exactly  resemble  enc 
U a milk  is  often  secreted  irregularly  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  all 

uncertain,  and  any  judgement  founded  upon  such  indications,  ^ J 

irrantinir  however. that  in  some  situations,  they  do  become  common  or  collateral  proofs 

Siestion’we  may  wish  to  determine,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy, though  no 

‘''I  Tf'TwomaVlIubourl’lr  uZ latter  part  of  pregnancy,  should  feel  the  uterus 

and  all  that  resilition  observed  to  exist  in  every  living  body  being  lost.  But 
/ nil  often  be  explained  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  from  other  causes,  especial  1 

'ben  a woman  is  in  labour.  Should,  for  instance,the 

larired  the  «ter«s  will  Contract  till  it  comes  into  contact  With  the  body  of  the  ch  , 

*"PPort  which  they  “Ifor^  ...teguments  of 

:=:r speedny,  or  .100.  .0  head  of  - ------- 

ately  after  their  discharge,  there  would  not  be  this  sense  of  unsupported  weight,  w 
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If  tlie  scalp  is  emphysematous,  or  the  abdomen  be  tympanitic, 
t tin’s  is  a very  strong  presumption  that  the  child  is  dead  ; and  peri- 
; toneal  tympanitis,  easily  discovered  in  crural  presentations,  is  not 
I very  uncommon  in  its  occurrence. 


SECTION  XL. 

INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE  DELIVERY. 

If  a woman  have  been  repeatedly  delivered  by  the  use  of  the 
Itlever,  the  forceps,  or  the  perforator,  the  children  being  still-born, 
sishe  may  sometimes  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done 
i.in  the  way  of  preventing  a repetition  of  this  mournful  operation, 
5isp  as  to  facilitate  her  labour,  or  to  preserve  the  life  of  some  few  of 
iihei  children,  or  even  of  a single  child?  To  t^iis  interrogatory, 

■ you  may  answer  in  the  affirmative  ; for  there  is  something  very 
. simple,  and  very  effective,  which  may  be  attempted,  and  not  with- 
out frequent  success.  And  this  something  consists  in  the  induc- 
tion* of  premature  delivery  ; before  the  woman  has  reached  the  nine 


jhild  were  living  or  dead ; because  in  one  case  tiie  uterus  wouid  be  lieid  firm  bj  the  general 
contraction,  and  in  the  other,  the  chiid  wouid  be  prevented  from  that  kind  of  motion  hj  its 
confined  position. 

When  a chiid  is  diseased  or  dies  in  the  iatter  part  of  pregnancy,  the  flaccidity  and  subsi- 
. lence  of  the  abdomen  are  considerabie;  but  it  is  from  a very  great  degree  of  these  we  are 
^d  to  suspect  either  the  death  or  wasting  of  the  chiid,  some  subsidence  being  one  of  the  natural 
Uianges  which  precede  labours.  From  the  appearance  of  some  infants  born  alive,  it  is  often 
-ivident.by  tl.e  wrinkled  skin,  that  they  are  less  than  they  were  some  weeks  before  their  birth, 
: nd  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  frequently  shows,  whether  they  died  sud- 
eenlj,  or  declined  gradually.  Dr.  Denman. 

About  the  year  17SG,  there  was  a consultation  of  tlie  most  eminent  men  at  that  time  in 
• aindon,  upon  the  morality  and  advantages  which  might  result  from  inducing  premature 
'■ibour,  in  cases  of  deformity  of  tlie  pelvis.  The  first  case  which  was  judged  proper  for  the 
rial,  fell  under  the  care  of  Dr.  M'Cauley,  and  terminated  successfully.  Since  tliis  time  it 
■-as  been  very  frequently  repeated  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  is  now  an  acknowledged 
lie  of  obstetricy.  Dr.Dewees.  ^ 

< Two  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  induction  of  premature  delivery:  first,  by  insinu- 
ling  a finger  within  the  os  uteri,  and  gently  dilating  it,  and  detaching  a part  of  the  mem- 
ranes  from  a portion  of  the  cerviv,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  may  also  he  done  bv 
inducting  within  the  os  uteri  a pair  of  ball-forceps,  by  slightly  opening  which,  we  gently 
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months,  at  the  onol  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  sevcntii,  or  eighth  months, 
for  example,  or  even  earlier  in  gestation.  If  our  object  in  the 
induction  be  simply  to  facilitate  the  parturition,  by  urging  the 
labour  when  the  child  is  small  in  its  size,  flexible,  and  of  easy  com- 
pression, the  sooner  we  perform  the  operation  the  better.  But  if 
our  object  be,  as  generally,  to  obtain  a living  child,  then  we  ought 
not  to  induce  premature  delivery  till  seven  months  and  a fortnight* 
of  the  pregnancy  are  completed  ; foetuses  born  at  this  age,  arc 
frequently  reared ; but  foetuses  born  before  this  age  of  pregnancy, 
more  frequently  die  than  survive  ; their  stomach  and  bowels  are 
too  weak  to  bear  the  milk ; and  with  gastric,  cephalic,  or  other 
affections,  they  are  frequently  carried  off. 


DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE  INDUCTION. 

There  are  difficulties  with  which  you  may  have  to  contend,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  children  by  the  induction  of  premature 
delivery.  When  labour  occurs  before  the  full  term  of  nine 
months,  not  infrequently  the  children  lie  preternaturally  ; the 
number  of  preternatural  presentations,  in  the  opinion  of  some. 


slowl,  dilate  It.  so  as  freely  to  adoUt  the  6n,er.  This 
and  gives  less  unprofitable  irritation.  It  ought  to  give  no  pain  referr 
productive  of  sensation,  not  anrounting  to  pain,  in  the  bach.  If  we 

Lnt  to  dilate  at  once  the  os  uteri,  so  as  to  admit  the  Onger,  freely,  to  touch  the  mem  . 
we  may  repeat  the  dilatation  gently,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  and  ’Jj" 

branes  cautiously  from  the  cervix  uteri,  by  the  finger.  But  for  th.s  purpose  U wU  be  necess  J 

Thave  the  hani  introduced  into  the  vagina.  If  this  he  not  followed  by  - - 

within  three  or  four  days,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  second  proposa^^,  name  y . 

the  liquor  amnil,  by  piercing  the  membranes  with  a long  narrow-polnte  prob  , c 

the  finger,  or  a canula,  with  a concealed  stylet,  the  pomtof  wh.ch  is,  after  t 

guided  by  the  Onger  within  the  os  uteri,  to  be  barely  pushed  so  the  second,  as 

branes.  Could  the  first  always  be  depended  on,  it  would  e pr  of  the 

evacuation  of  the  water  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  spasmodic  uought  there- 

nterine  fibres,  and  it  aLso  appears,  that  the  circulation  is  more  apt  to  suffer.  Itoug 

fore  always  to  be  first  tried.  Dr.  Burn*.  r -up  -hild  the  operation  should  never  he 

. Astheprimary  object  istopre^  of 

L"':  .. ..... .. «. 
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exceeding  the  natural.  These  preternatural  presentations*  are 
often  the  cause  of  still-birth  ; tor  it  the  arm  pi'csent,  or  the  pre- 
sentation be  of  the  teet  or  breech,  or  of  mixed  character,  the  con- 
traction of  the  pelvis  delays  the  birth  of  tlie  head  and  shoulders, 
and  the  foetus  perishes  in  consequence  of  i)rcssure  on  the  cord. 


at  a time  when  respiration  is  prevented,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  risk 
< of  fractures  of  the  extremities,  or  ruptures  and  dislocations  of  the 
neck.  Nor  is  the  ])reternatural  presentation  the  sole,  though  a 
1 principal  difficulty.  A woman  may  be  wrong  in  her  reckoning  ; 
! she  may  suppose  that  she  i.s  seven  months  advanced  in  her  preg- 
: nancy,  when,  in  truth,  she  is  not  advanced  beyond  the  sixth  ; or,  it 
> may  be,  that  she  may  think  her  pregnancy  is  of  eight  months  only, 

- when,  in  reality,  it  is  of  nine  ; and  the  fetus,  of  consequence, 
n may  be  too  large  to  make  its  way  unopened  through  the  pelvis. 

‘ When,  too,  the  labour  has  been  frequently  induced  prematurely, 
tithe  uterus  sometimes  forms  a habit  of  spontaneously  expelling  the 
fetus,  and  thus  labour  of  itself  supervening,  before  the  cbse  of 
.seven  months  and  a fortnight ; the  fetus  may  be  so  voting  and 
t. feeble,  that  it  has  not  strength  for  the  rearing.  + 

ft  seems,  therefore,  that  the  induction  of  premature  delivery,  as 
I remedy  for  contractions  at  the  brim,  is  not  without  its 'dis- 
advantages ; for  remedies,  like  ourselves,  have  their  defects  as 
fvell  as  excellencies;  but  still,  with  all  its  faults  about  it,  the 
nractice  is  of  great  value;  and  there  are  now  living  in  society 
jiodividuals  whose  heads  have,  in  this  manner,  been  preserved 
tcom  the  perforator. 


1-*  Dr.  Merdma„  a.lWsea  that  lu-fore  panetralins  the  membra, les,  it  shouhl  b, 
at  the  presentation  is  nainral.  If  it  he  not,  it  ma>  become  so  in  a day  or  two. 
•irann.  vol.  3,  p.  H3. 


ascertained 
Med.  C/iir. 


•+  Dr.  Merriman  stales,  that  out  (rf  47 
'ffitorted  pelvis,  19  children  have  been 
Tans.  vol.  3,  p.  133. 


cases  Of  premature  labour,  induced  on  account  of 
born  alive,  and  capable  of  sucking.  Med,  CA/r. 
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SECTION  XLI. 

ON  THE  C.ESARIAN  OPERATION.* 

In  British  practice  sometimes,  and  on  the  continent  more  fre- 
quently, delivery  being  impracticable  by  the  natural  passages,  the 
abdomen  and  uterus  arc  both  laid  open  hy  extensive  incision,  and 
the  child  is  abstracted  through  the  aperture;  the  operation 
being,  I conceive,  denominated,  the  incisory  or  Csesarian,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  use  of  the  knife  which  it  reqmres.t 

To  perform  the  Csesarian  incisions,  as  indeed  most  of  the  higher 
operations  of  surgery,  some  intrepidity  is  necessary,  and  some  little 
share  of  intellect  is  required;  but,  as  all  the  parts  o t le  ope- 
ration are  brought  fairly  under  the  eye,  their  execution  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  Before  the  incisions  are  made,  the  bladder  oug  i , 
by  all  means,  to  be  evacuated ; and  it  is  desirable,  too,  that  the 
bowels,  sometimes  loaded  in  the  end  of  pregnancy,  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  their  contents.  Women  possessing  pediaps  a larger 
share  of  passive  courage  than  men,  we  may,  I believe,  genera  y 
trust  to  their  fortitude;  and  I deem  it,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
alarm  by  the  use  of  bandages,  though  a steady  assistant,  of  nu 
nerves,  ought  to  stand  on  either  side  in  readiness  to  secure  the 
patient,  should  her  resolution  fail. 


.SocaUee..ecauseauUusC..Hssa.atol.avel,ee„ext^^^^ 

From  a passage  ia  Pliny,  we  are  to  infertl.at 

though  no  description  of  it  ° is  that’of  the  Chirurgia  Guidonis 

tice  is  only  spoken  of  as  proper  a coover't  Sursical  Dictioiutry. 

0.1,  u ...I.  . .o»J".«»'"  ■“  d.'„.o.Ly  i Ht.  Wbo.  tl« 

“““ " ■"  ““  

Cooper. 
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' STEPS  OK  THE  OPERATION’. 

J 

Different  operators  may  give  a preference  to  different  positions 
i,  : of  the  body  ; for  myself,  I should  wish  the  patient  to  he  quietly 
p transferred  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  to  rest  there  in  the  recumbent 
i,  position,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  a little  elevated,  and  the 
logs  lying  forth  beyond  the  bedstead,  so  as  to  hang  upon  the  floor. 
j^FThe  body  then  being  placed  in  the  most  commodious  position,  the 
i suigeon,  with  a large  sharp-edged  scalpel,  may  make  a longitudinal 
^ incision  of  six  inches,  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  in  the  in- 
ferior half  of  them  below  tbe  navel— I mean,  where  there  is  choice 
^ to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba.  This  incision  should  be  made  on  the 
I inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  the  parts  divided,  in  its  progress  towards 
j the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  being  the  integuments,  the  adipose 
f membrane,  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  front,  the  flesh  of  the 
I muscle,  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  behind,  and  the  membrane  whicb 
I gives  a lining  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  These  incisions  com- 
I pleted,  the  uterus  is  brought  fully  under  view,  of  a dusky  rosy 
I lint ; and  through  its  substance  a further  incision  of  six  inches  is 
made,  in  correspondence  with  the  former;  the  peritoneum,  the 
‘iiuscle,  and  the  membrane  which  invests  the  womb  internally  and 
secretes  the  catamenia,  being  the  parts  which  arc  cut  through'.  By 
I khis  division  of  the  uterus,  the  ovum  being  exposed,  the  accou- 
l^ieur  lays  open  the  membranes  by  rupture,  and  reaching  and 
:.p-asping  the  feet  of  the  foetus,  he  abstracts  it  by  turning,  pro- 

i^eeding  nnmediately  to  withdraw  the  other  foetuses,  should  there 

jbhance  to  be  a plurality,  and  concluding  this  part  of  the  operation 
^ vith  the  immediate  removal  of  the  secumliiies.  When  the  mus- 
I'nilar  fibres  of  the  uterus  arc  divided  by  the  knife,  they  imme- 
lately  retract.  When  the  ovum  is  abstracted,  the  whole  of  the 
aterus  collapses,  and  retreats  into  the  pelvis,  the  intestinos,  under 
0 expiratory  movements,  bursting  forth  at  the  opeiiimr ; and  the 
Tcrator  now  completes  the  procc.ss,  by  replacing  U.c  viscera 
removing  the  clots,  closing  the  abdominal  wound  by  suture,  and 
t.fterwards  covering  tbe  parts  with  some  light  and  simple  dressing 
I -.tures  to  the  uterus  have  not  been  hitherto  i„  gonenll  employed: 

o 0 2 
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Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  Lizars,  a dexterous  and  intrepid 
surgeon,  who  hy  his  graphic  illustrations  of  anatomy  has  secured 
longeval  reputation,  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  shoul  he 
above  90°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  not  many  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 


extensive  AnnOMINAL  INCISIONS  NOT  NECESSARILY  FATAL. 


The  operation  of  Lizars  has  shown,  that  extensive  divisions  of 
the  abdominal  coverings  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  the  hope  o 
unlocking  the  abdomen  for  surgical  operation,  I have  myself  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  extensive  divisions  of  the  peritoneum  arc  not, 
in  general,  followed  by  fatal  results.  A record  of  the  facts  and 
experiments  on  which  this  opinion  is  grounded,  you  will  find  m my 
phvsiological  researches.  Although,  therefore,  I would  have  you 
avoid  an  unnecessary  division  of  integument  in  performing  the 
Caesarian  incisions.  I advise  you  to  make  them  of  the  full  length  of 
six  inches,  as  a shorter  aperture  would  probably  give  rise  to  difh- 
culty  in  the  abstraction  of  the  fmtus,  without  securing  to  the 
patient  a countervailing  advantage. 


direction  of  the  INCISIONS. 


By  some  |,.octitioncis,  wo  l>avo  been  advised  lo  place  the 
Cmsariaa  incisions  liansveisely,  so  that  they  may  stretch  between 
tl,e  linen  alba  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  To  omit,  however, 
less  weighty  objections,  to  this  method  of  operating,  I may  remar  , 
that  the  transverse  incisions  must  lead  the  scalpel  mlo  the  side  0 
the  iiteros,  where  the  large  vessels  are  seated,  whence,  after  the 

completion  of  the  operation,  a fatal  internal  hemorrhage  is  to  be . 

apprehended;  nor  must  we  forget,  that  by  the  transverse  opera- 
tion the  epigastric  arlery  would  be  divided  ; so  that,  on  both 
accounts,  the  longitudinal  incision,  generally  adopted,  seems,  oaf 
I e wbol  , to  be  the  better  of  the  two.  Under  t'--  distortions 
the  pelvis,  which  create  a need  for  the  Cmsarian  iiicis  oiis,  tl  j 
iitcros  usually  thrown  from  its  natural  bearings,  frequent  y : 

mimh  the  rfght.  or  left,  side  of  the  linea  alba,  that  the  operate. 
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i is  compelled  to  place  his  incisions  accordingly.  It  has  been  ob- 
' served,  however,  that  where  there  is  choice,  we  should  rather  make 
> onr  incisions  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba  than  the  right,  because, 
; by  so  doing,  we  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  occasionally  the 
ligaraentiini  rotundum  *,  and  of  hereby  perhaps  producing  a 
troublesome  venous  hmmorrhagy.  Tlie  linea  alba  expanding'’,  in 

• common  with  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  covering,  in  consequence  of 
: the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  may  become  dilated  to  double  its 

' original  width  ; the  breadth,  in  the  living  woman,  being  sometimes 
.very  easily  ascertained  by  her  making  an  attempt  to  rise  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  sedentary  position  ; for  the  muscles  at  this  time 
.become  as  hard  as  a piece  of  cartilage,  their  inner  margins,  and 
the  interposed  space,  may  be  examined  without  difficulty.  In 
•pperating  upon  dogs  and  rabbits,  I have  frequently  divided  the 
linea  alba  with  impunity.  After  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  the 
aperture  through  the  linea  alba,  usually  heals  with  facility. 
Surgeons,  however,  are  not  unreasonably  averse  from  tendinous 
■vounds  being  prone  to  mortiheation,  and  we  are  advised,  therefore, 
•ot  to  place  our  incisions  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  but  over  the’ 
■«ctus  muscle,  near  its  inner  edge,  so  as  to  include  the  muscular 
. esh  in  the  wound  ; and  thus  bring  into  co-operation,  during  the 
iibsequent  healing,  those  active  living  parts  of  which  the  muscle  is 
.composed.  Remember,  then,  the  breadth  of  the  linea  alba  • 
Remember,  too,  the  situation  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  large 
•apacity  of  those  arteries  which  lie  in  the  sides  of  the  uterus  ; and 
your  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  the  linea,  lake  care  that  you  do 
get  so  far  from  the  margin  of  the  rectus  that  you  incur  the 

• ■ of  injuring  these  parts.  A pregnancy  of  nine  months,  I 
jiheve,  doubles  the  breadth  of  the  rectus  ; therefore  be  on  your 
jaard  as  to  the  situation  of  the  epigastric. 

»Somc  might  tliink,  |, crimps,  that  i,.  rc.oving  the  fmtes  by  the 
esanan  tacistons,  am  ought  to  moke  the  epeiags  aim™  the  tmvcl, 

. ...  .t . .0,™.  .„„,o  ,,  ,1 
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instead  of  below.  To  this  opinion,  however.  I can  by  no  means 
accede  ; for,  if  we  make  the  incisions  above  the  navel,  the  in- 
testines will  ])rotrude  more  copiously ; the  region  of  the  place 
will  most  probalily  be  divided,  and,  on  the  abstraction  of  the 
ovum,  the  womb,  collapsing  into  the  pelvis,  will  sink  below  our 
reach,  disappearing  beneath  the  intestines,  which  fall 
Place  the  incisions,  therefore,  below  the  navel  •,  and  thus  you  may 
avoid  these  impediments. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  SUTURES. 

When  closing  the  abdomen  of  animals,  I have  gencially  passed 
the  suture  completely  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  so  as  to 
include  the  peritoneum  ; nor  have  I been  led  to  suspect,  that  any 
ill  consequences  have  necessarily  resulted  from  this  practice,  n 
operating  on  the  human  subject,  however,  we  are  advised  not  to 
include  the  peritoneum  in  the  stitches,  and  though  I am  no  suie 
that  much  danger  would  result  from  the  suture  of  this  membrane, 
I deem  it  safer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  observe 
the  precaution  recommended. 


STERILITY  SHOULD  BE  ENSURED. 

In  orioi-  to  prevent  fntutc  impregnation,  if  you  intercept  tk 
contact  between  tbe  semen  an.1  the  rnjiments,  you  ensure  stcril.t,. 
My  reasons  for  tins  opinion  are  already  publishe  . 

CoLinenf,  tbe  same  woman  has  been  twieet  to  h 

Ceesarian  operation.  Mr.  Barlow's  patient, t u.  this 


t Slnwn  »»  or  •«  •*“«• 

s.„o,  »,o.a 

There  was  one  woman  m panicui.1.1, 

,.00.,,.  .r,  «..ro.  * Moot-  0,wusb  . I..»; 

.b-oro- — — - ““  “ ■ 
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r recovered,  and  might  have  become  pregnant  again.  To  preclude 
[ the  possibility,  therefore,  of  a second  need  for  the  incisions,  before 
: closing  the  abdomen,  the  operator,  I conceive,  ought  to  remove  a 
portion,  say  one  line,  of  the  fallopian  tube,  right  and  left,  so  as  to 
H intercept  its  calibre — the  larger  blood-vessels  being  avoided. 

Mere  division  of  the  tube  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  sterility, 
b but  the  further  removal  of  a portion  of  the  canal  appears  to  be  the 
' surer  practice.  I recommend  this  precaution,  therefore,  as  aii' 
improvement  of  the  operation. 


ON  THE  SUCCESS  AND  FATALITY  OK  THE  OPERATION. 


To  the  foetus,  the  Caesarian  incisions  are,  it  should  seem,  un- 
attended  with  danger  ; tliough,  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  British 
’ operations,  the  children  have  been  abstracted  still-born  : death,  how- 
ever, being  rather  attributable  to  the  delay  of  the  operation  than  to 
(.any  effects  produced  by  the  operation  itself.  But  although, in  these 
(cases,  the  danger  to  the  foetus  is  small,  if  any,  it  is  admitted,  on 
ilall  hands,  that  the  peril  to  the  mother  is  extreme ; and,  without 
"Staying  to  declaim  on  the  subject,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  our 
vtvhile  to  consider,  what  are  the  causes  from  which  the  danger  arises, 
land  what  are  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  superseded  or  alle- 
viated. That  the  British  surgeons  understand,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
.^he  use  of  their  hands  and  fingers,  will,  I presume,  be  admitted  by 
ilill ; that  they  are,  further,  acquainted  with  those  laws  of  the 
injured  parts  which,  understood  and  brought  into  operation,  consti- 
tute the  best  instruments  in  the  armamentarium,  can  scarcely  be 
i'lenied;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  notwithstanding  these  qiialifi- 
iiations  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  success  of  the  continent* *  has 


See  ITuiVs  D^ence  ({f 


’.ivirted  the  membr.tnes,  when  he  fancied  he  had  divided  the  uterus. 

CrPiarian  Opfratiotiy  &c.  p.  72. 

*ritl^l'-ln;  .1  "here  the  operation  has  been  perfornted  in 

avo  h ^ woman  (Mr.  Barlow’s  case)  has  been  saved,  but  eleven  children 

■envieTuv  and  001''  ■ where  the  operation  is  performed  more 

- fata,  cases  is  much 
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greatly  exceeded  that  of  our  own  islands ; and  as  we  may  not,  . 

I think  in  candour,  impute  this  to  superior  chirurgical  knowledge, 
we  must  look  to  other  causes  to  which  this  foreign  felicity  may  he 
ascribed.  From  the  masterly  work*  of  a man  of  great  powers,  it 
appears,  that  although  but  few  women  in  this  country  have  reco- 
vered from  the  operation,  yet  in  those  continental  operations  which 
have  been  put  upon  record,  amounting  in  number  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  more  than  one  half  the  women  have  survived.  + 

In  England,  at  the  present  time,  through  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ^ 
should  an  operation  fail,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  remain  concealed ; 
but  during  the  preceding  centuries,  especially  on  the  continent,  the  . 
darkness  and  smallness  of  the  iirinting-house  afforded  facilities  for  , 
silence,  of  which  the  unsuccessful  operator  was  very  likely  to 
avail  himself,  even  when  his  intentions  were  by  no  means  dishonest ; , 

and  thus,  without  reproach  lo  our  very  able  neighbours,  it  may  be  , 
presumed,  that  from  the  circumstances  of  society,  the  failures  and  ^ 
the  successes  of  this  ojieration  may  not  have  been  recorded  with  , 
equal  fidelity  not  to  add,  that  some  of  these  operations,  so  called  , 


. According  to  m.  Hull,  we  Lad.  wLen  Le  puMlsLed,  a.  ' 

cases  of  this  operation,  139  of  which  proved  successful.  Dr.  IhUl  D^en 

Operation,  fyc.  , circess.  from  1150  to  ISOO, 

+ It  appears  that  this  operation  was  performed  24  t.m  ^auverjat;  twice  on  the 

according  to  Baudelocque.  It  was  by  Dariste,  at  Martinique; 

same  woman  by  Bacqua;  once  by  e J'l"  ’ 
once  by  Vonderfushr,inl823,atDaplen,m 

persons:  Bulk,  Grmfe,  Leutez,  Buren,  and  tw.ee  by  Sken  Baudelocque 

,uent,y  performed  m these  -ViriroH^h  thTlmen  perished.  Spregnel  detailed 
relates  63  cases  of  the  operations,  ^ f ,,hich  terminated 

.a  .f  P~-.«  ....  ™ W •” 

Tu. .... ....a... »,  ~ • 

iiliterate  woman,  which  is  well  au  len  c wound,  while  a 

messenger  was  dispatched  woman  recovered  m 

« 1 eersii  iliMTi  mneart'rt  it  with  whites  oi  an  egg* 

sewed  up  the  wound,  tl  ^ Dungannon,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  was 

97  days.  The  case  occuire  of  it  In  the  First  Volume  of  the 

seen  by  Pr.  King  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  gave  an  account  of  it 

Edinburgh  Medical  Essays.  Dr.Dpan.  Continent,  the  Caisariau  operation 
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Caesarian,  have,  perhaps,  after  all,  been  in  reality  of  other  nature. 
'ONIorcover,  should  our  planet  meanwhile  escape  some  of  its  former 
icatastrophes,  posterity  will,  probably,  learn  with  surprise,  some 
ithousand  years  hence,  what  have  been  the  opinions  relating  to 
these  points,  maintained  by  their  predecessors.  They  may  learn 
with  surprise,  not  uiimingled  with  indiscreet  levity,  that  a large  and 
religious  body  of  their  civilized  forefathers  had  been  of  an  opinion, 


not  to  be  presumptuously  touched,  that  if  one  of  the  children  of  our 
.igreat  Parent  were  permitted  to  perish  in  utcro,  without  the  admi- 
mistration  of  water  and  words,  in  consequence  of  an  original  and 
unexpiated  moral  taint,  derived  from  our  common  ancestor,  eternal 
perdition  would  very  probably  be  its  portion.  Happy,  however,  as 
we  are  in  another  and  a better  system  of  opinions,  toe  are  not  at 
. all  surprised  to  hear  that  by  many,  such  a notion  has  been  deemed 
‘ both  wholesome  and  tenable  ; and  some  tender  mothers,  who,  with 
safety  to  themselves,  might  perhaps  have  been  delivered  by  the 
natural  passages,  in  this  hojte  of  securing  to  their  children  the 
baptismal  advantages,  have,  with  constitution  on  the  whole  healthy 
enough,  been  induced  to  submit,  in  preference,  to  an  extraction 
of  the  foetus,  early  in  the  labour,  by  means  of  the  Caesarian 
iiincisions. 


BRITISH  RULE  OF  OBSTETRICY. 


Of  British  obstetricy,  it  is  a fixed  rule  not  to  remove  the  foetus 
bby  the  Caesarian  incisions,  provided  it  may  be  abstracted  by  the 
nnatural  passages  ; and  hence  our  operations  have  usually  been  per- 
f formed  on  women  of  broken  constitutions,  the  subjects  of  mala- 


! f it  is  also  had  recourse  to  early,  before  the  strength  of  the  mother  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
long  continuance  and  frequent  repetition  of  tormenting,  though  unavailing  pains,  and  before 
her  life  is  endangered  by  the  accession  of  inflammation  in  the  ahdnminat  cavity.  From  this 
' view  of  the  matter,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  recoveries  will  he  more  frequent  in 
France  than  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  reverse  practice  obtains;  and  it  is  from 
such  cases  as  tliese,  in  which  it  is  employed  in  France,  that  the  value  of  the  operation  ought 
to  be  appreciated.  Dr,  Uutrs  DeJ'tnce. 
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costcon  or  mollities  generally,  if  not  alvvays,of  itself  a fatal 

disease.*  An  able  and  resolute  surgeon,  Mr.  Barlow, of  Blackburn, 
bad  occasion  to  operate  on  a woman  of  vigorous  habit,  obstructed 
in  consequence  of  previous  fracture  of  the  pelvis  ; and  in  this  case, 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  in  his  valuable  essays, + the 
woman  resumed  her  domestic  occupation  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night afterwards.  And  hence,  perhaps,  without  illiberal  derogation 
from  continental  merit,  the  greater  success  of  the  operation  beyond 
our  seas  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  silence  of  the  press,  and 
to  the  misnomer  of  the  operation  ; it  may  be,  also,  to  the  better 
condition  of  the  patient,  on  whom  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, than  to  any  superior  surgical  skill  exerted  in  its  per- 
formance. 


NATURE  OF  THE  ATTENDING  DANGERS. 

The  dangers  which  attend  the  Ciesarian  incisions,  so  frequently 
destructive"to  those  who  are  compelled  to  submit  to  them,  are,  I 
conceive,  of  various  kinds,  and  may  well  deserve  a little  considem- 
tion  from  us.  And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  operation 
being  alarming,  the  surgeon  feels  averse  to  urge  its  adoption,  and 
the  patient  herself,  terrified  perhaps,  can  scarcely  give  her  un- 
forced consent  till  the  collapse  of  her  strength,  and  the  protraction 


. Bearing  on  this  point,  Dr.  Hnll  very  truly  remarks,  “Who  would  '“eui-  In  h 
expectation  of  recovery  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  ha,  generally  been  j" 

country,  namely,  where  the  female  has  laboured  for  years,  under  malacosUon  a disease, 
hitherto  of  itself  incurable;  where  she  has  been  brought  into  imminent  danger  by  pre^  ■ 
innammation  of  the  intestines,  or  other  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  or  been  exhaustc 
by  a labour  of  a week's  continuance,  or  even  longer.”  Dr.  Hull  thus  refutes 
Mr.  W.  Simmons,  that  our  ill-success  was  owing  to  climate,  or  some  peculiarity  in 

stitutioiis  of  the  females  of  this  island.  Dr.  HuWs  Defe7,.cc^Cooper. 

Dr.  Dewees  makes  similar  remarks  with  Dr.  Hull,  and  plainly  asks.  Is  there  not  stro^^„ 
reason  to  believe,  that  were  the  same  independence  exercised  by  ° 

Britain  towards  the  poor  sufferers  from  deformity,  the  same 

i„  France  and  Germany,and  as  frequently?  We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion,  the 

in  England,  have  been  owing  to  climate-procrastination  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  D . 

^rETs^yroT  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  p.  3&S.  Also  related  in  The  Medical  Records  and 
Researches,  p.  151.  IIOS. 
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t of  the  labour  convinces  her  that  tlierc  is  no  other  hope.  On  both 
it  these  accounts,  the  first  especially,  it  frequently  happens  that  con- 
, I tusion  and  exhaustion  precede  the  operation  ; the  foetus,  too,  being 
; i already  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jjected  under  the  action  of  tlie  uterus  ; in  a word,  such  irreparable 
I mischief  is  sometimes  done  before  the  operation  can  be  adopted, 
il  that  if,  by  a fiat,  as  it  were,  the  foetus  might  be  extricated,  without 
li  incision,  from  the  receptacle  where  it  is  incarcerated,  it  would  then 
ilbc  too  late  to  preserve  either  the  mother  or  her  oifspring.  Now 
il  this  source  of  danger  is  the  rather  deserving  of  our  consideration, 

I because,  by  early  operation,  it  may  in  good  measure  be  avoided  ; 

; and,  I think,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  operations  of  tliis 
1 kind,  that  if  to  be  performed  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  executed 
\ without  needless  delay,  as  soon  as  the  cordial  assent  of  the  patient 
1 inay  be  obtained. 

If  in  the  full  flush  and  petulance  of  health,  you  were  to  receive 
a severe  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  or  if,  from  any  other  cause,  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  were  to  become  ruptured,  with  falling  countenance 
I and  failing  limbs,  you  would  immediately  take  your  stand  in  silence 
I upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  there  begin  to  consider  of  what 
t clay  you  are  made.  And  thus  it  is,  that  among  the  dangers  of  the 
I Cscsarian  operation,  we  must  not  omit  to  enumerate  the  narcotic 
eft'ccts  resulting  from  injuries  inflicted  ; such  as  two  wounds,  each  of 
' six  inches,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  make,  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  operating.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell  we  have  been  advised  to  make 
i a small  opening  into  the  uterine  cavity,  afterwards  dilating  the  orifice 
by  the  action  of  the  fingers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  os  uteri  is 
! sometimes  laid  open,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  ovum 
from  the  womb.  This  dilatation,  as  Sir  Charles  justly  observes 
i is  likely  to  prove  of  more  easy  accomplishment,  because  the  sub- 
‘ stance  of  the  uterus  is,  perhaps,  naturally  of  a somewhat  obsequious 
!i  and  yielding  kind,  and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  this 
method  of  procedure  may  be  found  desirable,  not  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  placenta  chances  to  cohere  to  that  part  of  the  womb 
which  corresponds  with  the  abdominal  incision,  but  in  every  instance 
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in  which  the  Cajsarian  delivery  is  requisite.  Tliis  proposal,  how- 
ever, requires  reconsideration.  Contusions  and  lacerations  might 
not  without  reason  be  apprehended.  By  dilating  in  this  manner, 
we  should  diminish  the  extent  of  the  uterine  incision.  ^ ^ 

For  large  bleedings  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  Cmsarian 
operation,  it  is  not  common;*  yet  when  the  placenta  has  been 
deposited  on  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  is  divided  by  Uic  kmte, 
as  the  uterine  vessels  are  always  very  capacious  in  the  region  of  the 
after-birth,  much  internal  bleeding  may  be  expected.  To  meet  this 
danger,  and  to  avoid  the  effect  of  uterine  incision,  Bell  proposed 
dilatation.  In  my  opinion,  I will  here  observe,  that  if  with  proper 
ligatures  we  could  remove  the  womb  altogether,  the  risk  of  internal 

bleeding  would  be  cleared  away  at  once. 

Much,  however,  of  the  danger  of  the  Caesarian  incisions  must, 

I fear,  be  ascribed  to  a cause,  over  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  have  but  little  control;  I mean  the  cachexy  of  mala- 
costeon.  °Mr.  Barlow’s  patient,  of  fractured  pelvis  and  healthy  habit, 
recovered.  The  Cmsarian  deliveries  of  the  Continent,  performed 
on  healthier  constitutions  than  those  of  our  own  patients,  have  been 
attended,  it  may  be,  with  corresponding  success  ; but  the  Britis  i 
practitioner,  pertinacious  of  his  rule,  using  the  incisory  deliveiT 
i„  those  cases  only,  where,  by  the  natural  passages,  delivery  is 
impracticable,  in  general  finds  himself  compelled  to  operate  in  cases 
already  desperate  from  malacostcon,  as,  unless  there  be  fracture, 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  pelvis,  from  any  other  cause  than  raala- 
costeon,  is  contracted  in  that  degree,  which  alone  justifies  the 
operation  After  medicine  and  surgery  have  accomplished  so 
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jnimicli,  for  other  human  failings,  I would  fain  persuade  myself  that 
tthey  will  not  nltiniatcly  fail  us  hero  ; and  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
^tthereforc,  tliat  in  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge,  this  cause 
I oof  danger,  in  the  operation,  may  admit  of  alleviation.  In  Dr.  Merri- 
1 uman’s  Synopsis,  you  will  find  an  account  of  all  the  cases  which  have 
|!ibeen  performed  by  British  obstetricians.* 

I 

I 

? Di . Merriman  s List  q/*  Cases  in  which  the  C .-sarian  Operation  has  been  perj^ormed 
f in  the  British  Islands. 


).y 


|<.o. 

is  'to, 

!ni 


Mary  Ounalty,  a midwife,  performed  the  operation  with  a razor,  on  Alice  O’Neal, near 
(diarlemont,  in  Ireland.  Child  dead;  motlier  recovered,  173S. — {Edinburgh  Essays, 
vol.  V.) 

Smith  operated  upon  Paterson,  In  tiie  Canongate,  Edinburgh.  Child 

ami  mother  both  lost  their  lives.  The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  performed  in  1737; 
hut  Ibis  seems  a mistake  for  \lb7,~(Smellie,  vol.  Hi.  collect,  xxxix.  No.  ii.) 
nr.  Young  operated  upon  a woman,  about  a mile  from  Edinburgh.  “ Slie  was  distressed 
with  a constanl  vomiting;  and  I found  the  pelvis  very  narrow.”  “ In  performing  the 
operation,  I had  no  occasion  to  take  up  any  vessel;  having  got  into  the  womb,  I could 
not  possibly  get  the  child  away,  till  I caused  one  to  press  up  the  liead  from  the  vagina, 
a part  of  it  was  so  closely  wedged  in  the  pelvis.  [The  bulk  of  the  head  must  of  course 
have  passed  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  peters,  or  there  could  not  have  been  this 
difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  child.  VV-as  the  operation  at  all  necessary  under  such  cir- 
cumstances i]  However,  I brought  away  the  child  alive;  but  it  fell  into  convulsive  fits, 
and  died  in  a few  days.  The  motlier  died. 

Dr.  Young  again  operated  on  “ a little  decrepid  woman,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.”  The 
woman  died  in  a few  days;  but  the  child  was  alive,  and  “was  shewn  at  the  class,  a 
healthy  promising  girl.”_(i1/.  S.  Lectures,  formerly  Dr.  Dale's,  taken  in  1773.) 
d/r.  Alexander  If'uod  is  stated,  in  Dr.  HamiUon's  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  to  Iiave  per- 
formed this  operation ; but  no  other  account  is  given,  except  that  the  child  and  mother 
were  both  lost. 

Mr.  Chalmer  performed  the  operation  on  Elizabeth  Clerk,  in  1774.  The  case  is  detailed 
ill  Hamilton's  Outlines.  Child  alive ; mother  died. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  jun.  performed  the  operation  in  179.^.  The  case  is  detailed  in  Hamilton's 
Outlines.  Child  was  putrid ; mother  died. 

iVfr.  IE.  Whyte,  of  Glasgow,  in  1775.  Botli  mother  and  child  perished. -(Dr.  Hull's 
D^ence  qf  the  Ciesarian  Operation,  p.  06.) 

Mr.  Kay,  ot  Forfar.  Child  born  alive;  mother  lived  eleven  da.yi.—  (Hull's  Defence 
p.  GO ) J > 

Dr.  White,  of  Manchester.  Child  and  mother  both  i\\ei\.— (Hull's  Defence,  p.  07  ) 

. Mr.  Thompson  performed  the  operation  on  .Martha  Rhodes,  at  the  Loudon  Hospital  it, 
1709,  in  the  presence  of  many  physicians  and  surgeons.  Child  was  extracted  alive  fell 
into  convulsions  on  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after  died.  It  had  an  uncommon  excres- 
cence on  the  forehead,  communicating  with  the  brain.  Mother  A\ed.~(Medical  Obscr- 
vations  a?id  XnquirieSt  vol.  iv.) 
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ON  PERITONITIS,  AS  THE  CAUSE  OK  DEATH  AITUR  CAiSAUlAN 

delivery. 

When  obstetricians  are  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  death  after  the 
Caisarian  delivery,  they  not  unfrequently  tell  us,  that  it  is  a diffused 
peritonitis  ; and  when  I first  turned  iny  attention  to  the  profession, 
I used  not  unfrequently  to  hear,  that,  like  wild-fire,  an  inflammation 
commencing  in  a spot  of  the  peritoneum,  might  be  expected  to 
spread  rapidly  over  its  whole  surface.  When,  however,  we  have 


13.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  1774,  operated  on  Mrs.  Foster.  The  child  was  alive,  the  mother 

aied.— (.Medical  Observationg  and  Inquiries,  \o\.  V.)  ..... 

1.3.  Mr.  AUcimon,  in  1777,  operated  upon  Eliz.ahetli  Hutchinson,  at  Leicester.  Child  a ive; 

mother  d\ed.— (Vaughan's  Cases  of  Hydrophobia,  ^c.  1778.) 

It.  Mr.  Clarke  opened  the  abdomen  of  a woman,  from  which  he  extracted  a deal  c ii  , c 
mother  died.  The  child  was  at  the  time  extra-uterine.-CiUcmo.Yi,-  of  Medical  Socuts 
!)/■  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  197.) 

15.  Dr.  Hull  operated  upon  Isabel  Redman,  in  1794.  Child  alive;  mother died.-(/Ml s 

IG.  The  same  gentleman  performed  the  same  operation  in  1 199,  on  Ann  Lee,  both  m 
and  child  perished. — (Di;/i.'nce,  p.  1G3.) 

17.  Afr.Bnrtom  operated  upon  Jane  Foster,  in  1793.  Child  died;  mother  recovereil.-Olfcrficd 

Becorrf*  and  Researches,^.  \bi.-Rarlou,'s  Essay.i  on  Surgery  and  Vulu-^^nv, 

19.  Mr.  H'ood  performed  the  operation  on  Elizabeth  Thompson,  in  1.99.  Child  ali  . 
mother  died.-f.l/emorVs  Medical  Society,  vol.  r.-HulCs  ObserraUons  on  Mr. 

Simmon's  Detection,  p.tOD.')  i mother 

19.  Mr.  John  Bell  performed  the  operation,  in  ISnO,  at  Edinburgh.  ‘ 

dieiL-Thiscase  is  fully  related  by  ,>fr.  Charles  Uell.-(Medico.au,  urg^cal  Vransac 

.ir.'olniop,  of  R^  operated  on  Susan  Holt.  Mother  died;  child  liveilafori- 

r,\g'bt.—(HulCs  Translation  of  Baudelocqne,\-<.  Mli.)  c nr^ucal 

, Mr.  n-ood  gives  the  case  of  Hannah  Rheuhotham.  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Med^cM 

and  Physical  Journal,v.W,-,  both  mother  and  child  perished. 

23.  Dr.  Kellie  relates  a case  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  • 

11.  Mother  died;  child  born  alive,  died  the  next  day.  on  relates  a 

23.  Mr.  Kinder  H'ood,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  . , 

2t.  a!d  Mr.  Cori  operated  upon  Ann  Hacking,  of  Blackburn.  Child  alive, 

mother  died,  July,  1917.-(IJa7-tou.’s  E««J/s.)  chiu,  allvet 

25.  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Dugdale  operated  upon  Mrs.  Ridgedale,  April,  - • 

26.  performed  the  operation  at  Perth,  in  presence  of  six  of  his  professional 
brethren.  Child  alive;  mother  died. 

Thus,  in  these  cases.  13  live,  were  preserved,  and  39  lost.  Dr.  Mcrriman. 
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iDt  the  good  sense  and  prudence  to  close  our  eyes  and  cars  to  what 
passing  round  us,  experience,  troublesome  and  presumptuous 
t|cperience,  has  sometimes  the  insolence  to  contradict,  without 
jaalification,  our  most  favourite  opinions  ; and  I suspect,  that 
'lunething  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the  cases  under 
'Diisideration.  That  the  risk  of  diiFused  peritonitis,  from  local 
j juries  of  the  peritoneum,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  I have 
lodeavoured  to  show,  in  a small  paper,  printed  in  the  Physiological 
cesearches,* *  and  from  the  adverse  opinions  of  my  contemporaries 
11  this  point,  I confidently  appeal  to  posterity.  la  some  future 
:ge,  when  our  hearts  and  their  petty  passions  are  quiet  in  the  dust, 
lis  opinion,  not  merely  the  pla3'thing  of  a medical  society,  but 


• • From  the  small  collection  of  facts,  favourable  and  unfai-ourable,  wliicli,  with  limited 
>jportunities,  I have  been  able  gradually  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six 
-lars,  and  which  to  me  seem  calculated  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  probable  success 
'■  a more  enlarged  abdominal  surgery,  I feel  conscious  that  no  certain  inference  can  yet  be 
«wn,  though  presumptive  inferences  certainly  may,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  fol- 
>wing  : 

■ 1st.  That  smaller  wounds  of  the  peritoneum,  as  in  tapping,  hernia,  &c.  do  not  in  general 
(duce  fatal  peritonitis,  or  other  destructive  eCfecIs  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  common  opinion, 
it  perhaps  found  on  paper,  but  frequently  urged  in  conversation,  and  apparently  operative 
; practice,  I mean,  that  inflammation  in  a spot  of  the  peritoneum,  will  almost  invariably 
iiffuse  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  probably  unfounded  in  truth. 

! .adly.  That  extensive  divisions  of  the  peritoneum  are  certainly  not  of  necessity  fatal, 
mether  by  inflammation  or  otherwise;  and  probably  not  generally  so. 

>3dly.  That  the  womb, spleen,  and  ovaries  may  be  taken  away,  certainly  without  of  necessity 
wstroying  life,  and  presumptively  without  generally  destroying  it. 

■ tmbly.  That  the  womb,  when  developed  from  pregnancy,  may  be  torn  open;  that  the  child 
liny  escape  into  the  peritoneal  sack,  among  the  viscera;  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
^ lay  be  torn  off,  not,  indeed,  so  far  as  these  cases  may  be  relied  on,  without  great  danger,  but 
J irice,  in  seven  instances,  without  death. 

JjiSthly,  And  generally  that  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera,  though  very  lender  in 

*e  human  body,  will,  without  fatal  consequences,  bear  more  injury,  than,  from  their  modes 
^ f practice,  the  British  surgeons,  especially,  seem  disposed  to  admit. 

I iGthly.  That  all  the  above  inferences,  from  observations  on  the  human  abdomen,  are  in 
lison  with  those  drawn  from  observations  on  the  rabbit,  the  one  set  of  inferences  mutually 
; pporting  the  other;  and  in  this  we  have  a fact  corroborative  of  the  principle  for  which  I 
ive  contended  elsewhere,that  observation  on  the  brute  and  human  subject,  when  made  widi 
-lution,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  more  in  correspondence  with  each  other,  than  some  surgeons 
• e disposed,  at  present,  to  admit.  A contrary  opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  erroneous,  must  exert  a 
•ry  baleful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  surgery.  Dr.  Blundell's  PhysioloKical  Be- 
4 'arches.,  p,  22. 


whether  right  or  wrong,  of  great  importance  to  our  race  in  all  future 
ages,  will  probably  he  decided  by  accumulated  experience — may 
I not  add  ? — in  the  affirmative. 

Knowing  but  little,  with  certainty,  respecting  the  Cfesarian 
incisions,  I do  not  venture  to  decide  whether  this  peritonitis  is,  or 
not,  a frequent  cause  of  death  : but  I may  add,  that  all  my  analagous 
experience  is  decidedly  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  nor  do  I think  that 
it  ought  to  be  received  into  your  medical  creed,  without  further 
corroboration.  In  philo.sophy,  however,  doubt  is  no  crime,  and  in 
order  to  place  yourselves  on  tbe  safe  side,  after  the  abdominal 
operations,  sedulously  watch  for  the  expected  peritonitis ; and 
should  it  occur,  let  it  be  treated  upon  ordinary  principles.* 

Mr.  Lizars,  recollecting  that  peritoneal  Inflammation,  when  the 
abdomen  is  laid  open,  may  be  produced  by  tbe  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  laudable  forethought,  took  the  precaution  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  apartment,  in  which  he  performed 
bis  operations,  to  an  elevation  ranging  between  80  and  90“  of 


* In  the  fatal  cases  of  this  operation.  It  may  he  of  use  to  inquire,  whether  death  was 
occasioned  by  any  disease,  with  which  they  were  afflicted  before  the  time  of  labour;  or  was 
the  consequence  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  reduced  from  tlie  occurrences  of  labour, 
before  the  operation  was  performed;  or  from  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  operation. 
In  cases  of  death  occasioned  by  wounds,  the  following  order  in  which  the  danger  is  produced, 
may  be  observed:  6rst,  from  convulsions,  or  immediate  loss  of  blood  ; secondly,  from  inflam. 
mation;  thirdly,  from  gangrene;  fourthly,  from  excessive  or  long-continued  suppuration, 
under  which  the  patient  becomes  hectic.  Though  almost  all  the  patients,  ou  whom  this 
operation  has  been  performed,  died,  their  death  happened  at  different  periods:  but  not  one 
died,  eitlier  while  the  operation  was  performing,  or  immediately  after  it.  No  convulsions 
were  brought  on  by  incisions ; nor  does  it  appear,  that  any  of  them  sunk  through  the  loss  of 
blood  accompanying  or  succeeding  the  operation.  Some  died  wilhin  twelve,  others  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  a few  died  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  death  by  the  time  of  her  dying,  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
death  of  those  who  failed  within  twenty-four  hours,  was  probably  owing,  not  to  the  operation 
alone,  but  to  the  violence  of  this,  combined  with  that  of  the  previous  disease  ; but  when  they 
survived  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  then  their  death  might  be  attributed  to  the  suc- 
ceeding inflammation  in  a body  predisposed  to  disease.  If  we  had  the  liberty  of  selecting  a 
patient  on  whom  to  try  the  merits  of  this  operation,  we  certainly  should  not  choose  one  who 
was  either  very  much  distorted,  or  who  had  the  mollUies  ossium,  or  who  was  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  some  dangerous  disease,  or  who  bad  been  several  days  in  labour;  because 
the  event  must  very  much  depend  upon  her  state  at  tbe  time  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. Dr.  Denman. 
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Fahrenlieit’s  thermometer ; and  this  practice,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  seems  to  be  well-deserving  of  imitation.  That  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  operate  as  a peritonitic  stimulus, 
was,  I think,  maintained  by  Monro  ; but  this  opinion,  though 
plausible,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 

Dr.  Haighton,  inflating  through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  peri- 
toneal sac  of  the  dog,  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  tympanites, 
found,  in  more  than  one  experiment,  that  the  air  was  gradually 
a.bsorbcd,  not  one  symptom  of  peritonitis  becoming  manifest. 
Should  it  be  proved  hereafter,  that  the  access  of  air  contributes,  in 
any  important  degree,  to  augment  the  risk  of  the  Caesarian  delivery, 
it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  disembarrass  it  of  this  danger, 
for,  with  a proper  apparatus,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  a propo- 
sition made  by  a gentleman,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  and 
operate  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  the  heat  of  which  might  be 
i brought  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  internal  part  of  the  "body. 


ON  THE  ENTIRE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

In  speculative  moments  I have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  persuade 
myself,  the  dangers  of  the  Csesarian  operation  might,  perhaps,  be 
considerably  diminished  by  the  total  removal  of  the  uterus.  Rabbits 
are  tender  animals,  and,  bearing  many  foetuses,  have  wombs,  after 
delivery,  of  great  proportion  and  bulk,  indeed  nearly  large  enough 
to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  If  the  Csesarian  operation  be  per- 
formed on  the  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way,  unless  lam  much  mistaken. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  animal,  generally,  perishes  in  consequence 
But  in  four  rabbits,  recently  delivered,  I made  an  opening  above 
the  symphysis  pubis;  and  raising  the  wombs  from  the  abdomen 
I elevated  them  above  the  aperture,  the  animal  lying  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  stretched  out  at  full  length.  This  accomplished 
I took  a ligature,  with  a needle  on  its  centre,  and  carrying  the’ 
point  from  behind  forwards,  I passed  it  completely  through  the 
vagina,  afterwards  cutting  the  needle  away  in  this  manner,  so  as 
to  leave  two  strong  ligatures  hanging  forth  from  the  aperture. 

V p 
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Having  applied  my  ligatures^  I tied  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  respectively,  over  the  fallopian  tube,  drawing  the 
threads  very  firmly,  so  as  completely  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  vagina  ; and  this  part  of  the  operation  carefully  performed, 
I took  a knife  and  completely  removed  the  wombs,  cutting,  for  this 
purpose,  very  close  upon  the  ligatures,  afterwards  replacing  the 
parts ; this  done,  after  closing  the  abdominal  wound  by  suture,  1 
drew  forward  the  ligatures  through  the  wound,  till  I brought  the 
I’aw  surface,  left  by  the  removal  of  the  wombs,  in  contact  with  the 
abdominal  incision  internally.  By  means  of  tbe  ligature,  the  wound 
of  the  vagina,  and  adjacent  parts,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
of  great  extent,  being  drawn  together  into  a very  narrow  compass, 
became  not  broader  than  a sixpence,  and  I trusted  that  this  might 
promptly  contract  adhesion  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
Beyond  my  hopes  the  operation  succeeded  ; of  the  four  rabbits 
three  recovered,  the  fourth  dying  in  consequence  of  the  ligatures 
slipping  from  their  place.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  made  upon 
different  animals,  are  much  wanted,  for  the  importance  of  the 
subject  renders  multiplication  and  variety  desirable  here.  Let  us 
think  maturely  upon  facts  like  these.  In  performing  the  Ceesarian 
delivery  on  the  human  body,  perhaps  this  method  of  operating  may 
hereafter  prove  an  eminent  and  valuable  improvement.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  in  securing  the  vagina  and  removing  the  uterus, 
we  are  substituting  a wound,  well  secured  and  of  smaller  extent, 
for  one  that  is  larger  and  not  secured  by  ligature  at  all.  Some 
months  after  delivery,  when  shrunk  in  bulk,  tbe  inverted  uterus 
has  been  repeatedly  extirpated  with  success— once  by  myself*. 
Webber,  of  Yarmouth,  successfully  extirpated  an  inverted  puerperal 
uterus,  within  a few  days  after  delivery.t 


• Lancet,  Augmt,  ISiS. 

t 111  many  instances,  both  mothers  and  children  have  lived  after  the  Caisarian  operation, 
and  the  mother  even  borne  children  after;  see //et.fer’a  Instituten  <tf  Surgery,  chap.  M3. 
Af^m.  del’Acad.  deChirurgie,  t.  l.p.eas;  t.2.p.308;  in  «o.  Edinburgh  Medical  Eiisayi, 
vol.  5.  art.  37,  38.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  4.  p.  Ii9.  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Trans,  rols.  9 and  11,  Sc.  Very  recently  an  example  has  been  recorded,  in 
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SECTION  XLII. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  SUPERSEDING  THE  CyESARIAN  OPERATION. 

The  Caesarian  operation,  it  seems,  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
is  attended  with  much  danger,  and  hence  it  has  been  asked, 
whether  we  have  not  the  means  of  superseding  it  ? May  not  an 
I opeiation,  so  formidable,  in  its  nature,  be  rendered  altogether 
unnecessary  by  measures  of  a different  kind  ? 


SECTION  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

If  the  pelvis  be  contracted  in  so  high  a degree,  that  parturition, 
; by  the  natural  passages,  is  impossible,  I need  scarcely  tell  you, 
; that  the  shortest  way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  operation,  would 
I be  by  abstinence  altogether  from  intercourse  with  the  other  sex. 

i The  most  solid  resolution,  however,  may  sometimes  thaw;  and 

I when  a woman  is  married,  she  may  be  placed  under  those  circum- 


wh.ch  Dr.  Muller,  of  Lowenburgh,  in  Silesia,  performed  *be  Cmsariau  section,  and  sared 
both  the  mother  and  the  child,  Magazinfur  die  geeaminate  Heilkunde,  1828,  b.  98.  p.  UG. 
An  instance  of  similar  success  is  reported  by  C.  H.  Graefe,  Jour,  fur  Chirurgie,  b.  9.  s.  1. 

wo  successful  cases,  in  which  both  women  and  children  were  operated  on  at  the  hospital  of 
Maestricht,  by  Bosch,  Dibl.  Med.  182d.  And,  in  a valuable  periodical  work,  an  example  is 
reported  from  tiufeland’s  Journal,  where  the  mother  and  twins  were  all  saved  by  the  operation. 
Quarterli/  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  Ac.  i vol.  p.  625. 

The  most  extraordinary  case  of  Caesarian  operation  on  record,  is  one  performed  by  a negro- 
^rl  on  herself,  who  recovered.  Dr.  Basset  and  Dr.  M‘Clellan,  testify  this  case.  New  York 
medical  and  Physical  Journal,  March,  lS2i. 

Dr.  Mosely  mentions  the  case  of  a negro-woman  at  Jamaica,  who  opened  her  side  with  a 
butchers  knife,  and  extracted  a child,  which  died  of  lock-jaw.  The  woman  recovered. 
Ur,  Ryaivs  Manual^  c sit,  p.  69(). 

The  mother  of  Cmsar,  according  to  Suetonius,  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  son’s  expedition 

int  Britain,  so  that  she  must  have  survived  the  operation  many  years,  had  it  been  performed 
on  her.  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery.  periormed 

The  operation  has  been  proposed  to  be  performed  on  the  living  subject,  under  a great 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  In  case  of  contracted  passages  from  cicatrix,  callosities  or 
turnouts  any  where  about  the  vagina,  or  os  tincm,  of  lacerated  uterus  where  the  child 
. escaped  partially  or  wholly  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  of  extra-uterine  conception  of 
ernuE  o t e uterus,  of  unfavourable  position,  or  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  child  and  of 
. defective  pelvis.  Dr.  Hamilton's  Outlines.  ’ 
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stances  in  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  adhere  to  this  advice,  her  life 
perhaps  falling  a sacrifice  to  her  neglect.  My  friend  Dr.  Hull,  of 
Manchester,  once  transmitted  me  the  case  of  a woman  whose 
pelvis  was  contracted  in  a high  degree ; she  knew  her  situation, 
remained  in  a state  of  abstinence  many  years,  but  afterwards  be- 
came pregnant,  and  died.  Now  is  there  any  mode  in  which,  when 
the  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  is  insuperable,  the  formation  of  a 
foetus  may  be  prevented?  In  my  opinion  there  is  : for  if  a woman 
were  in  that  condition,  in  which  delivery  could  not  take  place  by 
the  natural  passage,  provided  she  distrusted  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  I would  advise  an  incision  of  an  inch  in 
length  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  symphysis  pubis  ; I would  advise 
further,  that  the  fallopian  tube  on  either  side  should  be  drawn  up 
to  this  aperture;  and,  lastly,  I would  advise,  that  a portion  of  the 
tube  should  be  removed,  an  operation  easily  performed,  when  the 
woman  would,  for  ever  after,  be  sterile. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  OVUM. 

If  a woman,  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  is  known  to 
have  a pelvis  contracted  in  a high  degree,  is  there  nothing  which 
you  may  then  do  to  prevent  an  ultimate  need  of  the  Caesarian  opera- 
tion ? Why,  yes  ; abortive  medicines  might,  in  this  case,  be  thought 
of;  or  these  failing  or  rejected,  if  you  could  feel  the  os  uteri,  you 
might  introduce  a female  sound,  or  any  other  instrument  of  that 
kind ; and  passing  this  sound  into  the  uterine  cavity,  you  might 
completely  break  up  the  structure  of  the  ovum,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  generation.  In  doing  this,  there  would  always  be  a 
risk  of  haemorrhage  ; but  where  you  are  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  Caesarian  incisions,  this  risk  would  be  justifiable. 
The  substitution  of  the  smaller  evil  for  the  greater,  is  frequently 
the  principle  of  the  healing  art.  But  what,  if  the  os  uteri  be  in- 
accessible, is  there,  in  such  case,  any  other  expedient  to  which  we 
may  have  recourse?  In  a case  like  this,  were  my  opinion  con- 
sulted, I should  incline  to  reply--as  a substitute  for  the  Caesarian 
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operation,  let  an  ineision  be  made  as  before  stated,  above  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  then  let  some  small  instrument,  a trocar  or  canula,be 
carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  let  this  instrument  be 
sufficiently  stiff  to  enter  the  cavity,  and  retain  its  form  there  under 
pressure ; and  then  let  it  be  resolutely  moved  about  in  the  uterus, 
so  as  to  break  up  completely  the  texture  of  the  ovum.  The  whole 
instrument  need  not  be  much  thicker  than  a bell-wire;  the  process 
IS  allied  to  that  of  acupuncture  : the  point  of  the  trocar,  on  enter- 
ing the  uterus,  should  be  withdrawn  within  the  caiinla  : a finger 
should  be  carefully  placed  on  the  uterus,  so  as  to  guide  the  instru- 
ment, and  guard  against  injury  of  the  intestines  or  the  bladder 

To  produce  further  sterility,  the  tubes  might  be  rendered  im- 
pervious. 


ON  CRANIOTOMV  IN  THESE  CASES. 

But  suppose  the  gestation  has  reached  the  end  of  nine  months, 
IS  there  then  nothing  which  may  be  done,  to  supersede  the  Cesarian 
operation?  Why,  if  the  patient  can  be  delivered  by  having  re- 
course to  perforation,  by  all  means  this  should  be  adopted.  Ob- 
serve, it  is  a rule-an  axiom  in  Briti.sh  midwifery,  that  we  are 
never  to  deliver  by  the  Caesarian  operation,  provided  we  may 
in  any  way,  deliver  by  the  natural  passages.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous as  the  delivery  is,  in  some  cases,  when  effected  by  the 
natural  passages,  I feel  persuaded  that  women  might  sometimes  be 
more  safely  and  more  easily  delivered  by  the  Caesarian  incisions 
than  by  the  passages  of  the  pelvis;  but  if,  acting  on  this  per- 
suasion, we  were  once  to  establish  the  principle,  that  the  Caesarian 
delivery  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  delivery  by  the  perforator 
there  would,  I fear,  be  too  many  oases  in  which  it  would  be  need- 
lessly adopted,  and  men  would  nowand  then,  not  to  say  frequently 
perform  this  operation  under  circumstances  in  which  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  dreamed  of.  Where,  therefore,  the  embryotomic 
delivery  is  practicable,  let  this  be  preferred.  But  then,  you  mav 
reasonably  ask  here,  how  are  we,  in  any  case,  to  decide  at  the 
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bed-side,  whether  the  delivery  be  practicable  or  not  ? To  this 
query  I wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  return  a satisfactory  reply. 
Much  must  depend  on  the  dexterity,  and  other  qualities,  of  the 
operator;  for  one  man  may  he  able  to  succeed  in  the  delivery, 
when  another  may  not.  Much  again  must  depend  upon  the  instru- 
ments which  we  employ ; to  “ The  Operative  Midwifery  of  Dr. 
Davis,”  I must  refer  you  for  an  exposition  of  these  different 
contrivances,  together  with  a description  of  his  own  inventions 
and  improvements.  Much  must  depend,  too,  upon  the  size  of 
the  aperture ; and  it  seems,  from  the  researches  of  Hull  and 
Burns,  that  the  smallest  aperture  through  which  a full  grown 
foetus  may  he  extracted  by  the  cmhryotomic  operations,  under 
circumstances  the  most  advantageous,  must  be,  at  least,  three 
inches  in  its  length,  and  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  its  breadth. 
To  justify  embryotomy,  therefore,  there  must  be  a clear  passage 
through  the  pelvis,  of  those  diameters  at  the  least.  From  the 
consideration  of  all  these  particulars  must  emanate  the  determina- 
tion, whether  you  will,  or  not,  embryotomize.  Before  you  come  to 
a decision,  procure  the  best  advice  within  reach. 


SECTION  XLIII. 

SECTION  OF  THE  SYMPHYSIS  PUBIS*  IN  LABORIOUS  LABOURS. 

With  the  view  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  in  cases 
of  labour  more  or  less  laborious,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a 
division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  an  operation  which  is  easily  per- 
formed. In  executing  this  operation,  the  surgeon  or  accoucheur 
cuts  down  upon  the  joint,  and  carries  the  scalpel  between  the 
extremities  of  the  ossa  innominata,  so  as  completely  to  detach 
them  from  each  other,  taking  care  that  no  injury  he  inflicted 
upon  the  urethra  or  bladder. 


♦ Frequently  called  after  its  author,  «•  The  Sisaultian  Operation.^ 
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SEPARATION  OF  THE  OSSA  INNOMINATA  NECESSARY. 

The  simple  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  however,  enlarges 
the  pelvis  but  little  ; and,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  operation,  it  is  proposed  further,  that  the  surgeon 
should  separate  the  ossa  innominata  from  each  other  to  the  extent 
of  one,  two,  perhaps  I may  say  of  three  or  four  inches.  It  seems  to 
be  ascertained  pretty  clearly,  by  observation  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  in  the  mere  divi.sion  of  the  symphysis,  pain,  not  very 
intense,  and  no  incurable  injuries  of  the  part  are  to  be  expected  ; 
but  if  the  joint  be  not  only  divided,  but  if,  moreover,  the  bones 
be  separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
inches,  then  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  and  the  lesion  of  the  sciatic  nerves,  and  the  strain- 
ing of  the  softer  viscera,  which  are  connected  with  the  pelvis,  the 
operation  becomes  one  of  considerable  pain,  and  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  less  dangerous  than  the  Caesarian  incisions  themselves, 
even  in  the  present  condition  of  that  mode  of  delivery. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  OPERATION. 

The  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  was  proposed  originally*  a.s 


In  the  year  1777,  M.  Sigault,  a surgeon  at  Paris,  first  performed  this  operation  on  the 
human  subject,  in  the  time  of  labour,  the  patient  recovering,  and  the  life  of  the  child  being 
preserved  ; thougii  it  is  not  ciear  from  the  context,  that  the  operation  was,  in  that  case,  abso- 
iiiteiy  necessary.  Some  credit  might  have  been  due  to  M.  Sigault  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  suggested  the  operation,  and  for  his  resolution  in  performing  if,  but  the  applauses 
given  to  him  by  many  of  the  faculty  at  Paris  (though,  if  I mistake  not,  the  Royal  Academy 
: refused  to  give  any  testimony  of  ti.eir  approbation)  and  by  tl.e  nation  at  large,  was  beyond 

all  measure  extravagant ; a medal  was  struck  to  perpetuate  the  fact, and  there  could  scarcely 
i have  been  greater  exultation  and  triumph,  had  he  invented  a method  by  which  the  whole 

I human  race  should  in  future  have  been  universally  freed  from  the  pains  and  dangers  of  partu- 

i rition.  The  influence  of  vanity  was  at  least  as  strongly  marked  in  these  proceedings  as  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  far  more  than  the  encouragement  of  science;  so  that  the  steps 
taken  to  aggrandize  the  merits  of  the  operation,  then  supported  only  by  a single  fact,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  surgeon  who  performed  it,  were  too  hasty  and  too  enthusiastic,  not  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  error  or  deceit  in  the  estimate  of  the  operation,  or  in  the  account  given  of  it. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  French  extended  its  influence  on  the  Continent,  where  the  operation 
has  been  several  times  performed  with  various  success.  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery. 
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a substitute  for  the  use  of  the  perforator  and  the  Caesarian  opera- 
tion. There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  as 
a substitute  for  the  Caesarian  incisions,  this  operation  is  exceed- 
ingly inadequate  ; for  the  pelvis,  being  distorted  in  a high  degree, 
if  you  were  not  merely  to  divide  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  to 
separate  the  bones  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each 
other,  you  would  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  away  the 
child;  very  probably  you  would  be  compelled  to  lay  open  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  would  inflict  grept  injury  on  the  pelvis, 
and  the  softer  parts  generally,  more  especially  the  bladder,  so  that 
I conceive  the  operation  would  be  as  dangerous  and  painful  to  the 
mother,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  the  child,  than  the  Caesarian 
delivery  itself.  Add  to  this,  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion at  all  under  the  higher  distortion  of  the  pelvis.* 

Although  the  operation  is  not  a substitute  for  the  Caesarian, 
some  may  think,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  section  of  the  symphysis 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  perforator,  and  this  I believe 
to  be  true.  + Generally,  where  there  is  a narrowing  of  the  pelvis 
requiring  the  use  of  the  tractor,  forceps, or  perforator,  the  contraction 
lies  between  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  symphysis. 
There  is  a want  of  room  between  the  front  and  hack,  which  a divi- 
sion of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  calculated  in  a measure  to  remove. 
In  common  and  ordinary  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  then  he 
said,  why  is  not  the  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  substituted  for 
the  operation  of  embryotomy  ? Why ! for  this  valid  reason, 

* The  unanswerable  objections  to  this  highly  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  operation,  are, 
1st.  Tlie  pubic  joint  may  be  ossified,  and  must  be  divided  with  a saw ; 2ndly,  In  cases  of 
deformity,  the  pubis  may  be  more  to  one  side  than  the  other;  Srdly,— The  separation  of  the 
sympliysls,  to  tlie  extent  of  two  inches,  as  advised,  must  inevitably  separate  and  lacerate  the 
sacro-iliac  joints,  procure  incurable  lameness,  or  abscesses  that  may  prove  fatal,  or  the 
unfortunate  woman  may  be  confined  to  bed,  with  horrible  pain,  for  one  or  two  years,  as  the 
separated  joints,  if  ever  restored,  can  only  be  united  by  anchylosis,  which  is  a slow  and  tedious 
process.  In  41  operations  of  this  kind,  says  Baudelocque,  Uwomen  died,  and  28  infants  were 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  proceeding,  which  is  farther  evidence  against  the  adoption  of 
liiis  fatal  operation.  Dr.  Ryan. 

t This  operation  is  performed  by  the  French  when  the  infant  is  alive,  and  the  pelvis  con- 
tracted from  two  and  a half  to  three  inches;  when  (he  head  of  the  infant  is  large,  and  m 
caites  of  monstroclty.  Dr»  Jiyan. 
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because  it  is  an  axiom  in  British  midwifery  to  sacrifice  the  child  to 
the  safety  of  the  mother,  and,  in  these  cases,  without  injury  to  the 
parent,  the  child  may  be  brought  away  by  laying  open  the  head. 
Remember,  too,  what  has  been  stated  already,  that  in  narrowings 
of  the  brim,  the  foetus  may  often  be  saved  with  little  risk  to  the 
mother,  by  the  induction  of  delivery  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month. 
On  both  these  accounts,  therefore,  because  we  may  deliver  by  the 
perforator,  and  because,  too,  we  may  altogether  supersede  the 
need  of  the  instrument  by  the  induction  of  premature  delivery, 
the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  unjustifiable  as  a general 
practice,  when  the  pelvis  is  slightly  contracted.  Not  to  add  to 
these  objections,  that  if  we  were  to  allow  of  the  division  of  the 
symphysis,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  merely  a narrowing  of  the 
pelvis  between  the  front  and  the  back,  such  is  the  present  imper- 
fection of  obstetric  diagnostics  in  general,  that  there  would  be  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  performed,  where  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary. 


SECTION  XLTV. 

ON  PARTICULAR  LABORIOUS  LABOURS. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  varieties 
of  laborious  parturition,  together  with  those  modifications  of  the 
general  practices  which  these  varieties  require. 

The  laborious  labours  which  are  giving  rise  to  the  more  formidable 
difficulties  during  parturition,  may  be  divided  into  three  species  or 
varieties  ; those  labours,  I mean,  in  which  the  difficulty  is  produced 
by  an  unfavourable  position  of  the  foetus,  and  more  especially  of  the 
cranium  ; those  in  which  the  difficulty  arises  from  a deficiency  of 
room  between  the  bones  ; and  those  in  which  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  softer  parts;  not  to  add,  that  we  some- 
times meet  with  cases  in  which  the  difficulty  may  be  ascribed  from 
these  causes  mixed. 
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SECTION  XLV. 

LABORIOUS  LABOURS  FROM  AN  UNFAVOURABLE  POSITION  OF  THE 

CRANIUM, 

Where  a labour  proceeds  naturally,  the  presentation  is  of  the 
vertex,  the  face  in  the  beginning  of  the  delivery  lying  towards  the 
one,  and  the  occiput  towards  the  other  side ; but  as  parturition 
advances,  the  head  descends,  and  the  face  takes  place  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  occiput  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and 
the  sagittal  suture  lies  along  the  perineum,  and  thus  the  head 
emerges.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  fmtal  head,  in  passing, 
assumes  these  favourable  positions  ; for  sometimes  when  the  pre- 
sentation is  vertical,  the  face  is  lying  forward  throughout  the  labour ; 
and  sometimes,  instead  of  a vertex  presentation,  we  have  a pre- 
sentation of  the  forehead,  or  of  the  face  ; difficulties  being  in  this 
way  produced. 


VARIETIES  IN  THESE  CASES.* 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the 
laborious  labours  produced  by  unfavourable  positions  of  the  foetal 
head  ; that,  I mean,  in  which  the  vertex  presenting,  the  face  lies 
forward  on  the  symphysis  pubis  all  through  the  labour  ; that  variety 
again  in  which  the  face  is  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  pelvis ; and, 
lastly,  that  position  of  the  bead,  not  without  its  difficulties,  though 
less  important  than  the  former,  in  which  the  prc.sentation,  instead 
of  being  vertical,  is  frontal. 


MEANS  OF  ALLEVIATING  THE  DIFKTCULTIE<!. 

When  it  is  found,  by  examination,  that  the  child’s  head  is  lying 


• Some  Frencli  Autliora  mention  more  than  So  varieties  of  inatpositioii  of  the  head,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  three  only. 
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unfavom-tably  for  transmission,  an  accident,  understand,  which  is  hy 
no  means  very  uncommon  in  its  occurrence,  the  obstetrician  begins 
to  consider  what  steps  become  proper,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
delivery.  Now,  there  seem  to  be  four  different  ways  in  which  the 
difficulty  may  be  alleviated  ; by  turning,  by  rectification  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  by  the  natural 
efforts.  And  here  I wish  you  to  understand  clearly  at  the  out- 
set, that  when  the  child  is  lying  unfavourably,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  follow,  that  you  must  immediately  have  recourse 
to  artificial  means  of  delivery  ; for,  under  presentations  of  the  face 
or  forehead,  or  in  vertical  presentations,  with  the  face  lying  forward 
on  the  symphysis  pubis,  by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  uterus,  if  the 
pelvis  be  large  and  the  head  small,  the  child  will  not  unfrequently 
be  expelled.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  natural 
efforts  fail  us,  more  especially  if  the  pelvis  be  contracted  or  the 
head  be  large,  and,  in  such  cases,  we  may  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  some  of  those  instruments,  which  I have  lately  men- 
tioned. The  tractor  or  forceps  being  first  tried,  and  these  failing, 
the  perforator. 


TURNING,  AS  A RULE,  IMPROPER. 

By  some  it  has  been  observed,  that  where  the  child  lies  unfavour- 
ably, it  may  very  readily  be  brought  away  by  the  operation  of 
turning.  Now,  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  pelvis  is 
large  and  the  softer  parts  are  lax,  and  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur 
is  dexterous,  so  that  the  feet  may  be  seized  without  difficulty,  the 
I operation  of  turning  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable.  I must  entreat 
i you,  however,  to  look  upon  this  method  of  delivery,  turning,  as  an 
j exception  to  the  general  rule  ; for  although  now  and  then,  perhaps, 

I the  child  may  be  with  advantage  withdrawn  by  the  feet,  when  the 
; head  lies  unfavourably,  yet,  as  a general  practice,  turning  is  im- 
proper, because  it  requires  the  introduction  of  Uie  hand  into  the 
uterus,  because  that  operation  should  never  be  performed  without 
there  exist  an  absolute  need  for  it,  and  because,  by  the  natural 
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efforts,  or  the  use  of  instruments,  abstraction  of  the  child  may  he 
very  generally  accomplished.  The  more  I see  of  obstetricy,  the 
more  I see  the  necessity  of  evading  the  operation  of  turning, 
wherever  to  avoid  it  is  practicable. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  HEAD. 

In  some  cases,  again,  where  the  head  is  lying  unfavourably,  its 
position  may  be  rectified.  The  pelvis  is  large,  the  parts  are  lax, 
the  hand  may  be  easily  introduced,  and,  with  the  action  of  the 
hand,  the  position  of  the  head  may  be  altered.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  child  present  by  the  face,  you  may  insinuate  the  hand 
into  the  pelvis  without  violence,  and  bring  down  the  vertex.  Sup- 
pose, again,  you  make  an  examination,  and,  discovering  a frontal 
presentation,  pass  your  finger  over  the  occiput ; by  the  mere  action 
of  the  finger,  or  by  the  play  of  the  lever,  you  may,  in  this  manner, 
rectify  the  presentation  of  the  cranium.  Nevertheless,  though  this 
rectification  is,  in  itself,  highly  desirable,  yet,  as  a general  practice 
in  these  cases,  it  is  scarcely  proper  ; for  it  cannot  be  easily  accom- 
plished without  carrying  the  hand  along  the  vagina,  and  some  little 
way  into  the  uterus,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  risk  of  rupture  consti- 
tutes a valid  objection  to  this  method  of  operation.  To  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  head  by  the  lever  I have  less  objection. 


RELIANCE  ON  THE  NATURAL  EFFORTS,  ETC. 

Instead  of  turning  or  rectifying,  in  these  cases  of  unfavourable 
position,  unless  circumstances  forbid,  the  more  wholesome  practice 
is,  either  to  commit  the  woman  to  the  natural  efforts,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lever,  forceps,  or  perforator,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  emergency. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  decide  whether, 
in  any  given  case,  we  ought  to  resort  to  the  employment  of  instru- 
ments, or  to  confide  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  system.  Let  me 
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I remind  you  then  of  the  rule  * which  has  been  already  so  often 
] prescribed  ; if  the  woman  have  not  been  in  strong  labour  for  twelve 
tor  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  if  no  dangerous  symptoms  are  appa- 
irent,  then  you  are  not  to  interfere ; but  if  dangerous  symptoms  are 
I manifesting  themselves,  referable  to  the  prolongation  of  the  delivery, 
tor,  if  the  woman  have  been  in  strong  labour  twelve  or  four-and- 
I twenty  hours,  the  head  making  little  or  no  progress,  then  the 
I embryospastic  instruments  become  justifiable.  Further,  if  the 
I embryospastic  instruments  have  been  fairly  tried  without  success* 
land  if  dangerous  symptoms  are  manifest,  or  if  the  woman  have 
Ibeen  in  labour  for  six-and-thirty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  the  head 
mot  descending,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  opera- 
Ition,  you  are  justified  in  having  recourse  to  embryotomy. 

RECTIFICATION  OF  FACE  AND  FOREHEAD  PRESENTATIONS. 

r 

Face  presentations  may,  sometimes,  be  rectified  by  the  fingers, 
cor  the  tractor.  Forehead  presentations  may  spontaneously  become 
I facial,  or  vertical ; by  the  fingers,  or  the  tractor,  rectification  may 
I be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  The  face,  when  lying  on  the 
ssymphysis  pubis,  may  be,  in  three  different  ways,  thrown  into  the 
,'side  of  the  pelvis:  by  grasping  the  cranium,  when  above  the  brim  ; 
Ilby  the  action  of  the  short  forceps,  when  it  is  below  the  brim  ; or, 
uvhen  the  head  is  in  the  cavity,  by  making  pressure,  during  pain, 
iwith  two  fingers,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cranium  near  the  face,' 
tthe  face  being  carried,  by  little  and  little,  first  into  the  side  of  the 
ipelvis,  and  then  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  behind. 


SECTION  XLVI. 

LABORIOUS  LABOURS  FROM  DISTORTION  AND  CONTRACTION  OF 

THE  PELVIS. 

In  a former  part,  I took  occasion  to  observe  to  you,  that  from 


• See  “ Observations  on  Contracted  Pelvis,”  p.  15. 
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fractures,  mollilies  ossium,  or  rickets,  more  or  less  of  distortion 
and  contraction  of  the  pelvis  may  be  produced  ; and,  in  a view 
to  practice,  we  may  divide  these  distortions  into  two  kinds, namely, 
those  of  slighter  degree,  and  which  are  more  frequent  in  their 
occurrence,  and  those  contractions  in  which  the  coarctation  is 
very  considerable. 


ANGULAR  AND  ELLIPTICAL  CONTRACTIONS. 

Contractions  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  higher  degrees,  are  divisible 
into  two  varieties,  the  elliptical  and  angular.*  For  a description  of 
these  two  varieties,  I must  refer  you  to  my  former  observationst 
on  the  deviations  from  the  standard  pelvis  ; for  these  greater 
distortions  are  so  rare,  in  ordinary  practice,  that  I deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  treat  respecting  them  again.  When  you  meet  with  the 
slighter  contractions  of  the  pelvis,  in  their  occurrence  not  un- 
common, these  contractions  may  lie  in  any  part  of  it — brim,  cavity, 
or  outlet ; but,  in  that  degree,  which  gives  rise  to  laborious  labours, 
they  are  most  frequently  met  with  at  the  brim,  between  the  front 
and  back  of  the  pelvis,  interposed  sometimes  between  the  jiromon- 
tory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  symphysis  pubis  ; and  sometimes  between 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  acetabulum. 


MEANS  OK  ASCERTAINING  THE  CONTRACTION. 

By  different  practitioners  and  operators,  those  contractions  ot 
the  pelvis,  in  a slighter  degree,  may  be  differently  ascertained  ; J 


• Some  obstetricians  believe,  that  tlie  elliptical  distortions  of  the  pelvis  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  mollities  ossium,  while  the  angular  are  caused  by  rickets.  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbolham. 

+ See  “ Observations  on  Distorted  Pelvis,”  p.  19-13. 

i There  are  three  methods  by  wiiich  we  have  been  recommended  to  examine  the  size  of 
the  pelvis,  without  the  use  of  any  artificial  instrument. 

1.  One  mode  is  by  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  introduced  as  in  a common  examination, 
so  that  iU  point  may  touch,  or  approximate  to,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  root 
of  the  finger  is  applied  exactly  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arch. 

2.  A second  method  is,  the  Introduction  of  the  whole  hand  into  the  pelvis,  with  the  outside 
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iny  own  method,  I have  formerly  e.\plainecl.*  If  a woman  have  before 
had  a number  of  cliildren  with  difficulty,  all  still-born,  for  example, 
or  all  requiring  the  use  of  instruments  ; if,  on  making  examination, 
you  feel  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  with  unusual  facility ; if 
your  patient  have  been  in  labour  for  a length  of  time,  the  waters 
being  discharged,  and  the  parts  relaxed,  and  the  head  not  descend- 
ing  ; if  the  cranium,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  intiimesceut, 
the  margin  of  the  one  parietal  bone  lying  over  the  margin  of  the 
other,  you  may  then  be  pretty  well  satisfied,  that  the  pelvis  is  too 
small.  By  the  difficulty  of  previous  labours  ; then,  by  the  unusual 
facility  with  which  the  promontory  may  be  felt ; by  the  failure  of 
the  descent  of  the  cranium  after  strong  efforts  ; by  the  swelling 
of  the  scalp,  and  the  overlapping  of  the  parietal  bones,  coarctations 
may,  in  general,  be  detected,  without  the  help  of  those  pelvimeters 
which  were  formerly  mentioned,  though  these  instruments  are  not 
to  be  despised. 


. of  the  little  finger  toucl.ing  the  back  part  of  the  sjmphjMS  pubis,  and  the  first  finger  placed 
i against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

3.  The  third  mode  is  that  uhich  I myself  adopt,  and  which  I would  strongly  recommend  to 
you,  VIZ.  that  you  should  introduce  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  within  the  vagina;  that  vou 
t should  place  the  fore  part  of  the  first  finger  exactly  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  carry 
1 the  t.p  of  the  second  against  tl  e promontory  of  the  sacrum.  In  a common-sized  pelvis,  there 
i is  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  promontory,  by  stretching  the  fingers  in  this  way;  and  we 
.are  enabled  to  ascertain  by  the  distance  between  them,  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  pelvic 
1 brim.  We  may  withdraw  our  fingers  in  the  same  position,  and  measure  off  the  space  between 
heir  extremities  on  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  as  with  the  iimbs  of  a pair  of  compasses. 
If  you  please,  you  may  follow  out  the  practice,  I pursue,  stiil  farther.  I always  carry  about 
. with  me  a female  catheter,  which  no  obstetrical  practitioner  should  ever  be  without  Upon 
tthis  catheter  1 have  marked,  in  very  faint  lines,  inches  and  half  inches,  and  lean  measure  the 
.exact  diameter  of  the  pelvis  at  the  brim,  by  applying  this  little  instrument  to  my  fingers 
lit  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish  thisraodeof  examination, eveu  vilien  the  head  ispartly  en-aged' 

. m the  pelvis,  because  the  protruded  portion  is  situated  between  the  two  fingers,  and  we  have 
uno trouble  in  passing  one  before  and  the  other  rather  behind  it;  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  mode 
.of  the  three.  Where  there  is  a small  pelvis,  there  is  no  difficui.y  whatever;  and  where  the 
, pelvis  about  the  common  size,  or  a little  below  it,  there  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  other 
imethofls.  Dr*  F,  //,  Uamtbotham''8  Lccturti, 

* See  “ Meaus  of  ascertaiiiing  the  Kinds  of  Pelvis,”  p.  17. 
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DIVISION  OF  THESE  LABOURS. 

The  laborious  labours,  wbicb  thus  result  from  deficiency  of  room 
among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  are  usually  divided,  in  my  own 
jnactice,  into  tkree  varieties  the  first  consisting  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  pelvis  is  so  highly  contracted  and  distorted,  that  the 
head  does  not  descend  into  the  jielvis  at  all  ^ — the  second,  comprising 
those  more  frequent  cases,  in  which  the  head  comes  down  among 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  there  incarcerated,  so  as  neither  to 
advance  nor  recede  the  third,  comprehending  those  cases  which 
are  of  all  the  most  common,  and  where  there  is  just  that  degree  of 
contraction,  which  prevents  the  descent  of  the  head  into  the  pelvis, 
the  cranium  coming  down  but  a little  way  within  the  superior 
aperture. 


LABOURS  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREES  OF  CONTRACTION.* 

You  may  be  in  practice  for  a length  of  time  without  meeting 


• In  cases  of  contracted  pelvis-  our  Gallic  neighbours  sometimes  have  recourse  to  dividing 
the  symphysis  pubis,  when  the  infant  is  alive,  an  operation  not  admitted  into  British  obstetricy. 

In  extreme  cases  of  deformity,  the  instrument  called  terebellum,  or  cepluilatrobe,  by  the 
present  Baudelocque.  or  the  instrument  of  Professor  Davis,  will  be  use.l  with  advantage. 

When  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  measures  only  two  inches  and  a half,  the  French  practi- 
tioners advise  the  Cesarian  operation-hut  under  the  same  circumstances  with  us,craniotomy 


is  preferred.  Dr.  Ryan. 

To  effect  the  complete  and  safe  delivery  of  the  fetus,  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
especially  where  the  crotchet  proves  inefficient  to  bring  away  the  cranial  bones,  without 
danger  to  the  mother,  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Davis,  has  invented  an  instrument, 
which  he  calls  the  oRcomUt,  or  bone-pliers.  Thus  in  bis  own  language,  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  the  crotchet,  and  the  necessity  of  force,  in  cases  of  extremely  contracted  pelvis,  he 
remarks,  » I am  happy  to  feel  myself  in  a situation  to  offer  a safe  substitute  for  the  exertion 
of  inordinate  force  in  the  treatment  of  these  deplorable  cases;  not  only  without  contracting 
the  limits  of  our  art,  but  compatibly  with  a considerable  extension  of  its  power.  The  expe- 
dient I aliude  to  consists  in  the  application  of  a simple,  but  very  effectual  contrivance,  for 
effecting  a much  greater  reduction  of  the  fetal  skull  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  t 
practice  of  modern  times.  It  Is,  indeed,  a power,  by  which  any  portion  of  the  ’ 

presenting  at  the  brim  of  a contracted  pelvis,  may  be  broken  down  into  small  f^menU 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  most  perfect  impunity  to  the  s imcture  of  ^ 
the  mother  concerned  in  the  operation.  The  instrument  by  which 

the  osteomfst,  or  bone-pUers.  It  is  madeof  solid  and  well-tempered  steel;  itscutting  endsa 
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with  a single  instance  of  the  first  variety  of  laborious  labour  ; 
namely,  that  case  in  which  you  have  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
traction, so  that  the  head  cannot  enter  the  pelvis  at  all ; now  and 
then,  however,  such  cases  must  occur  to  you,  and  one  or  two  have 


worked  iu(o  two  long  and  fenestrated  oval  rims,  of  unequal  size,  but  of  nearly  equal  strength. 
The  smaller  is  of  a size  to  enter  into,  and  to  fit  closely  within  the  parictes  of  the  larger, 
mutually  adapted  parts  of  each,  being  formed  into  a continuous  oval  edge,  they  become 
mpetent,  when  brought  together,  and  firmly  applied  to  their  object,  to  exert  a prodigious 
power  upon  a portion  of  bone  placed  within  their  grasp.  The  handles  are  of  great  length,  in 
proportion  to  the  parts  anterior  to  the  joint;  and,  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  perfectly 
inelastic  and  inflexible,  their  power  must  be  deemed  equal  to  the  full  length  of  their  leverage, 
multiplied  by  the  muscular  force  employed  in  using  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  employment 
o any  inordinate  force  of  attraction  with  the  crotchet,  may,  almost  in  all  cases  whatever,  be 
happily  and  certainly  avoided.  One  or  two  sections  taken  out  by  the  osteotomist  from  the 
basis  of  the  skull,  which  is  by  far  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  fetal  cranium,  will  generally 
have  the  efi-ect  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difficulty.  In  cases  of  greater  confinement,  a few 
additional  sections  will,  perhaps,  be  required  to  be  made,  in  order  to  give  a sufficient  degree 
of  facility  to  the  after-part  of  the  operation.  I take  it  for  granted,  that  wherever  there  may- 
be sufficient  space  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  this  instrument,  together  with  the  point  of 
an  index  finger,  to  feed  it  witli  successive  purchases  of  bone,  it  will  be  practicable  to  effect, 
and  therefore  prudent  to  attempt,  the  delivery  by  the  natural  passages.  There  are  few  pelves, 
even  m large  collections  of  distorted  ones,  with  superior  apertures  so  small  as  not  to  furnish 
from  between  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a half  of  space  in  the  direction  of  their  conjugate 
diameters ; or,  at  least,  of  antero-posterior  diameters  across  some  part  of  their  brim.  In  any 
such  cases,  I should  think  it  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  the  use  of  the  osteotomist,  and  to 
1 1 undertake  the  delivery  by  the  natural  passages. 


The  cases  which  form  the  objects  of  treatment  with  this  instrument,  are  of  two  kinds ; first 
I those  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  facilitate  delivery  with  the  crotchet’,  and 
• simply  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  much  pulling  with  that  instrument;  and,  secondly,  cases 
.of  so  much  confinement  and  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  as  must  render  delivery  by  the  natural 
[passages,  without  the  assistance  of  some  kind  of  osteotomist,  impracticable. 

If,  indeed,  I am  not  greatly  overvaluing  the  power  of  this  instrument,  it  will  not  only 
tenable  skilful  operators  to  effect  deliveries  in  cases  of  moderate  distortions  with  much  more 
f facility  to  themselves,  and  proportionally  less  danger  to  their  patients,  than  heretofore;  but 
I it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  reducing,  almost  to  zero,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to’that 
I last  extremity  of  our  art,  and  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  unhappy  patient,  the  Caesarian  operation, 
tin  this  country  it  is  well  known,  that,  with  one  exception  (for  I see  no  good  reason  for  disi 
pputing  Mr.  Barlow’s  case),  the  C«sarian  section  has  uniformly  failed  in  the  more  important 
ppart  of  its  object,  that  of  preserving  the  most  valuable  life  of  the  mother,  whilst  in  France 
•and  Germany,  where  it  has  been  most  frequently  performed,  its  fatality,  however  variously 
reported  by  its  friends  and  foes,  has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  have  greatly  exceeded 
idn  frequency  its  happy  results.  Any  suggestion,  therefore,  for  superseding  the  necessity  of  so 
fformidable  an  operation,  or  even  for  greatly  reducing  the  frequency  of  that  necessity,  seems 
-entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  ; and  that,  indeed,  is  all  that  1 have  at  present  a 
•ciglit  to  claim  in  favour  of  the  osteotomist.  Dr.  Daina'n  ElemenU  qf  Operative  Midwifery. 
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fallen  under  my  own  notice.  In  the  extrcmcr  difficulties,  the  pelvis  ^ 

may  be  so  much  contracted,  that  even  the  os  uteri  cannot  be  reached  J 

by  the  finger.  Should  it  fall  to  your  lot  to  operate  in  laborious 
labours  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  you  may  decide  rightly,  I would  ■ 
advise  you,  by  all  moans,  to  procure  the  best  advice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Now,  should  it  appear  on  consultation,  that  delivery  by  the  I 
natural  passages  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  Caesarian  delivery  9 
is  required,  in  accordance  with  principles  already  explained,  it  is  I 
obvious,  that  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed,  the  better  ; J 
for  where  it  is  performed  early,  there  is  a fairer  chance  of  saving  <1 
the  child,  and  for  the  woman  herself,  there  are  better  hopes  of 

recovery.  1 

Again,  in  those  cases  of  higher  distortion,  provided  embryotomy  1 
be  thought  of,  and  the  child  is  to  be  abstracted  by  the  use  of  the  f; 
perforator,  averse  as  I am  to  an  operation  so  dreadful,  I must  still  V 
maintain,  that  the  sooner  we  perforate  the  better  ; nay,  in  the  very  * 
commencement  of  the  labour,  if  it  be  perfectly  obvious  that  embry-  ^ 
otomy  must  at  last  be  adopted,  the  operation  becomes  justifiable.  | 
By  embryotomising  early,  you  secure  the  advantage  of  operating,  t 
while  you  are  yourselves  fresh,  and  not  exhausted  from  long  | 
attendance,  the  woman  herself  being  in  full  spirits  and  vigour ; i 
besides  which,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  leave  the  head  in  the  1 
pelvis  for  hours  after  it  has  been  laid  open  by  the  perforator,  so  ■' 
that  it  softens  and  putrifies,  and  readily  separates  into  different  > 
pieces  : a condition  which  materially  facilitates  the  delivery.  ^ 

In  these  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  you  may  ask,  how  is  it  that 
we  are  to  decide  whether  the  Caesarian  operation,  or  the  operation 
of  embryotomy,  should  have  the  preference,  for  the  two  practices 
are  very  different?  To  my  remarks,  comprised  in  a previous 
section,  I must  again  refer  you. 


labours  with  the  locked  head. 

There  is  yet  a second  variety  of  laborious  labours  which  you 
must  now  and  then  meet  with  in  your  practice,  I mean  that  variety 
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in  which  tlie  head,  pushed  down  among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
becomes  impacted  there,  so  as  to  constitute  that  kind  of  case  which 
is  familiarly  denominated  the  locked  head.*  In  these  cases  where 
the  head  is  incarcerated,  great  danger  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  and  permanent  pressure  which  it  makes  on  the  softer  parts, 
and  contusions,  inflammations,  suppurations,  and  sloughings  of  the 
mother,  not  to  mention  the  death  of  the  child,  may  all  of  them  be 
the  result.  Here,  too,  I may  notice  especially,  that  owing  to  this 
pressure  on  the  pelvis  in  front,  the  bladder  may  be  injured,  great 
accumulations  and  disruption  ensuing.  Under  these  accumulations 
of  urine,  too,  even  where  no  rupture  occurs,  acute  inflammation,  or 
chronic  disease,  may  be  the  result,  and  the  patient  may  be  irre- 
vocably injured,  or  perish  in  consequence.  Left  to  themselves, 
therefore,  I look  upon  these  incarcerations  as  properly  ranging 
among  the  most  dangerous  deliveries  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, and  yet,  though  dangerous,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
they  may  be  managed  with  perfect  facility. 

If  you  find  the  head  among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  firmly 
impacted  there,  3^ou  will  be  led  to  consider  what  are  the  steps  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  render  the  delivery  secure.  Now,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  women  are  sometimes  delivered  by  the  natural  efforts. 


* When  the  head  has  advanced  some  distance  into  the  pelvis,  and  cannot  proceed  farther 
and  when  it  is  immovable  except  upward  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  is  then  said  to  be  locked,  or 
impacted.  Baudelocque  admits  but  of  one  general  species  of  locking,  and  that  is,  where  the 

I head  is  fixed  by  two  points  of  its  surface  diametrically  opposite  each  other;  this  species  he 
divides  into  two  varieties;  1st.  Where  the  head  is  jammed  with  its greatest  length  between  the 
pubis  and  the  sacrum;  and,  and.  Where  its  thickness  cannot  pass,  owing  to  a contraction  of 
the  pelvis.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  the  forehead  and  occiput  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
inner  circle  of  the  pelvis;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  the  parietal  protuberances;  this  latter  is 

I the  most  rare.  Whenever  the  head  becomes  locked,  it  acquires  the  form  of  a wedge;  or,  as 
La  Motte  finely  illustrates  it,  by  comparing  it  to  the  key  stone  of  an  arch.  Dr.  Dewees. 

The  immobility  of  the  head  is  a pathognomic  sign  of  its  being  locked,  but  after  it  has 

I I become  fixed,  other  symptoms  arise,  which,  if  they  do  not  characterize  this  situation,  are 
lisure  alwaystoaccompanyit— suchasaswellingofthe  hairy  scalp  of  the  child;  athickening 
j<  of  the  os  uteri;  an  intumescence  of  the  vagina  and  internal  parts.  These  symptoms  do  not 
lialways  declare  a locked  head,  but  a locked  head  is  never  without  them.  These  cases  are 
ji  always  serious  to  both  mother  and  child;  the  mother  is  exposed  to  innammatioii,  sloughing, or 
|(  gangrene,  and  the  child  to  almost  certain  death.  Dr.  Dewees. 
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and  sometimes  by  the  assistance  of  the  tractor,  forceps,  or  perforator. 
So  that  it  comes  to  be  a point  of  consideration  whether  we  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  instruments,  or  whether  we  ought 
to  rely  upon  the  natural  efforts  ? In  deciding  this  question,  I should 
myself  be  guided  principally  by  that  general  rule,  or  canon,  which 
I have  already  so  often  prescribed  ; and  if  the  woman  had  not  been 
in  labour  for  twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  if  no  dangerous 
symptoms  were  manifesting  themselves,  I should  then  commit  her 
to  the  natural  efforts  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I found  that  dan- 
gerous symptoms  were  appearing,  or,  independently  of  these  symp- 
toms, if  the  patient  had  been  twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
strong  labour,  the  head  making  no  progress,  I should  then  make 
trial  of  my  tractor  and  forceps  ; if,  lastly,  these  instruments 
failed,  or  if  dangerous  symptoms  were  appearing,  or  if,  inde- 
pendently of  these  symptoms,  the  patient  had  been  in  labour 
twenty-four  or  six-and-thirty  hours,  I should  then  deem  myself 
justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  perforator. 

There  are  some  practitioners,  who  are  guided  by  a very  different 
principle,  too  valuable  to  be  neglected  ; I mean,  the  degree  of  com- 
pression which  the  head  is  making  on  the  softer  parts  i and  if  the 
head  is  among  the  bones,  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  appears  that 
it  is  very  firmly  locked  there,  so  that  the  finger  may  not  he 
insinuated  between  the  cranium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  a prompt 
delivery  is  recommended  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  on  examina- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  the  fingers,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
may  be  passed  between  the  bones  and  the  cranium,  they  wait  for 
two,  four,  or  six  hours,  a longer  or  shorter  term,  according  to  the 
degree  of  pressure.  Now,  I could  wish  this  rule  to  operate  influ- 
entially upon  your  practice,  though  you  may  still  adhere,  in  the 
main,  to  the  general  maxim  prescribed.  If  you  find  that  the  head 
is  hut  loosely  incarcerated,  you  may  wait  with  more  confidence  ; 
hut  if  it  so  happen,  that  the  head  is  more  firmly  impacted  between 
the  front  and  hack  of  the  pelvis,  you  must  watch  more  vigilantly 
for  the  symptoms  indicative  of  contusion;  and  you  must,  too, 
promptly  have  recourse  to  delivery,  as  soon  as  the  first  marks  of 
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injury  appear.  There  is,  I suspect,  little  ground  for  apprehension, 
while  the  pulse  remains  below  one  hundred;  a pulse  more  frequent, 
though  not  necessarily  dangerous,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  awaken  and 
alarm.  Beware  of  overlooking  the  indications  of  injury  from  com- 
pression ; beware  of  delaying  the  delivery  too  long. 


LABOURS  WITH  A SLIGHT  CONTRACTION. 

The  third  variety  of  laborious  labour,  arising  from  want 
of  room,  of  all  others  the  most  common  in  its  occurrence,  and 
which  requires  some  little  dexterity  in  its  management,  is  that 
in  which  you  have  a slight  narrowing  of  the  brim,  and  where 
the  head  is  prevented  fi’om  thoroughly  entering  the  cavity,  being 
pushed  a little  way  only  into  tbe  superior  aperture.  Now,  in 
deliveries  of  this  kind,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the 
child  is  expelled  by  tbe  natural  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  coarc- 
tation, and  therefore  these  efforts  ought  to  be  fairly  tried  ; for  it 
does  not  follow,  because  you  have  a narrow  pelvis,  that  you  are 
officiously  to  interfere  with  instruments,  without  further  considera- 
tion. But  it  not  infrequently  happens,  when  the  natural  efforts  are 
fully  and  fairly  tried,  that  these  efforts  are  inadequate  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  fcetus,  and  in  such  cases  the  tractor  or  forceps  become 
necessary,  or,  these  failing,  the  perforator. 

In  these  cases,  by  some  practitioners,  turning  is  recommended, 
a practice  which  I must  reprobate  in  a decided  manner.  It  is  true, 
that  where  there  is  a narrowing  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  a skilful 
operator  might,  now  and  then,  introduce  his  hand,  and  bring  away 
the  fcetus  by  this  undesirable  operation  ; but  to  me,  as  a general 
practice,  it  seems  to  be  highly  improper ; first,  because  in  per- 
forming it,  you  must  carry  your  hand  into  tbe  uterus,  anoperation 
always  to  be  deprecated,  and,  secondly,  because  when  you  have 
turned  and  brought  down  the  foetus,  as  to  its  limbs  and  trunk,  the 
* abstraction  of  the  head  and  shoulders  must  still  be  attended  with 
! difficulty,  for  the  narrowing  of  the  brim  remains,  and  by  endeavour- 
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ing  to  extract  the  cranium  in  this  manner,  you  may  detach  the  head 
from  the  body.  Turning,  therefore,  I cannot  approve.*  In  narrow- 
ings at  the  brim,  it  is  better,  as  a general  practice,  either  to  suffer 
the  woman  to  be  delivered  by  the  natural  efforts,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  the  instruments  already  enumerated,  viz.  the  tractor,  forceps,  or 
perforator. 

Again,  it  maybe  asked,  granting  that  these  two  modes  of  delivery 
are  to  be  preferred,  how  are  we  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to 
commit  the  delivery  to  the  natural  efforts,  or  have  recourse  to  the 
embryospastic  instruments  ? Why,  to  this,  as  to  many  other 
emergencies,  the  general  rule  will  apply ; if  the  woman  have  not 
been  in  labour  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  no  dangerous 
symptoms  are  appearing,  it  is  better  not  to  interfere  ; but  if,  on  the  ‘ 
other  hand,  the  woman  have  been  in  labour  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  if  dangerous  symptoms  are  manifesting  themselves, 
the  pulse  rising,  the  bladder  closing,  inflammation  of  the  abdomen 
appearing,  then  we  may,  properly,  have  recourse  to  the  lever  or 
forceps  ; and  further,  if  these  instruments  fail,  or  if  dangerous 
symptoms  appear,  or,  independently  of  any  dangerous  symptoms,  if 
the  woman  have  been  twenty-four  or  six-and-thirty  hours  in  labour, 
we  are  acain  justified,  though  unwillingly,  in  having  recourse  to  the 
perforator. 

What  I stated  to  you  in  a former  part,  is  well  worth  remarking 
here,  namely,  that  in  those  instances  where  you  have  laborious 


• The  operation  of  turninR  is  one  always  of  hazard  to  the  child,  even  in  a well-constmcted 
pelvis;  h fortiori,  that  risk  mustbegreater  in  a restrained  one.  For  turning  to  he  successful, 
even  under  the  best  management,  it  will  require,  that  there  shall  exist  a proper  relation 
between  the  diameters  of  the  child’s  head  and  those  of  the  pelvis  ; that  the  waters  shall  not 
have  been  too  long  drained  off;  that  the  breast  of  the  child  and  cord  shall  not  suffer  com- 
pression; that  the  head  shall  not  be  too  long  detained,  and  the  neck  not  suffer  too  much 
extension.  To  obtain  these  advantages,  requires  no  very  common  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances ; therefore  should  deformity  exist,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  and  a half  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  we  need  scarcely  look  to  this  operation 
for  success  as  regards  the  child;  and  when  resorted  to  under  such  circumstances, it  must  only 
he  considered  as  a remedy  for  the  safety  of  the  mother.  Dr.  Dewecit'  Midwifery. 
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labour,  from  a narrowing  of  the  brim,  the  bead  will  sometimes 
mould  itself,  and  thus  come  away.  Tn  the  morning  you  may  apply 
your  forceps,  but  cannot  extract  the  cranium  ; if  no  dangerous 
symptoms  manifest  themselves,  wait  till  the  evening,  and  then 
try  the  forceps  again  ; for  probably  the  head,  moulded  by  com- 
pression and  the  pains,  will  have  so  adapted  itself  to  the  passage, 
as  on  the  second  application  of  the  forceps,  a living  foetus  may 
be  abstracted. 


SECTION  XLVII. 

LABORIOUS  LABOURS  FROM  RIGIDITY. 

Laborious  labours  are  sometimes  produced  by  a cause  very 
different  from  a mere  deficiency  of  room  among  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  or  an  unfavourable  position  of  the  head,  I mean,  the  rigidity 
of  the  softer  parts*  ; and  of  all  the  laborious  labours  which  have 
fallen  under  my  care,  these  labours  of  rigidity  are,  I think,  by  far 
the  most  unmanageable,  and  may  therefore  he  looked  upon  as  very 
undesirable  undertakings  for  those  who  are  commencing  their 
obstetric  career. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  RIGIDITY. 

Even  when  women  bear  their  first  child,  early  in  life,  the  labour 


* Writers  upon  midwifery  have  but  very  imperfectly  considered  the  rigidity  of  the  softer 
parts  as  a cause  of  difficult  or  tedious  labour.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  frequent  cause;  and 
it  may  occur  in  those  we  regard  as  strictly  natural,  as  well  as  those  which  are  confessedly 
preternatural ; and  when  it  does  occur  in  the  latter,  it  adds  most  to  its  difficulties,  while  it 
reuders  the  former  tedious  and  terribly  painful.  Rigidity  may  arise,  1st,  in  the  mouth  or 
! neck  of  the  uterus,  from  the  circular  fibres  of  these  parts  maintaining  their  power  inordinately 
i long,  but  not  inflamed;  2nd,  this  condition  may  be  attended  with  inflammation;  3rd,  it  may 
i arise  from  previous  Injury  done  the  parts,  by  either  mechanical  violence,  or  inflammation  and 
i its  consequences;  4th,  it  may  happen  from  a relative  cause,  as  the  disproportionate  powers 
I between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres;  lastly,  it  may  proceed  from  the  too  powerful 
exertion  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus,  especially  of  the  fundus  and  body. 
Dr,  Dewces. 
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of  rigidity  may  now  and  then  happen ; but  such  rigidities  are  more 
especially  likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  where  women  marry  at  a 
later  period,  say  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  where,  too,  they  have 
enjoyed  a vigorous  health,  previously  undisturbed  by  those  floodings, 
or  leucorrhoeas,  by  which  the  softer  parts  are  so  effectually  relaxed. 
AVhen  rigidity  exists,  provided  we  are  habituated  to  investigations 
of  this  kind,  it  may,  by  examination,*  be  very  easily  detected,  for, 
instead  of  yielding  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  vagina  feels  firm,  and 
dry,  and  contracted,  insomuch  that  you  have  no  small  difficulty  in 
passing  the  finger  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  also,  on  examination, 
found  to  be  firm  and  in  good  measure  closed.  In  these  cases  of 
rigidity,  under  the  best  management,  contusions,  inflammations, 
sloughiiigs,  suppurations,  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  more 
especially,  are  liable  to  occur  ; and  sometimes  there  are  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  retentions  of  urine.  Almost  invariably  the  child  is 
born  dead,  and  not  very  uncommonly  the  woman  herself  is  ulti- 
mately lost,  so  that  in  the  commencement  of  your  obstetric  practice, 
more  especially,  I would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  not  needlessly  to 
expose  yourselves  to  difficulties  so  unmanageable. 


MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  RELAXATION, 

In  the  labours  of  rigidity,  it  should  be  our  first  indication  to 


* Rigidity  of  the  o8  uteri,  though  sometimes  a cause  of  difficult  labour,  is  natural  to 
some  women,  and  especially  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  life  when  they  begin  to 
bear  children ; also  with  the  first  child  the  parts  dilate  more  slowly  than  in  subsequent 
labours.  Kigidity  of  the  os  uteri  forms  one  of  the  most  painful  labours,  accompanied  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  back.  It  is  aiso  attended  with  inclination  to  vomit  and  to  sleep, 
both  which  symptoms  are  in  themselves  favourable;  for  sleep  restores  the  strength  of  the 
body,  while  the  vomiting  strengthens  the  bearing  down,  and  assists  in  relaxing  the  part. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri;  the  one  in  which  the  state  of  rigidity 
resembles  inflammation,  in  being  tender  to  the  touch,  and  its  hardness  almost  reminding  usof  a 
board  which  is  bored  through  the  middle  with  an  auger;  the  other  presenting  a very  diflerent 
feel;  it  is  more  apt  to  give  way  under  the  finger,  is  of  a pulpy  substance,  and  in  some  measure 
resembles  the  intestine  of  an  animal  filled  with  water,  and  drawn  into  a circle.  The  second 
kind,  though  not  so  rigid  to  the  fingers  as  the  first,  is  longer  in  giving  way.  London 
Practice  of  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Jewel. 
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produce,  if  possible,  a laxity  of  the  softer  parts  ; but,  unhappily, 
we  arc  in  possession  of  no  very  effectual  means  by  which  an  indica- 
tion of  this  kind  may  be  accomplished.*  When  women  have  large 
uterine  bleedings,  these  generally  produce  much  relaxation  of  the 
passages ; hence,  in  these  labours  of  rigidity,  we  are  advised  by 
some  to  take  a hint  from  this  observation,  and  to  make  free  use  of 
the  lancet.  By  some  it  has  been  recommended,  that  a month  before 
delivery,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  away  ; that 
a fortnight  before  delivery,  we  should  take  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
more  ; and,  more  especially,  when  the  delivery  itself  commences,  if 
the  woman  is  robust,  we  are  advised  to  bleed  more  copiously,  ab- 
stracting twenty-five  ounces,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Sometimes  thirty,  sometimes  even  forty  ounces 
have  been  drawn,  a bold  practice  in  these  cases,  however,  the  more 
safely  admissible,  because  the  patients  are  frequently  firm  and 
robust.  To  obtain  the  full  effect  from  the  relaxing  powers  of 
depletion,  you  ought,  by  all  means,  to  perform  your  bleedings  in 
the  commencement  of  the  labour ; and  this  promptitude  clearly 
becomes  justifiable,  provided  it  is  obvious,  from  the  degree  of 
rigidity,  that  to  venesection  we  must  ultimately  have  recourse. 

The  softening  power  of  fomentations  in  these  cases  is  unhappily 
but  small ; relaxation  of  the  os  uteri  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina  cannot,  perhaps,  in  any  degree  be  produced  in  this  manner  ; 
but  relaxation  of  the  external  parts,  the  labia  pudendi  and  perineum, 
j for  example,  may  perhaps  be  accelerated  somewhat;  and  these 
relaxants,  therefore,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  To  take 
i a seat  over  steaming  water  can,  I conceive,  be  productive  of  but 
! I small  benefit,  though  it  may  amuse  the  mind  somewhat;  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  inspiring  confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inflicts 


* The  French  apply  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  affected  parts,  to  dilate  them,  a practice 
I disregarded  in  this  country.  Cbaussier,  Conquest,  Lachapelle,  and  Velpeau,  speak  In  favour- 
! I able  terms  of  It.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  a drachm  of  the  extract  with  an  ounce  of  simple 

■ ( cerate  or  adeps,  about  the  size  of  a filbert  of  which  is  rubbed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
I neck  of  the  womb.  It  is  said  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  iris,  and  often  with  sur- 

■ I prising  promptitude.  Dr,  Ryan. 
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no  injury  on  the  patient.  To  use  these  emollient  rclaxants  with 
full  effect,  however,  you  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a large  quantity 
of  warm  water  and  flannels,  and  for  five  or  six  hours  together  the 
vulva  should  be  fomented,  so  as  to  mollify,  as  much  as  may  be, 
before  the  head  descends  upon  the  external  parts.  For  applying 
these  fomentations,  the  most  obvious  season  is  the  close  of  the 
labour,  when  the  child,  approaching  the  outlet,  lies  near  the  peri- 
neum and  the  labia  pudendi.  It  is  well,  however,  to  begin  the 
fomentations  before  the  head  is  descended,  in  order  that  the  parts, 
softened  by  your  operations,  may  be  brought  into  a state  of  readi- 
ness before  the  cranium  begins  to  emerge. 

In  the  laborious  labours  of  rigidity,  tlie  warm  bath  has  been 
recommended,  a remedy  more  commodious  in  the  practice  of  the 
hospital  than  of  the  private  chamber  ; but,  really,  as  those  parts 
are  not  constricted  by  muscular  spasm,  and  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  become  relaxed  in  consequence  of  faintness,  I do  not  think  that 
much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
though,  should  circumstances  conduce,  it  may  be  tried.  Tobacco 
injections  are  scarcely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  and 
they  are  not  without  their  dangers.  Very  powerful  they  certainly 
are  in  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  but  not  equally  powerful  in 
producing  that  relaxation  which  laborious  labours,  arising  from 
rigidity,  require.  For  myself,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  softer  parts,  fomentations  and  bleedings  are  the  remedies 
on  which  I principally  confide. 

reliance  on  the  natural  efforts. 

In  these  laborious  labours,  you  must  not  forget,  that  not  infre- 
quently women  are  ultimately  delivered  by  their  natural  efforts, 
and  perhaps  by  their  natural  efforts  most  safely,  although  they  may 
have  been  one  or  two  days  in  labour,  the  pains,  during  the  whole  of 
this  term,  having  been  more  or  less  severe.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
the  office  of  the  accoucheur  to  watch  his  patient  diligently,  in  order 
that  if  any  bad  symptoms  should  manifest  themselves,  and  those 
symiitoms  should  become  alarming,  he  may  immediately  have  re- 
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ccourse  to  his  obstetric  instruments,  before  any  serious  injury  have 
ilbeen  inflicted.  One  point  I particularly  recommend  to  your  recol- 
ilJection,  and  that  is,  the  numeration  of  the  pulse  ; if  it  is  not  above 
inone  hundred  and  ten,  all  is  safe,  as  far  as  the  mother  is  concerned  ; 
iif  it  rises  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
iior  one  hundred  and  forty  in  the  minute,  I am  not  prepared 
tto  say  that  the  mother  must  therefore  do  ill,  but  there  certainly  is 
imueh  ground  for  apprehension. 

BE  CAUTIOUS  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

In  cases  of  laborious  labour,  resulting  from  rigidity  of  the  softer 
rparts,  you  must,  too,  be  very  cautious  of  the  perineum,  for  when 
tthe  cranium  emerges,  this  part  is  much  exposed  to  contusion  and 
laceration,  and  very  extensive  sloughings  or  rupture  may  be  pro- 
dduced.  To  prepare  tbe  perineum,  you  may  bleed  and  foment,  as 
bbefore  recommended  ; and,  to  prevent  laceration,  you  may  proceed 
las  follows  : — The  woman,  lying  on  her  left  side  near  the  edge  of 
lithe  )ed,  with  the  right  hand  you  bear  upon  the  cranium,  supporting 
|ihe  perineum  with  the  left,  and  wait  in  expectation  of  the  uterine 
metion.  Now,  if  the  parts  are  lax,  and  the  head  advances,  and, 
L'ixamined  by  the  touch,  the  perineum  seems  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
liisruption  or  contusion,  though  the  hands  may  still  be  kept  in 
rreadiness,  it  is  unnecessary  to  interfere  ; but  if  the  head,  bearing 
;;oo  rapidly  forwards,  a rending  of  the  perineum  is  to  be  appre- 
uended,  you  may  then,  with  the  right  hand,  resist  the  advanee  of 
jllhe  head,  while  you  effectively  restrain  the  perineum  by  the  counter 
j pressure  of  the  left.  During  the  emersion  of  the  head,  voluntary 
j>jearing  is  frequently  recommended;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  obvi- 

i imsly  improper.  It  is  unwise  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  head 
j conger  than  the  security  of  the  perineum  requires ; for  I am  not 
|?»ure,  that  in  preserving  the  perineum  we  are  not  at  the  same  time 
jiDudangering  a rupture  of  the  uterus.  On  these  occasions  you  are, 
jais  frequently  happens,  interposed  between  two  dangers,  and  it  re- 
|.liuires  some  little  nicety  to  determine  when  you  ought  to  admit  or 

ii  esist  the  passage  of  the  child. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  ASSISTANCE. 

If  the  natural  efforts  fail  in  laborious  labours,  obstetric  instru- 
ments must  obviously  become  your  next  resource ; but  in  these 
labours  of  rigidity,  I should  by  all  means  dissuade  you  from  the  use 
of  the  embryospastics,  the  tractor  for  example,  or  the  forceps. 
That  a gentle  trial  of  them  may  now  and  then  be  justifiable,  I do 
not  venture  to  deny  ; such  trials  I have  myself  ventured  ; but,  on 
the  whole,  I distrust  the  practice.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
softer  parts,  use  the  tractor  or  forceps  as  gently  as  you  may,  there 
is  almost  always  a tendency  to  sloughing  and  bruising  of  the  pas- 
sages ; the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  foetus,  after  all,  is  generally 
still-born.  Under  all  circumstances,  if  you  must  have  recourse  to 
instruments  at  all,  you  had  better,  at  once,  have  recourse  to  the 
perforator.  Now,  in  deciding  whether  instruments  are  or  not 
required,  you  may  be  guided  by  that  general  rule  to  which  I have 
so  often  adverted.  If  there  are  no  dangerous  symptoms,  and  if  the 
woman  have  not  been  in  labour  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  instruments  are  not  justifiable  ; 
but  if  dangerous  symptoms  are  apparent,  or  if  the  woman  have  been 
in  strong  labour  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  a longer  term,  the  per- 
forator may  be  necessary,  and  therefore  justifiable. 


CAUTIONS. 

Do  not  administer  ergot  or  other  stimuli  in  these  cases,  they  are 
injurious  ; in  the  laborious  labours  of  rigidity,  stimulants  are  not 
required.  Pains  you  do  not  want,  but  relaxation.  Do  not  suffer 
your  patient  to  be  in  labour  too  long  ; a great  and  fatal  error  ; the 
issue  after  all  is  a dead  child,  and  contusions,  inflammations,  and 
sloughings  of  the  maternal  parts  are  apt  to  ensue.  Do  not  forget 
the  caution  which  I have  given  you  respecting  the  use  of  embryo- 
spastics: contusion,  laceration,  inflammation,  suppuration,  collapse, 
may  all  be  tbe  results  of  forgetfulness  here.  Let  your  tracheal 
pipe  be  in  readiness.  After-floodings  are  probable. 
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SECT  [ON  XLVIII. 

LABORIOUS  LABOURS  FROM  DIFFERENT  CAUSES. 


j|  It  is  not  to  the  agents  we  have  just  considered  that  the  difficulties 
I land  prolongations  of  these  labours  are  exclusively  to  be  ascribed  ; 
j t of  laborious  labours  there  are  other  causes,  real  or  reputed,  and  to 
I I a brief  consideration  of  these  we  will  now  proceed. 


I 

i 

1 


THICKNESS  OF  THE  3IEMBRANES. 


I;  Sometimes  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  are  extraordinarily  un- 
ii; yielding;  firm,  for  example,  as  the  bullock’s  bladder,  so  that 
jj  I though  the  os  uteri  is  wide  open,  and  the  bag  of  water  is  bearing 
jj  I forth  into  the  vagina,  the  membranes,  notwithstanding,  remain 
ijiunbroken,  and  in  some  rarer  cases  the  labour  is  prolonged  for  one 
||(or  two  days  in  consequence.  A case  of  this  kind  never  fell  to  my 
.|j(own  lot,  and  I suspect  its  occurrence  to  be  rare.* * 
i;  To  rupture  the  membranes  must  be  easy.  If  more  gentle 
ij  I measures  fail,  you  may  lay  open  the  membranes  in  the  same  man- 
iiiner  as  you  would  craniotomise  ; but  before  you  have  recourse  to  an 
Ji  instrument  of  this  kind,  never,  without  necessity,  to  be  introduced 
ijiinto  the  vagina,  I would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  break  through 
ijithe  membranes,  if  practicable,  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  finger, 
i 1 Pains  supervening,  the  bag  descends  and  becomes  tense,  and  the 
; iwomb  bearing  down  in  one  direction,  you  may  carry  one  or  two 
j ifingers  into  the  vagina,  and  bear  against  the  membranes  in  the 


* Dr.  Orme,  known  and  respected  as  an  obstetric  teacher,  seemed,  according  to  bis  own 
! ishowing,  to  have  encountered  the  difficulty  under  consideration;  the  os  uteri  had  been  long 

* t dilated,  and  the  membranes  had  been  forced  into  the  vagina,  but  the  delivery  being  delayed 
! 1 bis  assistance  was  requested  ; “ on  entering  the  chamber,”  said  he,  “ I heard  the  membranes 
I give  way  with  report,  and  immediately  the  fmtus  and  the  water  escaped  together.  Examina- 
i ttion  after  the  birth  of  the  placenta  proved  the  toughness  of  the  membranes,  and  demon- 
] tstrated  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.”  Dr.  BlundeU. 
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other  direction, and  under  this  action  and  counteraction,  the  rupture 
will  seldom  fail  to  be  accomplished.  Should  this  expedient  fail, 
you  may  take  a penknife  to  notch  your  nail,  and  communicating  in 
this  manner  a serrated  edge  to  the  finger,  you  bring  it  to  bear  on 
the  unyielding  membranes,  and,  under  gentle  laceration, they  readily 
give  way. 

Be  careful,  however,  to  recollect  here,  that  the  bladder  becomes 
overcharged  with  urine,  and  may  be  pushed  down  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis  below  and  before  the  child’s  head,  or  it  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  be  forced  into  the  same  position  by  the  action  of  the 
membranes,  where  they  are  firmer  than  ordinary.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, lay  open  the  bladder  in  mistake  for  the  membranes.  In  an 
unguarded  moment,  you  may  mistake  the  protruding  bladder  for 
tbc  membranes,  and,  in  such  a case,  if  you  have  recourse  to  the 
perforator,  you  may  lay  the  bladder  open  instead  of  the  involucra  ; 
hence  one  among  other  reasons  why,  in  this  operation,  the  per- 
forator ought  not  to  be  heedlessly  employed.  Disruption  of  the 
membranes  can  never,  perhaps,  be  required  in  these  cases  of  un- 
yielding involucra,  unless  the  os  uteri  be  fully  expanded  previously, 
and  the  bag  be  forced  down  into  the  upper  hall  of  the  vaginal 
cavity. 


LENGTH  OF  THE  FUNIS. 

The  umbilical  cord  * is  sometimes  unusually  long,  of  tbrec  or  four 
feet,  for  example,  and  sometimes  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  its 
brevity.  Brevity  t of  the  cord  is  said  to  give  rise  to  laborious 
labours,  but  of  this  I much  doubt.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  foetus,  not  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus. 


• See  “ Observations  on  the  Funis  Umbllicalis.”  p.  106. 

+ Baudelocque,  La  Motte,  and  others  supposed,  tliat  when  the  cord  was  only  six  or  eighl 
inches  in  lengtli,  it  impeded  the  descent  of  the  head,  if  the  placenta  was  attaclied  to  the 
fundus  uteri ; but  this  opinion  is  ill-founded.  Dr.  Ilj/an. 
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ii  made  its  way  into  the  world  by  its  ovfb  efforts.  Holding  this  opi- 
I nioii,  they  were  led  to  infer,  that  where  the  umbilical  cord  was 
||  short,  the  foetus  would  be  retained  ; being  tethered,  as  it  were,  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterine  cavity.  From  the  ancients,  then,  I appre- 
hend has  been  derived  this  opinion  of  impeded  labour,  produced  by 
brevity  of  the  cord,  but  the  foundation  of  this  opinion  appears  to 
be  erroneous.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  proved  demonstratively, 
that  it  is  not  by  its  own  efforts  that  the  foetus  makes  its  escape. 
The  dead  foetus,  ceeteris  paribus,  is  born  as  easily  as  the  living. 
The  child  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  and  these 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  I have  myself  had  frequent  occasions  to 
feel,  when  the  hand  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  foetus  by  turning.  Hence,  when  the  child  descends,  the  uterus 
descends  also,  as  it  is  the  movement  of  the  one  that  gives  motion 
to  the  other ; therefore  the  distance  between  the  uterus  and  the 
umbilicus,  as  the  labour  advances,  must  always  remain  pretty 
1 1 equal ; nor  will  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  I conceive,  make  itself 
il  felt  in  the  labour,  till  the  body  of  the  foetus  have  escaped  from  the 
' vagina.  Be  it  remembered  also,  that  if  the  cord  resisted  the 
progress  of  the  foetus,  the  placenta  would  become  detached  under 
the  strong  action  of  the  uterus,  and  a large  flooding  ensue  in 
j consequence. 

I ANCHVLOSED  SACRO-COCCYGEAL  JOINT. 

I 

1 It  is  not  frequently  that  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  is  anchylosed,* 
( yet  this  accident  now  and  then  occurs.t  When  the  coccyx  is 
j I anchylosed  at  right  angles  with  the  sacrum,  encroaching  on  the 
I I outlet  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
i I head  , and,  in  some  rarer  cases,  laborious  labour,  demanding  the 
I I admiuisti ation  of  instruments,  may  be  produced  in  consequence. 


|l  • ADchjlosi8:-From  a'^Kv\u)(Ui,  agkulBsU,  and  that  from  ar/KvXofiai,agkulomai, 
Ijlto  bend;  when  a joint  is  bent  and  cannot  be  extended. 


+ In  the  Obstetric  Museum,  I have  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  this  anchjiosis,  the  sacrum 
Ij  I and  coccyx  being  consolidated  into  one  bone.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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That  such  is  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  you  are  led  to  surmise, 
by  finding,  when  the  head  is  at  the  outlet,  and  cannot  be  transmitted, 
that  it  bears  very  forcibly  on  tbe  coccyx  and  pubes,  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  once  suspected,  you  pass  your  finger  internally  upon  the 
surface  of  the  coccyx,  and  externally  laying  the  thumb  in  apposition 
with  the  finger,  you  feel  the  bone  through  the  softer  parts,  and 
easily  perceive  its  immobility,  A case  of  this  kind,  I should  be 
inclined  to  treat  on  the  general  principles  already  so  often  reite- 
ated.  And,  first,  I should  give  a fair  trial  to  the  natural  efforts  for 
twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours,  if  no  dangerous  symptoms  ap- 
peared ; and  if  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  passed  away  without 
delivery,  or  if  dangerous  symptoms  occurred,  I should  then  have 
recourse  to  the  tractor  or  the  forceps  ; or  should  dangerous  symp- 
toms become  manifest,  or  without  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms, 
should  the  labour  be  prolonged  beyond  six-and-thirty,  or  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  I should  then 
have  recourse  to  the  embrj'otomic  instruments,  provided  the  embryo- 
spastic  had  been  fairly  tried  without  success. 


RIGIDITV  FROM  AGE. 

When  women  bear  their  first  child  late  in  life,  labour,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  becomes  more  or  less  laborious  in  conse- 
quence. In  women,  however,  who  are  advanced  to  the  middle 
period  of  life — the  fortieth  year,  for  example,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  have  recourse  to  instruments- 
Should  no  symptoms  of  danger  become  manifest,  give  a fair  trial  to 
tbe  natural  efforts  for  twelve  or  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amiiii,  and  the  foetus  will,  I think,  not  infre- 
quently be  expelled. 


BULK  OF  THE  F(ETUS. 


Like  the  adult,  the  foetus,  too,  at  full  age,  may  be  unusually 
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I large,  and  this  extraordinary  bulk  may  become  a cause  of  laborious 
j labour.  Instead  of  weighing  about  seven  pounds  only,  the.  foetus, 
ii  at  birth,  may  weigh  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  pounds,  or  more  than 
I this.  I have  myself  seen  a woman  of  middle  stature,  who  produced 
i remarkably  large  children,  one  of  which,  without  clothes,  was 
i found,  as  I was  assured,  to  weigh  seventeen  pounds  at  birth.  Now, 
in  these  cases,  generally  when  the  children  are  extraordinarily 
large,  the  head  being  large  also,  unless  the  pelvis  be  of  more  than 
'■  common  capacity,  difficulty  of  parturition  ensues  ; but  this  diffi- 
,1  culty,  be  it  observed,  is  to  be  managed  on  the  same  principles  as 
: those  difficulties  which  result  from  coarctation  of  the  pelvis.  Essen- 
i|  tially,  indeed,  the  two  cases  are  the  same  ; in  both,  disproportion  is 
;j  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  5 but,  in  the  one  case,  this  disproportion 
!j  arises  from  the  contraction  of  the  passages,  and,  in  the  other,  from 
il  the  overbulk  of  the  cranium. 

HYDROCEPHALIC  HEAD. 

You  will  meet  with  cases,  though  rarely,  in  which  the  head  is 
!;i  hydrocephalic^  half  a pint,  or  more,  of  water  accumulating  within 
r the  cranium.  Now,  in  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
» t turn  tbe  child,  an  operation  of  which,  as  you  may  infer  from  cautions 
||i already  given,  I can  by  no  means  cordially  approve.  In  one 
)(<caseof  hydrocephalic  labour,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice, 
;jlthe  practitioner,  with  the  best  intentions,  carried  his  hand  into  the 
jiuterus,  but  a fatal  rupture  of  the  genitals  was  the  consequence. 
'•'To  the  exclusion  of  this  formidable  operation,  therefore,  I would 
jiadvise  you  to  adopt,  what  to  me  appears  to  be  a safer  practice, 
i namely,  confiding  the  birth  to  the  einbryospastic,  the  emhryotomic 
• iinstruments,  or  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature, 
t The  head,  when  hydrocephalic,  readily  yields  under  pressure ; 
|.iand  sometimes  by  disruption,  and  sometimes  by  an  accommodation 


^ • Uy.Irocepl,alic:_The  a.lj.  of  hydvoceplialus  ■,  vhpOKl](f)u\o<i,  udrok!phalo,,Umxx 

\fvlu:p,  udor,  water,  and  /.fpkaU^ih.-  head;  drops,  in  thohead. 

; <■ 

I 


>1 

i; 
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of  its  form  and  bulk,  it  will  be  found,  without  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments, to  make  its  way  into  the  world.  Should  no  dangerous  symp- 
toms be  observed,  therefore,  give  a fair  trial  to  the  natural  efforts, 
applying  the  lever,  or  the  forceps,  should  these  efforts  fail  you  ; but 
should  the  softness  of  the  head  unfit  it  for  the  action  of  these 
instruments,  then,  if  delivery  be  necessary,  betake  yourselves  to 
perforation  ; a large  opening  would  not  be  required,  a small  punc- 
ture would  discharge  the  waters.  With  this  disease,  life  is  scarcely 
desirable, 

DESCENT  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  CORD  TOGETHER. 

In  labours,  laborious  or  not,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  head 
and  cord  descend  together  into  the  pelvis  ; the  simultaneous 
descent  of  these  parts  being,  on  the  whole,  not  uncommon.  When 
the  cord  is  in  the  pelvis,  together  with  the  head  of  the  foetus,  not 
infrequently  the  child  perishes,  stifled  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  funis,  and  the  interception  of  the  placentar  changes 
at  a time  when  respiration  cannot  be  performed  ; and  this  more 
certainly  if  the  labour  be  retarded  by  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  the 
position  of  the  foetus,  the  bulk  of  the  cranium,  the  coarctation  of 
the  passages,  or  any  of  the  other  causes  already  enumerated. 
Now,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  child  against  these 
dangers ; and  it  was  first  suggested  to  me,  by  one  of  my  own  pupils, 
that  a piece  of  sponge,  about  the  size  of  four  fingers,  very  soft  and 
fine,  should  be  insinuated  into  the  uterus,  and  left  there,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  carry  back  the  descending  loop  of  cord,  and  preclude 
its  return  into  the  vagina.  Should  much  cord  descend,  it  could 
hardly  be  replaced  in  this  way.  A smaller  descent  may  be  reme- 
died. I have  myself  tried  the  practice  with  success.  If  it  can  be 
accomplished  without  violence,  it  is,  I think,  to  be  recommended.* 
The  inexperienced,  however,  and  the  awkward,  had  better  refrain- 


• To  push  the  cord  back  and  to  retain  it,  various  instruments  have  been  invented  and  pro- 
posed. By  some  we  have  been  advised  to  tie  the  funis.  Osiander  proposes  to  lodge  the  cor 
fn  the  midst  of  a sponge,  and  replace  it.  Dr.  Burns. 


/ 
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; In  some  rare  cases,  to  be  looked  upon  as  anomalies,  should  the 

5 pains  remit,  you  may  cany  the  cord  and  the  hand  into  the  cavity 

i of  the  uterus,  provided  the  parts  make  no  resistance  ; and  looping 

) the  cord  upon  some  part  of  the  foetus,  you  may  thus  prevent  its 

: reiterated  descent.  As  a general  practice,  however,  this  is  not  to 

• he  advised,  as  the  introduction  of  the  hand  is  always  attended  with 

, more  or  less  risk  of  laceration.  Should  these  measures  fail  us,  we 

must  then,  I believe,  he  contented  to  place  the  cord  in  the  most 
capacious  part  of  the  pelvis,  directing  the  patient  to  make  the  most 
1 of  her  pains  by  co-operative  voluntary  urging,  the  birth  of  the  head 

i being  accelerated  cautiously,  by  the  tractor  or  the  forceps,  pro- 

vided we  are  dexterous  in  the  management  of  these  instruments. 

DESCENT  OF  THE  ARM  WITH  THE  CORD. 

^ ith  the  cord  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  arm  descends,  the 
J birth  becoming  obstructed,  more  especially  if  there  is  a large  head, 
or  a contracted  pelvis.  By  the  hand  or  the  sponge,  as  before  ex- 
plained, the  arm  may  sometimes  be  replaced  ; but,  should  these 
,!  attempts  fall,  the  delivery  may  be  completed  by  instruments,  the 
; embryospastic,  or  the  embryotomic  ; or  the  birth  may  be  confided 
to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  uterus ; and  in  determining  in  which 
of  the  three  modes  the  birth  should  be  completed,  we  must,  I con- 
ceive, be  guided  by  the  principles  already  prescribed.* 

! CONCLUSION. 

,j  Of  laborious  labours  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  though  they 
! sometimes  arise  from  one  cause  only,  yet,  however,  they  are  occa- 
■ sionally  referrible  to  the  co-operation  of  several ; thus,  rigidity  of 
the  parts  may  concur  with  unfavourable  position  of  the  foetus,  or 
both  may  be  met  with  where  there  is  a coarctation  of  the  apertures 
! of  the  pelvis. 

• Burns  and  others,  are  in  favour  of  turning  in  these  cases,  where  the  os  uteri  Is  sufficiently 
dilated,  and  other  circumstances  do  not  forbid  If.  ^ 
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SECTION  XLIX. 

RETENTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

In  the  earlier,as  in  the  latter  months,  in  the  laborious  and  flooding 
cases,  and  in  natural  labours,  the  placenta  does  not  always  escape 
with  the  usual  facility;  difficulties  sometimes  impede  its  abstraction, 
and  it  may  be  retained  for  days,  weeks,  not  to  say  one  or  two 
months. 

EFFECTS  OF  A RETAINED  PLACENTA. 

Where  the  placenta  in  this  manner  remains  in  the  uterus  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  occasionally  for  days  together,  not  a 
single  alarming  symptom  occurs,  so  that  if  you  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  you  would  scarcely  suspect  that  the 
placenta  was  still  lodged  in  the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take to  imagine,  because  the  placenta  is  lying  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
that  the  woman  must  necessarily  do  ill ; and  from  this  erroneous 
impression  I would  wish  your  minds  to  he  liberated.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterine  cavity,  so  long 
the  patient  is  liable  to  various  symptoms  more  or  less  alarming,  of 
which  the  principal  are  pains,  bleedings,  uterine  discharges,  and 
constitutional  irritation. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  it  will  sometimes 
give  rise  to  cutting,  grinding,  sawing  pains,  felt  in  the  back  or  the 
front  of  the  abdomen  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  not  to  mention  the 
hips  and  thighs,  the  pains  being  very  like  the  first  pains  of  labour, 
or  those  latter  pains  felt  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and  which  are 
usually  denominated  the  after  pains.  These  pains  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  alleviate  by  the  use  of  opium,  but  they  are  rather 
to  be  sought  than  deprecated,  for  by  these  pains  it  is,  or  rather  by 
the  contractions  which  produce  them,  that  the  placenta  is  ulti- 
mately expected. 

LIABILITY  TO  H.EMORRHAGE. 

Under  retained  placenta,  whether  in  the  earlier  or  the  latter 
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nioiitlis,  and  in  the  latter  months,  more  frequently,  the  patient  is 
always  liable  to  floodings  more  or  less  copious  ; and,  indeed,  this 
IS  the  most  dangerous  symptom  to  which  she  is  obnoxious.  From 
my  own  iiersonal  observation,  I am  prepared  to  state,  that  the 
placenta  may  lie  quiet  and  inoifensive  in  the  uterus,  for  one  or  two 
weeks  together,  large  eruptions  of  blood  ultimately  occurring  not- 
" '*'^'®taiiding  , and  you  may,  therefore,  set  down,  among  the  dangers 
to  which  women  are  always  exposed,  whether  in  the  earlier  or  the 
latter  months,  but  in  the  latter  months  more  especially,  these 
copious  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  uterine  cavity.  After  what 
has  been  said  so  largely  on  the  subject  of  floodings,  you  will  not  be 
at  a loss  as  to  the  management  of  discharges  of  this  kind.  For  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  method  of  treatment,  I must  refer  you  to 
the  principles  before  laid  down  ; suflSce  it  to  remark  here,  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  putting  a stop  to  the  discharge,  is  the 
removal  of  the  placenta,  and,  therefore,  if  a woman  is  liable,  not 
merely  to  small  shows  of  blood,  but  to  the  larger  eruptions,  the 
sooner  the  placenta,  whether  by  manual  operations  or  otherwise, 
IS,  in  an  easy  manner,  extracted  from  the  uterus,  the  better. 


FCETID  DISCHARGE. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  you  will  sometimes 
nd  that  the  patient  remains,  in  good  measure,  or  entirely,  free 
from  any  offensive  or  foetid  discharge;  but  so  long  as  the  placenta 
IS  lying  in  the  uterine  cavity,  so  long  is  she  liable  to  all  the  effects 
0 Its  putrescence  there ; and  sometimes  the  discharges  become 
offensive  in  a high  degree,  the  chamber,  though  spacious,  becoming 
infected  with  the  offensive  odour,  which  may,  by  a delicate  sense, 
|1  be  now  and  then  perceived  in  the  adjoining  apartments, 
i Why  it  is  in  some  cases,  that  the  placenta  putrefies  rapidly,  while 
jiin  others,  it  remains  unchanged,  I am  not  able,  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  to  explain,  though  the  subject  is  well  worth  investigation  • 
! I strongly  suspect,  however,  that  the  placenta  will  be  found  to 

I putrefy  much  more  readily,  if  it  is  completely  detached  from  the 
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uterus,  than  in  those  cases  in  which  it  continues  to  adhere  to  the 
uterine  surface  ; for  detachment  from  the  uterus,  seems  to  imply 
a consequent  extinction  of  vitality. 

Lotions  may  he  found  of  service  here,  provided,  by  means  of  a 
long  tube  syringe,  they  arc  thoroughly  injected  into  the  uterine 
cavity.  For  the  performance  of  this  injection,  the  accoucheur 
will  be  found  the  best  operator  *,  and  it  is  desirable,  that  the  fluid 
he  injected  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  unless  bleeding,  or 
other  symptoms,  forbid.  Warm  water,  decoction  of  bark,  or  other 
injections,  diluent  or  antiseptic,  may  be  recommended  in  these 
cases.  I'he  fluid  being  absorbed,  you  bear  the  syringe  in  the  right 
hand,  carrying  the  fingers  of  the  left,  in  the  way  of  a director,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  then  the  tube  being  passed  along  the 
finger  into  the  uterine  cavity,  by  tbe  action  of  the  syringe,  it  may 
be  very  completely  washed  out.  After  all,  however,  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  arresting  these  discharges  so  offensive,  is  the 
abstraction  of  the  placenta,  cither  by  manual  operation,  or  the 
deobstruent  remedies,  of  which  I shall  hereafter  treat ; and  to  this 
remedy  we  must  ultimately  have  recourse,  should  symptoms  become 
pressing,  and  should  other  means  fail  us. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  IRRITATION. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  we  sometimes  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  no  active  symptoms  of  constitutional 
irritation  occur,  but  the  woman  lies  perfectly  quiet,  her  appetite 
good,  her  bowels  regular,  and  her  general  health  undisturbed  ; so 
long,  however,  as  the  placenta  remains,  so  long  constitutional  symp- 
toms, of  the  most  alarming  kind,  arc  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  super- 
vene ; purgings,  vomitings,  sweatings,  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and 
forty,  a cheek  of  typhoid  tint,  and  a tongue  that  is  brown.  Now,  I 
once  imagined  that  these  constitutional  symptoms  might  rather  be 
ascribed  to  violence,  used  to  get  away  the  placenta,  occasioning  con- 
tusions and  lacerations  of  the  genitals,  than  to  the  mere  action  of 
the  placenta  itself;. and  the  rather,  because,  having  paid  a good 
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deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  I had  noted  more  than  one  case,  in 
I which  the  placenta  had  remained  for  a long  time  in  the  uterus, 
j.  without  a single  conspicuous  symptom  of  irritation  becoming  mani- 
ji  fest ; but  from  observations  since  made,  I have  been  induced  to 
j:  believe,  that  independently  of  all  manual  practice,  these  irritations 
ji  may  be  produced.  A girl,  in  St.  Thomas’s,  aborting  about  the 
I.  fourth  month,  I was  requested  to  sec  her,  when  I found  that  the 
i;  placenta  could  not  be  got  away  without  force  and  danger  ; and  I 
ij  deemed  it  wise,  therefore,  not  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  fifth 
ij  I day  putrid  discharges  appeared,  and,  at  this  time,  there  was  a good 

l{  I deal  of  constitutional  irritation  ; a cheek  flushed,  a countenance 

■I  . ■ 

Ij  i anxious,  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
1|  I copioijs  perspirations.  Urged  by  the  symptoms,  I removed  the  pla- 
ij  I centa  at  tliis  time,  for  it  appeared  to  be  pushed  some  little  way  into 
ihtiie  vagina  ; all  the  symptoms  giving  way  very  rapidly  afterwards, 
ijiand  the  girl  ultimately  recovering.  Is  the  putrid  placenta  alone 
!|l likely  to  occasion  these  irritations?  I doubt;  for  it  is  a matter 
ij(  of  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  in  midwifery,  but  in  surgical 
jjs  science  also,  that  substances  may  become  very  putrid,  and  yet 
(ilthey  may  lie  in  the  vagina  for  a length  of  time,  without  occasioning 
tlimuch  constitutional  irritation. 

I TREATMENT  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SYMPTOMS. 

:j  It  is,  I believe,  agreed  on  all  hands,  among  practical  men,  that 
jias  the  woman  is  always  obnoxious  to  these  symptoms,  so  long  as 
mthe  placenta  is  retained,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  placenta 
‘jsshould  be  got  away.  Now  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this 
Ipurpose,  are  divisible  into  two  kinds;  the  de-obstruents,  as  they 
ijnare  called,  and  those  which  require  active  manual  operation. 


PRESSURE  ON  THE  ABDOMEN. 

* When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  independent  of  any 
; wery  active  manual  operation,  we  may,  sometimes,  obtain  its  expul- 
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sion,  merely  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  womb  externally,  feeling  it 
through  the  abdominal  coverings,  grasping  it,  and  thus  stimulating 
its  fibres  to  contract,  the  placenta  being  expelled,  or,  to  use  a coarse 
but  significant  expression,  this  viscus  being  squeezed  forth  by  the 
action  of  the  hand.  This  is  a very  simple  mode  of  ridding  the 
uterus  of  its  contents,  proper,  more  especially,  where  it  is  retained 
in  the  later  months  ; nor  is  much  active  manual  exertion  required 
for  the  purpose. 


PURGATIVES. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  whether  in  the 
earlier  or  latter  months,  we  may  sometimes  ensure  its  expulsion  by 
the  use  of  some  remedy  which  may  stimulate  the  bowels,  as  purga- 
tives, for  example.  Mr.  Fagg,  a practitioner  of  experience,  informs 
me,  that  he  has  found  the  injection  of  senna  and  salts  into  the 
rectum  to  be  of  no  small  use  ; six  or  eight  ounces  of  the  infusion 
of  senna,  with  an  ounce  of  salts,  formed  into  an  injection,  and 
thrown  into  the  rectum,  have,  apparently,  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  pains,  and  thereby  accelerating  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus ; 
and,  on  his  authority,  I recommend  the  remedy  to  your  attention. 
The  action  of  the  womb  may  be  brought  on  by  the  application  of 
cold  ; not  that  I should  recommend  you  to  advise  your  patient  to 
plunge  her  hips  into  cold  water,  but  you  may  venture  to  administer 
the  cold  as  if  you  were  applying  it  in  flooding  cases,  sprinkling  the 
napkin,  and  suddenly  and  smartly  dashing  it  upon  the  abdomen  and 
thighs  ; and  perhaps  the  stimulus  of  this  sudden  impulse  may  cause 
the  womb  to  contract.  I think  it  proper  to  mention  this,  as  one  of 
the  deobstruents  which  may  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases  ; but, 
after  all,  it  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Coughing,  sneezing, 
blowing  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  not  to  mention  voluntary  bearing, 
may  bring  on  the  action  of  the  womb,  and  these,  therefore,  may  be 
recommended  where  deobstruents  are  required  ; but  of  all  deob- 
struents of  this  kind,  the  most  efficient  is  retching  ; the  placenta 
sometimes  speedily  escaping  when  the  patient  begins  to  vomit.  In 
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I the  commencement  of  practice,  you  may  occasionally  be  at  a loss 
ji  to  know  how  to  get  the  placenta  away,  not  because  there  really  is 
|i  diflBculty,  but  because  you  are  timid,  and  very  properly  so,  while 
|i  yet  unexperienced.  In  these  difficulties  you  very  unwisely  leave 
ji  the  patient,  instead  of  writing  to  procure  further  assistance,  and 
l!  while  you  are  away,  perhaps  an  old  woman  comes  into  the  room, 
puts  a candle  into  the  throat,  excites  retching,  and  liberates  the 
i;  placenta  at  once.  Nor  is  retching  to  be  despised  as  a deobstruent 
e — not  that  I would  advise  you  to  nauseate  the  patient  with  a candle, 
i|  but  you  may  insert  a feather  into  the  back  of  the  throat,  as  the 
!i  emetic  is,  perhaps,  no  less  efficacious,  and  is  certainly  more  elegant. 

i, 

\ 

r 

ji 

I ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

ji 

In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained,  if  the  ergot  is  at  hand, 
j;  I would  recommend  you  to  make  a trial  of  this  ; not  that  I have 
j such  experience  of  it  in  these  difficulties,  as  enables  me  to  state 

I positively  that  it  has  much  effect ; but  I have  reason  to  believe, 
j:  that  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  used  with  advantage.  A drachm, 
|i  coarsely  powdered,  may  be  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  boiling 
i|  water,  to  be  poured  upon  it ; and  this  being  decocted  to  an  ounce 
ii  and  a half,  you  may  give  the  patient  a table  spoonful  as  a dose, 
j!  repeating  it  every  twenty  minutes,  unless  you  perceive  that  the 
it  action  of  the  womb  has  been  previously  brought  on. 

MANUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Besides  these  deobstruent  remedies,  and  which  require  but  little 
,i  manual  operation,  the  hand  or  fingers  of  the  obstetrician  may  be 
il  used  with  advantage  for  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  In  the  earlier 
ii  months,  perhaps,  we  may  remove  the  remains  of  the  ovum,  by 

II  passing  two  fingers  into  the  vagina  ; or,  if  it  lie  too  high  to  admit 
I of  abstraction  in  this  manner,  then,  if  the  hand  be  small,  the  vagina 
Ii  large,  and  the  parts  relaxed,  we  may  introduce  the  whole  hand 
i into  the  vagina  without  the  risk  of  tearing,  and  the  two  fingers 
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being  carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  securing  a hold  of  the 
ovum  in  this  manner  by  the  action  of  the  fingers,  you  may  often  at 
once  bring  it  away.  In  the  later  months,  also,  independently  of 
the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  the  placenta  may 
sometimes  be  abstracted,  as  it  often  lies  down  in  the  vagina  ; and 
when  it  lies  there  you  may  lay  hold  of  it,  careful  not  to  tear  any 
part.  The  whole  may  then  be  abstracted  at  once  ; the  mass  being 
diligently  inspected  afterwards,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  no  part 
has  been  left  behind  in  the  uterus.  It  very  frequently  happens, 
however,  in  difficult  cases,  that  the  bulk  of  the  after-birth  is  lying 
in  the  womb,  and  you  must  then,  though  unwillingly,  carry  the 
hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  where  you  may  first  detach  it 
by  passing  the  fingers  between  the  womb  and  the  viscus,  and  having 
detached  it,  you  may  lay  hold  of  its  substance,  and  cautiously 
bring  it  away.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perform  this  operation,  where 
the  practitioner  has  been  long  in  practice,  and  has  the  perfect  use 
of  his  fingers. 


RULES  REGULATING  MANUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

When  the  placenta  is  retained,  it  sometimes  becomes  a point  of 
great  nicety  to  decide  when  you  are  to  operate  manually  and  when 
you  are  not.  And  sometimes  my  obstetric  friends  come  to  me  in 
great  perplexity,  asking  what  they  are  to  do  ; whether  they  are  to 
leave  the  patient  to  her  natural  powers,  to  trust  to  deobstruent 
remedies,  or  to  interfere  manually  ? I think  it  may  be  observed 
with  truth,  that  it  is  always  highly  desirable  the  placenta  should 
be  got  away,  if  it  can  be  withdrawn  without  violence  ; beeause,  as 
I before  explained  to  you,  though  it  may  lie  in  the  uterus  quiet 
for  a time,  so  long  as  it  lies  there  the  patient  is  liable  to  floodings 
and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  I have 
endeavoured  to  establish  certain  principles  for  my  own  guidance 
here,  and  they  are,  in  few  words,  the  following  : — 1st.  If  the  placenta 
be  retained,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  on  a careful  examina- 
tion of  all  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  removed  without  violence. 
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without  the  risk  of  bruising  or  tearing,  and  if  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope  of  liberating  it  by  the  deobstruent  means  before  mentioned,  I 
then  by  all  means  endeavour  to  remove  it  manually.  2ndly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  placenta  be  retained,  and  I find  the  hand  cannot 
be  carried  up  so  high  as  to  secure  the  command  of  the  placenta 
without  the  risk  of  bruising  or  lacerating,  I then  leave  it  in  the 
uterine  cavity,  not  because  it  is  not  an  evil  to  leave  it  there,  but 
because,  to  leave  it  in  the  uterus,  is  a smaller  evil  than  to  abstract 
iit  with  violence,  and  we  had  better  abide  by  the  smaller  evil,  than 
j I expose  ourselves  to  the  greater  evil,  that  of  lacerating,  bruising,  and 
killing.  And  in  the  third  place,  if,  acting  on  this  principle,  I leave 
ithe  placenta  behind  in  the  uterus,  which  I have  sometimes  done  for 
i I days  or  weeks,  and  with  success,  too,  I watch  the  patient  diligently 
I during  the  whole  term  of  retention ; and  if  any  alarming  symptoms 
! supervene,  T again  examine  ; and  although  I could  not  before  have 

I removed  the  placenta,  I now,  perhaps,  find  that  I can  abstract  it 
M with  facility;  should  the  abstraction  of  the  placenta,  however,  still 
!i  remain  diflBcult,  provided  the  danger  be  great,  I urge  my  endeavours 
;l  to  remove  it  more  diligently  than  before,  in  flooding  cases  especially, 

: I the  most  dangerous,  and  those  too,  happily,  in  which  the  parts  are 
;|lthe  most  relaxed. 

In  fine,  the  three  rules  of  practice  are  these  : 1st.  Immediately 
u after  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the  placenta  is  retained,  provided 
iit  can  be  removed  without  consequent  danger,  let  it,  by  all  means, 
Ibe  taken  from  the  uterus.  2ndly.  When  the  placenta  is  retained 

I I for  days  together,  and  no  symptoms  of  danger  appear,  examine 
i(occasionally,  removing  the  placenta  at  the  time  of  examina- 
htion,  provided  it  can  be  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  by  a mere  touch, 
iiand  committing  the  expulsion  of  it  to  the  natural  efforts,  provided 
jiit  cannot  be  abstracted  with  facility.  Lastly,  when  dangerous 
ifsymptoms  appear,  and  the  placenta  is  lying  in  the  uterus,  the  symp- 
jttoms  being  clearly  referrible  to  the  retention  of  the  placenta — 
jiif  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  you  had  better  leave  the  placenta, 
jiif  it  cannot  be  abstracted  without  violence  ; and  even  where  the 
bsymptoms  are  pressing,  you  are  still  scarcely  justifiable  in  ab- 
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stractlng  manually,  provided  the  operation  be  attended  with  the 
risk  of  laceration  ; for  if  a patient  must  be  exposed  to  dangers, 
in  the  general,  perhaps,  she  had  better  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
which  arise  naturally  from  her  situation,  than  to  those  which  may 
result  from  obstetric  violence.  Much,  however,  must  depend  on 
the  individual  chai’acter  of  the  obstetrician  ; a skilful  practitioner 
may  venture  to  operate  where  one  who  is  wanting  in  dexterity  ought 
to  refrain. 


SECTION  L. 

DIFFERENT  CAUSES  OF  RETENTION. 

Having  said  thus  much,  generally,  respecting  the  symptoms  and 
management  of  the  retained  placenta,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  diiferent  varieties  of  this  accident. 


RETENTION  FROM  BREAKING  THE  FUNIS. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  umbilical  cord  in  some  cases 
breaks  away,  close  upon  the  after-birth,  so  that  you  lose  your  hold 
of  the  placenta,  and,  in  other  cases,  where  the  placenta  is  large,  in 
attempting  to  abstract,  you  may  leave  a third  or  a half  of  it  behind  ; 
this  portion  being  torn  off  from  the  rest.  Now,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  placenta  is  lying  in  the  uterus  wholly  or  partially,  your 
hold  being  lost,  some  difficulty  may  attend  its  abstraction  ; and  if 
you  have  never  reflected  on  it  before  you  meet  the  accident,  you 
may  be  at  a loss  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  When,  in  this 
manner,  you  lose  your  bearing  on  the  placenta,  a portion  of  it  being 
left  behind  in  the  uterine  cavity,  it  may  sometimes  be  expelled  from 
tbe  uterus,  nevertheless,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  womb. 
Waiting  for  one  or  two  hours,  more  especially  if  you  give  some  of 
the  ergot  in  the  way  formerly  advised,  you  may  reasonably  hope, 
that,  under  the  uterine  efforts,  the  placenta  will  be  expelled  com- 
pletely from  the  uterus,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  be  pushed  into 
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itHie  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  so  that  the  fingers  may  reach  it- 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  pains  are  feeble  or  failing  ; in  these 
csases  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  may  be  effectively  assisted,  by 
[merely  laying  the  hand  on  the  abdomen  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
iind  feeling  for  the  uterus,  and  pressing  it,  the  placenta  being  urged 
)9ut  of  the  uterine  cavity  by  compression,  in  the  same  manner  as 
f^ou  might,  by  well-directed  pressure,  expel  any  other  substance 
Trom  a bag.  AVith  care  and  dexterity,  prudently  proceeding 
cn  this  way,  you  may  press  the  entire  mass  into  the  vagina,  or 
lit  any  rate  so  large  a portion  of  the  placenta  may  frequently  be 
Uetruded,  that,  lying  under  tbe  action  of  the  fingers,  the  whole  on 
tt  may  be  easily  got  away.  Should  these  means  further  fail  you, 
laowever,  there  is  yet  a third  mode,  the  least  desirable,  but  the 
most  effectual,  by  which  the  placenta  may  be  removed,  and  to  tins 
rou  may  have  recourse  in  the  last  resort : 1 mean  the  introduction 
itf  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity,  an  operation,  against  the  unne- 
jcessary  performance  of  which,  you  have  already  been  so  frequently 
bautloned.  In  performing  this  operation,  you  will  not,  probably, 
meet  with  much  difiiculty,  because,  as  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
wefore,  the  head  and  body  of  the  child  have  been  transmitted  along 
hhe  vagina,  your  hand,  of  course,  unless  it  be  unusually  bulky,  if 
inly  lubricated,  will  pass  up  with  facility.  The  hand  then  being  in 
I hhe  uterine  cavity,  you  may  grasp  the  placenta  and  draw  it  down- 
rrards,  proceeding  with  the  usual  obstetric  mixture,  resolution  and 
jsnderness,  careful  that  you  leave  no  portion  of  after-birth  behind. 
Here,  then,  are  the  three  practices  to  be  adopted  for  the  removal 
ff  the  placenta,  in  difficulties  of  this  kind, — the  introduction  of  the 
I aand, — the  external  compression  of  the  uterus,  and — the  commission 
' ff  the  expulsion  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  womb.  Provided  you 
j rnd  that  the  parts  are  very  lax,  and  that  the  hand  may  be  carried 
into  the  uterus  with  perfect  safety,  I would  excuse  your  having 
jaarly  recourse  even  to  manual  operation;  but  if  in  making  this 
1 33say,  or  if  on  making  an  examination,  and  considering  all  circum- 
j nances  previously,  you  expect  there  will  be  the  least  difficulty  to 
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the  introduction  of  the  hand,  or  the  smallest  probability  of  lacera- 
tion, then,  by  all  means,  first  confide  the  birth  of  the  placenta  to 
the  other  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  satisfy  yourselves  of  their 
inefiiciency  before  you  have  recourse  to  this  undesirable  operation. 


RETENTION  FROM  SWELLING,  ETC.  OF  THE  PARTS. 

When  examinations  have  been  frequent,  or  deliveries  have  been 
laborious,  or  instruments  have  been  administered,  and  sometimes 
independently  of  the  action  of  these  causes,  the  softer  parts  occa- 
sionally become  unusually  inflamed  and  excoriated,  and  the  genitals 
swelled  and  irritable,  arc  totally  impatient  of  the  touch.  In  these 
ca^es,  then,  in  which  there  is  excoriation,  swelling,  and  irritability, 
embarrassment  may  arise  in  the  abstraction  of  the  placenta,  in 
general,  however,  to  be  subdued  with  facility.  The  parts  being  in 
this  condition,  provided  the  patient  possess  a moderate  share  of 
strength,  you  ought,  I think,  to  take  away  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood,  giving  afteiwards  a somewhat  copious  dose  of  opium,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  drops,  for  example,  drops,  I mean,  not  minims,  may  be 
given  at  once  in  cases  of  this  kind.  This  done,  procuring  a full  supply 
of  warm  water,  you  mayvery  thoroughly  foment  the  parts;  and  after 
a thorough  fomentation,  large  doses  of  opium,  and  the  extraction 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  you  will  most  probably  find  the  irritability 
so  much  allayed,  that  the  necessary  manual  operations  may  be  per- 
formed, so  that  seizing  the  cord  with  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta  with  the  other,  with  resolution  and  gentle- 
ness, you  solicit  and  lead  it  forth  from  the  uterine  cavity. 


RETENTION  FROM  IRREGULAR  UTERINE  CONTRACTION. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  when  the  birth  of  the  placenta 
takes  place  in  the  usual  manner,  the  summit  or  fundus  of  the  uterus 
is  first  contracted,  then  the  body,  then  the  neck,  the  mouth  con- 
tracting ultimately  ; there  being  in  general  a tendency  to  contrac- 
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ttions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  before  the  under  portions 
j ecome  constricted.  Now  the  womb  contracting  in  this  manner, 
pin  ordinary  cases,  the  placenta  and  uterus  mutually  separate  ; for 
when  the  womb  contracts,  being  muscular,  the  placenta  wanting 
tthat  muscularity,  cannot  contract  itself  in  a corresponding  manner, 
aand  the  surface  of  the  uterus  moving,  of  consequence,  on  the  pla- 
ccentar  surface,  a mutual  dissolution  of  adhesion  ensues.  The 
l-placenta  then  being  detached  in  this  manner,  and  the  uterine  con- 
p-act.ons  proceeding,  the  detached  mass  is  jmshed  lower  and  lower 
towards  the  vagina ; and  if  the  uterus  be  very  vigorous  and  active 
tt  may  even  be  urged  beyond  the  external  parts,  or  a considerable 
^ay  into  the  vagina,  becoming,  in  most  cases,  partially  pushed  into 
Ihe  vagina,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  seized  and  taken  away.  But 
.»hen  the  irregular  contractions  now  under  consideration  occur,  in 
come  cases  we  find  the  uterus  contracted  around  the  placenta,  as  if 
innxious  to  retain  it,  so  that  you  can  neither  abstract  the  after-birth 
laor  insinuate  your  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and,  in  other 
»ases,in  their  occurrence  more  common,  the  placenta  is  retained  by 
• circular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  seated  more  frequently  at  the 
Houth  of  the  womb,  and  more  rarely  in  the  centre,  insomuch  that 
le  cavity  of  the  womb  becomes  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  su- 
eerior,  and  one  below.  This  constitutes  what,  from  an  anllo-y  of 
»rm,  has  been  denominated  the  hour-glass  contraction  ; not,  how- 
wer,  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  many  imagine,  for  unless  an  ac- 
«>ucheur  be  tolerably  skilful,  be  may  think  there  is  this  kind  of 
»nti  action  of  the  uterus,  when  in  reality  the  contraction  is  oral  the 
ppper  part  of  the  vagina  long  and  dilated,  being,  in  examination 
I iistaken  for  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb. 

I These  irregular  contractions  are  not  of  difiicult  detection.  In  a 
receding  section,  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  delivery  of  the 
:3hvery  of  the  placenta  in  ordinary  cases,  it  was  observed,  that  you 
ught  to  carry  your  fingers  along  the  umbilical  chord,  until  L, 
3ach  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  After  which,  when  you  find  J 
|..rtion  of  the  placenta  lying  forth  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb  th7 
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parf  should  he  secured,  and,  in  this  manner,  with  the  cord  in  one 
hand  and  the  body  of  the  placenta  in  the  other,  you  may  withdraw 
the  entire  mass  from  the  uterus,  the  uterine  contractions  cfFectually 
assisting.  Now,  if  it  so  happen,  in  these  difficulties,  that  the 
uterus  is  firmly  embracing  the  whole  of  the  placijnta,  examining 
externally  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  this  contraction  may, 
perhaps,  be  detected  pretty  easily ; feeling  for  the  uterus  above 
the  symphysis  pubis,  grasping  it  as  you  ought  always  to  do,  and 
finding  it  very  round  and  hard,  while  yet  no  part  of  the  placenta 
stretches  down  into  the  vagina,  you  will  have  a pretty  clear  proof, 
that  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  placenta  is  retained.  While,  in 
cases  where  a circular  contraction,  whether  oral  or  central,  is  the 
retaining  cause,  the  contracted  aperture  may  be  felt  on  passing  up 
the  fingers. 

When  a retention  of  the  placenta  occurs  in  consequence  of  these 
irregular  contractions,  by  a little  manual  skill  and  labour,  you  may 
sometimes  abstract  the  placenta  easily  enough : carry  one  or  two 
fingers  of  your  left  hand  up  to  the  os  uteri,  and  insert  those 
fingers  into  the  aperture  ; then  the  fingers  being  deposited  there, 
act  with  them,  in  the  manner  of  a dilator ; tenderly,  resolutely, 
perseveringly,  and  again  I say  tenderly,  expanding  the  uterine 
mouth  as  it  may  bear,  and  thus  room  may  be  obtained  to  bring 
the  placenta  away. 

In  some  few  cases,  on  carrying  the  hand  to  the  entrance  of  the 
uterus,  you  may  find  lying  in  it  a portion  of  the  placenta.  Now, 
in  these  cases,  if  the  constriction  of  the  uterus  be  firm,  it  may 
not  be  safe  to  draw  down  by  this  portion,  lest  laceration  and 
detachment  should  ensue ; yet,  should  it  so  happen,  that  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  are  lax,  then,  without  further 
trouble,  the  placenta  may  be  abstracted,  the  viscus  being  gently 
worked  through  the  opening.  After  abstraction  examine  the  seciin- 
dines,  and  ascertain  that  the  whole  mass  has  been  brought  away  entire. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  you  meet  with  these  cases  of  easy 
management,  for  sometimes  the  mouth  and  body  of  the  uterus 
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are  contracted  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness ; or,  if  you  dilate, 
le  part  contracts  again  more  firmly  than  before ; and,  if  you  agaiii 
a e jt,  again  it  contracts;  and  if  attempting  to  overbear  resist- 
< ance,  you  use  a greater  force,  you  lacerate,  and  then.  Death.  When, 
-f  contractions  are  very  strong,  and  the  womb  is  very 

■H-ntable,  before  you  attempt  to  abstract  the  placenta,  you  ought 

k *'’®  “‘'■■'"e  contraclion,  and  some  few 

might  perhaps  justify  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
IS  a rough  measure,  and  not  perhaps  altogether  without  its 
anger  r or  tlie  Weeding  might  be  followed  by  flooding  from  tlio 
ulerns,  and  the  patient,  if  of  feeble  constitution  might  sL.  The 
ofecco  ,njec,ion.  I have  little  doubt,  would  relax  the  uterus,  even 
"the  most  dtlBeult  cases,  so  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  the 
nd,  but  the  tobacco  injection  is  attended  with  considerable 

j etentmu  of  the  placenta  is  not  attended  with  that  degree  of 

rr?  z:.! 

the  effect  of  Id  “'’““W 

y effect  of  cold,  emetics,  and  other  remedies,  insignificant 

:.ph:r:rr''  ^ »t’emefic  dose 

phate  of  sinc  or  ipecacuanha,  for  example,  may  have  the  effect 

n,eur:::rttet::;“a;tr^^^^^ 

■•-  niyself,  however,  i„:i,  eases 

,::;d  ' “t“-  relaxed  sufficiently  under  a very  2 W 

inode  of  treatment.  From  the  arm  I have  abstracted  Z 

, hen.  immediately  afterwards,  I have  administered  a copioii's 
/ose  0 opium,  sixty  or  seventy  drops  of  the  tiiiotiire.  or  a corres 
- mg  quantity  of  the  solid,  or  of  Ba.ley's  excellent  anodyne.  T ,' 
l^ne,  I have  waited  half  an  hour  till  the  irritability  of  the  pal  ,1 

j-  -nd  the  two  grand  principles  of  management  I 


s s 


i 

l| 
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that  the  placenta  is  never  to  be  abstracted  with  violence ; and 
secondly,  that  if  without  violence  it  may  be  got  away,  its  removal 
is  desirable,  as  during  its  retention  the  woman  is  never  altogether 
secure. 

In  some  women,  there  seems  to  be  a strong  pre-disposition  to 
tbis  irregular  contraction  of  the  womb  after  delivery ; and  this 
being  the  case,  it  comes  to  be  a question  of  some  importance, 
whether  we  may  have  recourse  to  any  effectual  preventive.  Of  the 
preventives  proposed,  one  of  the  most  promising  is  that  which 
used,  I think,  to  be  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh, 
and  this  consists  of  committing  the  birth  of  the  body  to  the  natural 
efforts,  the  womb  being  suffered  to  expel  it  slowly  after  the  birth  of 
the  head.  If  the  head  being  expelled,  wo  hastily  draw  the  body 
from  the  vagina,  before  the  womb  is  contracted,  the  uterus  sud- 
denly emptied,  becomes  more  obnoxious  to  irregular  contractions 
afterwards  ; but  where  the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  pushed  away 
by  the  regular  and  healthy  actions  of  the  uterus,  a more  legular 
and  healthy  contraction  may  be  afterwards  expected. 


RETENTION  FROM  SCIRRHOUS  ADHESION. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  placenta  is  retained  in  the  uterus,  m 
consequence  of  inflammatory  adhesions  of  that  kind,  whicli  has 
been  denominated  scirrhous;  for  though  you  may  frequently  hear 
of  cases  so  called,  yet  I am  persuaded,  from  my  own  observations,  as 
well  as  from  the  experience  of  my  valued  predecessor.  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton,  that  the  genuine  scirrhous  adhesion  is  by  no  means  very  com- 
mon in  its  occurrence.  Sometimes,  however,  the  womb  inflames; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  inflammation,  the  placenta  may  become 
attached  to  its  surface  ; and  if  this  have  been  going  on  in  the 
earlier  or  middle  part  of  gestation,  the  adhesions  may  be  ex- 
tensive and  strong.  With  induration  of  the  placenta,  these 
adhesions  may  be  accompanied,  in  consequence,  I suppose,  of  an 
interstitious  deposition  of  lymph  in  the  pores  of  the  placenta^ 
structure;  and  this  induration,  I apprehend  it  is,  and  not 
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genuine  schirrosity,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  epithet  by  which 
the  disease  is  designated ; for  although  the  parts  are  hardened 
and  altered  in  their  structure,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  that 
peculiar  change  of  organization,  which  the  morbid  anatomist 
derstands  by  this  disease. 


un- 


COHESION  FROIM  SCIRRHUS. 

Wiien  the  placenta  coheres  to  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of 

fo7  difficult. 

. although  the  womb  be  thoroughly  contracted,  and  though 

the  obstetrician  draws  resolutely  by  the  cord  and  body  of  the 

placenta,  it  is  not  found  to  descend  far  into  the  vagina,  and  the 

hand  being  introduced  into  the  uterus  to  investigate  the  nature  of 

the  difficulty,  the  induration  and  the  firm  adhesion  may  be  felt 

. Now,  when  the  placenta  coheres  to  the  uterine  surface,  there  are 

|.  different  practices  which  maybe  adopted  for  its  removal  ;-first 

uve  may  endeavour  to  break  through  the  connexion  by  managing’ 

p acenta,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  excepting  that  we  draw  til 

il^a  little  more  resolution  than  ordinary,  care  being  taken  to  avail 

Ifourselves  of  those  moments  when  the  womb  is  in  action,  and  the 

Upa.ns  are  felt.  Secondly,  if,  as  may  be  expected,  the  after  birth 

ijeannot  be  abstracted  in  this  manner,  the  chord  breaking,  and  the 

i^body  of  the  placenta  tearing  away,  we  may  then  endeavour  to 

Kovercome  the  difficulty,  by  passing  the  fingers  between  the  placenta 

.adheres,  should  be  in  a scirrhous  or  m h‘ 1 ! . 

the  exauriuation  of  the  placenta  f . On 

isppearances,  some  being  disposed  to  a putrid""  tl'"  ^ '"orbid 

TH. ..... 

^portance.  The  diffiml#v  nf  ® h'* ‘“'■iues  is  not  of  any 

Marti,  upon  the  state  of  tL  uterus”rtCIrr‘‘d'"‘V'^^ 

the  uterus,  au  uncommon!,  hrm  al:"  l^Tti;::::;:  ' Ver""""  " 
atremel,  difficult,  and  perhaps,  sometimes  impossible,  witholt  the  ala  77;" 

W to  the  uterus.  There  is  no  securit,  in  these  cases,  but  b,  taking  ."  n th 

^afid  n,  ehiefl,  in  slow  proceedings,  both  for  accomplishing  our  purpose  I;’’""?"' 
^idschief.  Dr.  Denman.  purpose,  and  avoiding 
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and  the  uterus,  so  as  by  peeling  to  detach  the  one  from  the  other. 
Should  the  adhesion  be  firm,  however,  we  may  also  fail  in  this 
mode  of  detachment,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a third  expedient.  The  hand  being  in  the  uterus,  the 
operator  must  cautiously  tear  away,  piece  by  piece,  that  part  of 
the  placenta  which  is  not  become  scirrhous,  leaving  each  morsel, 
after  detachment,  in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  proceeding  to  the 
separation  of  another,  until  all  that  part  of  the  after-birth,  which 
is  not  scirrhous  and  adherent,  has  been  separated  from  the  lest. 
When  the  healthy  portion  of  the  placenta  has  thus  been  separated 
from  that  part  which  is  diseased,  we  may  bring  away  all  the 
different  portions  at  once  fi'om  the  uterus ; and  it  is  better  to 
abstract  in  this  manner  simultaneously,  than  to  remove  each  portion 
separately,  as  this  method  of  operating  demands  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  the  hand.  The  detached  pieces  of  the  placenta,  being 
thus  withdrawn,  the  obstetrician  introducing  the  hand  afresh, 
carefully  examines  that  part  of  the  placenta  which  still  remains 
adherent  to  the  uterus,  and  brings  it  away,  if  this  may  be  accom- 
plished without  violence  ; but,  should  its  safe  removal  be  impracti- 
cable, he  then  contents  himself  with  the  separation  of  any  loose 
portions  of  placenta  which  may  have  been  left  in  connexion  with 
the  scirrhous  mass,  and  leaves  the  scirrhous  part  itself  in  the  womb. 
It  is,  I conceive,  very  desirable  that  the  scirrhous  portion  of  the 
placenta,  if  left,  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  those  loose  por- 
tions which  are  not  scirrhous  and  adherent,  for  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lose  the  vital  principle  afterwards,  and  to  putrify  and 
give  rise  to  offensive  discharges  in  consequence.  But  what  is  to  be 
done,  if  the  scirrhous  part  of  the  placenta,  not  to  be  detached,  is 
left  behind  in  the  uterine  cavity  ? Why  in  such  cases,  I believe, 
the  woman  must  be  committed  principally  to  her  own  resources,  the 
jiractitioner  palliating  symptoms  as  they  mayaiise. 


• Dr.  Smellie  relates  two  cases  of  retention  from  Induration  of  the  placenta.  In  the  firt  j 
he  hrought  away  the  indurated  porlions,  but  the  woman  died  from  hemorrhage,  n 
second,  he  left  the  adhering  portions,  and  the  woman  recovered,  Col.  S3,  c.  1 and  S. 
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The  scirrhous  portion  of  the  placenta  is  said  to  have  separated 
spontaneously,  in  some  cases,  after  the  practitioner  had  failed. 
More  generally,  however,  if  the  patient  recover,  this  diseased  part 
wastes,  sometimes,  perhaps,  wearing  away  under  putrefaction, 
and,  in  other  cases,  wasting  under  a sort  of  absorption,  similar 
to  that  which,  after  delivery,  removes  the  secreting  excres- 
cences which  are  formed  upon  the  uterus  of  the  ruminating 
animals.  ° 


retention  from  inertness  of  the  uterus. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  the  womb  sometimes  lies  quiet 
i for  a few  minutes,  and  then  again  acts,  the  fundus  and  body  con- 
tracting, while  the  mouth  and  neck  remain  open.  In  consequence 
of  this  contraction,  the  uterine  surface  separates  from  that  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  after-birth,  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  is  easily  expelled  by  a little  further  expulsatory  effort. 
Although,  however,  the  uterus  generally  operates  in  this  way, 
iit  sometimes  remains  inactive,  more  especially  after  laborious' 
llabours;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  inaction,  the  placenta  is 
ineither  separated  nor  expelled.  Cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
[placenta  is  retained  from  the  inertness  of  the  uterus,  may  be 
rrecognised  by  the  following  indications : — by  the  uterus  being 
rrather  larger  and  softer  than  it  should  be,  a short  time  after 
ddehvery ; by  no  portion  of  the  placenta  being  within  reach  of  the 
ffingers,  when  introduced  into  the  vagina;  by  there  being  no 
■return  of  the  alternate  contractions  of  the  uterus  ; and  lastly,  when 


There  can  then  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  a less  evil  to  ieave  a portion  of  the  placenta  he- 
dnd  than  to  do  any  positive  injury  to  the  uterus,  in  striving  to  bring  it  away.  For  it  has  been 

nd  not  returned,  and  that  this  portion  far  sooner  decayed,  and  was  more  readilj  digested  or 
^gpelled  than  the  whole.  I once  saw  an  instance  of  a whole  placeuta  retained  till  th 

Jteenthdayafter  the  birth  of  the  child, and  then  expelled  with  little  signs  of  putrefactj 

^ceptupon  the  membranes;  the  whole  surface,  which  had  adhered,  exhibited  marks  of  a’ 
t^sh  separation,  the  recovery  of  this  patient  was  very  fortunate,  for  I ha,ve  seen  several 
|»-.8es  of  a similar  kind  terminate  fatally.  Dr.  Denman.  ral  uthot 
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a force  is  applied  to  the  cord,  it  gives  the  idea  that  the  placenta  is 
descending,  but  which  is  not  the  case,  for  as  soon  as  yon  come  to 
draw  upon  the  cord,  it  immediately  ascends  again  into  the  pelvis. 
When  properly  managed,  they  generally  terminate  favourably, 
more  especially  if  there  be  little  or  no  flooding;  but  if  the  obste- 
trician lay  hold  of  the  cord  without  reflexion,  and  pull  the  placenta, 
an  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  perhaps  a fatal  flooding,  may  he  the 
consequence.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  womb  is  in- 
active, it  should  be  your  first  object  to  secure  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  before  you  take  away  the  placenta ; and  for  this  purpose 
you  may  wait  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  compressing  the  uterus, 
with  the  hand  placed  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  the 
womb  is  contracted  it  will  feel  firm  and  hard,  and  something 
larger  than  the  head  of  a full-grown  foetus  ; and,  when  these  indi- 
cations are  observed,  you  may  proceed  immediately  to  the  ab- 
straction of  the  placenta,  which  may  be  removed  without  further 
difficulty,  a small  discharge  of  fluid  blood,  or  coagula,  or  both, 
announcing  its  appearance.  If  the  womb  be  indisposed  to  contract, 
although  you  have  waited  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  you  may 
then  endeavour  to  stimulate  it  by  some  of  the  deobstruents  for- 
merly recommended,  but  these  should  not  be  needlessly  tried.* 
Beware  of  flooding,  beware  of  inversion,  beware  of  tearing  the 
placenta,  and  leaving  a part  of  it  unobserved  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
beware  of  the  needless  insertion  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus.  It 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  peel  the  placenta  from  the  uterus, 
by  interposing  tbe  fingers,  but  this  operation  it  is  always  desirable 
to  avoid. 


ERRORS  IN  MANAGING  A RETAINED  PLACENTA. 

Three  errors  you  are  liable  to  incur  in  managing  cases  of  retained 


■>  Wlien  the  placenta  is  retained  from  inertness  of  the  uterus,  Mojon  and  other  ItJilian  phjst- 
cians  have  recently  injecte.l  about  six  or  eight  ounces  of  coid  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  into 
theumbiiical  vein;  colic,  uterine  pains,  Ac.  were  excited,  and  by  these  means,  detachment 
of  the  after-birth  was  effected.  Dr.  Hyan. 
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placenta  in  all  their  different  varieties.  In  the  first  place,  when 
performing  yoiir  operations,  you  may  bruise,  lacerate,  or  otherwise 
injure  the  softer  parts,  by  proceeding  roughly  ; in  the  next  place, 
you  may  persuade  yourselves  that  the  after-birth  must  be  removed 
; from  the  uterus,  come  what  may,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  per- 
. suasion,  you  may  persist  iu  your  attempts  to  remove  it  by  manual 

i . efforts,  when  it  would  be  better  to  desist ; and,  lastly,  removing  the 
I placenta  with  difficulty,  you  may  detach  a portion  by  laceration, 
land,  neglecting  to  examine  the  placenta  very  carefully  after  its 
iiabsn-action,  you  may  leave  this  part  unperceived  in  the  uterine 

•cavity.  In  dismissing  this  important  subject,  I must  not  omit  to 
jcobserve,  that  I have  been  called  to  one  or  two  ummen,  dead  before 

j. niy  arrival,  and  that,  on  inquiry,  I have  been  informed,  that  the 
birth  of  the  child  had  occurred  two  or  three  hours  before,  and 
tthat  a flooding,  not  very  copious,  had  taken  place  afterwards,  and 
ithat  moderate  force  only  had  been  used  to  abstract  the  placenta 
(On  examining  the  body  in  these  cases,  a day  or  two  afterwards,  1 
hhave  detected,  in  the  uterus,  a lobe  of  placenta,  « coagulum, 
uboiit  as  large  as  a pullet’s  egg,  but  no  laceration-no  obvious 
^:ontusIon— no  intelligible  cause  of  death.  Were  these  deaths  the 

unomalous  effects  of  moderate  flooding,  or  of  the  retained  portion 
nr  the  placenta  ? * 


SECTION  LI. 

LABOURS  WITH  MONSTROSITY. 


n the  course  of  practice  we  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with 
fetuses  that  deviate  conspicuously  from  the  ordinary  make.  These 
feetuses  have  been  denominated  monsters,  apparently  because  of 


I’*  Iti.  a conclusion  generally  raa.le,  tl.ough  not  always  warranted  that  if  a .• 

!-.h  a portion  of  the  placenta  retained,  her  .leath  ought  to  be  attrihuted  to  it;  yet  U sl"o!l'l 
const,  ere. , that  there  may  have  been  previous  disease  in  the  uterus,  and  that  the  '# 
- jr  ave  been' really  occasioned  by  violent,  though  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  bring  it  awly. 
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our  besotted  predecessors ; some  who  have  undertaken  the  perilous 
task  of  forming  human  opinions,  have  been  pleased  to  represent 
such  morbid  structures  as  portending  something  mysterious  and 
alarming,  credo  quod  impossibile  est,  and  this  too  has  been 
believed. 


CLASSES  OF  MONSTERS. 

Buffon  has  divided  these  monsters  into  four  different  classes, 
those,  I mean,  in  which  the  parts  are  deficient;  those  in  which 
they  are  redundant ; those  monsters  in  which  the  parts  are  mis- 
shapen ; and  those  in  which,  although  they  are  naturally  formed  in 
other  points,  certain  parts  are  misplaced ; and  to  these  four 
classes,  if  you  please,  a fifth  may  be  added,  comprising  those 
monsters  which  are  of  a mixed  character ; cases,  for  example,  in 
which  some  parts  arc  redundant  and  others  wanting,  in  the  same 
individual. 


MONSTERS  IN  WHICH  PARTS  ARE  DEFICIENT. 

From  previous  remarks* *  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  foetus  I 
have  shown,  by  example,  that  children  may  grow  with  a deficiency 
of  parts.  But  of  all  difficult  monsters  the  most  important  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a want  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  basis 
excepted,  and  where,  together  with  the  deficiency  of  hone,  there 
is  also  a deficiency  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  wholly  or  in 
a great  measure.+  This  monster  it  is  which  is  called  brainless. 


and  not  by  retention.  Sometimes  tlie  danger  of  these  cases  is  known  to  the  practitioner  only, 
who  is  obliged  to  act  according  to  exigencies,  for  which  he  may  not  be  particuiarly  prepared; 
but  if  he  have  before  acquired  a just  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  explain  him- 
self ingenuousiy,  determine  not  rashly,  and  proceed  slowly,  he  will  not  do  any  thing,  for  which 
he  can  be  justiy  blamed,  and  will  generally  be  successful.  Dr.  Denman. 

• Page  06,  &c. 

+ In  the  circle  of  my  own  obstetric  acquaintances,  it  has  repeatedly  occurred,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  very  uncommon;  and  it  becomes  the  more  desirable  that  you  should  pay  a little 
attention  to  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  when  speaking  of  this  monster,  that  not 
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♦; 

\ In  some  instances*  you  will  find  the  whole  thorax,  together 
^ with  the  head  and  shoulders,  are  wanting,  the  child  consisting 
I merely  of  the  parts  below,  the  abdomen  forming  a cyst.  But 
I monsters  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  former. 

•s  Again,  the  fcetus  may  be  deficient  in  the  lower  parts,*  the  legs 
I being  wanting,  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  as  if  an  amputation 
i had  been  performed  ; in  reality,  however,  this  is  the  product  of 
I disease.  Should  a fcetus  like  this,  deficient  in  the  lower  extremi- 
^ ties,  be  lying  across  the  pelvis,  presenting  by  the  arm,  hip,  or 
i back,  no  small  difficulty  would  arise  in  an  attempt  to  turn  it, 

i and,  piohably,  we  should  be  obliged  to  resign  the  operation 
( altogether. 

\ And  lastly,  in  place  of  the  deficient  part,  I have  a case,  where, 
f instead  of  the  lower  extremities  there  is  a conical  cyst  of  skin, 

I I containing  cellular  substances,  and  a piece  of  bone,  this  piece  of 
1 bone  being,  apparently,  the  vestige  of  those  bones  which  belong 
<;  ito  the  lower  extremities.  I have  likewise  one,  in  which  both  the 
i|llowei  limbs  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  but  one  compound  member, 
jliand  the  foot  is  placed  in  the  retroverted  position,  the  heel  lying 

ii  I forward,  and  the  toes  behind. 


r 

MONSTERS  WITH  REDUNDANCY. 

As  nature,  in  her  fancies,  has  deprived  some  children  of  their 
lied  lie  proportion  of  parts,  so  on  the  other  hand,  has  she,  ivith  the 
);same  apparent  sport,  given  additional  or  duplicate  members  to 
i.others.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  repeatedly  recorded,+  and 
.ssome  good  spccimensj  may  be  seen  in  my  obstetric  museum. 


anfrequently  ,t  is  horn  alive,  and  that  it  lives  for  a few  hours  after  birth.  When  livintr  it 
>dm.ts  of  some  curious  observations;  and  should  you  ever  meet  with  a case  of  this  kind  In 
, ahe  course  of  practice,  pray  insert  your  finger  into  the  mouth  to  try  whether  it  will  suck  i^ 
.order  to  knmv  whether  the  sensorial  powers,  which  relate  to  these  actions,  are  above’  or 

• See  specimens  in  Dr.  Blundell’s  Museum, 
t See  relation  of  cases,  at  page  99. 

t 1st  Case.  A fmtus  with  two  faces,  and  they  looking  in  different  directions  . 
.use.  A fmtus  with  two  bodies,  with  one  head  in  common  to  both,  and  a deficiencr'also ^ 
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MIS-SHAPEN  MONSTERS,  ETC. 

On  monsters  which  are  mis-shapen  and  the  other  kinds,  I shall 
make  no  remarks,  because,  in  a view  to  practice,  they  are  not  of 
much  importance  ; the  two  classes  principally  interesting,  are 
those  which  I have  stated  ; consisting  of  the  deficient  and  the 
redundant;  and  of  their  management  I shall  now  proceed  to  treat. 


RULES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

If  it  should  SO  happen  that  you  have  under  your  care  a case  in 
which  the  parts  are  deficient,  provided  you  adhere  to  some  of 
those  wholesome  rules  which  have  already  been  frequently  pre- 
scribed, you  will  probably  experience  but  little  difficulty  in  the 
delivery.  If  you  know  that  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  mon- 
strosity, it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  in  a meddlesome 
manner,  to  interfere.  A meddlesome  obstetricy  is  bad ; give  a 
fair  trial  lo  tbe  natural  efforts,  and  the  child  being  smaller, 
instead  of  larger,  in  consequence  of  this  defect  of  parts,  it  will 
come  the  more  easily  away.  In  cases  of  redundancy,*  moreover. 


to  brains.  3rd  Case.  A very  valuable  obstetric  curiosity,  consists  of  two  foetuses  of  full  size 
very  finely  formed;  these  foetuses,  however,  though  so  beautifully  modelled,  are  united  at 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  fmtnses  like  these,  the  abdominal  cavity  is,  I suspect,  generally 
common  to  both,  so  that  if  you  were  to  endeavour  to  separate  them  by  the  knife,  the  abdo- 
men would  be  laid  open.  Fond  as  I am  of  abdominal  surgery,  of  this  I do  not  approve. 
This  specimen  of  monstrosity  becomes  particularly  valuable,  because  it  came  away  from  a 
woman  who  had  borne  a large  family  previously,  occasioning  merely  a small  laceration  of 
the  perineum ; the  children  descending  under  the  foot  presentation,  and  the  head  of  the  one 
being  deposited  on  the  neck  of  the  other,  during  the  transit  through  the  pelvis.  The  one 
fmtus  is  placed  a little  below  the  level  of  tbe  other,  and  the  head  seems  still  inclined  to  re- 

pose  upon  the  neck  of  its  companion.  Dr.  Blundell. 

> Cases  of  monstrosity  from  redundancy  of  parts  may  produce  considerable  difficulty  m 

delivery;  and  the  general  principle  of  conduct  must  be,  that,  where  the  impediment  is  very 

great  and  does  not  yield  to  such  force  as  can  be  safely  exerted,  by  pulling  that  part  which  is 
protruded,  a separation  of  the  part  must  be  made,  and  the  child  afterwards  turned,  d 

In  the  7th  volume  of  the  Nouv.  Journal,  p.  161,  is  a case  where  two  children 
the  full  time,  united  by  the  inferior  part  of  the  belly,  from  the  centre  of  which  came  the  co  • 
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)|t  the  child  may  be  very  strangely  formed,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  may 
|ccome  away  from  the  uterus  with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
f aaccoucheur.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  pelvis  of  the  patient 
^i;is  very  large,  and  still  more  frequently  it  happens,  where  foetuses 
^aare  of  monstrous  formation,  that  they  come  away  in  the  sixth  or 
i| ^seventh  month  ; and  in  this  way,  therefore,  their  multiplicity  of 
|rimembers  is  compensated  by  their  small  size,  and  the  conforma- 
;|lihility  of  their  soft  texture.  Were  I called  to  a case  in  which  I 
|i  kknew  there  was  a redundant  monstrosity,  and  where  there  were 
I ttivo  foetuses*  formed,  I should  in  the  general,  give  a fair  trial  to 
tthe  natural  efforts,  say  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  unless  some 
, lidangerous  symptom  obviously  demanded  delivery,  and  if  dangerous 
ssymptoras  occurred,  or  if  the  patient  had  been  in  strong  pains  for 
; ffqur-and-twenty  hours,  the  monster  not  descending,  I should  then 
I Ihave  recourse  to  the  lever,  the  forceps,  or  perforator ; either  the 
ione  or  other  instruments,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 


IS  almost  touched  at  the  lower  part.  The  two  children,  who  were  of 
, dajs,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  labour.  In  the 

pSulletins  for  ISIS,  pages,  two  children,  who  were  joined  by  the  back  at  the  sacrum,  are 
p.tated  to  have  been  born,  and  lived  till  the  ninth  day.  The  first  child  presented  the  head 
Wut  the  midwife  could  not  tell  how  the  second  got  out.  There  is  another  case  at  p.  32.  of  a 
Jrvomau.who,  after  many  days  labour,  bore  a monster,  double  in  the  upper  pavts.’  The 
ptpinal  column  was  united  from  the  sacrum  to  the  top  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  there  the  ver- 
tebra divided  to  form  two  necks.  The  midwife  finding  the  head  to  present  along  with  the 
»ord  and  a hand,  tried  to  turn,  could  discover  nothing  but  superior  extremities,  she  therefore 
peft  her  alone.  The  head  was  afterwards  expelled,  neither  nature  nor  art  could  deliver  the 
oody.  M.  Ratel  finding  the  head  and  two  arms  already  almost  separated  from  the  body, 

.ut  those  parts  oCf;  then  introducing  his  hand,  he  found  another  head,  turned  the  child,  and 


Unless  the  pelvis  be  greatly  deformed,  it  will  be  practicable  to  deliver,  even  a double  child 
(by  means  of  perforating  the  cavities,  or  such  separation  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and 
ihe  use  of  the  hand,  forceps,  or  crotchet,  according  to  circumstances.  Ur.  Buttu'  Principlet 
yf  Midwifery.  8th  Edit.  p.  403. 

• The  surgeon  who  had  under  his  management  the  case  of  double  fmtus  which  I have 
I sost  raentioued,  perceiving  something  monstrous  in  the  construction  of  the  fmtus,  deemed 
Jit  necessary  to  do  something  to  facilitate  the  labour;  to  this  end,  therefore,  he  took  a pair 
filf  scissors,  and  tried  to  cut  away  the  lower  part  of  one  of  them,  a very  rough  expedient,  in 
I Which  he  was  unsuccessful ; he  then  waited,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  delivery 
|)l7hich  he  could  not  accomplish,  was  completed  spontaneously  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the 
i I terus;  the  tcetus  coming  away  with  only  a small  rent  of  the  perineum.  Dr.  BlundeU. 


nrougbt  away  the  whole  mass. 


i 
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SECTION  LII. 

CONVULSIONS  DUniNS  PREGNANCY  AND  LABOUR,.* 

In  treating  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  t,  I have  mentioned  that 
women,  during  gestation,  are  liable  to  convulsions  ; I deferred,  then, 
entering  on  this  subject,  with  a view  to  speak  more  largely  in  the 
present  place. 


VARIETIES  OF  CONVULSIONS,  if 

In  practice,  I find  it  useful  to  divide  convulsive  cases  into  three 
kinds  or  varieties,  according  as  they  occur,  in  the  progress  of  ges- 
tation— during  labour — or  after  parturition.  Two  cases  § I have 
now  seen,  in  which  the  attack  of  convulsions  supervened  after 
delivery,  one  of  the  patients  doing  perfectly  well  notwithstanding. 
I suspect  that  these  attacks  of  convulsion,  after  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  are  more  dangerous  than  those  attacks  occurring  during 
the  time  of  delivery. 


PREMONITORY  SYMPTOMS. 

Convulsions  from  pregnancy  and  from  delivery,  are  occasionally 
met  with,  II  though,  fortunately,  by  no  means  common,  for  when 


* Also  called  puerperal  coiivnlslons,  from  puerpera,  a lying-in  woman ; and  that  from 
puer,  a child,  and yiarw,  to  bring  forth, 
t Page  200. 

^ Dr.  Dewees  divides  puerperal  convulsions  into  three  species;  namely,  the  epileptic,  the 
apoplectic,  and  the  hysterical.  Essay  on  Puerperal  Convulsions- 

Ij  Of  these  cases,  one  was  shown  to  me  hy  my  friend  Mr.  Gaitskell,  and  large  blerdings 
completely  cured  her.  The  second  was  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Masterman;  large  bleedings 
were  resorted  to  here,  but  the  patient  never  recovered,  and,  in  a few  hours,  died.  Inspection 
was  refused.  Dr- Blundell- 

II  There  is  no  woman  who  may  not  be  seized  with  convulsions  during  pregnancy  and  labour , 
the  causes  of  which  are  very  numerous;  but  there  are  some  women  in  whom  they  seem  to 
depend  on  that  state,  that  they  are  repeated  every  time  they  become  pregnant,  or  are  in 
labour.  Baudelocque- 


ll 
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they  do  occur,  there  is  great  danger.  * Unhappily  for  the  safety 
)if  the  patient,  she  may  be  seized  without t premonitory  symptoms; 
ilitill,  however,  premonitory  signs  sometimes  occur,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  convulsions  of  pregnancy.  Tremors  of  the  whole 
nnuscular  system,  shndderings,  crampy  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
ittomach,  cerebral  afflux  of  blood,  flushing  and  tumidity  J of  the 
face,  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  severe  and  splitting  pains 
t»f  the  head,§  stammering,  perhaps,  and  failure  of  utterance,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  leading  prognostics.  Sometimes  the  patient 
wecomes  deaf,  and  more  frequently  her  sight  is  affected,  dazzled 
with  light,  or  blinded. ||  When  the  fit  supervenes,  the  woman  be- 
comes entirely  insensible,  and,  together  with  this  insensibility,  she 
mas  a violent  commotion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ; the  arms  and 
cegs  are  agitated,  the  features  flicker,  and  the  eyes  are  distorted  ; 
the  tongue  is  involuntarily  pushed  forth  from  the  mouth,  and  pnr- 
);iaps  there  is  a spasm  of  the  levators  of  the  jaw,  which  closes  the 
cceth,  and  wounds  it.  f Respiration  is  affected  sometimes,  and  the 


• Dr.  Dewees  justly  observes,  that  no  disease  is  more  formidable  or  menacing,  than  puerperal 
aonvulsions,  the  attack  of  which  is  always  ferocious,  and  too  often  fatal.  Medico-Chirurgical 
Vleview. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Lowder,  and  other  teachers  of  midwifery,  used  to  state  in  their  lectures, 
bhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  women  died,  who  were  attacked  with  convulsions  in  their 
labours. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  states  even  a larger  amount  of  fatal  cases;  he  says, 
bhat  “that  six  or  seven  in  ten  elude  the  most  active  and  best-concerted  measures;”  and 
facobs,in  his  Ecole  Pratique  des  Accoucheme?ie,  says,  that  “ it  is  always  fatal ; scarce  an 
instance  of  recovery  is  known.”  In  modern  practice,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  by  no  means 
oo  great.  Dr,  Merriman’s  Synopsis. 

t Chaussier  thinks,  that  they  are  scarcely  ever  wanting  altogether.  Sur  lea  Convulsions 
l»ue  attaq.  lee  Femmes  Ejiceintes. 

t J.  F.  Osiander  remarks,  that  a tumid  state  of  the  face  and  hands  he  has  seldom  seen 
wanting.  Dentsche  Zeitschrift  f.  Geburtalciinde. 

^ Dr.  Hamilton  was  disposed  to  believe,  that  an  Intense  pain  in  the  forehead  was  almost 
lilways  a premonitory  symptom  of  the  puerperal  species.  Dr.  Hamilton's  Outlines. 

II  These  symptoms  we  might  precede,  by  mentioning,  that  the  patient  may  either  directly, 
-nr  even  for  several  days  prior  to  the  attack,  complain  of  lassitude,  depression,  and  a feeling’ 
t.f  indisposition,  which  she  cannot  well  describe;  frequently,  also,  she  may  complain  of  dis- 
order  of  the  stomach,  drowsiness,  vertigo,  &c.  Dr.  Copland's  Diet.  Art.  Puerp.  Conv.  28. 

? With  a view  to  prevent  this  injury,  you  must,  if  possible,  secure  a cork,  or  some  other 
substance,  between  the  teeth-. a cork  it  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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patient  may  breathe  with  a sort  of  hissing  noise,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Denman,*  so  that  in  the  next  chamber  you  may  hear 
her  breathing;  foaming  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ; and  this  foam 
being  not  infrequently  mixed  with  blood,  gives  to  the  patient,  in  the 
eye  of  friends,  an  alarming  and  even  terrific  appearance.  When 
these  attacks  have  continued  for  a few  minutes  in  different  cases, 
a longer  or  shorter  period,  we  find  the  patient  recovering  more  or 
less  completely.  In  most  attacks  of  convulsions,  where  the  attack 
is  not  severe,  the  spasms  ceasing,  the  patient  seems  very  well, 
awaking  up  as  from  a slumber.  When  asked  how  she  feels,  she 
replies,  perhaps — Well ! nor  is  she  aware  of  the  attack  to  which 
she  has  been  subjected.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  re- 
covery is  complete.  Sometimes  the  patient  lies  apoplectic,  or  in  a 
state  analogous  ; or  she  is  deaf  or  blind,  or  incapable  of  speaking^ 
or  both ; or  the  limbs  are  benumbed  ; in  fine,  it  seems  as  if  the 
sensorium  has  received  some  permanent  injury,  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  body  suffering  in  consequence. 

CAUSES  OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  puerperal  convulsions,  I am  not  disposed 
to  enter  ; the  subject  is  so  extensive,  and  at  the  most,  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  I shall  content  myself  by  merely  mentioning  some  of 
the  reputed  causes.  The  immediate  causes  t are  often  very 
obscure  ; they  appear  sometimes  to  depend  upon  a loaded  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; at  other  times,  the  brain  appears  to  be 
influenced  by  distant  irritation,  either  in  the  uterus,  or  in  the 


» With  the  foaming  at  the  mouth  there  is  also  a sharp  hissing  noise,  produced  by  filing  the 
teeth,  and  by  the  sudden  motion  of  the  under  lip,  as  if  attempts  were  made  to  retract  the 
$aliva  back  into  the  mouth ; and  by  this  noise  I have  generally  been  able  to  discover  the  state 
of  a patient  in  convulsions,  though  she  was  in  another  room.  Dr.  Denman's  Miilwifery. 

t The  proximate  cause  of  puerperal  convulsions,  is  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
occurring  under  an  irritable  condition  of  the  uterus.  The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 

are,  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  thedescendingblood-vessels;  powerful  mental  exertions, 
morbid  intestinal  secretion;  distended  bladder;  parturient  exertions;  and  uterine  irritation 
and  distention.  Dr.  Conquest’s  Outlines,  bth  edit. 
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I digestive  organs  ; and  again,  in  some  cases,  puerperal  convulsions 
are  induced,  apparently,  by  a peculiar  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system.  That  the  uterine  organs  are  in  some  way  implicated,  is 
'evident,  from  the  convulsions  being  of  a character  which  may  be 
!said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  state  of  either  pregnancy  or  parturition.* * * § 
• Some  writers  + assign  three  especial  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
tthis  disease;  namely, — general  irritability  of  the  constitution — 
i irritability  of  the  uterus  from  distention,  and  an  overloaded  state  of 
I the  system  : these  causes,  real  or  presumptive,  you  may  read  of.  | 
The  custom  or  manner  of  living,  the  seasons  or  climate, § and  the 
I general.state  of  the  health  ||  of  the  patients,  are  not  wholly  nnde- 
fserving  of  being  classed  among  the  causes  of  these  convulsions. 
.Again,  it  is  said  that  the  woman  is  more  liable  to  tlie  complaint  in 


• Dr.  Locock. 

f Dr.  Merrlman,  Ac. 

i The  immediate  attack  may  he  brought  on  by  a loaded  or  disordered  stomach,  or  by  food, 
however  small  in  quantity,  of  an  indigestible  kind.  Some  substances,  shell-fish,  for  instance, 
l.have  been  found  very  frequently  to  induce  convulsions  in  a puerperal  condition,  when  at 
.other  times  they  may  have  been  taken  by  the  same  individuai  with  perfect  impunity.  A 
ssudden  fright,  afflicting  intelligence,  or  any  unexpected  or  depressing  mental  emotion,  may 
(•excite  the  paroxysms.  The  violent  straining  caused  by  labour-pains,  and  even  the  disturbance 
•of  the  frame  by  the  earlier  uterine  contractions,  causing  a temporary  rush  of  blood  to  the 
khead,  will  sometimes  bring  on  convulsions.  Dr.  Locock  on  Puerperal  Convulsions  Cvcl. 
fPract.  Mill,  p.  481.  ’ 

§ It  is  remarkable  that  puerperal  convulsions  occur  so  rarely  in  the  country,  that  I have 
tnot  been  able  to  make  some  very  intelligent  men,  of  great  experience,  comprehend  them,  they 
Ihaving  never  seen  a single  example.  The  few  cases,  of  which  I have  been  informed,  out  of 
this  city,  have  happened  in  large  towns,  or  among  those  who  might  be  reckoned  in  the'higher 
rranks  of  life.  It  has  also  been  justly  observed,  that  women  are  far  more  liable  to  puerperal 
[rconvulslons  in  certain  years  and  seasons,  than  in  others.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
remote  cause  of  these  convulsions  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  change  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  customs  and  manner  of  living  in  cities  and  large  towns,  especiallv  among  those 
.who  too  zealously  devote  themselves  to  music;  or  in  the  particular  influence  of  the  air- 
-.hough  there  may  also  be  immediate  causes  capable  of  producing  these  convulsions  in  any 
•nltnation,  or  under  any  circumstances.  Dr.  Denman’s  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Waller 

n It  is  not  only  in  weak  and  very  nervous  habits  that  convulsions  occur,  as  they  more  fre- 
iquently  happen  in  plethoric  constitutions,  and  are  accompanied  with  a strong  action  of  the 
r/ascular  sy  stem  in  general,  or  of  some  particular  part  of  the  body.  With  such  different  con 
iditutlons  and  indications,  some  with  symptoms  of  debility  and  depression,  and  others  of 
iblethora  and  fever,  the  method  of  treatment  must  of  course  vary  ; and  great  judgment  will  be 
-equired  to  suit  the  proper  method.  If  that  can  be  discovered,  both  in  the  degree  ami  extent 
(vhich  It  ought  to  be  carried,  to  the  state  of  every  individual  patient,  tbid. 
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first  than  in  her  subsequent  labours;*  and  more  frequently  when 
the  child  is  dead,  than  when  it  is  living,  t 


CONVULSIONS  DURING  GESTATION. 

To  persons  prone  to  cerebral  afflux,  J convulsions  may  occur  in 
the  middle  and  earlier  months  § sometimes,  but  still  more  frequently 
in  the  end  of  pregnancy.  When  convulsions  attack  a patient  in  the 
progress  of  gestation,  she  may  have  a single  fit  only,  or  several,  the 
intervals  being  usually  irregular  and  somewhat  long,  not  of  a few 
minutes  only,  but  of  hours  perhaps,  or  days.  When  first  the  attack 
occurs,  on  making  examination,  it  may  be  that  you  do  not  find  a 
single  symptom  of  labour,  the  foetus  is  unapproachable,  the  uterus  is 
shut,  and  there  is  a perfect  freedom  from  uterine  pains.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  if  the  fit  continue,  parturition  of  itself  comraences» 
without  the  interference  of  the  obstetricians the  womb  opens, 
and  the  membranes  protrude,  the  liquor  amnii  flows,  and  a sudden 
emersion  of  the  foetus  occurs.  Now,  do  not  forget  that  this  may 
happen,  not  only  where  the  patient  has  pain,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  her  feelings;  but  in  those  cases  also,  in  which  the 


• Some  women  have,  however,  hail  convulsions  in  several  successive  labours:  but,  having 
had  them  in  one,  they  generaiiy,  by  the  precautions  taken,  or  some  natural  change,  escape 
them  in  future.  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  trailer. 

t That  a woman  is  more  liabie  to  convulsions  in  her  first  labour,  I agree ; but  that  they 
are  more  frequently  attacked  when  the  child  is  dead,  than  when  it  is  living,  I cannot  allow. 
For  when  women  have  convulsions,  the  death  of  the  children  ought  generally  to  be,  esteemed 
rather  an  eftect  than  a cause ; as  they  have  very  often  been  delivered  of  living  children  while 
they  were  were  in  convulsions;  or  of  dead,  and  even  putrid  children,  without  any  tendency 
to  convulsions.  Ibid. 

t It  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  upon  the  accession  of  puerperal  convulsions,  a ilur 
of  blood  takes  place  to  the  head  and  superior  extremities:  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs 
becoming  proportionately  empty,  and  the  pulsation  of  their  arteries  being  comparatively 
small  and  weak.  Dr.  Copland's  Diet.  Art.  Puerp.  Conr.  30. 

^ tn  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  say  during  the  first  four  months,  women  are  not  un- 
commonly attacked  with  hysterical  convulsions,  more  especially  in  irritable  and  excitable 
habits,  or  in  those  who  are,  naturally,  disposed  to  syncope,  or  who  have  had  their  strenpt 
exhausted  from  various  causes.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  far  more  mild  than  in  those 
attending  the  puerperal  state.  The  face  Is  usually  pale  during  the  attack,  the  features 
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|i  disease  is  associated  with  apoplexy,  so  that,  during  the  whole  time 
);  the  woman  is  cither  comatose  or  convulsed, — and  hence  it  somc- 
;i  times  happens,  that  under  convulsions,  delivery  may  take  place 
ii  unknown  to  the  attendants,  the  child  perhaps  being,  of  consequence, 
1 1 .suffocated  in  the  bed.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  you  should  give 
li  I directions  that  the  patient  be  strictly  watched,  and  that,  on  the 
jj  I first  appearance  of  blood  or  pains,  obstetric  assistance  may  be 
ih  summoned.* * 


i CONVULSIONS  DURING  PREGNANCY,  ETC. 

I During  laborious  labours,  whether  natural  or  preternatural,  con- 
ijwulsions  are  still  more  frequent.  Here  you  will  sometimes  have  a 
jiparoxysm  of  convulsions,  accompanying  every  pain,  so  that  if  the 
.jipains  thicken,  the  convulsions  multiply  ;t  and  hence,  in  these  cases, 
!if,  during  the  fit,  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 

I you  find  them  very  hard  ; if  you  place  the  finger  in  the  os  uteri, 
I you  perceive  its  dilatation,  and  the  advance  of  the  foetus.  Be  at 
Ulhe  bed-side,  therefore,  in  these  convulsive  cases,  and  watch  ; for 
iis  the  paroxysms  return,  the  labour  may  advance,  and  the  foetus 
iwnay  suddenly  emerge. 


ccarcely  (liatortctl;  there  is  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  but  the  patient,  for  a time,  lies  as  in  a 
. laint,  and  then  has  convulsive  motions,  as  screams  and  sobs,  and  the  fit  is  generally  ter- 
'■  3Diiiated  by  shedding  tears. 

• A lady,  in  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  was  seized  with  convulsions,  her  attendant  was 
■ 'ent  for,  and  decided  that  there  were  no  indications  of  labour,  and  that  a stay  was  unnecessary, 
rrhe  midwife  left  the  house,  and  returning  early  in  the  following  morning,  the  patient  was 
ilound  dead  the  child,  too,  the  birth  of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected,  lay  lifeless 
) eneath  the  clothes.  Dr.  lUundell. 

, + The  prevention  of  the  paroxysms  is  to  be  attempted  with  due  attention  to  the  remote  and 
roximate  causes,  the  former  of  which  should  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 

ljatter,energcticallybutcautiouslycombatcd;recollectingahvaysthat  convulsions  are  outward 
juaiiifesLalioiisofcertainlesionsofthe  nervous,  acting  on  the  muscularfnnctions;  and  that  our 
:■  nowledge  of  such  lesions  extends  not  beyond  the  inference,  that  they  consist  of  depression  or 
' ihaustion  of  vital  power,  or  of  irritation,  or  of  congestion,  and,  occasionally,  of  two  or  all 
lese  states  conjoined,  some  one  of  tliem  predominating  over  the  olbors,  and  being  associated 
; itb  additional,  and  even  opposite  changes.  Dr.  Cnvluml. 
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SECTION  LIII. 

TREATMENT  OF  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS. 

Convulsions  being  a very  alarming  disease,  a variety  of  remedies 
have  been  recommended,  every  one  being  laudably  anxious  to 
interpose  some  relief,  in  cases  of  so  much  danger.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, however,  I am  accustomed  to  divide  these  remedies  into 
two  classes  ; the  first  comprising  those  which  constitute  our  prin- 
cipal reliance ; the  second,  those  which,  though  not  to  be  forgotten, 
may  be  regarded  as  of  small  importance.  In  an  affection  like 
this,  which  requires  promptitude  and  decision,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  keep  your  minds  fixed  on  the  leading  and  principal 
remedies,  careful  not  to  lose  yourselves  in  the  administration  of 
those  remedies,  which  can  have  but  small  effect  upon  the  disease. 


ABSTRACTION  OF  BLOOO. 

It  is  now,  I believe,  well  agreed  between  those  who  have  seen 
much  of  this  formidable  malady,  that  a main  remedy  is  the  ab- 
' straction  of  blood  from  the  vascular  system,*  as  largely  as  the 
patient  may  safely  bear.t  So  long  as  the  line  of  prudence  is  not 
exceeded,  the  more  largely  J you  bleed,  the  better  ; not  that  these 
copious  venesections  are  wholly  unattended  with  danger,  but  that 
the  convulsions  themselves  are  so  formidable  and  urgent,  and  the 


• Mauriceau,  De  la  Motte  and  Puzzos,  were  strongly  in*favour  of  depletion,  and  we  might 
say,  that  it  is  now  admitted  as  a general  rule  of  practice.  The  repetition  of  venesection 
must  depend  on  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  the  continuance  of  the  attack;  so  also,  the 
quantity  of  blood  abstracted  must  vary.  i Dr.  Dewees  thinks  that  less  than  twenty-four  or 
thirty  ounces  is  seldom  effectual,  and  that  more  than  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  ounces, 
will  be  rarely  required.  Ed. 

t The  young  practitioner  must  be  reminded,  that  copious  depletion  can  be  only  employed 
with  safety,  in  strong,  young,  plethoric  women,  and  that  local  bleeding  is  preferable  in  nervous, 
delicate, and  lymphatic  persona,  and  also  when  the  disease  comeson  after  hmmorrhage.  Dr. 
Ryan. 

t One  copious  bleeding  has  sometimes  entirely  removed  the  convulsions,  which  have  not 
returned,  after  as  well  as  before  delivery.  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery. 
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I power  over  inanition  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 

i deemed  to  be  so  groat,  that  the  risk  may  be  reasonably  incurred, 
li  in  order  to  give  the  patient  this  chance  of  recovery.*  Twenty, 
j|  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  si.xty,  or  seventy  ounces  of  blood,  have  somc- 
ji  times  been  taken  away  from  a woman  of  ordinary  stature  and 
||  moderate  plethora,  in  tlie  course  of  six  or  twelve  hours.  I once 

ii  myself  abstracted  from  a patient  seventy  ounces  + of  blood, 
il  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  she  did  not  ultimately 
j|  suffer  from  inanition  ; I was  with  a medical  friend  at  the  time, 
■i  and  tried  the  smaller  bleedings  first,  but  they  were  ineffectual ; 

II  this  patient  recovered.  Be  stedfast  in  these  cases,  but  not  rasb. 
M We  little  know  bow  many  under  disease,  perish  by  large  bleedings, 
i:  but  timely  transfusion  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  diminish  the'num- 
]i  her  of  these  victims.  In  these  cases,  I repeat  it.,  be  stedfast ; but 
;;  not  rasb.  Watch  your  patient  diligently.  If  the  smaller  abstrac- 
:|ltion,  if,  for  instance,  a bleeding  of  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  be 
j!' sufficient,  let  this  content  you  5 but  if  you  find  the  convulsions 
<j(  continue,^  and  the  afflux  of  blood  remains,  with  duo  prudence  your 
!;1  bleedings  must  be  repeated. § 


* There  is  more  danger  from  taking  too  little  blood,  than  from  copious  evacuation,  n,-. 
I UiurTis,  ^c. 

j t In  the  course  of  a few  hours,  I have  hy  different  operations  seen  more  than  forty  ounces  of 
: '.blood  taken  away  with  the  happiest  effect;  and  in  labours  of  long  duration,  when  the  convul- 
.'  •sionshave  continued,  and  been  severe,  at  various  times,  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  ounces. 
\!Dr.  Denman. 

i.  As  many  as  eighty  ounces  have  been  taken  away  with  advantage.  Dr.  Burns. 
j t In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  off,  Dr.  Dewees 
• oobserves,  “ I bleed  until  I abate  the  severity  of  the  lits,  or  until  I arrest  their  repetition.  This 
■.'  •might  be  effected  sometimes  by  thirty  or  forty  ounces  suddenly  drawn;  but  it  may  require 
iM  tipwards  of  one  hundred  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.”  Essat/  on  Puerperal  Convulsions, 
i ,'T?.  3^.  ’ 

, ^ .Simultaneously  with  the  flow  of  blood,  or  immediately  after  it,  the  affusion  of  cold  n<atcr 

I or  the  application  of  a bladder  of  pounded  ice  on  the  head,  should  be  had  recourse  to.  /),•. 
'\‘  Copland. 

I Dr.  D.  nnian  recommends  us  to  have  the  face  of  the  patient,  frequently  dashed  willi  cold 
I water,  by  means  of  a hnndle  of  feathers,  more  especially  on  each  attack  of  the  cnnvulsio'ns. 
ijtDr.  Denman's  Midwifery. 
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MODE  OF  BLEEDING. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  blood  may  be  abstracted,  but 
there  are  two  modes  the  most  convenient,  viz.,  the  venesection  of 
the  arm,*  and  that  of  the  external  jugular  vein  ; the  latter  being 
an  operation  which  all  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  with  dexterity. 
Venesection  of  the  jugular  t is  peculiarly  advantageous,  because,  in 
this  mode  of  operating,  you  take  away  the  blood  from  the  head. 
IMore  frecpiently,  however,  patients  are  bled  from  the  arm;;}: 
and  as  our  juirpose  is  to  relieve  the  vascular  system  generally,^  as 
well  as  the  head,  for  that  is  the  principle  object,  those  bleedings 
from  the  arm  may  do  very  well.  After  brachial  venesection,  you 
ought  to  bind  the  arm  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  because,  if 
you  apply  the  bandage  with  inattention,  a large  quantity  of  blood 
may  issue  from  the  wound,  in  consequence  of  a displacement  of 
the  bandage  during  any  subsequent  struggles.  Bleedings  from  the 
arm  are  more  likely  to  occur,  than  bleedings  from  the  neck. 
Repeatedly  those  bleedings  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
detachments  of  the  dressings  ; and,  I believe,  it  was  the  observ- 


* Where  from  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a sufficient  supply  from  the  arm,  the 
temporal  artery  may  be  opened,  or  cupping-glasses  applied  behind  the  ears  or  on  the 
temples.  Dr.  Docock, 

+ Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  bleeding  in  this  vein,  lest  there  should  be  a difficulty 
in  restraining  the  blood  while  the  patient  is  so  much  disturbed;  but  there  ie  no  hazard,  and  the 
case  does  not  admit  of  delay.  Dr.  Denman's  MidiviJ'ery. 

tBaudelocque  and  others,  preferred  opening  the  saphena  vein  in  all  cases;  but  this  practice 
is  not  followed  at  present.  Dr.  Ryan's  Manual. 

^ The  blood  should  be  abstracted  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  a large  vein,  and  by  a large 
orifice,  that  the  head  and  vascular  system  may  be  quickly  enfeebled.  I am  convinced  that, 
in  these  cases,  if  blood  be  slowly  drawn  off,  the  arterial  system,  in  consequence  of  being 
relieved  of  a part  of  its  load,  acts'with  renewed  vigour,  and  augments  the  existing  mischief. 
The  nearer  the  part  affected  we  can  bleed,  the  greater  will  be  the  relief  afforded;  hence,  as 
dissection  proves  to  us,  that  the  brain  invariably  suffers  in  this  disease,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  we  should  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  to  bleed  from  the  jugular  vein  or  veins  wheneverprac- 
ticable,  or  from  the  arm  or  arms,  from  large  orifices;  for  to  repeat,  the  shorter  the  time  a given 
quantity  of  blood  be  drawn  in,  the  greater  will  be  the  advant.ige  resulting  from  it;  hence,  I 
have,  in  several  Instances  bled  in  both  arms  at  once.  Dr.  Dewees'  Essay,  p.  SSI. 
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fance  of  the  benefit  derived  from  these  large  accidental  bleedings, 
tthat  first  led  practitioners,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  resort  to 
(copious  venesections.* 

REMARKS  ON  BLEEDING. 

In  practice  do  not  forget  that  in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit 
oof  your  bleedings,  you  must  adopt  them  early.  Hours,  nay 
wninutes,  are  not  without  their  importance  here.  In  cases  of  this 
kkind,  blood+  may  be  effused  on  the  brain  ; and  I know  that  water 
ias  found  sometimes  both  on  its  surface,  and  in  its  ventricles. 
^Now,  when  these  effusions  have  occurred,  there  is  little  to  be  ex- 
)iected  from  the  bleeding ; but  so  long  as  the  fluids  are  contained 
!U  the  vessels,  venesection,  if  large  and  early,  will  be  powerfully 
leffectual.  From  arteriotomy,  I am  not  convinced  that  any  peculiar 
ladvantage  is  derivable.^ 


evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Your  second  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  convulsions. 


• » Illustrative  of  this  fact,  Dr.  Denman  relates,  that  “the  late  Dr.  Bromfield  informed  him 
■ a case  of  puerperal  convulsions,  for  which  he  had  bled  the  patient  without  much  benefit. 
1 the  violence  of  some  of  her  struggles  the  orifice  opened,  and  a considerahie  quantity 
•hlood  was  lost  before  the  accident  was  discovered;  but  the  convulsions  from  that  time 
rzased.  Dr.  Denman'u  Midwifery. 

t+  In  appearances  after  death  in  those  who  have  died  of  puerperal  convulsions,  contrary 
jtatements  have  been  given:  Dr.  Denman  says  that  in  the  examination  of  women  who  have 
“ed  of  convulsious,  he  has  nexer  seen  one  instance  of  blood  in  the  brain,  though  the  vessels 
■ore  extremely  turgid;  but  has  always  remarked,  that  the  heart  was  unusually  flaccid, 
Uhout  a single  drop  in  the  auricles  or  ventricles;  but  he  adds,  that  Mr.  Ilewson  had  in- 
rrmed  him  ofa  case  of  convulsions,  where  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  a small  quantity  had 
ren  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain;  and,  in  his  Mh  edition,  he  mentions  a case  by  Dr 
»oper,  where  a coagulum  of  blood  weighing  nearly  four  ounces,  was  found  between  the 
-.ra  and  p,a  mater.  In  one  instance  I have  seen  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  posterior  part 
. the  crrmfirm;  but  the  quantity  was  not  large.  Dr.  Ley  has  lately  met  with  a similar 
se.  Dr.  yrerriman'^s  St^nopsis,  Atli  Edit.  p.  U7. 

t When  blood  has  been  freely  drawn  previously  and  more  is  still  wanting,  then  opening 
J temporal  artery  may  be  highly  advantageous;  but  this  operation  should  never  be  relied 
’ when  much  blood  is  necessary  to  he  drawn.  Dr.  Devices’  Essay. 
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ami  which  you  ought  to  look  upon  as  of  very  great  importance, 
is  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  tube,  viz.  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  patients  lying 
comatose  do  not  easily  swallow ; but  in  most  instances,  if  you 
watch  the  proper  moment,  deglutition  may  be  accomplished. 
Senna  and  salts,  a smart  do.se  of  calomel,  the  croton  oil,  &c.,  may 
be  thought  of  in  these  cases.  Senna  and  salts  will  answer  per- 
fectly well,  where  the  patient  can.swallow ; calomel  and  the  croton 
oil  may  have  the  preference,  provided  you  want  to  give  a dose 
that  lies  in  a very  small  compass.*  Should  gastric  aperients  fail, 
after  a trial  of  three  or  four  hours,  injectionst  into  the  rectum  may 
he  tried  with  great  propriety  ; and  these  remedies  are  more  es- 
pecially useful,  when  they  are  superadded  to  purgatives,  taken  by 
the  mouth  some  few  hours  before.  Two  or  three  scruples  of  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a pint  of  water,  and  as  much 
soap  as  will  blend  the  whole,  may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  every 
half  hour  or  hour,  till  it  acts.  Where  patients  arc  seized  with 
fits  of  convulsion,  and  you  have  bled  them,  if  there  is  any  thing 
wrong  with  the  stomach,  you  may  give  an  emetic.J  The  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  rather  a rough  remedy,  but  its  promptitude  recommends 


* Immediately  after  veaesection,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  the  exhibition  of  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  and  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  camphor,  previously  reduced  to  a powder  by 
a few  drops  of  spirit,  with  or  without  an  equal  quantity  of  musk;  and  shortly  afterwards  two 
or  three  drops  of  croton  oil  should  never  be  omitted.  These  medicines  may  readily  he  ad- 
ministered by  mixing  them  in  sweet  butter,  and  introducing  a portion  from  time  to  time  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  upon  the  end  of  an  ivory  letter  folder,  or  upon  the  handle  of  a spoon. 
My  experience  of  the  excellent  effects  of  camphor  is  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
aithongh  Chaussier  expresses  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  and  of  all  heating  anti- 
spasmodics;  and  the  recently  published  observations  of  Mr.  Micheil  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  musk,  which  he  gives  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  scruples.  Dr.  Copland. 

I Dr.  Copland  is  of  opinion  that  a cathartic  and  anti-spasmodic  enema  should  be  thrown 
up  without  delay,  and  immediately  repeated  if  it  be  returned.  Dr.  Burns  also  recom- 
mends that  intestinal  irrit.ation  should  be  removed  by  clysters,  followed  up  by  purgatives. 
Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary.  Dr.  Burn's  Midwifery. 

t The  state  of  the  patient  will  seldom  allow  of  the  use  of  emetics;  but  when  they  could  be 
given,  and  have  produced  their  effect,  they  have  produced  much  relief.  Dr.  Denman. 

Mauriceau,  Levret,  Chaussier,  and  Hamilton  condemn  the  use  of  emetics,  unless  after 
bluud-letliug  and  when  the  seizure  has  been  excited  by  improper  ingusta;  the  only  ciremn- 
stances  under  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  given.  Dr.  Copland. 
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lit ; and  these  are  cases  in  which  no  time  should  be  lost.  Ipe- 
I'cacaanha  may,  in  most  instances,  he  given  safely  enough  ; and  a 
ddrachm  of  the  powder  being  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and 
sshakcn,  one  quarter  of  this  mixture  may  be  administered  every 
ttwenty  or  thirty  minutes,  till  it  acts. 

Tims,  then,  a thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
tveiy  proper  in  puerperal  convulsions,  and  more  especially  proper  in 
’.those  cases  which  tend  to  the  chronic  form.  * 

REFRIGERATION  OF  THE  HEAD. 

When  patients  are  affected  with  convulsions,  you  will  generally, 
ff  not  always,  find  symptoms  of  a cerebral  afflux  of  the  blood  ; the 
...aiotid  arteries  are  thumping,  the  scalp  is  hot,  the  face  is  larger, 
tind  the  features  are  sufiused  and  bloated.  Hence  the  importance 
'bf  another  capital  remedy  in  convulsions,  I mean  the  complete 
refrigeration  of  the  head.  A chordee  is  promptly  relieved  by 
blunging  into  water ; the  arteries  are  quieted,  and  the  parts  collapse ; 
Ml  like  mannei,  if  the  patient  labour  under  cerebral  turgescence, 
raroduced  by  an  increased  action  of  the  carotids,  apply  cold  water, 
ind  the  action  may  sink.  There  are  different  modes  in  which  the 
itead  may  be  refrigerated,  and,  provided  you  accomplish  the  object 
hhoroughly,  I am  careless  how  you  proceed.  In  ordinary  cases,  on 
rrgency,  you  may,  if  you  please,  with  the  hearth-brush  and  cold 
rater,  very  plentifully  besprinkle  the  head  and  neck  of  the  patient. 

the  case  be  more  obstinate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
I'le  hail  5 but  as  this  is  looked  on  by  young  ladies  as  a very  agree- 
bble  ornament,  it  ought  not,  I think,  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed. 


VWhere  the  attack  has  been  produced  by  a Ioa.le.1  stomach,  or  by  indigestible  food  spon- 
oeous  vomiting  has  often  happened  with  great  and  sudden  relief  to  the  patient,  and  in 
ch  cases,  but,  perhaps,  only  in  such,  benefit  will  ofteq  arise  from  seconding  the’ natural 
ores  by  administering  an  emetic.  Dr.  Locock. 

In  this  form  a free  action  should  be  kept  up  from  the  bowels,  and  an  injection  of  a 
mulating  and  purgative  character  thrown  into  the  rectum;  and  for  the  latter  purpose 
tiling  perhaps  is  more  effectual  than  turpentine.  Dr,  hocock.  * 
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Should  this  refrigeration  fail,  you  may  apply  ice,  which,  iray 
commonly  he  bought  by  the  pound  at  the  fishmongers  or  past.7- 
cooks.  Expel  the  air  from  a bullock’s  bladder,  and  half  fill  it 
with  the  ice  ; it  may  then  be  applied  to  the  head  in  the  manner 
of  a cap.  You  may  also  refrigerate  the  head  very  much,  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  and  this,  in  some  very  bad  cases, 
has  been  done  with  very  great  advantage.  You  draw  the  patient’s 
bust  beyond  the  bed-side,  and  placing  a tub,  or  reservoir, 
beneath  the  head  and  shoulders,  with  a proper  vessel,  you  pour 
water  on  the  head  till  the  features  shrink,  and  the  scalp  is  tho- 
roughly refrigerated.  I know  of  one  or  two  cases  in  which  two  or 
three  pailfuls  of  water  were  poured  over  the  head  with  advantage. 
Tlie  practice,  like  the  disease,  is  a very  rough  one,  but  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of ; it  is  a sort  of  homely  shower-bath.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  modes,  then,  by  sprinkling,  by  icing,  or  by  pouring 
water  on  the  bust,  the  head  is  to  bo  refrigerated  ; resolutely  beat 
down  the  action  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  you  may  thus  diminish 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  DELIVERY. 

After  bleeding,  purging,  and  refrigeration,  you  may  ask,  is  there 
no  other  remedy  to  which  we  can  have  resort?  Is  it  not  further 
jnoper,  in  all  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  to  deliver  the  patient  ? 
In  answer  to  the  latter  question,  I must  say,  “No;”*  for  it  is, 
I believe,  an  ascertained  fact,  that  more  women  die,  when  they  arc 
officiously  delivered  by  force,  as  it  is  called,  than  when  they  are 


* La  Motte,  Osborne,  Luake,  Hamilton,  Dubois,  Asliwell,  Nauche,  Miguel,  Burns,  11} an, 
the  Osianders,  Duges,  and  llamsbotiiam,  are  said  to  be  favourable  to  an  early  delivery  as 
possible,  without  violence;  whilst  Biand,  Garthshore,  Baudeioeque,  Huli,  Gardien,  Denman, 
and  Blundeil,  are  as  generaily  reported  to  be  against  deiivery.  Now,  though  at  the  first 
impression,  we  may  take  up  an  idea  that  a contrary  practice  is  pursued  by  each  party,  upon 
further  enquiry,  and  duly  balancing  the  rules  which  guide  each,  we  shail  fiud  the  dispute 
more  in  words  than  iu  intention ; for  the  general  ruie  of  those  who  espouse  either  side,  it, 
“ to  hasteu  the  dvlivery  without  injurious  interference.”  Dr.  Copland,  ^c. 
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i 

1 

i I (Commit  ted  to  their  own  resources.  That  delivery  is  a powerful 
iremedy  iii  convulsions,  there  can  be  no  doubt — after  the  foetus  is 
(e.xpelled,  the  convulsions  usually  cease — but  this  remedy  re(]uires 
jimuch  discretion. 

>1 

•!  RULES  FOR  DELIVERY. 

!j 

ji  In  my  own  practice,  the  rules  touching  delivery  lie  principally 
Ijlhcre : — First,  if  you  can  relieve  your  patient  by  bleeding,  purging, 
jjtand  refrigeration,  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  have  recourse  to 
jjiartificial  delivery;  secondly,  the  condition  or  situation  of  the 
jjlfcetus  may  so  vary,  that  sometimes  the  head  may  lie  very  low,  and 
jjtthe  parts  may  be  so  lax,  that,  without  difficulty,  it  may  be  removed 
ijlby  the  forceps ; thirdly,  in  other  cases  the  child  may  be  altogether 
it  above  the  brim,  and  yet  the  mouth  of  the  womb  being  capacious, 
Ijiand  the  parts  being  lax,  and  the  uterine  fibres  continuing  in  good 
jjtmeasure  at  rest,  it  may  be  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult  to  deliver 
jjlby  turning. 

I On  the  other  hand,  if  delivery  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
Ijimeans  prescribed,  or  under  the  circumstances  just  enumerated,  take 
jjtthe  following  rules  of  action,  and  until  experience  shall  prove  them 
jjiunworthy  your  confidence,  be  guided  by  them. 
i|  First, — if  without  bruising,  tearing,  or  otherwise  injuring  the 

! ^genitals,  you  can  abstract  the  ovum,  do  so,  if  you  please  ; but  if 
I jyou  find  the  case  is  such  that  you  cannot  deliver  ivithout  risk  of 
jiinjury,  then  content  yourself  by  discharging  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
1 Heave  the  system  to  its  own  resources,  for  in  my  mind  it  is  far  better 
nvwomen  should  die  convulsed  in  the  hands  of  nature,  than  that  she 
!!>should  perish  by  rough  and  unskilful  treatment.  Secondly, — When 
j (delivery  is  impracticable,  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  dis- 
j (Charge  the  liquor  amnii,  an  operation  of  itself  simple,  but  never- 
I itheless  a practice  by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  By  discharging  the 
|jili(|uor  amnii,  you  relieve  immediately  the  distention  of  the  uterus, 
i:  and  as  the  womb  is  generally  brought  into  action  during  convul- 
jlssions,  it  will  be  found  clearly  to  sink,  and  its  elfectual  coiitractiou 
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ill  part  accomplished.  Again,  by  evacuating  the  waters,  you  further 
encourage  the  foetus  itself,  for  it  is  well  known  that  even  in  healthy 
women,  indisposed  to  premature  parturition,  discharging  the  ara- 
niotic  fluid  generally  brings  on  labour  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days.  Lastly,  in  those  cases  where  delivery  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  the  risk  of  contusions  and  lacerations,  you  should 
keep  a close  eye  on  the  case,  make  frequent  examinations,  say 
every  half  houi  or  hour  j for,  as  in  floodings  so  in  convulsions, 
sudden  and  extensive  changes  occur  in  the  condition  of  the  parts ; 
and  though  in  the  morning  you  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  the 
patient,  yet  in  the  evening  you  may  find  the  delivery  easy  ; nay,  in 
half  an  hour  only,  in  some  cases,  a great  change  may  occur,  and, 
when  circumstances  conduce,  the  delivery  should  be  with  promp- 
titude accomplished. 

Such,  then,  are  my  general  principles,  which,  when  combined 
with  the  observations  I have  already  made,  may  keep  you  near  the 
right  line  of  practice  in  these  distressing  cases.  Let  it  be  your 
first  principle  not  to  deliver  artificially,  provided  you  find  the  con- 
vulsions may  be  subdued  by  other  means,  unless,  indeed,  in  those 
anomalous  cases  in  which  the  ovum  may  be  abstracted  without  the 
least  difficulty.  Next,  in  those  cases  in  which  bleedings  and 
purgings,  and  refrigerations  fail,  and  where  delivery  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  only  remaining  effectual  remedy,  let  it  still  be  your 
principle  to  have  recourse  to  delivery  in  those  cases  only  in  which 
the  abstraction  of  the  foetus  may  be  easily  and  safely*  accom- 


* It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  os  ate'"!  does  not  dilate  during  fhe  most  violent  con- 
vulsions ^ heuce  Chaussier  recommends  the  application  of  a pomade,  containing  belladonna. 
This  preparation  consists  of  two  drachms  of  the  extract,  softened  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and  triturated  with  about  an  ounce  of  prepared  lard.  A piece,  the  size  of  a small  nut, 
is  to  be  introduced  into  a female  syringe,  open  at  the  extremity,  and  conveyed  to  the  os  uteri, 
where  it  is  to  be  applied  by  pushing  onwards  the  piston.  In  about  half  an  hour,  it  is  said, 
that  the  rigidity  subsides,  and  the  labour  proceeds.  In  cases  of  unyielding  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri.  Van  Swieten  advised  an  incision  to  be  made  through  its  margin.  Dubose,  and,  subse- 
quently, Lauverjat,  Bodin,  and  Contouly,  who  considered  it  perfectly  justifiable,  after  blood- 
letting, the  warm-bath,  and  other  means  usually  employed,  had  failed,  have  had  recourse  to 
this  operation.  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Upon,  ^c. 
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iplishod,  since  death  from  convulsions  is  preferable  to  death  hy  the 
liliand  of  the  ohstctrician.  In  the  third  place,  do  not  forget  the 
llicneficial  effects  sometimes  derivable  from  discharging  the  liquor 
aaiunii.  And,  lastly,  if  delivery  is  desirable  in  consequence  of  the 
ifailure  of  other  remedies,  should  the  state  of  the  parts  forbid  it, 
\you  will  act  wisely  in  making  repeated,  thou*gh  cautious,  examina- 
ttions,  (since  sudden  and  favourable  changes  may  occur),  completing 
tthe  delivery  by  artificial  means,  if  necessary,  as  soon  as  circura- 
sstauces  conduce.* 


SUBORDINATE  REMEDIES. 

In  the  treatment  of  convulsions,  there  are  many  other  remedies 
oof  less  importance  than  those  we  have  already  considered,  but  as 
cevery  auxiliary  means  may  prove  sometimes  beneficial,  I shall  pro- 
L'ceed  to  enumerate  some  of  them : — Leeches  to  the  temples  are 
j.generally  innocent,  and  if  we  apply  fifteen  or  twenty,  they  may, 
perhaps,  sometimes  be  productive  of  considerable  benefit,  in  rc- 
ilieving  the  head.  A fit  of  convulsions,  with  cupping-glasses  upon 
[the  patient,  would  be  very  incommodious  : if  you  choose,  however, 
•jupping  may  be  tried  between  the  paroxysms.  If  the  disease  be 
'ibstinate  or  pressing,  the  head  may  be  shaved,  more  especially  if 
tfche  scalp  be  hot ; but  an  operation  of  this  kind  need  not  be  wan- 
tonly recommended.  Of  blisters  I have  made  but  little  use ; in 
the  opinion  of  some,  they  are  of  real  efficacy,  and,  therefore,  should 
, not  be  forgotten.  Rubefacients,  especially  of  mustard,  to  the  feet, 
and  more  particularly  where  the  woman  is  comatose,  should  not  be 
neglected.  + The  warm  bathj  I should  more  frequently  rccom- 


i 

I 

! 


• The  infant  is  usualljr  destroyed  in  convulsions,  from  the  extraordinary  movements 
iJuring  the  fits.  Dr.  Ryan. 

t 111  those  cases  wliich  assume  tlie  comatose  or  apoplectic  characters,  blisters  applied  to 
he  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  or  to  the  ankles  and  calves  of  the  legs, 
riction  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  are  all  said  to  be  serviceable.  Uurns,  Ryan,  and  Clarke, 
idvise  a blister  on  the  head.  Eo.  ’ 

X The  u.annbath:xni^moUiLntJomtntaUo,i,,  followed  lo  the  me  of  an  anodyne  fmfment 
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mend,  if  it  could  be  employed  in  private  practice,  as  comraodiously 
as  in  puerperal  hospitals.  Nervous  medicines,  as  castor,  camphor,* * 
JEther,  valerian,  opium,  or  the  like,  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  If 
opium  determine  to  the  head,  it  will  probably  do  mischief;  if  it 
open  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  diffusely  support  the  circulation, 
advantage  may  he  expected  from  it.t  Lastly,  the  ergot  of 
rye  is  said  to  have  proved  effectual,  when  all  other  means  had 
failed.  J 


on  the  abdomen,  have  been  recommended  by  Denman  and  Nauche;  and  the  tepid  bath  by 
Capuron,  after  bleeding  has  been  practised.  Dr.  Copland. 

When  the  convulsions  have  continued  or  increased,  notwithstanding  the  bleeding  duly  put 
in  practice,  wliich  indeed  seldom  is  the  case,  and  the  use  of  all  the  other  reasonable  means 
which  could  be  devised,  the  patient  may  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  in  which  she  may  remain 
a considerable  time,  if  the  convulsions  be  suspended  while  she  is  in.  There  have  been 
instances  of  women  with  convulsions,  who  have  been  freed  from  them  only  during  the  time 
tliey  were  in  the  bath  ; and  I have  heard  of  one  or  more  cases  of  their  being  actually  deli- 
vered in  the  bath,  without  any  ill  consequences,  either  to  the  mother  or  child.  Wlien  a warm 
bath  could  not  be  procured,  or  while  it  was  preparing,  I have  directed  flannels  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  or  any  suitable  fomentation,  to  be  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and,  I think, 
with  advantage;  and  after  the  use  of  the  fomentations,  1 have  also  advised  some  liniment, 
made  more  soothing  by  the  mixture  of  opium,  such  as  equal  parts  of  oil  and  tinctura  opU. 
Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery. 

* Of  the  use  of  camphor,  see  Dr.  Copland’s  remarks.  Note  *,  page  646. 

+ As  to  the  propriety  of  prescribing  opium  in  puerperal  convulsions,  very  opposite  opinions 
have  been  given.  Petit,  Hamilton,  Merriman,  and  Dewees,  consider  it  most  injurious; 
Manning,  and  Bland,  recommend  it;  and  Leake  and  Burns,  with  a judicious  discrimination, 
state,  that  when  the  disease  is  not  accompanied  with  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  it  may 
be  administered  with  advantage  after  blood-letting.  In  this  decision  I concur,  and  add,  that 
it  should  always  be  given  either  with  camphor,  as  directed  by  Stoerck,  or  with  the  sub- 
carbonate of  the  alkalies,  as  advised  by  Stutz  and  Bruninghausen,  or  with  both ; more  parti- 
cularly when  the  convulsions  occur  from  excessive  irritability,  or  after  delivery,  or  when  they 
assume  chiefly  the  characters  of  hysteria.  Rinck  applies  it  to  the  abdomen,  and  Hufelaiid 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary,  page  433. 

t Dr.  Brinckie  gave  tlie  ergot  under  such  circumstances.  Twenty  minutes  after  the 
first  dose  had  been  given, uterine  action  came  on, and  the  patient  did  well.  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Michell,  and  a few  more  also,  approve  of  its  employment;  but  only  where 
the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  free  from  rigidity.  Dr.  Copland,  in  one  case, 
exhibited  it  in  combination  with  borax.  En. 
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SECTION  LIV. 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CONVULSIONS. 


As  already  observed,  puerperal  convulsions  sometimes  make 
i ttheir  attack  without  any  very  obvious  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
jyet  in  other  cases,  and  more  especially  when  the  disease  affects 
ithe  patient  during  pregnancy,  these  precursory  indications  may 
Ibe  now  and  then  observed.  Shudderings  of  the  muscles,  generally 
. fflushings  and  fulness  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  heat 
nof  the  scalp,  very  severe  and  splitting  pains  of  the  head,  and  a 
i ssensation,  perhaps,  as  if  the  cerebral  mass  were  too  large  for  its 
I rreceptacle ; these,  with  weight  in  the  head,  impeded  utterance, 
aaltered  vision,  numbnesses,  or  the  like,  arc  some  of  the  more 
'Striking  symptoms  by  which  the  fits  are  preceded.  When  these 


I ^,symptoms  occur,  you  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  patient  will 
t'^be  seized  with  convulsions,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  important 
.^consideration,  whether  there  are  any  preventive  means  by  which 
ilhe  fit  may  be  intercepted.* 


♦ There  are  occasionally  puerperal  convulsions  of  a less  formidable  character  than 
ihose  above  considered,  and  which  consist  (as  mentioned  by  Burns)  rather  of  unusually 
^olent  paroxysms  ofhysteria  than  of  con^^  •>-«ver,  occur  during,  or 

^mediately  after  deUvery.  and,  by  the  Inexperienced  practitioner,  may  be  very  readily 

r r Z TT ..."J 

barged  from  he  stomach,  and  heard  rolling  about  the  intestines;  by  the  globus  hystericus, 
Und  by  the  rapid  and  remarkably  contracted  pulse  during  the  fit,  which  becomes  slower  and 

We  expanded  rn  the  intervals.  The  limbs,  and  particularly  the  body,  are  as  strongly 
Wated  as  in  the  true  puerperal  disease,  but  the  face  is  much  less  so.  There  is  no  necessity 
these  instances  to  bleed  the  patient,  or  to  proceed  to  delivery,  if  that  has  not  alreadj 
.raken  place.  All  that  is  required  is  free  administration  of  the  customary  antispasmodics 
; .amphor  mther.  ammonia,  asafmtida,  &c.  Cold  water  should  be  freely  dashed  upon  the’ 
ace  and  much  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  warm  frictions  and  stimulating  appiLious 
. -eely  appbml  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  spine,  which  produce  or  assist  the  expulsLn  of  he 
hatus  from  the  stomach,  with  great  and  rapid  relief  to  the  patient.  Perfect  quietude  nf  ! 
l-ud  body  is  afterwards  very  important.  Hr.  Lococ/r.  Prnct. 
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VENESECTION. 

Tilccding,  I have  observed  already,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antispasmodic  remedies  when  the  fits  are  begun,  and  it  deserves, 
therefore,  a fair  trial  as  a preventive.*  Blood  may  he  taken  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  from  the 
arm  to  the  amount  of  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces,  more  or 
less,  aecording  to  the  symptoms,  it  not  being  necessary  to  bleed  so 
copiously  in  this  preventive  treatment,  as  where  it  is  your  object 
to  subdue  an  attack  which  is  already  commenced.  The  readiest 
mode,  no  doubt  of  removing  the  blood,  is  by  means  of  the  lancet,  ■ 
and  in  ordinary  cases  this  may  be  preferred ; but  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  take  the  blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  cupping  glasses 
are  to  be  employed,  or  a large  number  of  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  temples.  The  object  of  this  bleeding  is  not  merely  to 
diminish  plethora,  but  to  reduce  the  action  of  tlie  vessels  of  the 
head  ; the  carotid  arteries,  and  the  vertebrals ; and  I am  inclined  1 
to  believe  that  the  action  of  the  vessels  is  reduced  more  effectually 
by  a given  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  with  leeches  than  it  would 
be  by  the  same  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  by  means  of  the 
lancet  or  the  cupping  glass.  ' 

EVACUATION  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

As  in  the  treatment,  so  for  the  prevention  of  convulsions,  where 


• Bleeding  is  known  to  lessen,  in  a very  effectual  manner,  all  the  complaints  in  pregnancy 

which  arise  from  uterine  irritation,  and  to  a certain  degree,  in  pregnant  women,  from  most 
other  causes.  It  is  therefore,  I may  say,  universaily  recommended  in  ali  cases,  when  con- 
vulsions exist,  or  are  to  be  apprehended.  In  these,  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  operation,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  may  in  some  cases  be 
several  times  required,  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the 
symptom ; but  certainly,  I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  case  where  the  patients  sunk  from 
the  ioss  of  blood;  though  when  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  previous  bleedings,  it  ha« 
afterwards  been  necessary  to  support  with  proper  nourishment  or  cordials.  But  in  some  very 
urgent  cases  of  this  kind,  besides  the  blood  which  may  be  thought  necessary  to  take  from  the 
arm,  it  will  also  be  found  necessary  or  preferable,  especially  when  the  head  is  particularly 
affected,  to  use  local  bleedings,  by  scarification  and  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  by 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  sometimes  by  cutting  the  temporal  artery;  a thing  so  easdy 
done  as  not  deter  us  from  the  practice,  and  often  so  efficacious  as  to  invite  our  doing  **  on 
maii>  other  occasions.  Dr-  DcnmaiCn  Midwijcry, 
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jyou  expect  an  attack,  you  must  thoroughly  clear  the  alimentary 
ttuhe.  After  bleeding,  ipecacuanha,  I conceive,  or  any  other  mild 
cemetic,*  may  be  given  with  advantage.  If  you  believe  there  is  any 
coffensive  accumulation  in  tbe  bowels,  use  purgatives.  Castor  oil, 
ssenna  and  salts,  rhubarb,  or  calomel,  may  be  given,  and  if  you  wish 
tthe  medicine  to  operate  with  promptitude,  salts  and  senna.  The 
aadvantage  of  this  purification  of  the  tube  by  means  of  purgatives, 
I iis  two-fold  ; first,  it  tends  to  cool  the  system,  more  particularly 
j iif  you  emjiloy  the  saline  preparations,  and  thus  you  reduce  tlic 
j wascular  action  ; and  second,  by  clearing  the  tube,  you  arc,  per- 
|hhaps,  carrying  out  of  the  system,  something  that  is  irritative,  and 
I C3alculated  to  keep  up  the  vascular  movement,  together  with  the 
I ilietermination  of  blood  on  the  head.t 

WARM  BATH. 

j After  clearing  thoroughly  the  alimentary  canal,  and  abstracting 
I that  portion  of  blood  which  you  may  deem  expedient,  you  may 
pout  your  patient  into  a warm  bath,  a remedy  more  easily  managed 
i r?here  the  patient  has  not  yet  been  attacked  with  a fit.  Get  a 
I large  vessel,  let  the  water  be  heated  to  97“  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
i neter,  the  cold  and  warm  water  being  well  mixed  with  each  other, 
j md  there  let  the  patient  remain  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
i cording  to  the  soothing  effect  produced.  Experience  has  shown 
j ibe  use  of  warm  baths  in  convulsions,  wheflier  of  women  or  vouno’ 
j hhildren  ; nor  is  theory  wanting  to  their  recommendation,  for  the 


When  the  symptoms  threatening  convulsions  have  been  preceded,  or  are  accompanied  hy 
ihers,  which  denote  much  disturbance  of,  or  the  lodgment  of  any  olfensive  matter  in! 
te  stomach,  gentle  emetics  may  bo  given  with  safety  and  advantage.  In  many  affections  of 

re  brain  it  has  been  thought  that  emetics  afforded  a singuiar  benefit;  but  some  practitioners 
■3  not  in  favour  of  them,  in  any  cerebral  affections  En. 

t Every  one  who  has  experienced  a fit  of  dyspepsia,  must  know,  that  hy  it  the  severest 
aad-ache  may  be  produced,  and  every  one  who  has  made  the  diseases  of  children  the  subi.-rt 
3h.s  attention,  must  be  aware  how  close  is  the  connexion  hetween  a disordered  state  of  tl.e 
swels  and  the  state  of  the  liead.  Dr.  Blundeli, 
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bath  seems  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  head,  iuasmuch  as  it 
operates  as  a diffusive  vascular,  and  produces  perspiration.* 


NERVOUS  MEDICINES. 

For  my  own  part,  the  moderate  abstraction  of  blood,  the  clear- 
ance of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  the  putting  the  patient  under  the 
bland  and  soothing  influences  of  tlie  warm  bath,  are  the  means  on 
which  I should  mainly  rely ; but  as  nervous  medicines,  such,  for 
instance,  as  opium  and  camphor,  are  sometimes  prescribed,  they 
must  not  be  forgotten,  though  Denman  says,  and  I think  truly, 
that  they  arc  rather  given  from  custom,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
expectation  of  any  solid  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  Of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  giving  opium,t  I should  say 
if  it  equalize  the  circulation,  benefit  may  be  expected  from  it; 
but  if  it  stimulate  the  brain,  then  injury  will  be  the  result. 


• In  addition  to  bieeding,  emetics,  and  the  warm  bath,  if,  notwithstanding  signs  of  active 
determination  continue,  the  cold  aff'ttsion  on  the  head,  or  cold  applications,  slionid  be  re- 
sorted to,  either  previously,  at  the  same  time  with,  or  subsequently  to  tlie  warm  bath.  Dr. 
Home  and  Dr.  Blundell  favour  the  exhibition  of  digitalis  in  such  circumstances.  Dr. 
Copland. 

+ Objections  have  been  made  to  the  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  opiates  for  slight  com. 
plaints  in  pregnant  women ; and  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  sometimes,  acting 
perhaps  like  spirituous  liquors,  prove  injurious  to  the  child.  But  these  objections  do  not  apply 
to  their  occasional  use  when  they  are  really  necessary.  Yet  as,  in  very  large  doses,  opiates 
have  been  known  to  produce  convulsions,  it  seems  better  to  give  them  in  these  cases,  in  small 
quantities  often  repeated,  than  in  a large  dose  at  one  time.  Dr.  Denman’s  Midwifery. 

Baudelocque  rebates  a case  in  which  the  exhibition  of  an  anodyne,  was  more  particularly  the 
cause  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  convulsive  attacks.  “To  a woman  attacked  with 
convulsions  during  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  mineral  ano- 
dyne liquor  of  Hoffman,  were  given  in  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  which  rendered 
the  fit  longer  by  half,  than  it  had  been  the  evening  before;  and  a similar  dose  administered 
the  next  day,  prolonged  it  as  much  more;  so  that  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which  H 
was  at  first,  it  was  lengthened  to  an  hour  and  tliree  quarters,  and  afterwards  to  three  hours 
and  an  half,  both  morning  and  evening;  which  continued  in  that  manner,  during  twelve 
days  of  each  month,  till  the  end  of  pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  warm  hath  four 
hours  each  day,  without  interruption,  diluting  drinks,  Ac.  Heath's  Trans,  of  Baudrlocipte  s 
System  <tf  Mid.  Vol.  9,  p.  lOI. 
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ACCELERATION  OF  DELIVERY. 

Should  a woman  have  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  convulsions  at 
saome  former  period,  so  that  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  more  than 
misually  alarming,  it  might  be  worth  considering,  whether,  in  a case 
sso  pressing , delivery  ought  to  be  accelerated.  Of  turning  tbe  child 
tby  force,  you  must  not  even  think  ; violence  in  obstetricy,  is  the 
uunpardonable  sin  which  may  not  be  forgiven  ; but  if  you  can 
ccarry  the  fingers  to  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  so  as  to 
ttouch  the  membranes,  those  may  be  punctured  with  a sound 
Wuntly  pointed,  and  in  four-and-twenty,  or  six-and-thirty,  hours 
aafterwards,  the  ovum  would  most  probably  be  expelled.  My  own 
opinion  with  respect  to  delivery,  in  the  way  of  preventive  treat- 
nment,  is  this;  if  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  warm  bath,  subdue 
tbhe  symptoms,  do  not  as  a general  practice,  interfere  with  the 
tiuterus  ; but  if  you  have  a case  where  the  ordinary  means  fail,  and 
^here  the  convulsive  attack  is  in  a high  degree  probable,  then  it 
^becomes  justifiable  to  puncture  tbe  membranes,  and  discharge  the 
liquor  amnii,  an  operation  not  perhaps  without  its  evils,  but  still 
rvery  simple,  and  as  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  very  safe. 


SECTION  LV. 

j CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CONVULSIONS. 

In  the  three  preceding  sections,  we  have  made  some  general 
■Observations  on  convulsions,  their  treatment,  and  the  means  for 
■.reventing  their  recurrence.  It  now  remains  to  add  a few  remarks 
■Ml  the  probable  causes  of  the  disease,  the  diagnosis,  and  the  ap- 
■icaranccs  which  are  observable  on  dissections.  And  further,  to 

make  mention  of  apoplexy  and  sudden  deatli,  as  analogous  to  puer- 
■■'eral  convulsions.  ‘ 


u u 
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CAUSES  OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Should  you  ask  me,  in  what  manner  convulsions  are  produced, 
I should  reply,  that  the  more  probable  and  immediate  cause  of 
them  is  a pressure  on  the  brain,  and  perhaps  on  the  spinal  raanow 
also.*  This  pressure  sometimes  results  from  the  effusion  of  blood, 
still  more  frequently  from  effused  water,  and,  most  frequently  of  all, 
from  mere  congestion.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  how  it  is  that  these 
congestions  of  blood  are  produced,  I should  reply,  not  in  most 
instances  by  general  plethora,  but  rather  from  an  increased  action 
of  the  cerebral  vascular  system,  the  carotid  arteries,  and  perhaps 
the  vertebral ; indeed,  in  the  adult,  if  we  examine  the  carotids,  we 
may  sometimes  see  the  pulse  beating  and  jumping  in  the  neck. 
That  the  convulsive  and  hydrocephalic  affections  of  young  children 
are  connected  with  an  increased  action  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  is 
certain.  In  young  children,  by  placing  a finger  on  the  fontanel, 
you  may  examine  the  cerebral  circulation,  more  readily  than  the 
circulation  in  the  wrist.  Now  where  there  is  a disposition  to  con- 
vulsions, or  hydrocephalus  in  infancy,  on  putting  your  fingers  upon 
the  fontanels,  you  will  often  find  that  the  brain  is  beating  most 
strongly  ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  it  for  this  purpose  ; for  if  we 
take  off  the  cap  when  the  vessels  are  in  action,  the  pulsatory  play 
of  the  brain  may  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  eye.  An  increased 
action  of  the  vessels,  produces  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
genitals,  in  the  wattles  of  birds,  and  in  the  breasts  of  women  during 
suckling ; and  these  points  considered,  it  is  not,  I think,  improbable, 
that  in  these  convulsions  and  convulsive  propensities  of  women,  a 
cerebral  congestion,  with  pressure  and  irregular  circulation,  and  an 
increased  action  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  have  a large 


. Dr.  Burn,  think,,  that  in  a majority  of  in,tance,.the  spinai  coni  U firrt 
sympathetic  irritation,  by  the  rtate  of  the  uterine  nerves,  anrt  immediately  afterward  , 

''Mr.'p^re'r  supposed,  that  convulsions  depend  on  a translation  of,  what  he 

rient  energy,  from  theuterus  to  the  brain,  or  that  there  is  a metastasis  of  actions.  D,  .Du 

Mid.  Sth  edit.  p.  481. 
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; share  in  producing  the  disease.  In  support  of  these  opinions, 

j respecting  the  more  immediate  nature  of  puerperal  convulsions,  the 

I following  symptoms  may  be  also  stated  : — the  flushing  of  the  face, 
i the  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  the  enlargement  of  the  features,  the 
, heat  of  the  scalp,  not  to  mention  other  symptoms  which  are  pre- 
monitory of  the  disease,  and  which  seem  to  indicate  the  afflux  of 
; blood  upon  the  head.  Hence,  too,  the  help  derived  from  large 
bleedings,  especially  from  tbe  cephalic  vessels.* 


I PROGNOSIS  OF  CONVULSIONS. 

The  prognosis  of  puerperal  convulsions  is  rather  favourable  than 
otherwise  : certainly  it  is  a most  alarming  disease,  and,  if  blood  be 
, effused  on  the  brain,  death  is  very  probable,  not  to  say  desirable  ; 
j if,  however,  you  are  early  in  your  operations,  and  treat  it  actively 
i upon  the  principles  I have  laid  down,  I think  you  may  generally 
subdue  it. 


POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

When  the  management  of  convulsions  was  less  understood  than 


! — — 

• To  my  remarks  on  the  causes  of  convulsions,  I may  add  an  observation  which  I once 
I accidentally  made  on  the  dog,  and  which  seems  to  me  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the  cause  of 
those  affections.  Anxious  to  know,  in  the  dog,  what  are  the  utmost  powers  of  circulation  by 
anastomosis,  for  this  purpose  I contrived  an  instrument,  by  which,  in  this  animal,  i could 
i close  or  open  the  thoracic  aorta  at  pleasure,  when  I found,  among  other  observations,  the 
j following  facts  worth  notice:-If  I bled  the  dog  before  I tied  the  aorta,  he  lived  for  some 
I hours;  but  if  I secured  the  artery  without  a previous  bleeding,he  had  an  attack  of  convulsions 
i resembling  very  much  the  puerperal  convulsions  of  women,  and  this  attack  could  he  relieved 
li  or  renewed  by  opening  or  closing  the  aorta.  When  I opened  the  dogs,  I discovered,  on  the 
I surface  of  the  brain,  a few  small  clots  of  effused  blood,  not  much  bigger  than  a pea.  And  the 
: explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  this : when  the  aorta  was  tied,  it  coilapsed  below  the 

j ligature,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  vetia  cava,  then  the  blood  came  in  large  quantities  from 
the  cava  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
I the  aorta,  so  as  to  reach  the  ligature  by  which  its  further  progress  was  intercepted,  so  tliat  it 
e could  not  make  its  entrance  into  the  parts  below,  or  behind  the  thorax.  As  in  convulsions, 
1:  therefore,  so  here  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  upper  or  anterior  parts  of  the  system,  and 
j convulsions  and  death  were  the  result.  Dr.  Blundelt.  ' 
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it  is  at  present,  and  more  especially  when  it  was  customary  to 
deliver  by  force — death,  both  of  the  mother  and  child  were  by  no 
means  infrequent,  whence  frequent  morbid  dissections  were  made. 
Now,  it  is  well  worth  your  notice,  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  those  fatal  cases  which  have  been  submitted  to  inspection,  there 
has  been  no  observable  effusion  of  blood,  whether  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  or  in  its  substance.  Effusions  of  water  I believe, 
from  my  own  observations,  are  in  these  cases  more  common  ; and 
if  a woman  have  a repetition  of  fits,  I should  expect  to  find  watei 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  between  the  meninges,  not  to  omit  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  theca.  In  the  general, 
women  seem  to  die  at  a time  when  there  is  simply  a congestion 
of  blood  which  remains  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  with  congestion 
and  aqueous  effusion  conjoined  ; and  very  satisfactory  it  is  to 
know  this.  If  a large  quantity  of  blood  is  poured  into  the  brain, 
or  upon  it,  in  general  it  is  all  over  with  the  patient  5 now  and 
then,  perhaps,  by  spontaneous  process,  the  patient  may  recover, 
but  I am  convinced  that  medical  treatment  can  then  avail  but 
little;  if  however,  the  blood  be  still  contained,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
the  vessels,  the  bleeding  relieving  this  surcharge,  you  may  re- 
move that  pressure  which  is,  1 conceive,  a more  immediate  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  thus  perhaps  you  may  save  the  patient.* 


APOPLEXY  AND  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

In  the  end  of  gestation,  women  are  sometimes  attacked  with 
apoplexy ,+  in  which  condition  they  may  lie  for  hours,  or  days, 


* Denman  sajs,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  which  he  has  met  with,  he  found  the  heart 
unusually  Baccid,  and  without  a singie  drop  of  blood  in  the  auricle  or  ventricles;  adding, 
too,  that  in  other  cases,  many  large  livid  spots  have  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

A case  was  reported  to  him  by  Hewson,  in  which,  after  death,  much  blood  was  found  upon 

the  brain ; and  another  case  was  reported  by  Hooper,  in  which  the  patient  died  m eig 
hours  after  the  fit,  and  effused  blood  was  found  weighing  three  or  four  ounces.  Dr.  Blun  e 

t Apoplexy  may  take  place,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  or  during  gestation,  wit  ion 

convulsions.  In  the  latter  term,  the  os  uteri  is  rarely  affected  ; still,  in  a few  instances, 
death  did  not  take  place  immediately,  it  has  been  found  to  dilate  a little.  The  prat  c , 
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i recovering  gradually  afterwards,  or  ultimately  sinking.  Under 
apoplectic  attacks,  1 believe,  labour  does  not  so  readily  come  on 
as  under  tbe  convulsive  attack ; nevertheless,  I would  advise  you 
to  examine  tbe  os  uteri  occasionally  and  to  take  care  that  the 
child  he  not  born  unperceived.  In  its  nature,  though  there  are  no 
spasms,  I look  upon  this  disease  as  strictly  analogous  to  the 
convulsions  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  and  I would,  therefore, 
treat  it  upon  the  same  principle.  I suppose  it  is  produced,  in  good 
measure  by  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head. 

So  also  sudden  deaths  may  sometimes  occur  during  delivery, 
and  the  cause,  even  on  dissection,  may  not  always  be  discoverable. 
From  apoplexy,  rupture  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  uterine 
bleedings,  and  so  on : death  may  he  suspected  to  follow  suddenly.* * 


in  either  case,  is  much  the  same,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  that  to  he  followed  at  other 
times.  The  chief  resource  is  the  lancet,  and  as  delivery  can  do  no  good  to  the  mother,  the 
child  only  claims  attention.  If  it  occur  during  labour,  and  death  be  evidently  approaching, 
I the  delivery  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  turning,  or  the  forceps,  in  order  to 

I preserve  the  child.  If  it  occur  in  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  Caisarian  operation  should  he 

performed  immediately  after  death,  or,  with  better  chance,  just  before  it,  when  the  mother 
cannot  suffer,  being  unconscious  or  inseusible.  Dr.  Burns'  Mid.  Stii  Edit.  p.  4S9. 

• Sudden  deaths  sometimes  happen  soon,  or  a considerable  time  after  delivery,  when  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  suspecting  such  events. 

In  every  case  of  extreme  debility,  induced  by  any  circumstance  which  might  occur  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  great  caution  was  generally  recommended,  that  patients  should  not  exert 
themselves  beyond  their  strength,  or  do  what  they  seemed  able  to  do  without  much  apparent 
difficulty.  But  from  a review  of  these  dreadful  accidents,  of  which,  in  a long  and  extensive 
i practice,  I have  seen  and  known  several  instances,  I think  they  may  be  reduced  under  the 

I following  beads : — 

First;  when  before  delivery  the  patients  were  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  spasm  or 
I cramp-like  pains  in  the  stomach,  spreading  their  influence  to  the  heart,  as  is  shown  by  the 
temporary  suspension  or  interruption  of  the  circulation,  indicated  by  the  pulse.  These  symp. 
toms  may  return  after  delivery  with  increased  and  dreadful  violence. 

andly;  when  the  patient  is  very  much  reduced  by  loss  of  blood  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the 
I weakness  thereby  occasioned  remaining  a long  time  afterwards.  In  these  cases,  on  makin” 

[ any  extraordinary  exertion,  the  patient  is  suddenly  overcome,  and  the  powers  of  the  con- 

ji  stitution  are  not  able  at  that  time  to  recover  vigour  of  action  sufficiently  to  sustain  life. 

Srdly;  when  without  any  adequate  indication  of  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended,  a faint- 
ji  ness  and  a difficulty  of  respiration  suddenly  come  on,  and  these  increasing,  (he  patient  dies 
j|  unexpectedly.  This  event  is  usually  preceded  by  her  spitting  a small  quantity  of  blood,  and 
|!  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  an  oozing  or  eflusiou  of  blood  in  the  air  vessels  of  the 
I lungs  has  clearly  shown  the  cause. 
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SECTION  LVI. 

LABOURS  COMPLICATKD  WITH  TUMOURS,  ETC. 

Though  the  pelvic  cavity  is  commonly  healthy,  and  presents  no 
impediment  to  delivery,  yet  occasionally,  from  morbid  growth  or 
other  circumstances,  parturition  may  not  only  be  difficult,  but  even 
fatal. 

DELIVERY  IMPEDED  BY  EXOSTOSIS.* 

For  a large  exostosis  to  grow  upon  tbe  sacrum  is  not  a common 
accident,  though  occasionally,  large  quantities  of  bone  are  formed 


«hly ; in  cases  of  extreme  debility  from  other  causes,  particularly  in  the  edematose  swell- 
ing of  the  leg,  in  which  there  is  often  a surprising  degree  of  weakness,  with  much  disturbed 
action  of  the  whole  frame,  on  the  patient’s  making  any  effort  beyond  her  strength,  and  per- 
haps against  her  inclination,  a fatal  and  sudden  faintness  is  sometimes  brought  on,  before  an 
action  to  which  she  seemed  competent  is  completed,  and  death  seems  more  unexpected  and 
instantaneous  under  these  than  any  other  circumstances^  in  some  cases  several  weeks  after 
delivery. 

With  regard  to  the  first  cause  of  these  deplorable  events,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  spasm,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  very  warm  cordial  immediately  after  delivery,  as 
brandy  alone  or  diluted,  acting  in  the  manner  usually  practised,  when  patients  are  suffering 
from  gout  in  the  stomach.  The  most  suitable  medicine  is  the  confectio  opiata,  given  and 
repeated  in  a full  dose  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case ; and  the  stomach  should  be 
very  often  supplied  with  some  actually  warm  drink,  as  weak  broth,  tea  of  various  kinds, 
especially  those  made  from  ginger  or  pepper;  with  actually  hot  applications.  With  regard 
to  the  second  and  third  causes,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  their  effects  so  reasonable,  as  by 
taking  care  not  to  fill  the  vessels  too  hastily,  by  very  plentiful  nourishment,  from  an  impa- 
tience to  restore  that  strength  which  the  patient  has  lost ; or  pressing  her  too  hastily  to  a 
convalescent  state.— With  respect  to  the  fourth  cause,  of  which  I have  seen  three  instances, 
we  are  to  be  very  circumspect,  that  we  do  not  permit  or  persuade  patients  to  make  much 
exertion,  while  they  are  weak,  but  leave  them  to  act  according  to  their  own  feelings  and 
judgement. 

These  observations  will  not,  I fear,  be  of  much  importance,  but  we  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  sudden  death  under  these  circumstances;  and 
It  deserves  more  accurate  observation,  and  greater  consideration,  than  have  hitherto  been 
given  it.  Z)v>  Jieti'man^s  Midiv\fcry> 

’ The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  a fracture  in  the  acetabulum, 
from  which  1 have  seen  extensive  and  pointed  ossifications  stretch  for  nearly  two  inches  into 
the  pelvis.  Dr.  Burns. 
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upon  this  part.  A case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  managed  precisely 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  distortions,  or  contractions,  of 
the  pelvis  which  we  considered  under  the  head  of  laborious  labour, 
and  I dismiss  them,  therefore,  without  further  remark. 


CALCULI  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Urinary  calculi,*  concurrent  with  delivery,  are,  also,  by  no  means 
tof  frequent  occurrence  ; if  known  before  delivery,  they  ought  to  be 
I taken  away,  as  they  are  not  unlikely  to  obstruct  delivery.  Now, 
I these  calculi  may  be  removed  either  by  cutting  into  tbe  front  or 
Iback  of  tbe  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  by  dividing  the  urethra  ; but, 
iin  cases  of  this  kind,  removal  by  mere  dilatation  is  desirable.  This 
ipractice,  now  generally  received,  was  strongly  advised  by  my  pre- 
tdecessor.  Dr.  Haigbton,  and  year  after  year  it  has  been  as  strongly 
rrecommended  by  myself.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  whose  mind,  I 
tbelieve,  the  idea  was  of  native  growth,  though  anticipated,  first 
i'introduced  the  operation.+  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
librevity  of  the  female  urethra,  and  the  exceeding  laxity  of  it,  were 
eextremely  favourable  to  dilatations  of  this  kind,  nor  has  the  event 
ffalsified  the  opinion. 

Although  the  smaller  calculi  may  be  easily  extracted  prior  to 
ddelivery,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  stone  is  large,  and  should  have 
rremained  undiscovered  in  the  bladder  till  parturition  begins  ? Why, 
If  the  calculus  be  small,  we  may  allow  the  head  to  pass,  the  ob- 


• These  concretions  may  sometimes  be  of  no  small  size.  Mr.  Tipping,  of  Tooting,  once 
iihowed  me  an  urinary  calculus  considerably  larger  than  a goose-egg.  Dr.  Blundell. 

t I am  myself  an  advocate  for  the  removal  of  calculi  from  the  female  bladder,  by  dilating 
I bhe  meatus  urinarius.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  I employ  an  instrument  constructed  upon  the 
rrincipaiofthe  speculum  ani  and  speculum  oris,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the 
trine  to  escape,  whilst  it  dilates  the  passage  sufficiently  for  the  entrance  of  the  forceps,  and, 
phe  removal  of  a stone  of  considerable  size.  I would  also  say,  if  the  stone  be  small,  the  dila- 
tation should  be  accomplished  in  a few  minutes;  but  that,  if  it  should  be  large,  it  will  be 
||<etter  to  dilate  but  little,  from  day  to  day,  (unless  peremptorily  required)  until  the  greatest 
ll^egree  of  extension  is  accomplished,  carefully  avoiding  contusion,  which  is  much  to  be 
I dreaded.  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
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stetrician  not  meddling;  but  if  the  calculus  be  large,  and  likely  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  head,  then  it  would  be  advisable,  if 
practicable,  to  urge  the  stone  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  passages  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis. 
But,  again,  if  a calculus  obstructing  delivery  could  not  be  got  rid 
of  in  this  way,  it  would  then,  I conceive,  become  necessary  to  open 
the  head  or  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra,  and  of  these  practices, 
probably,  the  most  advisable  would  be  the  removal  of  the  calculus. 


TCMOURS  ON  THE  SACBO-SCIATIC  LIGAMENT. 

It  sometimes  happens,  again,  that  tumours  are  growing  to  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  Dr.  Drew  has  recorded  two  cases  of 
this  sort.  In  one  of  these  cases  a large  tumour  grew  on  the  sciatic 
ligaments,  completely  obstructing  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  In 
this  case,  new  to  the  obstetrician,  nothing  was  done,  and  both  the 
mother  and  child  died.  In  another  case,  there  was  a tumour  on  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  weighing  about  two  pounds  and  a half,  and 
Dr.  Drew,  considering  the  tragical  result  of  the  former,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  extirpate  by  cautious  dissection,  when  both  child  and 
mother  were  saved.  The  tumour  was  fourteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference.* In  these  cases,  then,  the  proper  practice  is  obvious. 


recto-vaginal  tumours. 

The  more  common  impediments,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  dan- 
<rerous  in  their  effects,  are  the  recto-vaginal  tumours,  that  is,  those 
enlargements  which  take  place  between  the  vagina  and  the 
rectum.  These  recto-vaginal  tumours  or  enlargements,  may  arise 
from  various  causes,  but  with  a view  to  practice,  I shall  only  men- 
tion the  more  frequent  cases.  —1st.  Between  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
water  will  sometimes  accumulate,  forming  large  swellings  there ; 
these  yield  pretty  readily  under  pressure,  and  are  of  no  obstetric 


• See  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol  i.,p.  23. 
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i importance. — 2nd,  Sometimes  the  intestines  become  interposed 
between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum. — 3rd.  Occasionally,  though 
not  frequently,  the  lymphatic  glands,  I suspect,  enlarge  at  this 
part. — 4th.  And  lastly,  he  it  not  forgotten,  when  recto-vaginal 
tumours  form  at  all,  they  most  commonly  form  in  consequence  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  ovarium  ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  of  this  kind.  These  ovarian  enlargements  are  not  uncom- 
monly the  result  of  incipient  dropsy ; they  may  also  be  occasioned 
by  scirrhus,  or  by  a formation  within  the  ovary  of  parts  of  the 
foetus,  as  teeth,  bones,  pulp,  quantities  of  hair,  or  the  like.  Not 
I to  dwell  on  these  niceties,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  a 
1 view  to  utility,  ovarian  tumours  may  be  divided  into  two 
i varieties,  viz.  the  solid,  and  those  which  contain  water  or  pulp  ; to 
I which  may  be  added  a third  variety ; namely,  the  tumour  formed 
I by  a fold  of  the  intestines,  and  descending  with  the  ovary,  thus 
i forming  a compound  enlargement,  partly  ovarian,  and  partly 
I gaseous  and  intestinal. 

I 

I RULES  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CASES  OF  RECTO-VAGINAL  TUBIOURS. 

j The  leading  practice  which  the  recto-vaginal  tumours  admit,  are 
i the  three  following  In  the  first  place,  if  you  are  called  to  a case 
; of  recto-vaginal  tumour;  and  upon  making  examination,  you 
! find  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  closed,  the  vagina  lying  before  the 
j tumour,  and  the  rectum  behind  it,  what  would  you  do  ? If  you 
j are  called  to  the  labour  early,  before  the  child’s  head  is  forced 
down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  as  those  tumours  do  not,  I 
think,  in  general,  adhere  firmly,  or,  indeed,  do  not  adhere  at  all  by 
inflammatory  cohesion,  you  may  sometimes  succeed  by  urging  them 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; and  of  all  the  modes  to  be  resorted 
i to,  this,  when  practicable,  is  the  first  and  the  best.  But,  in  the 
i second  place,  if  you  cannot  accomplish  this,  nor,  mind  you,  is 
1 failure  improbable,  what  is  to  be  done?  ^yhy,  if  the  tumour  he 
li  yielding,  and  its  bulk  be  small,  give  a fair  trial  to  those  natural 
|j  eflbrts,  which  the  good  obstetrician  never  hastily  distrusts,  and  the 
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head  perhaps  may  work  its  way  through  the  pelvis,  the  tumour 
collapsing  or  bursting,  or  gradually  ascending  above  the  brim. — 
Lastly,  if  you  think  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  the  head 
will  work  a way  for  itself,  therejs  yet  a third  practice  to  which  you 
may  have  recourse,  [ mean  the  opening  of  the  tumour,  whether  by 
puncture  or  incision. 


EMPTYING  THE  TUMOUR. 

If  the  tumour  is  filled  with  gelatinous  matter,  or  with  water,  in 
such  cases  an  evacuation  of  it  may  be  effected.  By  some  it  is  ad- 
vised to  open  the  tumour  from  the  rectum  ; but  I conceive  the 
vaginal  opening  is  preferable,  though  I know  the  rectum  will  bear 
a good  deal  of  violence  without  fatal  result.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended also,  to  lay  the  tumour  open  by  the  trochar  and  canula: 
if  water  is  pretty  certain,  you  may  introduce  the  instrument  at  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  tumour,  and  readily  evacuate  it,  and 
should  the  substance  which  escapes  be  of  viscid  consistency,  by 
little  and  little  you  may  enlarge  the  opening  with  a scalpel,  so  as 
to  give  a broader  vent.  Should  it  be  doubted  whether  the  swelling 
be  solid,  or  filled  with  water  or  viscid  matter,  you  may  cautiously 
cut  down  with  the  scalpel  till  the  point  is  decided.  In  either  case, 
when  you  do  operate,  recollect  that  a fold  of  intestine  may  lie 
in  the  way. 


PRACTICES  OF  DUBIOUS  UTILITY. 

Other  practices,  but  of  more  doubtful  service,  have  been  re- 
commended. Where  the  means  just  considered  have  failed,  lay- 
ing open  the  head  has  been  advised,  but  the  practice,  I bclie\e  to 
be  bad,  because,  after  this  is  accomplished,  if  the  tumour  be 
moderately  large,  you  may  still  be  unable  to  get  it  away.  We 
have  been  advised  further,  and  this  measure  may  be  sometimes 
necessary,  to  lay  open  the  head,  and  the  tumour  too.  In  general, 
if  the  tumour  is  encysted,  I should  hope,  that  the  laying  open  its 
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Kavity,  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  that  formidable 
rnstrument,  the  perforator.  The  application  of  the  forceps  in 
:hhese  cases,  is  an  excellent  topic  of  obstetric  dispute  ; but  unless 
the  tumour  be  exceedingly  small,  you  may  scarcely  hope  to  ac- 
:complish  the  delivery  by  the  use  of  this  instrument.  Turning  is 
[fatal,  therefore  inadmissible. 

Again,  it  has  been  advised  in  some  of  these  cases,  to  perform 
:lhe  CtEsarian  operation,  and  I do  believe,  that  in  some  instances  of 
recto-vaginal  tumour,  the  Caesarian  operation,  dangerous  as  it  is, 
might  be  the  safest  proceeding.*  Still,  however,  I closely  ad- 
were  to  the  general  principle  of  British  obstetricy,  that  tbe  Caesa- 
rian operation,  in  the  present  dangerous  modes  of  performing  it,  at 
oeast,  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  if  delivery,  however  difficult, 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  natural  passage ; because,  unless  we  ad- 
mered  to  this  rule,  there  would,  I fear,  be  no  end  to  tbe  cases  in 
ivhich  tbe  operation  would  be  needlessly  performed.  By  Dr. 
Davis  it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  if  the  abdomen  were 
laid  open  above  the  pubes,  the  tumour  might,  perhaps,  be  removed 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  passage  of 
Ihe  child  through  the  pelvis,  and  to  supersede  the  division  of  the 
uterus.  For  myself,  I conceive,  that  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
Ihe  tumour  might  be  advantageously  dissected  away,  by  laying 
ippen  the  back  of  tbe  vagina.  Two  advantages  would  result  from 
iin  operation  of  this  kind;  namely,  the  clearance  of  the  pelvic 


t ' • Dr.  Merriman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cssarian  operation  might  have  been  of  service 
111  Mrs.  Daly’s  case;  “ thus,”  he  says,  “ 1 know  not  that  the  Ceesarian  operation  has  ever  been 
applied  to  cases  of  this  nature,  and  its  constant  fatality  in  this  country,  would  be  a very  great 
Objection,  to  employing  that  mode  of  giving  relief.  Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledgd,  that  if  the 
^ssarian  operation  had  been  performed  upon  Mrs.  Daly,  at  the  time  the  puncture  was  made 
into  the  tumour,  there  would  have  been  a great  probability  of  preserving  the  child,  which  w.as 
men  vigorous  and  active;  and  the  consequences  to  herself  could  not  have  been  more  calami* 
iius  than  resulted  from  her  actual  labour,  conducted,  as  we  believed,  with  the  greatest  caution 
I md  judgment.  Had  the  tumour  in  this  case,  been  incapable  of  diminution  by  puncture,  no 
' 'ther  means  of  effecting  delivery  could  have  been  used,  than  the  Ccesarian  section  ; and,  con- 
1, -quently,  under  such  circumstance,  that  operation  would  have  been  justifiable.  Dr.  Merri- 
nan't  Paper  on  Tumours  Obstructing  Parturition.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  x.,  p.  51. 
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cavity,  and  the  liberation  of  the  body  from  a diseased  mass,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  might  afterwards  destroy  the 
patient.  These  practices,  however,  require  much  previous  me- 
ditation. 


recapitulation. 

To  repeat  what  I have  already  said,  the  principal  practices,  ad- 
missible in  these  cases  of  pelvic  tumours,  concurrent  with  parturi- 
tion, are  the  following : the  urging  of  the  tumour  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  if  indeed  this  can  be  done  with  gentleness  : — the 
giving  a few  trials  to  the  natural  efforts; — and  the  reduction  of 
the  bulk  of  the  intumescence  by  puncture  or  incision.  Other 
practices  not  to  be  forgotten,  where  the  former  fail  us,  are  em- 
bryotomy, embryotomy  in  conjunction  with  the  puncture  of  the 
tumour,  applying  the  forceps,  turning,  the  Caesarian  operation, 
and  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  either  by  abdominal  or  vaginal  in- 
cision. Extirpation  of  the  tumour,  by  way  of  the  vagina,  may, 
perhaps,  in  an  improved  state  of  abdominal  surgery,  prove  of 
valuable  use  ; but  till  facts  have  accumulated,  it  is  better  to  re- 
frain. Oil  reviewing  the  cases*  which  have  been  subjected  to  those 
different  practices,  we  may,  I think,  safely  conclude,  that  unless 


» One  case  I know  of,  in  which  the  tumour  was  pushed  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  both 
the  mother  and  child  recovered. 

Four  cases  I know  of,  in  which  the  tumour  was  laid  open  by  puncture  or  incision;  in  the  first 
of  these,  the  mother  recovered  with  difficulty;  in  the  second,  imperfectly;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  cases,  she  died ; in  one  of  the  cases,  about  six  months  after  the  operation  was  performed; 
three  of  the  four  children  were  saved;  of  eight  lives,  therefore,  five  were  preserved,  and  three 
were  lost. 

Eight  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  embryotomy  was  adopted;  in  these  cases, 
two  of  the  mothers  recovered,  one  of  them  imperfectly,  and  five  of  them  died ; of  course  all 
the  children  were  lost;  of  seventeen  lives,  therefore,  three  only  were  preserved, and  fourteen 
were  lost,  for  one  was  a case  of  twins. 

Of  puncture  and  perforation  combined,  that  is,  puncture  of  the  tumour,  and  perforation  oi 
the  head.tbree  cases  are  known  to  me;  in  one  of  these,  the  mother  recovered ; in  the  second, 
she  died;  in  the  third,  she  sank  eighteen  months  after  the  operation;  all  the  children  were 

lost;  of  six  lives,  one  only  was  preserved. 

Of  turning,  I have  fiverecorded  cases;  in  four  of  them  the  raotiiers  died,  in  all  the  chiiare  • 
of  ten  lives,  therefore,  one  only  was  preserved,  and  nine  were  iost.  Baudelocque’s, 
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phe  tumour  can  be  urged  above  the  brim,  to  open  it  is  the  most  de- 
fiirable  practice,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  wholly  extirpated. 


SECTION  LVII. 

ON  PLURALITY  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  general,  women  produce  but  one  child  at  a birth  ; however, 
laot  unfrequently  they  present  us  with  two,*  and  less  commonly 
iivith  three,t  four,  or  even  five.  J 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  PLURALITY. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  two  or  more  foetuses. 


Woeveren’s,  Mackenzie’s,  and  Hardwick’s  cases,  wer.e  fatal  to  both  mother  and  chiid.  In  the 

rnstance  mentioned  by  Giffard,  turning  succeeded,  but  the  chiid  did  not  live  many  minutes. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  there  is  an  ezceilent  paper 
«>n  recio-vaginal  tumour,  by  Park,  of  Liverpool ; and,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  same  work, 
shere  is  another,  still  more  excellent,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Merriraan ; andto  these  papers  I am 
indebted  for  many  of  the  preceding  facts.  Dr.  Blundell, 

' It  appears  from  the  statistical  accounts,  transmitted  to  government  about  the  year  1801, 
khat,  in  these  islands,  on  an  average  of  sixty-five  cases  of  parturition,  one  is  a birth  of  twins. 
)i?r.  Blundell, 


In  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  there  was  about  one  in  ninety-one;  whilst  in  Dublin,  the  pro- 
oortioii  was  greater.  In  France,  agreeably  to  our  return  of  ''C Hospice  de  la  Hratersiite'” 
khe  proportion  was  about  one  in  eighty-eight : but,  according  to  that  of  Madam  Bouvin,  of 
bhe  same  institution,  the  proportion  was  only  one  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-four; 
Mule  in  that  of  the  “ Maison  d' Accouchement”  the  proportion  was  about  one  in  ninety-one; 
)»r.  Arnell’s  average  is  one  in  seventy-five;  Dr.  Moore’s,  one  in  seventy-six.  In  America, 
kue  average  is  about  one  in  seventy-five.  Dr.  Dewees'  Compendium,  p.  543. 

+ In  the  return  of  cases  in  the  “ Maison  cCAccouckemens,”  as  furnished  by  Baudelocque, 
hbere  appears  to  have  been  but  one  triplet  casein  more  than  eight  thousand  cases;  in  the 
return  of  Madam  Bouvin,  in  the  cases  of  “ I'Hospice  de  la  Maternity,”  one  in  rather  less  than 
reven  thousand ; Dr.  Arnold’s,  one  in  one  thousand  two  hundred ; and  in  our  own  practice,  in 
rearly  nine  thousand  cases,  we  have  not  met  with  a single  instance.  Dr.  Dewees,  p.  6t4.' 

t Dr.  Hamilton  met  with  a case  of  four  fmtuses;  and  Dr.  Garshore,  in  the  Transactions  of 
^he  Royal  Society,  has  given  one  or  two  well-authentlcated  cases  of  five  children  at  a birth. 

Jfamilton*8  OutUneSf  p,  390. 

Dr.  Osborne  mentions  a case,  where,  in  an  early  miscarriage,  he  saw  six  distinct  ova,  each 
•omplete.  Land.  Prac.  Med.  6th  Edit,  bp  Dr.  Jewel,  * 

Sennert  relates  the  case  of  a lady,  who  produced  at  once  as  many  as  nine  children,  nor  does 
his  appear  to  me  to  be  wholly  incredible;  and  Ambrose  Pard  tells  us  of  another  lady,  who 
i.ave  to  our  species  no  fewer  than  twenty  children  in  two  confinements.  Dr.  BlutideU 
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from  appearances  ; hence  practitioners  have  got  together  a variety 
of  indications,  and  these,  according  to  custom,  I shall  divide  into 
three  classes,  according  as  they  occur  during  gestation,  and  before 
delivery,  during  labour,  or  before  the  birth  of  the  second  child. 


INDICATIONS  DURING  GESTATION. 

•Should  a woman,  throughout  gestation,  have  an  abdomen  unu- 
sually small,  you  may  generally  be  assured  that  there  is  not  a 
plurality  of  children  ; and,  in  such  cases,  commonly,  the  question 
will  not  he  asked  : on  the  other  hand,  however,  if  you  find  that  the 
abdomen  is  very  bulky,  and  particularly  the  uterus,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  outline  may  be  easily  distinguished,  a plurality  of  children 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  large 
bulk  of  the  abdomen,  if  it  stand  alone,  is  a very  uncertain  proof  of 
twins  ; for  in  the  first  place,  the  bulk  of  the  abdomen  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  or  by  enlargement  of  the 
ovaria,  or  a redundancy  of  the  liquor  amnii,  not  to  mention  gas, 
adeps,  and  other  causes.  And  in  the  next  place,  some  women  have 
a considerable  convexity  of  the  lumbar  curve,  with  a corresponding 
hollowing  of  the  lumbar  region  behind.  This,  which  has  the  effect 
of  advancing  the  abdomen,  has  also  the  effect  of  carrying  forward 
the  uterus,  so  that  where  there  is  a single  child,  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
being  pushed  forward,  together  with  the  uterus,  the  abdomen,  when 
viewed  in  profile,  may  appear  as  large  as  from  twins.  This  indi- 
cation, too,  is  the  rather  to  be  remembered,  because  the  sex,  and 
even  the  obstetrician,  are  not  infrequently  deceived  by  it ; but,  on 
laying  the  hand  upon  the  loins  of  the  woman,  particularly  if  the 
dress  be  loose,  the  case  becomes  evident  enough.  The  enlargement 
does  not  proceed  from  plurality  of  children,  hut  merely  from  the 
pregnant  uterus  being  thrown  forward  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lumbar  curve. 

Another  indication,  and  one  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  uterus  under  the  recumbent  position.  When  there  is  a 
plurality  of  children,  the  foetuses  may  be  deposited  in  the  sides  of 
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the  uterus  ; and  hence,  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  back,  if 
the  hand  be  laid  on  the  abdomen,  the  womb  may  sometimes  be  felt 
separating,  as  it  were,  into  two  lateral  tumours,  one  on  either  side 
the  spine,  a sort  of  groove  being  traceable  between  them.  Now,  if 
I this  observation  be  obscurely  made,  no  certain  inference  may  be 
diawn  from  it ; but  where  it  is  repeatedly  and  clearly  ascertained, 

, I think  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  indicative  of  a 
plurality,  of  which  our  art  is  possessed. 

Again,  of  signs  occurring  during  pregnancy,  we  are  told  that  the 
1 womb  may  be  expected  to  enlarge  the  faster  in  consequence  of 
plurality ; and  it  is  asserted,  accordingly,  that  the  fundus  uteri 
I ascends  in  the  abdomen  more  rapidly,  where  these  pluralities  exist. 
!So  also,  the  movements  of  the  foetus  are  said  to  be  felt  more  exten- 
lisively,  where  there  is  a plurality  of  children,  than  where  there  is  a 
b single  foetus  only,  and  of  course  the  abdomen  is  likely  to  feel 
ilbeavier,  than  when  the  ovum  is  single.  On  these  signs,  however, 
Itafter  all,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed ; the  cumbersome  weight 
|(of  the  uterus,  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  fundus,  and  the  large  bulk  of 
|tthe  abdomen,  prove  but  little  ; and  of  the  diagnostics  enumerated, 
-the  only  one  on  which  I should  myself  venture  to  lay  stress,  is  the 
'^separation  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  lateral  tumours,  in  the  manner 
ilbefore  stated. 


INDICATIONS  DURING  PARTURITION. 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  ascertain  that  there  arc  twins  in  the 
uterus  during  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  and  this  class  of  indica- 
ttions  may  next  deserve  a little  attention  from  us,  though  it  is 
Junnecessary  to  dwell  much  on  diagnostics  of  this  kind,  because 
ittbey  lead  to  little  practical  advantage.  If  there  is  a plurality  of 
ijcchildren,  you  may  find,  alter  the  discharge  of  the  liquor,  that  the 
ljuuterus  is  still  very  bulky,  and  some  might  venture  to  infer  that 
(this  large  bulk  of  the  uterus  could  not  exist  after  the  discharge  of 
’the  water,  except  there  were  a second  child  in  it.  By  a second 
ehild  in  the  uterus,  sometimes  the  full  action  of  the  womb  is  pre- 
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vented,  whence  skilful  obstetricians  sometimes  take  a hint  from  the 
inertness  of  the  uterus  ; and  when  there  is  a second  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  that  which  is  passing  may  he  prevented  from  feeling  the 
full  effect  of  the  pains,  because  a second  child  is  interposed,  so  that 
the  slow  advance  of  the  foetus,  without  other  cause  to  which  it  may 
be  referred,  may  be  suspected  to  arise  from  plurality  of  children. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  foetus,  you  may  have,  though  rarely, 
a presentation  of  two  right  arms  or  legs,  or  three  arms  or  legs,  this 
being  a clear  proof  of  plurality,  unless  the  child  be  monstrous. 

Again,  where  there  is  a plurality  of  children,  each  is  contained 
in  a separate  cyst,  and  each  has  its  own  liquor  amnii.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  membranous  receptacle, 
and,  of  consequence,  but  one  gush  of  water.  Now,  two  or  three 
gushes  of  water,  are  certainly  no  decisive  proofs  of  twins  ; for  these 
sometimes  happen,  indeed,  not  uncommonly,  where  there  is  but  a 
single  foetus  ; nevertheless,  if  you  do  observe  two  very  large  and 
distinct  gushes  of  water  taking  place,  more  especially  where  the 
bag  from  which  the  first  gush  issued,  has  been  thoroughly  lacerated, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.* 

Thus,  then,  plurality  may  be  indicated  during  labour,  that  is, 
during  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  by  repeated  gushings  of  the 
water,  by  the  protrusion  of  supernumerary  members,  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  uterine  action,  by  the  inertness  of  the  parturient  effort, 
and  by  the  large  bulk  of  the  uterus,  after  the  liquor  amnii  has  been 
thoroughly  discharged. 


INDICATIONS  BEFORE  A SECOND  BIRTH. 

To  know  that  there  is  a second  foetus  before  the  hirth  of  the  first, 
is  seldom  needful ; but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  good  prac- 
tical obstetrician  should  be  able  to  say  whether  another  child 


• Dr.  Hull,  of  Mancliester,  has,  I think,  met  with  a case,  where  there  were  as  many  as  C'* 
tlie  woman  producing  five  children  at  a birth.  Dr,  Utundell, 
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jiremain  in  the  uterus  after  the  first  is  away.*  This  may  sometimes 
jibe  ascertained  by  external  examination,  and  sometimes  by  exa- 
{rmining  within,  but  most  certainly  by  combining  the  two  methods 
juof  investigation.  Thus,  if  another  child  remain  in  the  uterus,  you 
lanay  in  general  know  it  the  very  first  moment  by  laying  the  hand 
non  the  abdomen,  for  instead  of  finding  this  part  collapsed  and 
fflaccid,  so  that  the  coverings  may  be  grasped  in  folds,  and  with  an 
uuterus  contracted,  round,  and  hard,  easily  to  be  distinguished  when 
)you  have  acquired  a little  manual  experience,  you  observe  the 
aabdomen  is  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  end  of  nine  months  pregnancy  ; 
aand,  therefore,  when  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen  is  by  no  means 
cconsiderable  after  the  birth  of  the  first  foetus,  you  may  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  there  is  another  in  the  uterus.  Should  doubts 
hhowever,  arise,  the  point  may  be  further  investigated  by  internal 
pjxamination,  when,  if  there  is  another  foetus  in  the  uterus,  you  will 
fieel  the  bearing  of  a bag  of  water,  as  at  the  commencement  of  an 
[ordinary  labour;  or  if  the  bag  be  broken,  the  child  itself  may  be 
celt.  Of  course,  if  no  other  foetus  be  lodging  in  the  uterus,  neither 
Ihe  members  nor  the  cyst  of  a second  child  will  be  distinguishable. 
ITo  carry  your  hand  into  the  uterus  unnecessarily,  is  alwaj's  im- 
|»roper,  not  to  say  culpable  or  criminal,  and  in  these  cases  generally, 
jibe  fingers  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  examination,  without 
(lihe  introduction  of  the  whole  hand. 


; CIRCUMSTANCES  LIABLE  TO  MISLEAD. 

! There  are  many  circumstances,  which,  unless  carefully  inves- 
jijgated,  might  lead  you  into  error.  Thus,  when  a child  is  away, 


The  symptoms  to  which  practitioners  have  chiefly  trusted,  after  the  birth  of  one  child 
■ee-lst.  The  diminutive  size  of  the  child,  and  the  waters  being  disproportioned  to  the  dis- 
.ention  of  the  gravid  uterus:  2dly,  The  umbilical  cord,  after  it  is  divided,  continuing  to  bleed 
reyoiid  the  usual  time;  3rdly,  The  recurrence  of  regular  labour  pains;  4thly,  The  retention 
’ tl.e  placenta;  Mhly,  The  abdominal  tumour  not  being  sensibly  diminishLl  between  the 
oomach  and  umbilicus.  But  as  all  these  symptoms  are  seldom  united,  and  several  of  them 
' -e,  by  themselves,  fallacious,  the  most  certain  method  is  to  attend  to  the  usual  diminution  of 
yie belly,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus;  but  this  willTer 
rbldom  be  found  necessary.  Dr.  tIamilton'’s  Outlines. 
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its  membranes  may  fall  over  the  os  uteri,  and  then  blood  collecting 
in  clots  behind  the  membranes,  which  push  forth  into  the  vagina, 
something  like  the  bag  of  a second  foetus  may  be  felt,  so  that  if 
guided  by  internal  examination,  you  neglected  to  examine  externally 
also,  you  might  persuade  yourselves  that  there  was  a plurality  of 
children,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  not.* 

Byrupturing  the  membranes, these  cases  maybe  easily  unmasked ; 
for  then  the  blood  comes  gushing  forth,  and,  on  examining  exter- 
nally, you  find  that  the  womb  is  very  completely  contracted,  so  that 
for  a second  foetus  there  is  no  room. 

Again,  if  careless  or  incompetent  to  make  an  accurate  external 
examination,  you  may  now  and  then  he  deceived  ; for  the  woman 
may  have  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
ovary,  the  last  especially,  or  there  may  be  air  or  gas,  or  a great 
deal  of  water  in  the  abdomen,  and  from  these  causes,  after  delivery 
she  may  remain  very  large.  To  guard  against  this  error,  follow  the 
advice  already  given,  of  feeling  for  tho  uterus.  Do  not  content 
yourselves  with  simply  laying  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  but  do 
more  than  this  ; feel  for  the  uterus  itself,  grasp  it,  ascertain  its 
form  and  outline,  and  then,  in  general,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
j'ourselves  whether  there  be  or  be  not  another  child  in  its  cavity. 
A small  uterus  is  to  be  esteemed  a certain  disproof  of  another  foetus ; 
for  blighted  ova  are  not  worth  considering  here.  A large  womb 
should  always  lead  us  to  suspect  another  foetus,  and  in  dubious  cases, 
make  your  examination  internally.  By  passing  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  the  point  may  at  all  times  be  set  at  rest ; but,  in  geneial, 
this  practice  is  not  necessary. 

SECTION  LVIII. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOURS  WITH  TWINS. 

In  most  instances,  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  natural  pains 


• Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  very  infrequent;  one  occurred  to  Dr.  Haigliton,  and  one  rerf 
remarkable  one  fell  under  my  own  care.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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I soon  come  on,  the  membranes  of  the  second  cyst,  should  there  be 
tone,  are  quickly  forced  down  or  ruptured,  the  other  foetus  presents 
1 for  the  world,  and  the  completion  of  delivery  is  commonly  not  long. 


I DETENTION  OF  THE  TWIN. 

1 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  twin  enters  the  world  so  quickly, 
tthat  you  have  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  its  exit  from  the  pelvis; 
Ibut  in  other  instances  it  remains  in  the  uterus  for  hours  and  days, 
mot  a bad  symptom  occurring;  nay, if  twin  labour  have  supervened 
jiprematurely,  the  first  child  leaving  the  uterus,  the  womb  may  close, 

pand  tbe  second  child  may  escape  at  the  end  of  weeks  or  even 
rmonths.* 

Now,  when  a second  child  remains  in  the  uterus  after  the  first  is 
tborn,  the  woman  is  always  liable  to  floodings,  and,  therefore,  I con- 
pceive,  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  second  child  in  the  uterus,  except 
iin  cases  where  the  first  child  has  quitted  the  pelvis  prematurely, 
rand  a disposition  to  haemorrhage  is  not  observed  to  manifest  itself, 
llu  those  cases,  then,  in  which  the  child  is  not  disposed  to  come 
aaway,  I should  say  the  obstetrician  would  be  justified  in  sooner  or 
jldater  interfering,  the  risk  of  flooding  rendering  it  bis  duty  to  pre- 
hide over  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  just  as  he  would  over  that 
*'of  the  first. 


DELIVERV  OF  THE  TWIN. 

If  you  find,  upon  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  that  there  is  a 


!i  • Dr.  Merriinan,  in  his  Synopsis,  p.  lot,  has  made  mention  of  tl.e  two  following  cases  of 
unusual  detention  of  the  second  child:-  1st.  “ In  the  Merfical  and  PhysicalJournat,  a case 
! 'if  twins  is  related,  in  which  the  second  child  was  retained  for  fourteen  days  after  the  hirth  of 
■he  first;  and  the  author  of  that  communication  states,  that  another  case  had  come  to  his 
’knowledge,  in  which  six  weeks  had  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  twins.”  April  ISH 
: 'ol.  XXT.  p.  31 1.  ’ ’ 

i 2nd.  “ March  4th,  18H,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Pickworth,  grazier,  of  Sempringham  Li„ 
jbolnshire,  was  delivered  of  two  boys,  after  which  she  was  so  much  composed,  that  she  -ot"  ij  " 
Aho  next  day,  and  remained  in  that  state  tiil  the  f.th,  when  she  was  delivered  of  tw  ' '' 
oys.”  Gentleman's  Magazine.  o mote 
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second  in  another  membranous  receptacle,  one  of  the  first  operations 
to  be  performed  is,  that  of  rupturing  the  membranes  as  soon  as  you 
find  the  bag  is  bearing  down  into  the  vagina  towards  the  external 
parts,  for  I would  not  do  it  till  then.  Should  the  head  of  the  child 
be  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  when  the  membranes  are  rup- 
tured, in  general  you  may  have  merely  to  sit  at  the  bed-side,  not 
interfering  with  the  birth,  more  than  in  natural  labour,  and  should 
the  feet,  breech,  or  transverse  presentations  occur,  you  may  assist 
the  birth  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  the  birth  of  the 
single  foetus. 

But  what  are  you  to  do,  provided  there  be  presentation  of  the 
feet,  breech,  or  vertex,  the  foetus  being  indisposed  to  come  away  ? 
Why,  in  this  case,  I would  accede  to  Denman’s  rule  ;*  for  it  is  better 
to  Avait  for  three  or  four  hours,  so  as  to  give  the  womb  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting,  and  then,  should  the  uterus  fail,  artificial  help 
becomes  justifiable  ; for  so  long  as  the  foetus  is  in  the  uterus,  the 
patient  is  exposed  to  risk,  and  this  help  must  be  given  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  obstetricy,  as  already  fully  explained. 
But  what  if  you  find  that  the  child  is  lying  across  the  pelvis,  the 
presentation  being  of  the  arm,  the  back,  or  the  shoulder  of  the 
child?  Why,  in  these  cases,  the  child  lying  across  in  the  peh'is, 
it  is  your  ofiice  not  to  wait  in  the  way  which  Denman  has  recom- 
mended, but  rather  to  carry  your  hand  into  the  uterus  immediately 
on  rupturing  the  membranes,  in  order  that  you  may  perform  the 
operation  of  turning,  for,  in  all  probability,  this  must  eventually  be 
effected,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  sooner  it  is  effected 
the  better.  If  you  delay  your  operations,  the  womb  may  close  and 
obstruct  you ; but  operatiug  immediately  after  the  first  child  is  m 
the  world,  you  find  the  parts  are  lax,  dilated,  and  unresisting,  so 


• Without  regard  to  those  who  are  fond  of  speculative  opinions,  or  the  determination  o 
those  wlio  are  guided  hy  a few  instances  which  have  occurred  in  practice,  I have 
that  we  may  safely,  and  ought  to  wait  for  four  hours  at  least  after  the  birth  of  the  first  c . 
before  we  deliver  the  patient  by  art  of  the  second  child;  if  there  be  no  particular  cause 
delivering  her  sooner.  JDr.  Demno.n» 
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I 

i 


j Itliatthe  baud  may  be  passed  into  tbe  uterus,  and  with  consider- 
j fable  ease. 


1 


; DELIVERY  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

j With  cases  of  plurality  of  cbildren,  as  many  blood-vessels  are 
llJaid  open,  you  ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  managing  tbe 
jiiieliveiy  of  tbe  placentas  in  these  twin  cases  just  in  the  same 
inmanner  as  where  there  is  but  a single  child.  Let  it  be  your  first 
jooffice  to  asceitain  that  there  is  no  other  child  in  the  uterus,  for 
j wvhile  there  is  another  child  in  the  uterus,  in  general  you  are  not 
jtto  remove  the  placenta.  In  cases  of  plurality,  one  placenta  may 
jbbe  common  to  both  children,*  and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
I pplaceuta,  they  may  be  connected  with  each  other  marginally,  and 
jithis  is  a strong  argument  against  a premature  removal  ; add  to 
I [this,  that  if  you  bring  away  one  placenta  while  there  is  another 
|:::hildin  the  uterus,  the  uterine  contraction  being  prevented,  dan- 
i ??erous  bleeding  may  occur.  Hence,  then,  in  this,  and  all  deliveries, 
i 11  rule  of  first  importance,  before  you  remove  the  placenta,  ascertain 
j that  there  is  no  other  foetus  in  the  womb.  Well,  satisfied  upon 
I Ibis  point,  and  assuming  that  no  dangerous  symptoms  occur,  wait 
I Hie  hour  as  usual,  in  order  that  the  womb  may  contract,  occasionally 
i compressing,  and,  as  it  were,  champooing  it,  so  as  to  urge  its  con- 
i Fraction,  and  to  ascertain  where  the  contraction  has  taken  place. 

; ■ i'urthcr,  when  the  womb  is  round,  hard,  and  not  large,  and  you  are 
j aatisfied  that  there  is  no  risk  of  inversion  or  bleeding,  you  may  next 
t rroceed  to  remove  tbe  placentas,  and  this  more  especially,  if  the 
I imsertion  of  the  cord  may  be  felt,  or  the  substance  of  tbe  placenta 
;<3  lying  forth  into  the  vagina.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  proper  to 


* In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  Is  an  account  of  a single  placenta  anil  a 
I dngle  cord  having  been  found  in  a case  of  twins,  the  latter  of  which  branched  off  into  two 
fter  it  had  departed  to  some  distance  from  the  placenta, 
j My  worthy  friend  Dr.  John  Sims,  informed  me  of  a case  of  twins,  in  which  the  two  funes 
livere  so  closely  twined  together,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  one.  Dr.  Denman. 
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withdraw  them  in  succession,  hut,  in  general,  the  better  method  is 
to  take  the  two  umbilical  cords,  to  coil  them  together,  and  then  to 
abstract  them  at  once  ; taking  the  cord  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
substance  of  the  placenta  in  the  left,  and  proceeding  afterwards  as 
in  ordinary  labours.  Having  done  this,  lay  your  hand  on  the 
uterus,  and  feel  that  it  is  contracted,  and  in  its  natural  situation, 
behind  the  bladder.  Lay  the  placentas  on  a cloth,  and  examine 
them,  that  you  may  assure  yourselves  that  thei'e  is  no  part  left 
behind  in  the  uterus. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  uterine  discharges  are  more  copious  in  a case  of  twins,  than 
in  that  of  a single  child,  and  they  are  in  general  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. In  consequence  of  this  disposition  to  hmmorrhage,  it  is 
always  prudent  to  watch  the  patient  for  some  hours  after  delivery, 
and  never  to  leave  her  until  the  uterus  is  well  contracted,  and  the 
abdomen  surrounded  by  a well-adjusted  bandage.  Women,  also, 
who  have  born  a plurality  of  children,  are  more  disposed  than  others 
to  puerperal  diseases,  and  must,  therefore,  he  carefully  watched. 
It  rarely  happens  that  they  are  able  to  nurse  both  children  without 
injury.  The  children,  if  more  than  two,  are,  I believe,  seldom 
reared ; though  they  may  all  sometimes  live.  As  it  is  proper  to 
distinguish  the  order  of  birth,  a ribband  should  he  put  round  the 
neck,  or,  if  you  please,  round  either  arm. 


SECTION  LIX. 

ON  LINGERING  PARTURITION.* 

When  women  have  had  a large  family,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  child  is  expelled  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours. 


• Dr.  Merriraan  tlefloes  a natural  labour  tedious,  when  it  occupies  a space  of  time  ex- 
ceeding twent) -four  hours.  Dr.  Breen  does  not  denominate  the  labour  tedions,  till  tbirtjr 
hours  have  elapsed  from  its  commencement.  Dr.  Slerriman't  Sj/nojisit. 
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j(or  a shorter  period  ; yet  now  and  then,  even  where  the  pelvis  is 
jccapacious,  and  the  softer  parts  fully  relaxed,  parturition  maybe 
jpprolonged  for  many  hours  or  days.  Now  this  delay  may  arise,  not 
jtfrom  a deficiency  of  room  in  the  pelvis,  but  from  a want  of 
liiuterine  effort. 


I 

I 

I ORDINARY  SYMPTOMS  OF  PARTURITION. 

j In  lingering  labour,  we  are  assured  that  parturition  is  begun,  by 
|hhe  usual  indications.  For  days,  perhaps,  previously,  the  ab- 

i ilomeii  has  been  shrinking  in  its  bulk  ; for  hours  before  there  bas 
jween  a discharge  of  mucus,  tinged  with  blood,  forming  what  is 
j:3alled  the  show;  the  ordinary  pains  are  felt  too,  though  infre- 
jnuently  and  feebly,  and,  when  we  make  an  examination,  we 
I 'Observe  that  the  os  uteri  is  gradually  dilating;  that  during  the 
j oains  the  membranes  are  becoming  tense  under  the  touch,  relaxing 
jrrhen  the  pain  ceases:  and  further,  if  the  liquor  amnii  has  been 
j):lischarged,  we  find,  during  pain,  that  the  head  bears  upon  the 
jlinger,  receding  when  the  pains  cease  ; so  that,  by  considering  these 
j circumstances  in  combination,  although  the  labour  be  advanced 
jtoery  languidly,  still  we  may  obtain  a clear  proof  that  the  process  is 
ii'Cgun. 

i! 

ii 

ON  AIANUAL  IXTEKFEHENCE. 

i.  In  these  cases,  unless  there  are  symptoms  of  danger,  the  less 
jiou  interfere  the  better,  for  a meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad  ; and 
|i  the  protraction  of  the  delivery  be  the  only  inconvenience  which 
;,me  patient  suffers,  and  if  there  are  no  convulsions,  no  floodings, 
:-'Dr  well-marked  signs  of  collapse  to  excite  alarm,  it  is  scarcely 
ifecessary  the  accoucheur  should  interfere  at  all  ; nor  need  the 
littient  herself  be  exposed  to  much  inconvenience,  as  she  may 
fjrmain  in  her  chamber,  or  come  down  to  a well  aired  drawing-room, 
iitting, standing,  walking,  or  lying  a-bed,  according  as  her  inclination 
Uds  ; food  she  may  take  regularly  ; and  if,  under  these  lingering 
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pains,  she  gets  but  little  rest,  you  may  give  her  an  opiate,*  so  that 
once,  at  least,  in  the  four-and-twenty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  she 
may  have  an  undisturbed  sleep.  Although,  however,  in  lingering  la- 
bour, much  help  is  not  really  required,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  the  solicitude  of  her  friends,  or  per- 
haps, the  convenience  of  the  obstetrician  himself,  not  to  be  altogether 
neglected,  render  it  desirable  that  the  labour  should  be  accelerated 
somewhat ; and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  what  milder 
means  may  be  employed  with  a view  of  augmenting,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  action  of  the  uterus.  I say,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  the  action 
of  the  uterus,  happily,  is  not  much  under  our  controul,  nor  can  it 
always  be  stimulated  by  artificial  means. 

POSITION  OP  THE  PATIENT. 

By  Denman,  it  is  said,  that  the  sedentary  posture  alone,  has  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  the  uterus  and  superseding  the  need  of  ob- 
stetric instruments  ; and  certain  it  is,  that  the  mere  erection  of  the 
body,  whether  in  sitting  or  walking,  will  sometimes  have  the  effect 
of  powerfully  exciting  the  pains.  In  a practical  view,  it  is  suffi" 
cient  to  know  that  such  is  the  effect  of  the  erect  posture,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  effect  is  produced , 
where  I asked,  however,  to  venture  an  opinion  here,  I should  reply, 
that  the  excitement  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  bearing  of  the 
foetal  head  upon  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  in  part  to  the  move 
ment  of  the  muscles  within  the  pelvis.  When,  therefore,  the  pains 
are  feeble,  it  is  not  unusual  to  direct  the  patient  to  rise  and  walk 
about.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  woman  be  not 
fatigued  by  walking  too  much,  for  if  she  have  been  pacing  the 
chamber  for  some  hours  together,  you  will  find,  by  a little  calcula- 
tion, she  has  walked  several  miles,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


+ Dr.  Breen,  in  his  observations  on  the  management  of  tedious  labours,  says,  “it  should 
an  universal  rule  not  to  administer  opium  in  labour,  unless  the  bowels  be  previously  open. 
Ediii%  Mid.  SuvS*  Jouv*y  Aprils  1819. 
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jl  observe,  that  a walk  of  several  miles  is  very  unfit  for  a patient 
li  during  parturition. 

;i 

j INJECTIONS  INTO  THE  RECTUM. 

:|  By  saline,  or  other  stimulant  injections  into  the  rectum,  the 
li  uterine  efforts  may  sometimes  he  excited,  and  by  some  practitioners 
!1  they  are  strongly  recommended.*  To  women  this  is  not  very 
I agreeable,  and  especially  to  our  countrywomen,  who  are  not  so 
i|  much  in  the  habit  of  using  purifying  injections  as  the  ladies  of  the 
I Continent ; nevertheless,  it  is  a very  simple  mode  of  treatment,  and 
! may  well  deserve  a trial.  An  ounce  of  salts  may  be  dissolved 
; in  five  or  six  ounces  of  senna  tea,  to  be  thrown  into  the  rectum 
j by  means  of  a syringe,  which  is  best  for  the  purpose,  or  else 
I by  means  of  the  ordinary  hag  and  pipe.  The  cases  which  are 
I the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  saline  clysters  are  those  in 
I which  the  head  is  fairly  down  among  the  hones  of  the  pelvis, 

i and  lying  in  the  vagina  between  the  outlet  and  the  brim,  and 
j where  there  is  merely  a want  of  a few  forcing  pains  in  order  that 

ii  it  may  he  expelled. 


1 

I CORDIALS  AND  STIMULANTS. 

' Cordials  and  other  stimulants,  taken  into  the  stomach,  may  ex- 
: cite  the  uterine  efforts : on  this  principle,  ale,  wine,  or  spirit  and 
opium  in  its  smaller  doses  ;t  six  or  eight  drops  of  the  tincture,  for 


• In  cases  of  lingering  labour,  especially  if  the  pains  had  become  suspended,  Mauriceauwas 
'■  partial  to  the  practice  of  giving  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  senna,  in  a smaii  quantity  of 
I water  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange:  after  this  had  been  taken  about  two 
! hours,  be  threw  up  a stimulating  clyster.  And  from  the  combined  effects  of  these  remedies, 
il  he  frequently  experienced  great  advantage.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  griping  quality  of 
the  senna  and  orange  juice,  was  the  cause  of  stimulating  the  uterus  to  fresh  exertions,  by 
sympathy  with  the  bowels.  I have  several  times  tried  Manriceau’s  remedy  with  good  effect  • 
but  I have  known  a dose  of  salts  and  castor  oil,  to  be  equally  useful.  Or.  Hferriman. 

+ Laudanum,  in  small  doses,  if  it  act  at  ail,  acts  as  a stimulus  to  the  uterus,  through  the 
! medium  of  its  nerves,  and  also,  by  sympathy  with  those  of  the  stomach.  In  less  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  there  is  often  an  effect  produced.  Or.  liurna. 


i 
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example,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  In  administering  spirits 
to  the  lower  class,  you  must  be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  suffer 
them  to  become  inebriated.  Those  cases  are  best  adapted  for 
cordials  in  which  there  is  a coldness  of  the  extremities,  a weakness 
of  the  pulse,  and  a certain  degree  of  nervous  languor,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a good  deal  of  hysteric  and  mental  depression,  a 
true  nervous  apprehension  respecting  the  result  of  the  labour.  Wo- 
men, very  accessible  to  feeling,  are  not  equally  open  to  reason,  and 
you  may,  therefore,  find  it  of  little  avail  to  descant  on  the  ground- 
less nature  of  their  fears.  A glass  of  wine  has  its  ethical 
excellencies,  and  it  may  sometimes  dissipate  these  terrors  more 
effectually  than  an  edifying  discourse  of  the  usual  length  of  an 
hour  ; for  it  is  mortifying  to  find,  after  all  our  exalted  speculations 
in  morals  and  psychology,  that  happiness  and  misery  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  stomach,  that  some  observers 
might  reasonably  refer  to  the  nerves  of  the  gastric  cavity  for  the 
scat  of  that  siimmum  bonum,  which  philosophy  has  been  seeking 
for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years. 


EVACUATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  AMNII. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii 
has  a great  effect  in  bringing  on  the  pains,  and  I formerly  stated  to 
you  the  mode  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  In  different 
cases  there  is  a variety  in  the  time  which  lapses  between  this 
operation  and  the  commencement  of  delivery,  eight-and-forty 
hours  being,  I think,  a sort  of  average;  and  thus,  in  a lingering 
labour,  and  more  especially  in  the  first  stage,  by  rupturing  the 
membrane,  you  may  sometimes  accelerate  the  birth.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  case  in  which  this  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  seems 
to  be  more  especially  desirable ; first,  those  in  which  there  is 
a great  quantity  of  water  in  the  uterus,  and  where,  from  the  first, 
the  pains  are  very  inefficient,  I mean,  before  the  os  uteri  is  open , 
and,  secondly,  those  cases  of  rarer  occurrence,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  cliild  is  come  down  among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to 
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^ close  the  vagina,  aucl  thus,  perhaps,  prevent  the  full  discharge  of 
^ I the  waters,  these  waters  escaping,  in  small  quantity,  every  two 
t or  three  hours,  with  return  of  the  pain.  Of  the  management  of 
^ I the  latter  cases,  I have  little  to  state  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
pf  I perience.  By  Burns,  and  others,  we  are  advised  to  facilitate  the 
1 1 escape  of  the  waters  by  gently  raising  the  head,  in  such  a manner 
p 1 as  to  lay  open  the  passage  through  the  vagina,  the  most  favourable 
p I moment  for  the  operation,  being  when  there  is  a little,  and  but  very 
i 1 little,  pain,  the  waters  escaping  in  part  by  their  own  gravity,  if  the 
p ] position  of  the  patient  be  semi-recumbent,  and  in  part  from  the  ex- 
9 ipulsory  action  of  the  womb.  If,  again,  the  labour  is  in  tbe  first 
i ‘Stage,  and  there  is  much  water  in  the  ovum,  by  rupturing  the  mem- 
Ibranes  this  water  may  be  very  easily  discharged.  In  the  absence 
F,(of  pain,  this  little  operation  may  be  performed,  but  the  most  con- 
gwenient  occasion  is  when  there  is  but  little  action  of  the  uterus. 

ON  STIMULATING  THE  UTERUS. 

Every  practitioner  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  the  lever,  or 

i’cother  obstetric  instruments,  the  lever  especially,  must  be  aware, 
itthat  when  he  gets  a bearing  on  the  bead,  and  begins  to  draw 
ltdown  upon  the  outlet,  not  infrequently  pains  are  excited.  Pre- 
j vviously,  perhaps,  the  pains  have  been  few  and  rare  ; but  when  the 
Slhead  is  drawn  down,  the  irritation  gives  rise  to  a powerful  action 
<iof  the  uterus  ; and  hence  we  may  enumerate,  among  the  causes 
X«well  fitted  to  excite  the  uterine  movements,  that  compression  and 
|jjrritation  of  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  which  may  be 
rproduced  by  the  action  of  the  lever,  or  by  means  that  are  analo- 
> .;gous.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  some  practitioners  have  advised 
- ms  to  press  with  the  fingers  on  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb, 

« land  others  have  recommended,  that  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
viibeing  deposited  on  the  back  of  the  vagina  above,  these  fingers', 
•/I  should  be  repeatedly  drawn  down  over  the  front  of  the  rectum 
with  pressure  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  pains. 

1 Both  these  practices,  however,  I mention  with  a view  to  give  a 
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caution  against  them.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  under  pru- 
dent management,  they  may  never  be  safe  and  serviceable  ; but 
I regard  them  with  fear,  and  think  it  better  to  refrain.  Daventer 
seems  to  have  got  some  reputation  by  exciting  the  uterus  in  this 
manner  in  cases  of  narrowing  at  the  brim.  If  the  womb  is  to  be 
stimulated  at  all  on  these  principles,  the  vectis  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SECALE  CORNUTU.M. 

In  lingering  parturition  you  will  frequently  find  the  ergot  of 
invaluable  use,  for  it  has  in  a high  degree,  the  power  of  exciting 
the  muscular  efforts  of  the  uterus.  On  some  parts  of  the  Continent 
there  has,  I believe,  long  been  an  opinion  that  rye  bread  is  of 
abortive  nature,  and  after  all  that  I have  seen  and  heard,  respecting 
the  action  of  the  secale  cornutum,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
enjoys  a specific  power  of  stimulating  tbe  uterus,  provided  its 
muscular  irritability  be  in  a state  well  fitted  to  receive  the  im- 
pression. The  secale  cornutum,  it  is  asserted,  may  kill  the  child 
in  some  cases  ; and  if  this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  in  most  instances  to  set  the  remedy  aside  altogether,  in 
cases  of  lingering  parturition,  for  as,  in  general,  there  is  no  danger 
in  delivery  of  this  kind,  if  committed  to  itself,  of  course  the  life 
of  the  foetus  must  not  be  put  to  risk.  I ought,  however,  to  state 
here,  that  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  secale  really  does 
exert  a poisonous  influence  on  the  child,  though  I am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  deny  it.*  The  secale  cornutum  is  not  likely  to 


• It  has  been  observed,  that  children  bom  after  the  exhibition  of  ergot,  very  often  are  dead, 
and  in  that  case,  are  blanched  and  bloodless.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  strong  action  of 
the  uterus,  but  we  find  this  action  equally  strong  in  other  cases,  without  the  production  of 
this  effect.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  proceed,  from  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child;  but  this  evidently  must  be  conjectural.  I would  rather  attri- 
bute it  to  the  specific  effect  produced  on  the  utems  itself,  which  has  an  influence  on  the 
ovum;  but  fortunately  this  effect  on  the  child  is  by  no  means  invariable,  though  I must  ac- 
knowledge it  is  frequent,  especially  if  the  uterine  action  do  not  expel  the  child  soon  after  it 
is  excited  by  the  ergot.  This  would  make  us  more  or  less  willing  to  use  it,  according  as  we 
expected  the  expulsion,  to  be  more  or  less  speedily  accomplished.  Dr.  Burns'  Midwifcrlh 
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<,ddestroy  the  foetus  if  you  use  it  only  in  the  lingering  cases  which  we 
' aare  now  considering,  but  where  the  birth  is  delayed,  in  consequence 
oof  increased  resistance,  rigidity,  narrowings,  or  the  unfavourable 
;"  pposition  of  the  head,  it  may  be  fatal.  In  cases  like  these,  if  the 
i ssecale  cornutum  be  exhibited,  and  have  a very  powerful  effect,  it 
$ innay  force  the  child  down  among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  may 
1^;  lidie  by  compression,  not  to  mention,  that  uuder  the  circumstances 
sstated,  there  must  be  no  small  risk  of  rupturing  the  uterus.  In  these 
|ccases,  then,  in  which  the  resistance  to  the  uterine  efforts  is  great 
I oar  insuperable,  the  secale  cornutum  may  endanger  both  the  mother 
^Bind  her  offspring  ; but  in  lingering  labours,  assuming  that  the  rye 
’averts  no  direct  and  poisonous  effect  on  the  foetus,  I look  upon  it 
: us  a very  valuable  and  efficient  remedy,  at  least  in  some  instances. 
||kt  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ergot  of  rye  is  of  very 
I uncertain  operation,*  sometimes  to  appearance  exciting  the  uterus 
' imost  vehemently,  while  at  other  times  it  scarcely  acts  at  all ; nor 
ss  the  cause  of  this  difference  altogether  intelligible.  There  are 
llifferent  forms  in  which  the  secale  cornutum  may  be  administered  ; 
’either  in  powder,  for  example,  or  in  infusion  or  decoction.  For 
^ imyself,  I generally  add  a drachm  of  the  secale  in  powder,  to  three 
.J)»unces  of  boiling  water,  decocting  the  whole  briskly,  with  con- 
pdinual  agitation,  till  it  is  reduced  to  about  an  ounce  and  a half; 
•fund  then  pouring  off  the  decoction,  I administer  to  the  patient  one 
|ilf  the  three  table-spoonfuls  every  twenty  minutes,  till  the  effect  is 
produced.  Sometimes  the  whole  quantity  is  necessary  to  excite 

!«  I'he  action  of  the  uterus  ; more  generally,  however,  after  the  first 
Mose,  has  been  exhibited,  the  pains  become  more  frequent  and 
smore  forcing,  and  the  child  may  be  expelled.t 

• In  some  cases  it  merely  excites  the  pains,  in  others,  and  these  the  most  frequent,  it 
oroduces  a feeling  of  increased  heat,  but  the  pulse  becomes  rather  slower  than  quicker.  If 
me  dose  be  too  large,  sickness  and  vomiting  are  produced. 

I Desgranges  remarks  that  it  often  causes  vomiting,  and  this  aids  farther  labour;  but  he 
I oes  not  attribute  its  effects  to  this.  Dr.  Burris'  Midwifery,  Stii  Edit,  p.  414. 

I + Where  the  pains  have  entirely  ceased,  the  effect  of  the  ergot  is  by  no  means  so  certain 
■|'  swhen  there  are  regular  though  feeble  ones,  it  seeming  to  have  the  power  of  increasing 
« ut  not  of  producing  uterine  action  ; it  therefore  cannot  he  depended  upon  where  it  is  found 
S necessary  to  induce  premature  labour.  Dr.  trailer. 
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ON  TURNING  AND  THE  USE  OK  INSTRUMENTS. 

Lingering  labours  are  not  usually  dangerous,  so  as  to  require 
peremptorily  the  assistance  of  art,  and  hence  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  in  these  labours  generally,  turning  or  the 
use  of  instruments  are  scarcely  required.  To  turn  the  child, 
merely  because  a labour  lingers,  is  an  abominable  and  unwarrant- 
able practice.  In  carrying  the  hand  to  the  feet  of  the  child,  you 
may  rupture  the  uterus,  and  in  abstracting  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  foetus,  you  may  destroy  it.  To  perforate  the  head,  merely 
because  the  labour  lingers,  is  a sort  of  murder,  and  if  you  do  this, 
not  from  ignorance,  but  for  the  sake  of  saving  time  only,  you  arc, 
I conceive,  in  foro  conscientia , as  criminal  as  the  felon  who  dies 
on  the  gallows.  The  lever  and  forceps  may  perhaps,  be  now  and 
then  employed  in  lingering  labours ; but  the  judicious  use  of 
them  must  be  rare.  I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I can- 
employ  those  instruments  with  some  dexterity,  but  I never  employ 
them  in  a lingering  labour.  Instruments  in  the  best  hands  are 
evils,  and  great  ones,  and  you  ought  never  to  have  resort  to 
those  obstetric  evils,  until  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
them.  I repeat  it,  therefore,  when  the  labour  is  prolonged,  with- 
out dangerous  symptoms,  without  deficiency  of  room  among  the 
bones,  without  rigidity  of  the  softer  parts,  the  delay  arising  solely 
from  the  inertness  of  the  uterus,  it  can  be  but  rarely  that  manual 
operations  will  be  adopted  by  the  skilful  obstetrician. 

AKTER-TREATMENT  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

After  the  child  comes  into  the  world,  in  labours  of  this  kind, 
you  may  expect  an  inertness  of  the  uterus  during  the  birth  of  the 
placenta  ; be  prepared,  therefore,  for  floodings,  and  be  on  your 
guard  against  inversions  of  the  womb.  If  you  lay  hold  of  the 
placenta,  and  abstract  it  without  reflection,  acting  first  and  tliink- 
ing  afterwards,  you  are  all,  I trust,  aware,  from  what  has  been 
said  already,  that  you  run  no  small  risk  of  inverting  the  uterus. 
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J After  the  child  is  born,  unless  there  be  flooding,  it  becomes  you  to 
iwait  for  an  hour,  to  allow  the  womb  to  repose  ; your  second  duty 
^cconsists  in  feeling  for  the  uterus,  and  grasping  and  compressing 
iit  gently,  so  as  to  urge  it  to  contract,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in 
ffeeling  the  uterus,  you  are  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  it  exhibit 
i|;tthose  characters  of  roundness,  firmness,  and  hardness,  which  indi- 
I ccate  that  the  contraction  is  complete  ; the  womb  contracting,  your 
tthird  duty  consists  in  removing  the  placenta  according  to  the  rules 
aalready  prescribed.  The  placenta  removed,  you  ought  then  to 
aascertain  whether  there  is  inversion,  flooding,  or  retention  of  any 
pportion  of  the  placentar  mass.  By  examining  the  placenta,  when 
sspread  out  upon  a cloth,  you  are  enabled  to  decide  whether  the 
whole  has,  or  not,  been  abstracted.  An  internal  flooding  is  known, 
hby  compressing  the  uterus  above  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  region 
o)f  the  bladder,  and  external  bleeding  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot 
bie  overlooked.  Should  inversion  have  occurred,  you  will  find  the 
|twvomb  lying  like  a child’s  head  in  the  vagina,  and  should  it  not 
jjiiave  occurred,  you  will  find  this  viscus  in  its  ordinary  situation, 
Ijoetween  the  umbilicus  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

I 

I ERRORS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

I The  errors  you  may  fall  into,  if  careless  and  unobserving,  are, 
|iirst,  the  abstracting  the  placenta,  without  previously  ensuring 
ibhe  contraction  of  the  uterus  ; secondly,  allowing  yourself  to  be 
limeedlessly  alarmed:  and  lastly,  desiring  the  termination  of  a 
V eedious  case,  you  may  unwisely  interfere. 


SECTION  LX. 

I INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

I Either  through  mis-managcment  or  from  other  causes,  the  womb 
» together  with  the  vagina,  sometimes  becomes  inverted.  In  conse- 
A t[uence  of  this  inversion,  a large  tumour  is  formed,  which  lies 
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forth  between  the  limbs.  In  other  cases,  again,  where  the  inver- 
sion is  less  extensive,  there  is  a change  in  the  position  of  the 
uterus  only,  and  the  womb  becoming  inverted  without  the  vagina, 
forms  a tumour  which  lodges  in  the  vaginal  cavity,  and  which 
cannot  be  perceived  without  the  introduction  of  the  fingers.  And 
in  other  instances,  there  is  yet  a third  degree,  in  which  the 
inversion  may  occur,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fundus 
or  summit  of  the  uterus  is  drawn  down  alone,  a little  way  only, 
so  as  to  produce  a sort  of  depression  or  dimpling  of  the  upper 
part ; and  where  this  partial  inversion  of  the  uterus  occurs, 
the  whole  womb,  under  efforts  like  those  of  parturition,  may 
be  eventually  pushed  down,  and  this,  independently  of  any  thing 
done  by  the  obstetrician,  so  that  what  was  originally  a partial 
inversion  may  thus  become  complete. 


SYMPTOMS  ATTENDING  INVERSION. 

When  an  inversion  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  womb  and  vagina, 
occurs,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  patient  scarcely  sustains 
a single  symptom  of  serious  inconvenience,  and  this  more  especiallj, 
if  the  accoucheur,  discovering  what  has  unfortunately  happened, 
promptly,  without  a moment’s  delay,  with  gentleness  and  firmness 
reduces  the  inversion.  Where,  however,  uterine  inversion  does 
take  place,  more  generally  very  dangerous  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested, those  symptoms  consisting  of  collapse  of  the  strength, 
with  large  eruption  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  and  now  and  then 

terminating  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Again  : when  the  uterus  is  inverted,  and  remains  in  the  in- 
verted position,  whether  lying  in  the  vagina  merely,  or  whether 
lying  forth  between  the  limbs  of  the  woman,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  for  hours  after  the  accident,  not  a single  pressing 
symptom  shall  occur.  In  general,  however,  when  a womh  is  left 
in  this  inverted  position,  the  patient  is  still  liable  for  hours,  and 
days  afterwards,  to  large  and  even  fatal  eruptions  of  blood,  of  which 
I have  myself,  been  a witness  ; add  to  which  that  independent ) 
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i of  the  flooding,  mere  displacement  of  the  parts  may,  perhaps 
I give  rise  to  more  or  less  collapse;  obstruction  of  the  bladder, 
( too,  is  not  infrequent,  and  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  may 
i become  necessary. 

! . DIAGNOSIS  OF  INVERSION. 

Inversion  of  the  womb  is  very  readily  detected  by  those  who 
t : are  possessed  of  good  obstetric  knowledge.  If,  together  with 
! 1 the  womb,  the  vagina  is  inverted,  the  whole  mass  forms  a large 
jt  tumour  between  the  limbs,  bigger  than  a child’s  head;  and  this 
i I tumour,  on  careful  examination,  is  known  to  be  the  uterus,  by 
h various  marks  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  If  you  have 
jian  inversion  of  the  womb  only,  without  inversion  of  the  vagina, 
jtthen  there  is  a little  more  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  case, 
iJfor  the  tumour  does  not  lie  out  for  inspection,  but  is  contained 
liin  the  vagina,  forming  a swelling  large  and  soft  like  the  fcetal 
ilhead  when  intumescent,  and  which  Burns  has  happily  enough 
Ircompared  to  a printer’s  ball.  When,  after  the  completion  of  the 
'delivery,  you  make  your  examination  with  a view  of  finding  the 
luterus  in  its  ordinary  situation  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  an 
lexamination  which,  if  you  follow  my  rule  of  practice,  you  will 
iialways  institute,  you  soon  discover  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
ithcre.  Well,  then,  the  womb  being  indistinguishable  in  the  true 
ipelvis  above  the  brim,  in  the  ordinary  situation,  behind  the  bladder, 
;you  proceed  to  institute  an  examination  by  the  vagina,  and  dis- 
.•cover  there  a swelling  large  as  a child’s  head,  round  and  soft,  as 
libefore  stated,  when  there  can  be  little  doubt  respecting  the  real 
liiiaturc  of  the  case.  And  lastly,  if  there  is  merely  a partial  in- 
version of  the  uterus,  one  of  those  depressions  at  which  I was 
Ibcfore  hinting,  this  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  facility. 
iPassing  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  band  into  the  vagina,  and 
jji'fceling  the  os  uteri,  you  get  a bearing  on  the  womb,  and  then 
Ijl'pushing  forward  the  uterus,  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  you  lay 
5^  the  right  hand  on  the  fundus,  above  the  symphysis,  readily  foelinrr 
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the  fundus  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  always  thin  after 
delivery,  unless  the  woman  is  unusually  corpulent ; and  thus 
examining  with  nicety,  you  detect  the  depression.  In  all  three 
varieties  of  inversion,  therefore,  by  careful  and  nice  examinations, 
you  may  readily  detect  them. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  INVERSION. 

The  prognosis  in  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  hy  no  means  cheering. 
If  the  woman  survive  the  more  immediate  danger,  she  may  live 
for  weeks,  for  months,  nay,  sometimes  for  years,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty,  notwithstanding  the  uterus  may  he  the  whole  period 
in  this  state  of  inversion  ; and  this,  perhaps,  more  especially  where, 
happily  for  the  patient,  the  inversion  has  taken  place  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  It  more  generally 
happens,  however,  that  month  after  month,  sometimes  every  two 
or  three,  when  the  patient  ought  to  become  the  subject  of  the 
catamenia,  instead  of  there  being  these  natural  dischaiges,  ei op- 
tions of  blood  are  observed,  as  if  she  had  miscarried ; and  those 
eruptions  of  blood  being  monthly,  or  bimenstrual,  the  strength 
collapses,  the  exhalants  begin  to  pour  out  tbeir  fluids;  and  the 
woman,  weakened,  wasted,  and  bloated  with  water,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  is  brought  into  the  most  imminent 
danger,  or,  it  may  be,  collapses  and  sinks. 


SECTION  LXI. 

TREATMENT  OF  INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Your  treatment  of  these  cases,*  cases  which  if  deliveries  are 
properly  managed,  ought  never  to  occur,  must  strictly  depend  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  inversion  being  recent  or  chronic. 


• In  attempting  a cure,  we  must  first  restore  tlie  prolapse.l  organ  to  its  proper  position,  anil 
tlien  retain  it  there,  by  a support  introduced  into  the  vagina,  which  should  be  continue. 
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CHRONIC  INVERSIONS  NOT  RETURNABLE. 

It  has,  I believe,  rarely,  if  ever  happened,  when  a womb  bas 
i been  inverted  for  a day  or  two,  that  attempts  at  redaction  have 
i been  attended  with  success.* *  Denman  says,  that  he  has  never, 

in  one  single  instance,  succeeded  in  reducing  an  inversion  which 
has  become  chronic,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge, 
( under  such  circumstances,  should  I entertain  such  hopes  of  success 
( . as  would  lead  me  to  make  an  active  essay.  Indeed,  if  two  or 
three  hours  only  elapse  after  this  displacement  of  the  uterus,  the 
i probabilities  of  reduction  are  small:  this  being  the  case,  if  you 
! should  be  called  to  an  inversion  two  or  three  days  after  the  acci- 
ident,  you  ought  either  to  make  no  attempts  whatever  at  reduction, 
(or,  at  all  events,  these  attempts  ought  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
itenderness  and  caution;  on  the  whole,  I should  incline  not  to 
(attempt  reduction  at  all,  fearful,  and  not  without  reason,  lest,  by 
lhandling  the  uterus,  I should  tear  the  vagina,  bruise  the  parts,  or. 


t the  li^ments  of  the  womb  hare  recovered  their  proper  tone.  Various  pessaries  liave  been 
I invented  for  this  purpose,  but  that  made  of  the  caoutchouc  or  elastic  gum,  with  a ligature 
tto  withdraw  it  .at  option,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  commodious.  Astringeut  injections, 
or  a solution  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  gall,  oak -bark,  or  green  tea,  or  even  of  cold 


iwater,will  generallji  be  found  useful , as  will  also  sponging  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  using 
la  hip-bath  of  sea  water.  Dr.  Clarke  prefers  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral  injections,  having 
Ifcfound  the  latter  sometimes  too  irritating.  New  and  rough  port  wine,  diluted  with  an  equal 


* 


.<iquantity  of  cold  water,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable  injections,  to  which  the  author 
ihas  ever  had  recourse.  A sofa  or  hair  mattress  should  also  be  used,  instead  of  the  relaxing 
IJnxury  of  a down  or  feather-bed.  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  3rd  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  H7. 

Mr.  White  mentions  a case  of  inversion,  in  which  by  grasping,  and  (hen  compressing  the 
vworab,  he  succeeded  in  replacing  it,  notwithstanding  as  much  as  two  hours  must  have  elapsed 
lUfter  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  IVhite’s  Midwifery,  6th  edit. 

This  disease  may  become  chronic,  and  continue  for  years,  when  the  surface  of  the  womb 

• will  become  partially  covered  with  cuticle  or  skin,  or  be  ulcerated.  A case  of  this  description 

• was  seen  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  no3.  i was  lately  consulted  in  a case  in  which  the  uterus  pro- 
ruded  beyond  the  vulva,  and  had  been  in  this  state  for  some  years,  by  my  ingenious  pupil, 

l>Or.  M‘Donnell.  The  tumour  was  reduced,  and  a proper  pessary  applied.  The  patient  ex- 
■oerienced  great  relief  from  the  instrument.  Dr.  Ilyan's  Mamuil,  3rd  edit.,  p.  fi  J3. 

Dr.  Dewees  is  of  opinion,  that  in  Mr.  White’s  case,  (he  symptoms  were  only  characteristic 
‘jf  a partiat  inversion.  Compendinous  .System,  p.  !>3i. 
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which  is  still  more  to  be  apprehended,  lest  I should  give  rise  to 
fatal  hsemorrhage  in  a woman  probably  already  much  reduced. 

i IMMEDIATELY  REDUCE  A RECENT  INVERSION. 

Should  such  cases  occur  under  your  own  personal  treatment,  or 
should  you  be  in  the  chamber  at  the  very  moment  when  the  womb 
becomes  inverted,  remember  it  is  a rule  of  primary  importance, 

I scarcely  admitting  an  exception,  that,  in  all  cases,  without  a 

moment’s  delay,  you  ought  to  replace  the  uterus,  immediately  on 
discovering  that  inversion  has  occurred.  That  inversion  does  exist 
you  must  detect,  provided,  after  all  deliveries,  you  feel  for  the 
womb  in  tbe  region  of  tbe  bladder,  in  the  way  so  often  recom- 
mended. Proceeding  then  to  reduce  the  womb  immediately  after 
its  inversion,  you  will  probably  effect  its  return  with  as  much 
facility,  as  that  with  which  it  was  originally  drawn  down  ; but  if 
1 you  were  to  procrastinate  needlessly — if,  in  a perturbed  state  of 

1 mind,  losing  precious  moments,  you  were  to  wait  with  a view 

I of  sending  for  further  assistance,  the  womb  contracting  itself,  its 

I cavity  would  become  small,  its  sides  would  become  thickened, 

I its  consistence  would  become  indurated,  and  the  return  of  it  would 

I be  thenceforward  impossible.*  Remember,  therefore,  should  iu- 

j version  occur,  that  it  is  your  oflSce,  as  soon  as  you  discover  the  ac- 

I cident,  to  replace  the  organ  without  the  delay  of  a moment. 

f 

i REMOVAL  OF  THE  PLACENTA. 

I When  the  uterus  is  inverted,  the  placenta  is  sometimes  com- 

t 

• Should  inversion  be  complete,  it  will  for  the  most  part,  be  impossible  to  restore  it,  es- 
pecially  if  severai  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  accident.  Dr.  Denman  says,  “ the  impossibility 
of  replacing  it,  if  not  done  soon  after  the  accident,  has  been  proved  in  several  cases,  to  winch 
I have  been  called,  so  early  as  within  four  hours,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  increased  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a longer  time.  Whenever  an  opinion  is  asked,  or  assistance  required  in  those  case* 
wliich  may  not  improperly  be  called  chronic  inversions,  it  is  almost  a rule,  that  the  reposi- 
! don  should  be  attempted;  but  I have  never  succeeded  in  any  one  instance,  though  the  Ina 


i 

(• 
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. j|  pletcly  detached  ; but,  in  other  cases,  this  visciis  may  still  cohere  to 
the  surface  of  the  uterus  extensively,  or  by  a single  lobe  only. 
Now  when  this  is  the  case,  a question  may  arise,  and  which  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer,  before  you  reach  the  bed-side  of 
\ the  patient ; and  this  question  is,  whether  the  placenta  ought  to  be 
removed  or  not.  Now  the  rule,  in  few  words,  is  this:  if  the 
placenta  he  detached,  in  good  measure,  you  had  better  remove  it 
entirely ; some  hemorrhage  will  be  produced,  hut  this  you  must 
venture-;  the  case  is  necessarily  of  more  or  less  danger,  nor  can 
you  therefore  proceed,  without  some  risk;  but  if,  on  the  other 
I hand,  the  placenta  is  diffusively  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface, 

I then  perhaps  they  are  right,  who  recommend  us  to  reduce  the 
I jiinversion,  with  tlie  placenta  on  the  uterus,  to  he  removed  after- 
wards  in  the  ordinary  manner,  when  the  reduction  has  been 
|ji accomplished.* *  Fatal  hmmorrhagy  might  follow  the  removal  of 
|!tthe  placenta,  while  the  womb  remains  inverted,  and  this  is  one 
jjireason  of  the  rule.  Contraction  of  the  womb,  while  in  the 
^inverted  position,  might  occur,  if  the  placenta  were  abstracted  at 


|iwere  made  with  all  the  force  I durst  exert,  and  with  whatever  skill  and  ingenuity  I possessed ; 

and  I remember  the  same  complaint  being  made  by  the  late  Doctors  Hunter  and  Ford;  so 
Uithat  the  reposition  of  a uterus  which  has  been  long  inverted,  may  be  concluded  to  be  impossi- 
! kble.  It  seems  as  if  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  continued  to  act,  or  had  soon  acted  in  such  a man- 
mer,  as  to  girdthe  inverted  uterus  so  firmly,  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  This  account  of  the 
jiqmpracticability  of  restoring  the  fundus  when  the  inversion  is  complete,  is  in  strict  conformity 
I Uo  our  own  limited  experience  of  the  accident.  Dr.  Dewees'  Midwifery,  p.  633. 

I It  has  been  said,  that  after  a lapse  of  many  years,  the  inversion  might  be  spontaneously 
ccured,  which  Dailliez  expiains,  by  supposing  that  the  tubes  pull  up  the  inverted  part.  There 
j»are  two  examples  of  this  termination  recorded,  and  one  of  them,  Madame  Bourchalatte,  on  the 
tanthority  of  the  justly  celebrated  Baudelocque.  In  this  case,  the  restoration  took  place,  after 
. i lapse  of  eight  years.  Dr.  Bunts' Principles.  8th  Edit.,  p.  519. 

• Puzos,  Dionis,  and  others,  have  recommended  to  remove  the  placenta  from  the  inverted 
, uterus, before  any  attempt  is  made  to  return  the  womb;  but  Denman,  Burns,  and  other  writers, 
■onsider  it  proper  to  return  the  inversion,  while  the  placenta  is  still  attached.  Dr.  Merri- 
nan,  in  one  instance,  foliowed  the  advice  of  Puzos,  and  without  detriment;  but  stiil  he  did 
lot,  at  that  time,  think  he  should  again  remove  the  placenta,  till  after  the  uterus  was  restored 
^ oitsrightposition.  Subsequently,  however,  he  was  called  to  a woman  with  an  inverted 
Catcrus,  to  which  the  pl.acenta  adhered.  He  tried  to  effect  a reduction  without  removing  tlie 
jlhlacenta,  but  could  not  by  any  possibility  accomplish  it,  till  he  liad  first  separated  the  placenta ; 
I'liisbeingdone,  he  succeeded  perfectly  in  replacing  the  womb,  and  affirms,  that  the  woman 
aas  since  had  two  children  without  accident  or  inconvenience.  Eo. 
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this  time,  and  this  is  another  reason  of  the  rule.  After  all,  how 
ever,  I suspect  it  will  sometimes  be  found  difficult  to  return  the  i 
womb,  while  the  after-birth  adheres  to  it ; but  never  having  * 

inverted  the  uterus  in  my  own  practice,  I have  had  no  e.\perience  ^ 

here,  and  my  opinion  should  have  but  little  weight. 


TWO  MODES  OF  TREATMENT. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treatment  recommended  in  these  cases  : | 

— 1st.  The  womb  hanging  forth  between  the  limbs,  you  may,  if  I 
you  please,  lay  hold  of  its  substance,  and  reducing  its  bulk  some-  I 
what  by  grasping  it,  you  may  press  it  back  again  into  its  natural  I 
situation.  In  this  operation,  the  reversion  begins  at  the  mouth,  and  | 
then  passes  to  the  neck,  body,  and  fundus,  all  these  parts  being  . 
turned  back  again  in  succession  ; so  that  at  length  the  whole,  both  ' 
of  the  womb  and  vagina,  become  reduced.— 2nd.  The  womb  ,1 
being  pushed  into  the  vagina,  you  may  get  your  bearing  on  Uie  ^ 
fundus,  or  most  depending  part ; and  beginning  your  reduction  ^ 
there,  you  may  first  push  inward,  and  return  the  fundus,  the  body, 
neck,  and  mouth,  afterwards  following,  and  then  the  vagina.  Of  | 
these  two  methods  of  reduction,  the  one  or  other  may  be  desirable,  | 
according  to  circumstances.  k, 


necessary  cautions  in  the  reduction.  ... 

H 

In  reducing  Ihe  uterus,  be  careful  not  to  urge  it  unawares,  | 
against  the  point  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  In  entering  the  | 
inferior  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  be  careful,  too,  to  carry 
the  womb  upwards  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  that  i^ 
in  the  axis  of  this  part;  and,  in  rising  through  the  superior  haU, 
let  the  womb  be  advanced  towards  the  navel,  so  as  to  follow  the  ^ 
axis  here  also,  for  it  will  mount  more  easily.  When  reducing  t ic 
uterus,  be  careful  that  the  reduction  is  complete,  do  not  conten 
yourselves  with  merely  pushing  the  womb  into  the  vagina.  e 
careful  too,  that  you  do  not  leave  a depression  of  the  fundus,  or 
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I depression  left  in  the  fundus  may  give  rise  to  violent  forcing  efforts, 
.•and  under  these  the  womb  maybe  again  pushed  down,  and  become 
irreducible. 

REMOVAL  BY  FORCE  NOT  ADVISEABLE. 

To  return  the  uterus,  Dr.  Hamilton  was  in  the  habit  of  ope- 
■ rating  with  a good  deal  of  resolution  or  force.  But  for  my  part, 

I I should  say,  that  the  .smallest  force  which  will  accomplish  your 
I < object  is  the  best,  and  that  you  never  can  use  the  higher  degrees  of 
i force,  without  a most  formidable  risk  of  tearing  the  vagina  and 
jj  perhaps  the  uterus.  It  is  true,  that  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
j’we  were  not  in  possession  of  any  operation  which  enabled  us  to 
jisave  our  patient,  provided  the  inversion  of  the  uterus  became 
j)  chronic.  In  this  condition  of  the  disease,  not  infrequently  pe- 
jiriodical  flooding  occurred,  the  woman  ultimately  perishing  ca- 
jichcctic;  as  therefore  there  was  little  hope  of  recovery,  unless  the 
I womb  were  reduced,  force,  in  our  operations,  might  appear  the 
j less  unjustifiable.  Since,  however,  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
i Newnham,  * of  Farnham,  that  the  inverted  uterus,  when  chronic, 
I may  be  removed  by  ligature;  since,  further,  the  operation  has 
j been  successfully  performed  by  others  ;+  for  the  employment  of 
I force  in  our  attempts  at  reduction,  there  seems  now  to  bo  no 
! pretence. 

MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  AN  EASY  REDUCTION. 

Provided  we  cannot  render  the  reduction  easy  and  secure,  we 
' must  have  recourse  to  such  measures  as  tend  to  render  the  parts 
more  relaxed  and  obsequious.  We  are  advised  by  some  practi- 


• See  Essay  on  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  p.  31. 

f Cases  of  successful  extirpations  are  recorded,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  iind 
! Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  419;  hy  Mr.  Baxter,  in  the  Med.  Phy.  Jour.,  vol,  xxv. ; by  Mr.  Cheva- 
I I lier,  related  in  Dr.  Merrlman’s  Synopsis,  4th  Edit.,  p,  306  ; by  Mr.  WIndsore,  in  the  Med. 
i Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  x.,  p.  349.  Other  instances  are  also  furnished  hy  Coutinental  authors.  Ed 
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tioners  to  bleed  till  deliquium,  but  this  recommendation  must  not 
be  too  rashly  adopted.  Indeed,  large  bleeding  occasionally,  nay, 
perhaps  frequently,  of  itself  accompanies  these  inversions,  so  that 
all  the  advantages  derivable  from  depletion,  are,  in  this  manner, 
spontaneously  secured.  Tobacco  injections  have  great  power 
in  producing  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system;  and,  in  a for- 
midable disease  like  inversion  of  the  uterus,  it  might  be  worth 
considering  whether  the  injection  should  be  tried.  The  warm 
hath,  too,  might  be  thought  of,  hut  the  risk  of  asphyxia,  and  of 
bleedings  from  the  uterus,  must  render  the  warm-bath  very  uncer- 
tain and  unsafe. 


PALLIATIVE  REMEDIES. 

If  by  prudent  efforts,  and  such  force  as  we  may  use,  we  cannot 
gently  reduce  the  uterus  in  any  way,  we  must  then  have  recourse  to 
palliative  remedies.*  Flooding  is  the  principle  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  this  appearing,  you  may  treat  it  according  to  principles 
already  prescribed.  If  the  urine  is  retained,  the  catheter  may  he 
introduced.  If  you  find  that  the  woman  is  wearing  away  under 
sanguineous  oozings,  the  uterus  lying  within  reach,  you  may  then 
try  the  effect  of  astringent  remedies.  If  the  woman  were  evi- 
dently in  danger  of  sinking  from  the  oozings,  extirpation,!"  with 
proper  caution,  and  by  competent  hands,  might  be  thought  of.  A 
ligature  would  probably  be  necessary.  I have  seen  one  woman 
perish,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  in  this  manner. 


* When  the  uterus  cannot  be  replaced,  we  should,  at  least,  return  it  into  the  vagina.  We 
must  palliate  the  symptoms,  apply  gentle  asUingent  lotions,  keep  the  patient  easy  and  quiet, 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  support  the  strength,  allay  irritation  by  anodynes,  and 
the  troublesome  bearing-down  by  a proper  pessary;  the  bad  effects  of  neglecting  or  removmg 
this  are  to  be  seen  in  La  Motte’s  three  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  case.  A spring  bandage  .s 
also’ useful.  By  these  means,  the  uterus  may  contract  to  its  natural  size,  and  the  worn^ 
menstruate  as  usual,  but  generally  the  health  is  delicate.  Dr.  Bur,u'  PrincipUs,  8th  ed.t., 

Webber,  an  able  and  active-minded  practitioner  of  Yarmouth,  successfully  extirpated 

the  inverted  uterus  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  after  delivery.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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I CAUSES  OF  INVERSION, 

I Inversion  of  the  uterus  may  be  produced  from  a variety  of 
I I causes  ; but  in  general,  I believe,  inversions  of  the  uterus  are  pro- 
j (duced  by  the  practitioner,  unacquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  princi- 
)ples  of  his  art,  drawing  down  the  placenta,  without  previously 
'securing  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  an  obstetric  criminality. 
INow,  when  the  womb  is  in  this  way  uncontracted,  its  cavity  open, 
liits  fibres  relaxed,  its  substance  soft,  its  placenta  cohering;  if  you 
lat  this  time  lay  hold  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  draw  down,  you 
vwill  easily,  very  easily,  accomplish  an  inversion,  for  what  is  there  to 
ircsist  it  ? But  if,  as  you  always  ought  to  do,  you  secure  the  cou- 
ttraction  of  the  uterus,  before  you  bring  the  placenta  away,  the 
jjssides  thickening,  the  cavity  contracting,  the  fibres  hardening,  you 
jlicannot  invert  the  uterus  if  you  would  ; first,  because  it  will  not 
|l(double  on  itself,  and  then,  too,  because  in  consequence  of  this 
itthorough  contraction  of  its  surface,  the  placenta  becomes  de- 
Ittached,  so  that  when  you  pull,  you  pull  the  placenta  only,  and  not 
tthe  uterus.  And  therefore  it  is,  than  when  you  are  withdrawing 
tthe  placenta,  you  ought,  in  the  general,  first  to  secure  a thorough 
econtraction  of  the  womb.  And  therefore,  again  it  is,  that  where 
liinversion  of  the  uterus  occurs,  these  inversions  are  ordinarily  occa- 
Issioned*  by  the  neglect  of  the  obstetrician,  who  draws  forth  the 
iplacenta  without  previously  securing  the  contraction  of  the 

Iiiuterus. 

It  is  not,  however, — to  the  credit  of  the  practitioner  be  it 
■|  lanentioned, — that  inversion  always  is  the  consequence  of  mis- 


I * It  has  been  almost  universally  supposed,  that  an  undue  force  applied  to  the  cord  for  the 
liMelivery  of  the  placenta,  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  accident;  but  in  this  we  differ  from 
l auch  authorities  as  have  adopted  the  opinion,  and  for  the  following  reasons:— first,  because 
Jlkhe  accident  has  occurred  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta;  secondly,  because  it  has  taken 
pj  ?blace,  when  no  such  force  has  been  applied ; but  the  caution  of  not  applying  too  much  force 
^ '■•<0  the  cord  for  wiUidrawing  of  the  placenta,  is  founded  upon  just  and  important  principles - 
» nince,  did  the  disposition  to  inversion  exist,  and  this  mass  be  attached  to  the  fundus,  it  would 
i Me  almost  certain  to  produce  it,  when  perhaps,  without  such  force,  the  woman  might  escape 
-rom  the  danger.  Dr.  Dewccn'  Midw{fcri/,  p.  5jl. 

i 
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iiianagemeiit  or  ignorance.  The  displacement  in  some  cases 
appears  to  be  produced  by  the  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  child  is  laid  hold  of  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world,  the 
length  of  its  cord,  perhaps  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches,  and 
the  practitioner  hastily  drawing  the  cord  from  the  maternal 
genitals,  and  this  without  respect  to  the  brevity  of  the  funis,  a 
pluck  at  the  placenta,  and  an  inversion  of  the  womb,  is  the  result. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  womb  is  inverted  by  the  falling  of  the 
foetus  from  the  uterus,  in  cases  when  the  pelvis  is  large,  and 
the  parts  are  lax  ; and  sometimes,  as  I suspect,  from  pressure  of 
the  intestines,  or  some  other  cause,  a depression  of  the  fundus 
uteri  is  spontaneously  produced,  without  blame  to  tbe  obstetrician, 
this  depression,  with  or  without  vehement  efforts,  like  the  partu- 
rient, proceeding  afterwards,  till  the  inversion  becomes  complete. 
Moreover,  in  spontaneous  depression  of  the  fundus,  the  abstraction 
of  the  placenta  may  complete  the  inversion,  and,  perhaps,  when 
the  placenta  is  drawn  down  with  great  gentleness,  the  accoucheur 
is  surprised  to  find,  that  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  descends  with  it. 


ERRORS  LIABEE  TO  BE  COMMITTED. 

The  principle  errors  which  you  are  apt  to  commit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  cases  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  are  the  following: — 
In  the  first  place,  you  may  produce  the  disease  in  the  way  I have 
explained,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  contraction  of  the  womb 
before  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  In  the  second  place,  neglect- 
ing to  examine  the  uterus  properly  after  delivery,  you  may  not 
discover  the  accident  till  a day  or  two  afterwards,  when  it  is  too 
late  10  reduce  it.  Thirdly,  where  the  womb  is  drawn  beyond 
the  external  parts,  not  recognizing  what  you  have  done,  you  may 
make  violent  efforts  to  pull  it  away,  as  if  it  were  some  tumour  that 
ought  to  be  removed ; or  you  may  rashly  have  recourse  to  some 
amputaiing  instrument,  the  patient  dying  in  consequence.*  Lastly, 


• The  inverted  womb  has  been  torn  off  witli  the  crotchet,  being  mistaken  for  a child’s  head. 
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iTiolence  in  your  attempts  at  reduction  is  another  error  which  you 
fcan  never  loo  often  caution  yourself  against. 


SECTION  LXII. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 


Ruptures  of  the  uterus*  or  vagina  are  not  of  very  uncommon 
ooccurrence  ; it  is  true,  that  they  are  not  usually  made  the  subject  of 
jfconversation,  because  those  who  have  Ihe  misfortune  to  occasion 
kideath  in  this  manner,  are  naturally  desirous  of  concealing  the  fact ; 
ilhut  from  what  I have  seen  myself,  and  from  what  I have  learned 
^Bn  conversing  with  my  obstetric  friends,  I am  persuaded  that  lace- 

( rations  of  the  womb  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  require, 
therefore, our  diligent  study,  both  in  regard  to  their  prevention  and 
Itlheir  cure. 


SYMPT03IS  ATTENDING  THESE  RUPTURES. 

AV^here  laceration  of  the  uterus+  is  about  to  occur,  premonitory 
hymptoms  are  not  always  observed,  and  yet  sometimes  a woman 
>6creams  out  she  has  the  cramp,  the  womb  giving  way  at  the  same 


Mour.  de  Med.,  tom.  xli.,  p,  40.  Wrisberg  relates  a case,  where  it  was  cut  off  by  the  midwife, 
klfho  had  inverted  it.  Osiander  relates  a case,  where  the  midwife  pulied  down  the  uterus  and 
Jiilacenta,  and  cut  them  both  away.  Bartholin  mentions  an  instance,  where  the  inverted  womb 
Mas  tom  away,  and  found  under  the  bed  of  tlie  dead  patient.  Mem.  Acad,  de  Sciences,  \1S2. 
pOr,  Burns. 

: • Rupture  of  the  uteras  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  gestation.  Laceration  of  the 
Juterus  and  vagina  generally  occur  together,  for  notwithstanding  the  uterus  alone  sometimes 
jiuffers,  tile  accident  more  generally  happens  at,  or  near  the  union  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the 
pagina,  thus  both  parts  are  included  in  the  laceration.  Ed. 

+ When  a laceration  happens  during  the  pains  of  labour,  the  following  symptoms  usually 
sccur:  viz.  a sense  of  something  giving  way  internally;  preceded  by  a very  severe  pain,  gene- 
1 lally  described  as  a cramp ; a sensation  of  great  languor  and  debility ; a speedy,  sometimes  an 
M instantaneous  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; a vomiting  of  a brownish  or  coffee- 
4 coloured  fluid;  a very  quick,  weak,  fluttering  pulse;  a cold  sweat;  great  difficulty  of 
4 wreathing;  .and  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  labour  pains.  Dr.  Merriman's  Sj/nopsis. 
I rth  edit.,  p.  113. 
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moment.*  Sometimes  she  complains  of  a pain  very  different  from 
the  parturient  pains,  and  this  pain  may  be  felt  for  a quarter  or  half 
an  hour  before  the  laceration  takes  place.  If  the  skin  was  laid 
hold  of,  say  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  and  then  distended  till  it 
was  on  the  point  of  disruption,  great  pain  would  be  experienced; 
so  it  may  be  where  the  uterus  is  on  the  eve  of  giving  way  ; a great 
pain,  premonitory  of  the  rent,  may  be  produced.  From  what 
I have  seen  of  these  cases,  however,  1 deem  it  right  to  remark, 
that  the  precursory  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic ; 
and  this  renders  it  very  difficult  to  have  recourse  to  any  effectual 
measures,  of  the  preventive  kind,  especially,  when  the  laceration 
is  produced,  not  by  the  hand,  but  spontaneously.  When  laceration 
of  the  womb  takes  place,  I have  been  told  that  a rending  noise 
has  been  heard,  and  perhaps  the  patient  exclaims,  that  something 
has  yielded,  and  then  the  countenance  falls,  the  stomach  vomits, 
the  extremities  become  cold,  the  pulse  rises  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  in  a minute ; the  pains,  perhaps, 
become  small,  weak,  and  irregular;  in  a word,  death  seems  to  have 
already  seized  upon  its  victim.  Alarmed  by  these  unexpected  symp- 
toms, where  the  woman  seemed  to  be  doing  very  well  previously, 
you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  through  the  abdominal 
coverings,  you  distinctly  feel  the  child,  and  its  different  members, 
lying  out  of  the  womb  among  the  viscera.  In  these  cases,  the 
effect  on  the  child’s  head  varies.  More  generally,  this  part  recedes, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the  examiner, 
if  dexterity  be  wanting ; sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  lodging 
above  the  brim,  where  it  may  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger, 
like  a float  in  water, very  moveable  under  the  touch;  and  sometimes, 


» In  a case  detailed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  bead  of  the  child  was  resting  on  the  perineum, 
wlien  the  lady,  who  had  been  subject  to  cramp,  uttered  a violent  cry,  and  the  head  receded. 
The  child  was  delivered,  but  the  patient  died.  Mr.  Goldson’s  patient  complaiued  of 
cramp  in  the  leg,  in  the  intervals  of  the  labour-pains^  and  in  the  instant  when  the  rupture 
liappeued,  she  exclaimed,  “ the  cramp  ! ” Dr.  Munro’s  patient  was  sitting  in  a chair,  when 
she  suddenly  screamed,  and  the  uterus  was  lacerated;  she  was  not  delivered,  but  died  on  the 
fourtli  day.  Dr.  Burns'  Miilwifeiy,  ‘jlh  edit.,  p.  490. 
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I lastly,  being  impacted  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  so  that  it  neither 
rrecedes  nor  advances,  but  remains  immoveable,  as  in  cases  of  incar- 
(ceration,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  rupture  had  occurred, 
lln  rare  cases,  the  child  is  expelled,  notwithstanding  the  rupture  ; 
Ithe  laceration  probably  resulting  from  the  very  pain  by  which  the 
Ihirth  is  completed.* *  The  haemorrhage  attending,  varies  according  to 
tthe  seat  of  rupture.+  When  the  lacerations  are  in  the  sides  of  the 
i uterus,  the  bleeding  is  more  copious,  because  the  larger  vessels  arc 
tthere  ; hut  if,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  laceration  is  of  the 
ffront  or  hack  of  the  uterus,  the  bleeding  is  more  sparing,  of  a few 
counces  only : indeed,  the  extent  of  the  wound  considered,  it  is 
rreally  surprising  that  more  bleeding  is  not  experienced.  It  must  he 
rrecollected,  however,  that  it  is  not  by  incision,  hut  by  laceration, 
tthat  the  parts  are  laid  open,  and  the  same  in  principle  holds  of 
(lother  parts  of  the  body,  for  when  the  arm  is  torn  from  the  shoulder, 
Ihut  little  haemorrhagy  occurs. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  LACERATION. 

There  are  two  grand  causes  to  which  lacerations  of  the  uterus 
rmay  be  ascribed, and  the  one  is  continued  resistance  to  the  passing 
oof  the  foetus ; and  the  other  is  obstetric  violence,  whether  of  in- 
sstruments  or  the  hand.  That  spontaneous  lacerations  of  the  uterus 
I itmay  occur  when  the  foetus  lies  unfavourably,  or  the  pelvis  is  con- 


• One  case  of  this  kind  I saw  behind  Guy’s  Hospital,  tlie  woman  died  a few  hours  after- 

*wards ; other  cases  are  on  record.  Dr.  Blumlell. 

I have  known  two  cases  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  uterus  was  ruptured  by  the  very 
f«ffort  which  expelled  the  child.  Dr.  Denman. 

t When  a laceration  occurs,  any  part  of  the  genitals  may  yield  from  the  perineum  upwards 
l:to  the  fundus,  but  more  generally  it  is  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  the  contiguous  portion 
■!of  the  vagina  opposite  the  symphysis  pubis  or  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Most  of  these 
Wacerations  are  transverse:  longitudinal  rents  are  rare.  One  case  I have  myself  seen  in 
■which  the  womb  was  torn  longitudinally,  where  it  unites  with  the  broad  ligament  in  such  a 
J omanner,  that  when  past  through  the  rent,  the  fingers  lay  interposed  between  the  folds  of  the 
I ‘peritoneum.  Dr.  mundell. 
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traded,  or  when  from  other  causes,  the  hirth  is  powerfully  . 

' 

obstructed,  is  a point  now  established  beyond  all  controversy.  1 

Subordinate  cases  of  laceration  there  are,  also,  nor  should  these 
he  forgotten.*  The  linea  ilco  pectinea  of  the  pelvis  is  sometimes 
so  sharp,  that  the  finger  may  almost  receive  a wound  from  it,  and  > 
a bearing  on  this  may,  perhaps,  dispose  to  rupture  of  the  uterus.  , 
Attenuation!-  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus  may  also  occasion  || 
laceration,  some  parts  of  the  womb  not  being  thicker  than  brown  ^ 
paper,  while  others  are  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  Irregular  con-  s 
tractions  of  the  fibres  of  the  womb  are  said  to  occasion  rupture.  ■. 
Falls|  also,  and  other  violences  may  he  productive  of  this  injury, 
thus  the  passage  of  a carriage-wheel  over  the  abdomen  of  pregnant  » 
women,  is  very  likely  to  occasion  it.  The  hand  of  the  obstetrician 
may  sometimes  tear  the  genitals,  although  no  extraordinary  foice  p 
has  been  employed.  VThile,  however,  you  bear  in  mind  these  less 
frequent  agents,  remember  that  the  two  most  frequent  causes  • 
to  which  these  accidents  are  to  be  ascribed,  are  the  culpable  vio-  • 
lence  of  the  accoucheur,  or  the  continual  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  child,  and  to  these,  therefore,  the  mind  ouglit  to  bo  steadily  f 
directed,  whether  in  the  preternatural  labours  or  the  laborious.  '■ 

* 

.« 

RULES  FOR  MANAGEMENT.  •* 

The  management  of  these  cases,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  ^ 


• La  Motte  believed  that  the  struggles  of  the  child  wore  capable  of  producing  tliis  accident^ 
In  this  opinion,  he  has  been  followed  by  Leveret  and  Cranta,  and  even  by  some  late  writers. 
But  as  Baudelocque  truly  observes, thechild  is  passive  in  these  cases,  and  as  a further  contra- 
diction to  La  Motte’s  opinion,  the  uterus  has  given  way  after  the  death  of  the  child.  Dr. 
Dewees'  Compendious  System. 

t Salmathus  considers  a thinness  of  the  uterus,  as  a predisposing  cause  of  rupture;  and 
Dr.  Ross  (Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  277)  relates  a case,  where  it  seemed  to  have  the 
effect,  the  womb  not  being  above  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  tearing  like  paper. 
Dr.  Burns'  Midwifery.  Sth  edit.  p.  492. 

t Sometimes  the  uterus  seems  to  be  disposed  to  this  accident,  by  a fall  or  bruise.  Reidlinns 
relates  one  instance  of  this.  Behling,  Steidle,  and  Perfect,  furnish  us  each  with  another. 
Ibid. 
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1 management,* *  may  be  given  in  few  words:  if  the  child  have  been 
t thrown  into  the  world,  the  accoucheur  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
I treat  the  j)atient  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery : 
IJ  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  it  may  not  hereafter  he  found, 
it  that  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  in  some  cases,  is  advisable,  hut  at 
Ijpresent  the  operation  is,  I conceive,  unjustifiable.  If,  again,  dis- 
jiruption  occurring,  the  head  of  the  child  is  incarcerated  among  the 
jlhones,  so  as  to  remain  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  though  the  body  lies 
Ifforth  through  the  rupture,  you  may  then,  properly  enough,  apply 
jja  pair  of  forceps ; in  this  way  superseding  the  necessity  of  the 
jeoperation  of  turning.  When  lacerations  of  the  womb  occur,  how- 
jeever,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  child  enters  the  peritoneal 
jssac,  the  placenta  immediately  following  it,  the  womb  emptying 
iitsclf  as  effectually  as  when  it  expels  the  ovum  through  the  pelvis. 
.Now,  by  examination,  this  ventral  lodgement  of  the  foetus  is  easily 
jmiade  out,  and  when  ascertained,  it  then  becomes  your  office  to 
jrremove  the  coat,  to  raise  the  sleeve  of  your  shirt,  to  lubricate  the 
iMiand,  and  to  carry  it  resolutely,  but  gently  and  steadily  along  the 
pagina,  and  through  the  ruptured  opening,  so  as  to  enter  the 
iccavity  of  the  peritoneum,  lay  hold  of  the  feet,  and  bring  away  the 
jcffiild  by  the  operation  of  turning.  Beware  of  grasping  the  iiites- 
jttines  and  pulling  them  down  along  with  the  feet.  Provided  no 
, jtnjury  he  inflicted  on  the  mother,  the  sooner  the  operation  of 

■ |curning  is  commenced  and  completed  the  better,  because  if  the 
bbhild  is  left  long  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  it  perishes  there,  in  conse- 

■ puence  of  a suspension  of  the  function  of  the  placenta,  which  lies 

! Cases  of  ruptured  uterus,  in  the  early  mouths  of  prepnuncy,  from  falls  and  blows  are  re- 
ioorded  in  Phil.  Traus.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  131;  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.,  1709;  Jour.  Med.,  17S0;  Burns’ 

I Midwifery,  p.  640-1;  Journ.  Med.,  vols.  v.  and  vi. ; Med.  Corns.,  vol.  ii.;  Dublin  Medical 
a ffrans.  1S30,  vol.  i.,  new  series.  Dr.  Ryan's  Manual.  3rd  edit.,  p.  441. 

• Different  opinions  have  been  held  respecting  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  Some  have 
^ ddvised  the  performance  of  the  Cssariau  operation;  AMsery  per  vias  naU,ralcs  and 
isithers  leave  the  case  to  nature.  We  have  instances  of  all  these  methods  being  successful- 
5,  .ut,  delivery,  by  turning  the  child,  or  otherwise,  has  advantages  over  the  other  modes-  and 
|rertaiuly  ought,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  to  be  resorted  to.  Dr.  Burns’ Mulwiferu 

II  nth  edit.,  n.  4<V1. 
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detached  among  the  intestines ; bat  if  the  fcetus  is  removed 
promptly,  there  is  a reasonable  hope  that  it  may  be  abstracted 
alive ; and,  if  no  violence  be  employed,  promptitude  of  delivery 
may  also  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  The  child  taken 
away,  the  placenta  is  to  be  abstracted  also,  the  operator  being 
very  careful  not  to  leave  any  part  of  it  behind  ; and  in  this 
abstraction  great  care  must  be  taken  that  you  do  not  draw 
down  any  other  parts,  together  with  the  afterbirth,  and  more 
especially  the  intestines.  Let  the  mind  in  these  dreadful  emei- 
gencies  be  kept  tranquil  and  unshaken  ; unless  you  are  undisturbed 
and  settled  steadily  upon  obstetric  principles,  you  are  unfit  to  act. 
If  you  are  unequal  to  the  duty,  give  up  the  management  of  the 
case  altogether,  and  send  for  further  assistance.  Do  not  mislead 
yourselves  with  a notion,  that  these  cases  arc  desperate,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  matters  little  what  is  done  by  the  patient.  One* 
recovery  I have  myself  witnessed,  and  there  arc  others  on 

rccord.t 


TREATMENT  WHEN  DELIVERY  IS  IMPRACTICABLE. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  where  the  fmtus  is  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  cannot  be  reached,  the  child  being  inaccessible  in 


• A woman,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  had  a contraction  of  the  pelvis.  I was 
called  in,  in  consequence  of  collapse  of  the  strength,  and  when  I examined,  I found  the  child 
lying  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  distinct  from  the  uterus,  the  aperture  of  which  was  contracted,  and 
I found  further  a large  transverse  rent  opposite  to  the  bladder.  Well,  in  this  case,  agreeab  y 
to  the  rule,  I determined  to  turn,  and  for  this  purpose  introducing  my  hand  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  I perceived  the  intestines,  felt  the  beat  of  the  large  abdominal  arteries,  touched  tbe  edge 
of  the  liver,  and  ultimately  reaching  the  feet  of  the  child,  I withdrew  it  by  the  operation  of 
turning,  subsequently  abstracting  the  placenta  and  membranes,  the  woman  recovering  in  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  About  8ve  years  after  the  recovery,  I saw  her,  not  so  vigorous  a 
before  the  accident,  but  nevertheless  tolerably  well.  On  very  careful  examination  at  this 
time,  the  os  uteri  was  found  to  present  the  natural  characters,  and  not  a vestige  of  a cicatrl^ 
was  discoverable  in  the  vagina  any  where,  above  or  below ; the  rupture,  therefore,  had  been 
above,  in  the  uterus  itself.  When,  in  this  case,  my  hand  was  introduced  to  turn  the  f<e  S 
the  womb,  large  as  a child’s  head,  was  felt  lying  upon  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  abov 
and  behind  the  rent.  Dr.  Blundell. 

t See  Dr.  Me  Keever  on  L.-icerations  of  the  Womb  and  Vagina,  1S21 : and  other  works. 
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cconsequence  of  contraction  of  the  aperture?  Why,  if  there  seemed 
't(to  be  a disposition  to  rally  a little,  I should  feel  inclined  to  try 
ippalliatives  if  these  were  indicated,  and  I should  leave  the  patient 
nmainly  to  her  natural  resources.  When  the  foetus  remains  among 
tthe  viscera,  recovery  is  not  impossible ; becoming  converted  into 
bbone,  it  may  lie  inert  in  the  peritoneal  sac  for  twenty,  thirty,  or 
/(forty  years  afterwards*  ; or  be  otherwise  got  rid  of. 

But  what  if  the  child  should  escape  into  the  peritoneal  sac  ? 
jind  if,  further,  the  symptoms,  being  most  alarming,  there  should 
,iij)pear  to  be  no  hope  for  the  woman  in  her  natural  resources  ? 
^Why,  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  for  sober  consideration,  whether 
_|tt  might  not  be  adviseable  to  have  recourse  to  abdominal  incision, 
jmrovided  the  patient  would  heartily  assent.  That  such  mode  of 
proceeding  is  not  altogether  without  hope,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Bar- 
jeow’s  case.t  That  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  with  or  without  rup- 

I • In  the  Museum  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  is  an  ossification  of  this  kind,  pre- 
^ rented,  I think,  by  Dr.  Cheston;  and  from  the  history  of  it  which  he  used  to  give  to  Dr. 
. iHaighton,  I am  persuaded  it  was  produced  in  this  manner.  After  smart  labour  in  this  case, 
I khc  presentation  receded;  the  chiid  left  the  womb  by  rupture,  lodging  either  among  the  in- 
eestines  or  between  the  peritoneal  covering  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus,  and 
phe  woman  lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards,  this  foetus,  as  shown  by  dissection,  be- 
icoming  converted  into  bone.  Dr.  Blundell. 

^ Astruc  quotes  a case  where  the  child  remained  in  the  uterus  for  thirty-five  years.  I.ir.v, 
f^kap.  iv. 

In  another  case,  the  midwife  felt  the  child’s  head,  but  after  a severe  pain  it  disappeared, 
innd  the  woman  complained  only  of  a weight  in  the  belly.  It  was  expelled  by  .abscess! 
^ ilflist.  de  Ui  Hociete  de  Med.  tom.  l,p.  3SS. 

! In  Dr.  Bayles’s  case,  the  child  was  retained  twenty  years.  Phil.  Trans.  No.  139,  p.  997. 

. In  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  case,  the  child  was  discharged  by  the  navel.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ixii. 

rsj.  1000. 

1 ; Bromfield’s  patient  did  not  get  rid  of  the  child,  but  she  lived  for  many  years,  and  after  her 
EMeath  the  rent  was  visible.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  G96. 

B In  Dr.  Syms’ patient,  the  process  for  expelling  the  child  by  abscess  was  in  a favourable 
’ r;rain,wheii,by  imprudent  exertion,  fatal  inllammation  was  excited.  Med.  Facts,  vol.  T,p.  159 

1;  Le  Dran  relates  an  instance  where  the  uterus  was  ruptured  on  the  21rd  of  April  • on  the 
; -:3th  of  May  the  placenta  was  expelled;  on  the  16th  a tumour  was  formed  at  the  linca  alba 
'•Which  was  opened,  and  a child  extracted.  The  woman  recovered.  Obs.  tom.  2,  ob.  92.  41] 
,^  hese  cases  are  noticed  in  Dr.  Burns'  Principles  <\f  Midwifery, pp.  491,  496. 

J t A robust  country-woman,  becoming  with  child  after  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  was  found  to 
g'leso  contracted  and  distorted  at  the  time  of  delivery,  that  the  abstraction  of  the  fodusbrthe 


7,  7, 
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ture,  might  be  of  service,  is  a question  which  our  better  knowledge 
of  abdominal  surgery  may  ultimately  prove. 

termination  of  THESE  CASES. 

The  termination  of  these  cases  of  laceration  is  various.  The 
patient  may  sink  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  five  or  ten,  for|^ 
example;  or  she  may  survive  for  one  or  two,  gradually  and  ulti- 
mately sinking,  or  rallying  beyond  expectation;  or,  lastly,  she 
may  become  the  subject  of  various  cachectic  symptoms,  and  recover 
at  the  end  of  a few  weeks.  All  this  I have  myself  seen.  Death 
is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  dreadful  injuries.  Tn 
repeated  instances  the  woman  has  recovered. 

Examining  the  parts  after  death,  when  lacerations  have  been 
effected,  you  will  sometimes  find  the  child  lying  among  the  viscera 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and,  generally  a quantity  of  blood,  from 
a few  ounces  to  a pint  or  more,  is  lodging  in  tbe  low'cr  part  of  Uie 
abdominal  cavity  and  the  pelvis.  Appearances  of  inflammation 
about  the  intestines  sometimes  manifesting  themselves.if  the  woman 
have  lived  long  under  the  disease.  Burns  says,  that  in  all  cases 
which  he  has  examined,  he  has  noted  more  or  less  the  inflammatory 
characteristics. 


natural  passages  was  impossible.  Parturition  coming  on,  a dexterous  and  intrepid  surgeo, 
Mr.  Barlow,  of  Blackburn,  determined  after  due  preliminaries,  to  deliver  bjr  abdomi 
incision.  For  this  purpose,  she  was  placed  on  a table,  and  when  tbe  abdomen  was  laid  open, 

the  tons  appeared  to  lie  behind  a thin  membrane,  probably  the  peritoneal  covering  of  tb 

uterus,  the  muscular  substance  alone  having  given  way.  Mr.  Barlow  divWed  the  membran. 
and  removed  the  fetus,  which  was  dead ; and  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  woman  wa^ 
well  enough  to  engage  in  her  domestic  concerns.  To  me  it  appears  to  ave  J ' 
rupture  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus  without  rupture  of  the  uterine  per  t 
the  patient  recovering,  after  delivery  by  abdominal  incision.  Does  success,  m 
belong  to  an  anomaly  or  a general  principle  ? Dr.  Blundell. 
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I SECTION  LXIII, 

1 DELIVERY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MOTHER. 


When  a woman  dies  during  gestation  or  labour,  either  from 
Occident  or  other  causes,  you  are  not  to  suppose,  that  as  soon  as 
lae  life  of  the  mother  becomes  extinguished,  the  life  of  the  foetus 
!i  extinguished  also  ; for  it  is  a well-ascertained  fact,  that  children 
(iill  continue  to  live  in  utero  for  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour, 
ffter  the  maternal  circulation  is  stopped. 


DURATION  OF  THE  FffiTAL  LIFE. 

When  the  death  of  the  mother  creeps  on  her  gradually,  whether 
oom  bleedings  or  other  causes,  the  chance  of  saving  the  child  by 
^rmoval  from  the  body  of  its  deceased  parent,  is  exceedingly 
biall ; nor  is  it  unlikely  in  these  cases,  that  the  foetus  dies  before 

Ki  parent;  but  where  the  death  of  the  mother  occurs  in  conse- 
tence  of  apoplexy,  or  some  sudden  accident  incident  to  the  most 
kjorous  health,  the  probability  that  the  foetus  may  survive  the 
bjther  is  much  greater.  What  may  be  the  longest  time  that  the 
liild  may  continue  to  live  in  the  liquor  amnii,  after  the  circulation 
' I the  mother  is  stopped,  is  a very  interesting  problem,  well  de- 
rrving  of  your  consideration. 

IlFacts,  however,  are  not  wanting,  which  may  encourage  us  to 
I'pe,  that  the  child,  within  the  body  of  its  deceased  parent, 
iiy  live  even  for  a considerable  time.* 

1 

I — 

To  Mr.  Moseley  I am  indebted  for  the  history  of  a heifer  which,  in  the  end  of  its  preg- 
jircy,  died  in  consequence  of  some  accident  in  a farm  yard;  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
J t r afterwards  it  was  flayed  and  emboweiied,  during  which  operation  it  was  observed,  that 
» »te  was  some  littie  motion  in  the  uterus;  this  ied  to  closer  inspection,  when,  on  laying 
Q n the  abdomen  and  uterus,  the  calf  was  taken  out  in  a state  of  suspended  animation,  from 
? Ich,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  it  became  completely  resuscitated.  Thus,  then  Mr 
leley’s  statement,  which,  I trust,  is  to  he  relied  upon  in  all  its  parts,  furnishes  us  with  an 
•resting  example  of  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  fmtus  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
f rthe  vitality  of  the  parent  was  become  extinct.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a foetus  is  still-born,  and  in  that 
condition  it  may  remain  dead,  to  appearance,  for  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  minutes,  or  even  for  a longer  time  than  this.  Now,  while 
it  is  in  this  still  condition,  there  is  no  obvious  respiration  or  circu- 
lation, yet  nevertheless,  though  it  is  in  a state  very  neaily  ap- 
proximated to  that  of  a person  after  death,  it  is  now  and  then 

very  unexpectedly  resuscitated.* 

Now  if  a foetus  lies  in  this  way  after  birth,  apparently  dead  for 
an  hour,  to  be  resuscitated,  however,  by  artificial  respiration,  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a foetus  might  remain 
equally  long  in  iitero,  without,  however,  getting  beyond  the  reach 
of  resuscitation  ; if  by  the  Caesarian  operation,  or  otherwise,  it 
could  be  brought  forth,  so  as  to  secure  a trial  of  the  remedies 
which  I shall  presently  enumerate.  To  be  short,  then,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  facts  and  knowledge,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
if  a child  be  taken  out  of  the  uterus  within  half  an  ho^r  or  an 
hour  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  more  especially  if  the 
mother  have  perished  by  a sudden  and  violent  death,  that  the  life 
of  that  child  may  be  preserved.t 


• I have  myself  resuscitated  a child  that  had  been  lying  in  this  state  without 
«igns  of  active  life,  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  together ; and  Mr.  Tomk.ns  o . ^ 

s!!!.ersetshire,  gave  me  a case  in  which  a fcntus,  after  lying  st.ll  for  more  than  , 

measured  by  the  watch,  was  nevertheless  resuscitated  by  the  ’ " 

Mr.  Tomkins  is  a very  accurate  observer,  I can  rely  on  his  statement  w.th  more  than  crag. 

- zi:z 

■M.  ...  i...  M ... 

,1..  II...  I...  I..  PI...S  -.“I  “ 

wards.  This  poor  creature  was  brought  into  the  Hospital,  and  Mr.  ^reen,  who  cha 
be  going  round  at  the  time,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Ciesanan 
performed.  I was  accordingly  sent  for  to  give  a little  obstetric 

hirteen  minutes  from  the  last  respiration  of  the  deceased  the  abdomen  was  Uul  p , 

the  child  was  taken  out.  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  last  resp.ratmn.  T e lun^ 

• flated  bv  means  of  the  tracheal  pipe,  my  principal  resort,  the  warm  bath  a 

I-  .nil  lnDereevera...  in  ■ .1 

::,:r  rar;.C”r...isp»-  « 
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i Should  you  be  called,  then,  to  a case  in  which  the  parent  had 
I ssuddenly  died  but  a short  time  before,  it  is  then  highly  pro- 
I Ibable  that  the  foetus  is  alive ; and  should  motion  be  perceived  in 
I tthe  abdomen  there  can  then  be  no  further  doubt,  and  of  course 
rremoval  must  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberation. 

MODES  OF  REMOVING  THE  CHILD. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  the 
cchild,  may  be  taken  away ; the  one  is  by  making  an  opening  into 
tthe  abdomen  with  a razor,  or  any  other  convenient  instrument, 
tthis  method,  on  the  whole,  being  the  shortest  and  the  best ; the 
|iother  turns  on  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
|aind  the  abstraction  of  the  foetus  by  the  operation  of  turning. 
^TThis  operation  may  be  easily  performed  here,  as  the  passages  may 
|b‘)e  dilated  with  more  force  and  celerity,  provided  the  mother  be 
Irreally  and  thoroughly  dead ; though  even  in  these  cases,  such  is 
fumy  strong  dislike  to  obstetric  violence,  that  I would  not  employ  a 
Ij {greater  degree  of  elfort  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
s^jifet  the  foetus  away,  ^rte  non  vi.  And  here  let  me  observe, 
llhat  it  is  only  when  the  woman  is  dead  beyond  all  doubt  and  con- 
j rroversy,  that  deliveries  in  these  wretched  cases  ought,  I conceive, 
i’x)r  one  moment  to  be  thought  of.  Who  that  has  a heart  of  flesh 
|ua  his  bosom,  could  coolly  sit  down  in  a real  case  to  argue  for  the 
I odvantage  to  be  derived  to  the  foetus  from  the  performance  of  the 
l.jJaesarian  incisions,  before  the  maternal  life  is  totally  and  beyond 
|J11  doubt  extinct?  Who  that  has  a heart  of  flesh  in  his  bosom, 

IMoould  have  firmness  sufficient  to  perform  his  operations  under  such 
Sidrcumstances  ? Who  could  look  on  the  dying  eyes  of  his  patient, 
I'ithout  suffering  the  knife  to  drop  from  his  hand  ? Who  would 
iiimself  like  to  be  disturbed  in  such  a moment  ? As  long  as  men 
ire  surgeons,  surely  surgeons  may  continue  to  be  men  ; and  while 
loey  make  it  their  duty  to  subject  their  feelings  to  their  reason 
I oubtless  it  is  still  their  duty  to  act  under  that  moderated  influence 
Iff  the  feelings  which  gives  the  last  finish  to  the  manly  character. 
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SECTION  LXIV. 


EXTRA-UTERIKE  PREGNANCY. 


Ill  general,  when  women  conceive,  the  ovum  takes  place,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  in  the  uterine  cavity,  but  sometimes  it  lodges  in  the 
peritoneal  sac,  and  far  more  frequently  in  the  fallopian  tube,  or  the 
ovary.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  extra-uterine  gestation . 
divided  into  three  varieties,  the  tubal,  the  ovarian,  and  the  ventral, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  ovum.  To  these  three  varieties 
may  be  added  a fourth,  first  shown  me  by  Dr.  Ramsbotbam,  the 
younger,  the  utero-tubular,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  foetus 
lodges  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  tube.* 


I 


I 


VENTRAL  PREGNANCY. 


I have  myself  seen  a foetus,  on  the  whole  not  imperfectly  formed,  | 
about  the  size  of  six  or  seven  months,  and  which  was  taken  from) 
the  body  of  a boy,  where  it  lay  in  a sack,  in  communication  with  j 
the  child’s  duodenum,  the  boy  being  pregnant.  It  being,  there- J 
fore,  not  impossible  for  a foetus  to  form  within  the  body  of  a male, 
in  such  a situation  too,  1 cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  advanced 
by  some,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a foetus  should  form  in 
women  within  the  peritoneal  sac  among  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  probability  is,  that  this  accident  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence;  and  I think  with  Dr.  Merriman,  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  tliose  cases  that  have  been  looked  upon 
as  ventral  pregnancy,  have,  in  reality,  been  cases  of  rupture,  the 
case  having  been  mistaken  for  ventral  pregnancy,  in  consequence 


. Dr.  Bre.chet  also  speaks  of  a fourth  species  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Graviditas  in  uteri  substantia.  In  this  kin.l,  the  ovum  is  enclosed  .n  the  parenchy  • 
,he  uterus  Itself,  excepting  that  a cyst  separates  it  from  the  substance  con- 

cise. in  the  instance  of  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  organic  textures.  A 
aiders  to  have  been  recorded  on  good  authority,  and  relates  a case  h.mself.  Medteo-Chnu 

Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  3t. 
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. lof  tlie  discovery  of  the  ovum  after  death  among  the  abdominal 
ijvviscera,  the  rent  in  the  womb  being  overlooked.  * 

^ Cases  of  ventral  pregnancy  being  rare,  I personally  know  nothing 
: oof  the  symptoms  ; but  it  is  said  that,  in  those  cases,  the  placenta 
ij»and  foetus  form,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ijmnaternal  viscera,  enlarging  wherever  the  placenta  chances  to 
^ aadhere.  + 


OVARIAN  PREGNANCY. 


' When  patients  die,  the  victims  of  ovarian  pregnancy,  a disease 
ij  which  is  far  more  common,  we  sometimes  find  a great  deal  of  blood 
ieeffused  among  the  viscera,  with  a foetus,  perhaps,  not  bigger  than 
Itthe  thumb,  and  an  ovary  laid  open  by  laceration.  More  generally, 
ijbhowever,  in  these  cases,  the  ovary  becomes  as  large  as  the  uterus, 
fisit  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  when  it  is 
|lifound  to  contain  a full-sized  foetus,  with  a placenta  often  remark- 
|aible  for  its  tenuity,  or  this  foetus  becomes  putrid,  and  is  contained 
i||rn  a sort  of  abscess,  where  its  softer  parts  gradually  disappear,  or, 
jii.n  the  course  of  years,  it  is  transmuted  into  fat  or  bone.;}; 

l| 

I 

’i  TUBULAR  PREGNANCY. 


I 


I When  tubular  pregnancy  has  been  the  cause  of  death,  it  rarely 
|tiaappens  that  the  fallopian  tube  becomes  as  large  as  in  the  ovarian 

I 


• As  yet,  no  facts  have  been  advanced,  which  satisfactorily  substantiate  the  occurrence  of 

(I Jv.bdominal  gestation;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  those  cases  which  are  termed 

Jil 

thbdominal  or  ventral  pregnancies,  the  fcctus  does  not  exist  in  the  belly  from  the  commence. 
■ineut  of  utero-gestatiou,  but  escapes  into  the  cavKy  of  the  abdomen  from  the  uterus,  either  by 
‘Ulceration  or  laceration  of  its  parietes.  Dr.  Conquest's  Outlines. 

t A singular  case  is  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  wherein  the  placenta  was  found  in  the 
‘Dterus,  while  the  footus  lay  in  the  tube.  Med.  Obserr.  aiid  Iitqui.,  vol.  iii.  p.  341. 

t Ovarian  is  much  more  rare  than  tubal  pregnancy,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  ovarium 
^acquires  a great  size.  It  either  bursts  early,  or  inflammation  and  abscess  takes  place;  or  tlie 
sfietus  dies,  and  is  converted  into  a confused  mass,  or  it  excites  dropsy  of  the  ovarium. 
t'Dr.  Burns'  Principles,  8th  edit.  p.  241. 
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pregnancy.  I have  never  seen  any  case  ot  tubular  pregnancy,  in 
which  the  tube  was  of  great  size  ; more  generally  this  canal  en- 
lar«^es  to  about  the  size  of  a small  fist,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a 
pullett’s  egg  only,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  gestation,  say  in  the 
second  or  third  month,  this  cyst  bursting  open,  the  child  escapes 
into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  the  woman  suddenly  perishes  by  an 
internal  limmorrhagy.*  Many  women,  I have  little  doubt,  die  in 
this  way,  but  being  buried  without  examination,  the  real  cause  of 
their  death  is  never  ascertained.  Three  or  four  tubal  gestations  of 
this  kind  have  taken  place  within  the  circle  of  my  own  obstetric 
acquaintance,  whence  I infer,  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  rare. 


STATE  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  THESE  PREGNANCIES. 

In  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  the  state  of  the  womb  varies  some- 
what, but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  generally  becomes  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  in  its  virgin  condition.  In  some  cases,  the  tunica 
decidua  is  found  to  form  in  its  cavity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  feetus  were  there  ; this,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant.t 

SYMPTOMS  ATTENDING  EXTRA-UTEKINE  PREGNANCY* 

When  extra-uterine  pregnancy  occurs,  whether  of  the  ovarian, 
tubular,  or  perhaps  of  the  ventral  t kind,  the  symptoms  by  which  it 
is  marked  are  not  always  very  intelligible  in  the  earlier  months, 
whence  it  is  not  improbable,  should  you  meet  with  a case  of  this 


• From  several  instances  on  record,  particularly  tl.e  one  related  by  Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tube  goes  on  enlarging  for  nine  months,  and  acquires  a size  nearly  equal  to  t e 
gravid  uterus,  at  the  same  period  of  gestation. 

t Mr.  Langstaff,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  morbid  anatomy,  examined  a case  m 

which  there  was  no  well-foimed  tunica  decidua,  and  I have  myself  seen  two  tubal  cases,  m 
which  the  decidua  was  wanting;  while,  in  a third  case  which  I saw,  where  the  patient  died 
between  the  second  and  third  month,  the  tunica  decidua  being  very  distinctly  produced  ■ 

the  uterus.  Dr.  BluiuletU  . 

X In  ventral  hernia,  the  motions  of  the  child  are  felt  more  freely  than  in  the  others,  and  if 

shape  is  readily  distinguished  through  the  abdominal  integuments.  Dr.  Buriia. 
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|kkiiid,  that  you  may  not  recognize  it  till  after  the  decease  of  the 
[ipatient.  In  the  early  months  of  extra-uterine  gestation,  say  in  the 
^ tfirst,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  month,  the  woman  believes 
I lihersclf  to  be  pregnant,  for  she  observes  all  the  ordinary  signs,  but 
jtthe  characters  are  so  obscure,  that  it  may  not  be  very  easily  recog- 
iinised  ; but  if  the  woman,  after  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  be  seized 
Twith  severe,  but  anomalous  pains  and  spasms  of  the  abdomen, 
jttogetber  with  fits  of  fainting  and  collapse,  you  may  always  suspect 
ieextra-uterine  fcetation.  In  ovarian  pregnancy,  too,  and  more 
jicertainly  in  the  tubal,  there  is  a great  deal  of  anomalous  tenderness 
lEand  pain  and  spasm,  which  is  referred  to  one  or  other  side  of  the 
jaabdomen,  its  lower  part  more  especially  ; and  after  these  symptoms 
llhave  continued  for  some  time,  suddenly  perhaps,  the  patient  is 
jsseized  with  a fit  of  collapse,  under  which  she  sinks,  and  this,  per- 
jlhaps,  not  always  in  consequence  of  abdominal  hsemorrhagy. 

; When  the  full  pains  of  parturition  come  on  about  the  ninth 
j(or  tenth  month,  then  there  is  a fair  cause  for  suspecting  that  the 
!|pregnancy  is  extra-uterine.  The  woman,  up  to  this  moment, 
ilhas  believed  herself  to  be  pregnant  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  now 
jishe  supposes  herself  to  be  in  labour : if  you  at  once  examine  the 
jiabdomen,  you  find  it  much  of  the  usual  form,  its  enlargement, 
jlhowever,  tending  laterally  ; but  if  you  empty  the  bladder,  and 
'imake  a careful  examination  through  the  abdominial  coverings, 

■ ;you  may,  at  least  sometimes,  distinctly  feel  the  fundus  of  the 
1 uterus,  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  large  as  after  recent  de- 
|1  livery  ; and  if  you  can  do  this,  why  then  there  is  a good  proof  that 
the  foetus  is  not  there;  moreover,  if  you  can  slide  one  or  two 
fingers  along  the  neck  of  the  womb,  after  the  decidua  comes  away, 
and  if  you  thus  insert  your  fingers  into  the  uterus,  you  may  thus 
clearly  ascertain  the  absence  of  the  foetus  ; so  that,  by  examining 
the  uterus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tunica  decidua,  by  feeling 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  by  finding 
that  the  woman  has  all  the  pains  of  delivery,  you  obtain  pretty 
I decisive  characteristics  that  the  pregnancy  is  extra  uterine.  Of 
i course,  if  inflammation  and  suppuration  form,  and  you  have  a dis- 
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charge  of  the  foetus  piece  by  piece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  case. 
The  only  difficultv  of  detecting  it  will  be  while  the  inflammation 
is  going  on,  and  before  the  discharge  of  the  foetus  ; a difficulty  of 
less  importance,  because,  while  the  inflammation  is  proceeding,  it 
must  be  treated  on  general  medical  principles. 


PROLONGATION  OF  THE  ORDINARY  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION. 

Gestation  advancing  to  the  latter  months,*  in  the  ovarian  preg- 
nancy more  especially,  the  case  may  still  remain  obscure ; the 
patient  believes  herself  to  be  pregnant,  but  perhaps  she  exceeds 
the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  proceeding,  perhaps,  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  months,  before  any  very  conspicuous  changes 
occur.  After  the  full  terra  of  gestation  is  passed  away,  however, 
it  may  be  she  is  seized,  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  with 
pains  very  like  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  that  she  fancies  herself  in 
labour ; under  these  pains,  in  some  cases  very  slight,  and  in  others 
very  severe,  there  comes  away  a little  blood,  and  if  the  tunica  de- 
cidua is  formed  it  is  expelled  also,  but  of  course  no  part  of  the 
foetus,  this  not  being  contained  within  the  uterine  cavity.  If,  then, 
the  practitioner  examines  carefully  at  this  time,  he  finds  that  the 
tunica  decidua  is  expelled  alone,  and  inserting  a finger  or  two  into 
the  uterus,  easily  searched  in  this  manner,  he  finds  it  cnlaiged  and 
opened  a little,  but  without  the  v'estige  of  a child  there.  These 
abortive  attemps  at  parturition,  usually  I believe,  cease  in  a few 
weeks ; but  in  some  cases,  and  one  of  analogous  kind  which  I 
myself  saw,  the  patient  may  suffer  in  this  way  for  years.t 


• The  extraction  of  extra-uterine  footation  in  the  ninth  month,  has  been  seidom  observed. 
Instances  are  recorded,  however,  of  its  arrival  at  the  full  period,  by  Haller,  Baudelocque, 
Leroux,  and  Galli.  Dr.  Ryan's  Midwifery.  3rd  ediL,  p.  iii. 

+ The  woman  to  whom  I allude,  a native  of  Aberdeen,  was  anxious  to  have  a sort  of 
Cmsarian  operation  performed,  that  she  might  either  get  rid  of  her  pains  or  her  life,  and  she 
came  to  London  for  that  purpose,  the  surgeons  of  Aberdeen,  as  slie  said,  having  refused,  and 
very  properly  refused,  to  perform  the  operation  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed.  Her  sufferings  had  been  protracted,  and  dreadful  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  she  had 
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DIFFERENT  TER.MINATION  OF  THESE  CASES. 

Before  the  parturient  efforts  occur,  or  after  these  symptoms  arc 

I gradually  worn  away,  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  an 
■ iinflammation  in  the  cyst  where  the  foetus  is;  this  giving  rise  to 
ittenderness,pains,  and  stabbings,  adhesions,  suppurations,  and  absorp- 
jttions  ; and  under  these  operations  the  cyst  opens  on  the  abdominal 
{i surface,  or  less  desirably  into  the  vagina  or  rectum,  and,  morsel 
jlby  morsel,  the  foetus  may  be  expelled.  In  other  cases,  instead  of 
1 1 terminating  in  this  manner,  the  extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  brought 

I I to  its  close  in  a way  very  different ; nor  is  this  the  least  interesting, 
jlln  this  termination  of  the  disease,  the  ovum  lies  inert  within  the 
ji  abdomen  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  yeai’s,  or  longer;  and  during 
1 1 this  time,  as  observed  before,  it  becomes  gradually  changed  into  a 
1 1 bony,  or  sebaceous  substance,  occasioning  the  patient  little  further 
iiinconvenience  than  that  which  arises  from  its  bulk  and  weight, 
il  In  this  state  of  the  genitals  another  impregnation  may,  I believe, 
j I occur. 

1 

TREATMENT  OF  EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  extra-uterine  pregnancies 
i ! are  rather  matters  of  curiosity  than  the  subject  of  much  active  treat- 
; ment.  If,  in  the  earlier  months,  the  woman  have  spasmodic  or  inflam- 
i matory  pains,  you  must  treat  them  on  general  principles.  I have 
nothing  peculiar  to  recommend  for  them ; they  are,  however,  both 
I (severe  and  dangerous.  If  you  suspect  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
' you  ought  to  mention  to  the  friends  the  chance  of  sudden  death  from 
internal  bleedings  ; and  should  that  occur,  this  previous  intimation 
to  the  friends  may,  with  reason,  tend  to  preserve  their  confidence  in 
your  skill  and  knowledge.  If  in  the  end  of  gestation  a great  deal  of 


< taken  a razor,  and  attempted  to  perform  the  operation  herself,  and  she  showed  me  the 
^ Bear.  Ut,  Blundell. 

t 
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parturient  effort  occur,  and  the  wound  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
hut  the  tunica  decidua,  and  the  abdomen  is  as  large  as  in  a 
pregnancy  of  nine  months,  and  the  woman  have  exhibited  pre- 
viously all  the  indications  of  pregnancy,  there  can  be  little,  if  any 
doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  anodynes  and  opium 
ought  to  be  administered.  In  such  cases,  too,  it  might  come  to  be 
a consideration,  whether  a sort  of  Caesarian  operation  ought  to  be 
performed,  or,  at  least,  whether  an  opening  should  be  made  into 
tbe  abdomen  to  take  out  tbe  child.*  On  the  whole,  however, 
considering  the  danger  of  the  incisions  and  the  risk  of  a fatal 
bleeding  internally,  when  the  extra-uterine  placenta  is  taken  away, 
abdominal  incision  seems  to  promise  but  very  little  success,  and, 
therefore,  I should  he  averse  to  try  it.  If  the  foetus,  piece  by  piece, 
is  coming  away  from  the  abdomen,  the  best  office  which  you  can 
render  the  patient  is,  nothing  forbidding,  to  enlarge  tbe  opening, 
and  to  take  out  any  parts  you  can  without  violence.  Sometimes 
the  discharge  of  the  foetus  occupies  many  months,  or  some  years, 
and  during  all  that  time,  the  patient  is  kept  in  a state  of  cachexia, 
though,  in  some  cases,  I believe  she  is  relieved  in  a few  months. 
Now,  if,  by  dilating  prudently,  the  orifice  of  the  cyst,  and  re- 
moving the  bones  with  the  forceps,  or  otherwise,  you  can  accelerate 
the  evacuation  and  shorten  this  period,  you  may  render  the  patient 
a very  effectual  service. + 


• After  the  most  minute  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  ventral  foctation,  M.  M. 
Capuron,  Desormeaux,  Gardien,  Velpeau,  and  various  French  writers,  are  advocates  for  gas- 
trotomy  after  the  seventh  month.  They  argue,  that  the  woman  must  either  be  lost  hy  hffimor- 
rhage,  from  the  bursting  of  the  foetal  sac,  or  by  inflammation,  and  that  the  infant  is  also  sacri- 
ficed. They  hold  the  operation  as  safe  as  hysterotomy,  and  Capuron  asserts,  that  it  has  been 
crowned  with  success,  but  he  has  not  recorded  any  instance  in  which  the  operation  has  been 


rerformed.  Dr.  Ryan’s  Midwifery,  3rd  edit.  p.  445. 

t Instances,  more  or  less  interesting,  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  with  their  different  histories 
ind  treatment  maybe  consulted  in  various  works.  Bonet,sess.  III.  xxi.  67.;Herst,  opss.  1.131. 
[I.  521;  Barthol.  Hist.  An.  VI.  92;  ess.  III.  250;  Fulp.  IV.xi..;  Bayle,  Bromfield,  Copping, 
rtiddleton,Gierar,MarIey,Simon,Winthorp,  Phil.  Trans.;  Gemmil,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  336; 
iing,441;  Chainoux,  Jour.  Mid.  XXXIX.;  Langiir.xLi.;  Thibault,Rec.  p6r.  I.  368;  Dcben- 
lam.  Phil.  Trans.  1751-92;  Young,  Edin.  Phys.  Ess.  II.  273;  Morgagni,  Ess.  48,  n.  42;  Bard, 
Ued.Obs.and  Inq.  II.  369;  Kelly,  III.  44;  Hay,  341;  Haller,  M.  Ac.  Par.  1773;  T.  Be  , 


SECTION  LXV, 


» LATTER  GESTATION  AND  LABOUR  WITH  INFLAMMATION,  ETC. 

j Having  discussed  the  various  points  connected  with  the  process 
i of  delivery,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  touch  on  the  diseases  and 
ji  I other  circumstances  attending  the  parturient  state,  that  I should  not 
t omit  to  mention  two  other  points  worthy  your  consideration. 

; INFLAMMATIONS  IN  THE  END  OF  PREGNANCY. 

; . In  the  end  of  pregnancy,  you  will  sometimes  find  inflammations 

I taking  place  in  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  head,  more  especially  of 
ji  I the  thorax  and  abdomen.  If  those  inflammations  are  unattended 
h’with  any  extraordinary  symptoms,  which  probably  they  will  be, 
{ you  should  treat  them  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
i,  an  inflammation  in  which  there  is  no  pregnancy;  because,  though 
j it  may  be  true,  your  remedies,  and  more  especially  large  bleedings 
(!  or  purgings,  may  not  altogether  suit  the  pregnant  condition,  yet, 
] nevertheless,  where  you  have  inflammation  of  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
).  men,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  inflammation  should  be 
(i  I subdued.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  where  there  is  an 
i inflammation  going  forward,  and  where  a great  deal  of  blood  is 
i taken  away,  not  very  uncommonly  miscarriages  and  floodings 


i Mid.  Com.  Ed.  II.  72;  Percival,  77;  Smith,  V.3U;  Walther  Geschichte,  i,  Berl.  1779; 
I 1 Fitzgerald,  Dune.  Med.  Com.  VIIJ.  329;  Bland,  XI.  334;  Maclarty,  XVIJ.  491;  Gerson, 
i;  Brobachtung,  9,  Hamb.  1794,  Lit.  Obs.  II.  15;  Cammel,  Lond.  Med,  Jour.  V.  S9G ; Moyle, 
t VI.  52;  D.  Jacob,  VIIJ.  147;  Underwood,  320;  Baynbam,  Med.  Facts,  I.  73;  Turnbull, 
'i  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  HI.  17G;  Meaze,  IV.  342;  A.  FothergilI,VI.  107;  Gordon,  Dune.  Med.  Com. 
’ XVllJ.  323;  Wilson,  Dune.  Ann.  1797,817;  1799,401;  Forrester,  1798,  379;  Goodsir,  1902, 
’■  412;  Clarke,  Grivel,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.  II.  19;  Anderson,  II.  ISO;  Coley,  VI.  50;  Blizard, 

1 Ed.  Trans.  V.  18;  Lallemand,  Nouv.  Journ.  Trans.  II.  320;  Tncker,  Med.  and  Pby.  Jour, 
i XXIX. 448;  Blanchi,  De  Nat.  in  Hum.  Corp.  Vit.  Morb.  Gener.  p.  IGG;  Mounsey,  Phil, 
''  'Trans,  xlv.  131;  Firn.  ixi.  121;  Langstaff,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vij.  437;  Sabatier,  Med . 
1'  Oper.  Tom.  t.  313;  Bushell,  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  June  1824  ; Perfect,  Cases,  vol.  u.  164 ; Ac. 
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occur  ; iior  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  tliat  daring  the  abstraction  of  the 
placenta  and  the  membranes,  further  and  large  quantities  of  blood 
may  be  discharged  from  the  uterus,  which,  with  the  previous  vene- 
section, may  sink  the  patient,  at  least,  unless  transfusion  be  inter- 
posed. Three  cases  of  inflammation  in  the  end  of  pregnancy  I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  ; two  of  those  cases  did  very  well,  and  in 
the  third,  in  which  the  inflammation  supervened  but  a short  time 
before  delivery,  the  inflammatory  action  was  completely  subdued, 
but  in  a few  days  afterwards  parturition  commenced,  a good  deal 
of  blood  was  lost,  and  ultimately,  as  my  informant  tells  me,  the 
lady  sunk. 

INFLAMMATION  IN  CON.TUNCT10N  WITH  DELIVERY. 

You  will  sometimes  find,  what  1 have  seen  myself,  an  inflam- 
mation concurrent  with  parturition  ; perhaps  inflammation  begins 
with  delivery,  or  it  may  supervene  after  the  process  is  begun. 
When  delivery  is  coming  on,  and  there  is  inflammation  in  the 
abdomen,  if  you  do  not  perceive  that  the  abdominal  inflammation 
is  aggravated  by  the  labour,  meddlesome  midwifery  being  bad, 
I would  not  have  you  to  interfere.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
if  it  is  clearly  obvious  that  the  labour  is  hurrying  the  inflammatory 
action,  then  the  more  promptly  the  delivery  is  terminated  the 
better.  Tf  the  head  is  within  the  reach  of  instruments,  you  may 
endeavour  to  accelerate  the  delivery  by  the  use  of  the  lever  or 
the  forceps,  or,  in  some  rarer  cases,  by  the  perforator  ; or,  if  the 
head  is  above  the  brim,  then  that  undesirable  operation  of  turning 
must  be  adopted,  and  by  it  the  foetus  may  be  brought  away. 


FEVER  IN  THE  END  OF  PREGNANCY. 

When  fever  occurs  in  the  end  of  pregnancy,  if  the  attack  be 
severe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  may 
take  place;  and  for  this  accident,  therefore,  you  ought  to  be 
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) ppreparcd.  So  long,  however,  as  there  are  no  peculiar  obstetric 
issyniptoms  occurring,  so  long  it  is  unnecessary  you  should  interfere  ; 
! aand  even  if  the  delivery  should  supervene,  I think  the  process 
Loought  to  he  conducted  on  the  general  principles  of  midwifery. 
I If  need  scarcely  repeat  what  I have  so  often  asserted,  I mean,  that 
|:aa  meddlesome  midw'ifery  is  had,  and  this  being  admitted,  it  follows 
||tlhat,  in  these  cases  of  fever,  the  mere  concurrence  of  the  disease 
jjffivith  the  end  of  gestation,  is,  in  itself,  no  valid  argument  why  you 
jiihould  interpose.  Should  there  be  a concurrence  of  any  other 
urgent  symptom,  which  delivery  alone  can  relieve,  then  assist  if 
r^iou  please,  provided  you  can  assist  with  safety ; hut,  remember, 
that  fever  alone  will  not  justify  your  interference. 

FF.VER  DURING  LABOURS. 

If  fever  concur  with  parturition,  in  the  general,  I believe,  the 
aabour  will  proceed  well  enough,  though  it  may  frequently  linger, 

I the  pains  not  being  so  frequent  and  powerful.  If  floodings  super- 
rene,  or  other  dangerous  symptoms,  you  may  then  assist  artificially, 
laelping  with  your  instruments,  the  lever,  forceps,  or  perforator,  or 
uurning  the  foetus,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; but 
ff,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labour  lingers,  and  no  symptom  of 
1 ranger  concur,  then,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  already  laid  down, 
rou  had  better  trust  to  the  natural  efforts,  of  which  you  are  never 
laastily  to  despair.  If  the  fever  be  infectious,  and  it  becomes 
accessary  to  turn  the  child,  some  precaution  becomes  necessary. 

! friend  of  mine  being  engaged  in  turning  a child,  in  a case  where 
|ihe  mother  laboured  under  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind ; he  to  all 
jpppearance  caught  the  disease  from  his  patient,  and  it  had  very 
f jcearly  cost  him  his  life.  If  a woman  is  labouring  under  the 
i Measles,  for  instance,  or  the  scarlet  fever,  and  you  have  not  been 

(secured  by  a previous  attack,  it  becomes  necessary  that  you  be  upon 
>x)ur  guard  ; I think  you  would  be  doing  but  justice  to  yourselves 
|:ind  your  friends,  were  you  to  send  for  a practitioner  who  has  had 

! 

I 
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those  affections  already,  because,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  valuablelives 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  ; if,  however,  it  become  your  duty  to  act, 
of  course  you  must,  at  all  risks,  never  retreating  from  your  post ; 
fall  we  all  must  sooner  or  later,  nor  can  we  fall  better  than  in  the 
ranks.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  have 
the  patient  lifted  on  to  another  bed ; or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  steaming  vapour,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
raise  the  patient  a little,  and  to  spread  out  two  or  three  blankets 
beneath  her,  before  you  begin  your  operations.  The  prognosis,  in 
these  cases,  is  not  favourable. 


END  OF  PART  IV. 
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il  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC Y. 

PART  V. 

;ffter-management  of  the  puerperal  state,  etc. 

ftlBR.^CING  THE  AFTER-3IAN.\GEMENT  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE  ; 
|1THE  DISEASES  OF  PUERPERAL  WO.MEN  ; AND  STRICTURES  oj 
i^THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 


; Women,  after  their  delivery  in  the  general,  do  perfectly  well, 
iHiough  no  attentions  are  paid  to  them ; and  where  the  constitu- 
nn  IS  good,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  extraordinary,  I 
fiieve  the  less  they  are  interfered  with  the  better.  Although, 
iss  position  holds  good  in  the  general,  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
I tt  after  parturition,  women  are  sometimes  affected  with  some 
ijUie  most  dreadful  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
ijiss  being  the  case,  I shall  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of 
jhse  subjects  ; commencing  with  the  management  of  the  puer- 
|>al  state  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient,  on  the  whole,  is 
j>3vering  in  the  most  favourable  manner  ; then  pass  through  the 
! eases  of  the  puerperal  woman  ; and  conclude  with  some  slight 
• laments  on  some  of  the  diseases  of  infants. 


i 


I SECTION  I. 

I after-sianagement  of  the  puerperal  state. 

idlthough  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt,  that  the  majority  of 
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puerperal  women  would  do  perfectly  well,  even  though  they  were 
subjected  to  no  peculiar  rule  of  discipline  ; yet,  as  it  is  certain 
that  women  become  more  susceptible  of  disease  after  parturition 
has  taken  place,  a particular  method  of  treatment  is  usually 
prescribed  even  for  the  healthiest  and  most  robust. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

Immediately  after  parturition  has  been  completed,  if  you  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  laceration  of  the  perineum  has  occurred, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  examine  this  part  :*  but  if, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  labour,  the  rigidity  of  the  softer 
organs,  the  largeness  of  the  child,  the  unfavourable  position  of 
the  head,  the  use  of  instruments,  or  other  considerations,  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  more  or  less  laceration  of  the  perineum 
has  taken  place,  a very  convenient  time  of  satisfying  the  mind 
upon  this  point,  is  the  moment  after  the  child  has  come  into  the 
world.  Neglecting  to  make  your  examination  at  this  time,  you 
may,  perhaps,  meet  with  symptoms,  which  lead  you  to  suspect 
laceration  ; and  disliking  to  examine  the  parts  a day  or  two  after 
delivery,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  patient,  your  mind  may  be  kept 
in  a state  of  suspense  and  distraction,  of  all  others  the  most  un- 
pleasing to  the  feelings.  When  lacerations  occur,  you  may  always 
know  it  by  the  touch, allowance  being  made  for  the  narrowing  that 
takes  place  after  the  transverse  distention  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  child’s  head.  If  you  still  doubt,  you  may  inspect ; nor  is  is  it 
necessary,  in  doing  this,  to  occasion  much  exposure  of  the  person. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  PATIENT  FROM  COLD. 

I know  not  whether  the  opinion  of  women  is  well  grounded  or 


• Dr.  Burns  and  others,  recommend,  that  in  all  cases,  immediately  after  the  placenta  n 
expelled,  the  finger  ought  to  he  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  ascertain  that  the  perineum  or 
recto-vaginal  septum  be  not  torn,  and  that  the  uterus  be  not  inverted.  Principlei  if 
wij'ery,  8th  F.dit.  p.  600. 
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miot,  but  their  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  catch  cold  in 
ithe  uterus,  and  parts  contiguous,  alter  delivery.  Such  an  opinion 
[iprevailing,  it  is  proper  that  the  softer  parts  should  be  immediately 
|rclothed.  In  performing  this  office,  you  take  a napkin  dry  and 
jproperly  aired  by  the  nurse,  and  fold  it  into  an  oblong  form,  and 
tthe  woman  lying  on  her  left  side,  you  place  the  napkin  over  the 
ppubis,  carrying  it  up  in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to  cover  the 
ggenitals.  A second  napkin  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  you 
ipass  between  the  bed  and  the  hip  below,  afterwards  carrying  it 
i nipwards,  so  as  to  fold  it  over  the  hip  above  ; and,  then,  taking  a 
(third  napkin,  you  lay  it  over  the  hips  above,  afterwards  carrying 
iit  beneath  the  under  hip.  By  the  application  of  these  three 
nnapkins,  the  centre  of  the  person  may  he  kept  very  secure,  so  that 
tthe  patient  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  blood  and  water, 
aand  other  moisture,  that  may  lie  about  her  person,  the  access  of 
tthe  cold  air  being  also  intercepted. 


COMPRESSION  OP  THE  ABDOMEN. 

In  all  cases,  where  there  has  been  a large  child,  or  a plurality 
lof  children,  or  where,  from  other  causes,  there  has  been  sudden 
aand  great  collapse  of  the  abdomen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  com- 
rpress  the  abdomen  with  a broad  bandage,*  so  as  to  give  an 
aagreeable  support  to  the  muscles,  the  woman  feeling,  after 
(Idelivery,  as  if  she  was  falling  into  pieces.  This  practice,  which 


• Some  persons  have  the  bandage  applied  loosely  during  labour,  and  gradually  tightened 
ias  the  process  advances;  but  this  is  an  antiquated  and  useless  practice,  as  the  majority  of 
■women  are  delivered  without  it.  The  bandage  is  userul  after  delivery,  and  ought  to  be  five  or 
ii*  yards  in  iengtii,  and  one  quarter  of  a yard  in  breadth;  so  that  it  may  be  brought  several 
itimcs  round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  once  between  the  limbs,  so  as  to  keep  it 
properly  over  the  hypogastrium.  Unless  this  precaiiticn  is  observed,  it  usually  slips  above 
tthe  uterus,  and  becomes  a ligature,  serving  no  useful  purpose,  but  the  contrary.  It  must  not 
the  applied  too  tightly,  as  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  produced  apoplexy.  When  the  ab- 
'domen  is  flaccid  and  prominent,  a soft  pad  or  cushion,  or  two)  folded  napkins,  will  be  placed 
■with  advantage  over  the  hypogastrium,  and  under  the  first  turn  of  the  roller.  Dr.  Ryan't 
^Midwifery,  3rd  edit.  p.  617. 
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should  certainly  be  adopted  on  all  occasions,  when  there  is  an  un- 
usual collapse  of  the  abdomen,  may,  I think,  be  followed  with 
advantage  in  most  instances  ; and  I am  now  accustomed  to  apply  a 
broad  bandage  of  calico,  or  a towel,  round  the  clothes  externally, 
so  as  to  comprise  the  abdomen,  and  give  it  support.  Before  the 
patient  takes  her  place  on  the  bed,  for  the  purposes  of  delivery,  it 
is  better,  perhaps,  that  this  bandage  should  be  put  on ; should 
you,  however,  delay  its  application  till  the  delivery  is  completed, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  you  ought  not  to  raise 
your  patient  to  the  sedentary  posture.  In  these  cases,  she  ought  to 
lie  almost  still ; and  when  the  bandage  is  to  be  passed,  the  operator 
may  glide  his  arm  beneath  her  person,  so  that  the  hand  appears 
on  the  other  side  *,  when,  grasping  the  end  of  the  bandage,  he 
easily  draws  it  forth  ; afterwards  adjusting  and  fixing  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  necessary  support  to  the  parts.  For  this  office,  Mr. 
Gaitskell’s  bandage  is  well  adapted.* 


• Directions ^or  applying  Mr.  GaitskeWs  Obstetrical  Bandage, 

This  bandage  is  applicable  to  four  different  periods  of  parturition. 

1st.  The  Eighth  Month  <if  Pregnancy.  At  this  period,  the  abdomen  is  often  peudnlous, 
particularly  in  fat  women,  and  those  who  have  borne  many  children.  The  over-stretching  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  destroys  their  tone,  and  lessens  the  elasticity  of  the  integuments, 
which  produces  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  many  uncomfortable  feelings.  These  are 
greatly  relieved  hy  the  application  of  the  bandage,  which  should  be  placed  under  the  linen, 
and  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  loins. 

andly.  At  the  Commencement  qf  iMbour.  lu  this  instance,  the  bandage  should  he 
applied  exterior  to  the  clothes,  and  tiet^  on  the  right  side  of  dhe  abdomen,  the  patieut  lying 
on  her  left.  It  can  be  applied  with  more  facility  in  the  erect  position  of  the  trunk. 

The  pressure  must  be  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patieut,  as  the  integuments  and 
fascia  are  in  some  cases  exijuisitely  tender. 

When  the  membranes  are  broken,  and  the  waters  discharged,  the  second  row  of  tapes  must 
be  tied;  by  these  means,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
enlarged  uterus,  which,  embracing  it,  furnishes  several  additional  points  of  support : this  en- 
ables that  organ  to  act  with  more  energy  in  propelling  and  expelling  the  ftetus. 

Sdly.  After  the  Foetus  is  expelled.  Tbe  third  row  of  tapes  must  now  be  employed  to  lessen 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  compress  the  uterus.  At  this  period  it  is  most  essentially  useful,  by 
facilitating  the  action  of  that  organ  in  detaching  and  expelling  the  placenta. 

4thly.  After  the  E.rpulsion  of  the  Placesita.  Many  a woman,  after  an  easy  labour,  ai‘* 
early  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  is  subjected  to  an  atonic  state  of  the  uterus,  followed  by  in- 
ternal flooding  aud  death,  though  there  is  no  external  appearance  of  haemorrhage. 

* In  this  way  I have  known  five  instances  of  sudden  death;  the  os  tincrn  closely  contracted, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  distended  with  fluid  and  coagulated  blocd.  This  was  not  sus 
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EXHIBITION  OF  CORDIALS. 

After  most  deliveries,  aiul  especially  tliose  where  there  has  been 
:ia  good  deal  of  exertion,  the  patient  is  liable  to  feel  very  exhausted 
;iand  weary.  Now  this  exhaustion,  more  especially  felt  immediately 
(on  the  birth  of  the  child,  may  he  relieved  by  the  administration 
(of  some  cordial ; say,  for  instance,  of  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful 
lof  brandy,  rum,  or  Geneva,  diluted  with  five  or  six  of  warm 
\water,  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg  being  added  to  flavor  the 
(draught;  it  warms  the  stomach,  and  exhilarates  the  siiirits;  and, 
iin  general,  the  administration  of  it  gives  no  dis.satisfaction  to  the 
) patient. 

I NECESSITY  OF  THE  RECUMBENT  POSITION. 

i Where  alarming  floodings  have  taken  place,  a great  deal  of  blood 
i Ibeing  lost,  in  general  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  the  woman 
•strictly  to  one  position  f\*r  twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  nor  ought  she  need- 
llessly  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  lest  further  flooding  or  collapse  should 
j (ensue.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  and  such  I am  now  considering, 
1 (after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  it  is 
1 (enough  for  the  patient  to  lie  in  one  position  for  three  quarters  of 
i(an  hour  or  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  uurse  may  wash  and 


[pecteil,  till  discovered  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  proper  application  of  the  bandage 
I (completely  prevents  this  misfortune.  Another  good  effect  is  that  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the 
1 I abdominal  muscles,  and  improving  the  personal  figure. 

I The  utility  of  the  bandage  would  be  increased,  if,  before  it  is  put  on,  a small  pillow  were 
■ rplaced  on  the  abdomen,  previously  to  drawing  the  tapes.  Mr.  Gaitskell,  whose  experience 
khas  been  almost  unlimited,  says  that,  out  of  seven  thousand  cases  of  midwifery,  occurring  in 
khis  practice  during  the  iast  forty-five  years,  he  cannot  recollect  a single  instance  of  fatal 
uterine  haemorrhage.  Before  he  constructed  this  bandage,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  employing  a smali  table  napkin.  But  the  bandage  in  ciuestion  is  more  extensive  in  its 
• application,  while  it  is  extremely  simple;  as  it  is  applied  at  Uie  very  commencement  of 
( labour,  and  follows  it  through  all  its  different  stages. 

a The  bandage  is  made  by  a poor  deformed  young  woman,  a Miss  Grierson,  No.  fi,  Bedford 
i Place,  Deptford  Lower  Road,  and  costs  but  four  shillings.  It  will  last  a female  for  life, 
j (Dr.  Blundell. 
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diess  the  child,  and  set  the  room  in  order.  After  reposing  in 
this  manner,  she  is  to  be  put  into  bed  and  though  I believe  that 
our  women  after  delivery  might  often  rise  and  walk  with  impunity, 
like  those  of  barbarous  nations,  nevertheless,  in  such  exertion, 
there  would  be  no  small  danger,  in  many  instances,  for  the  womb 
might  descend  ; and  I have  myself  seen  a woman  perish  under  a 
flooding  induced  by  rising  to  the  erect  position.  Before  delivery, 
therefore,  the  bed  should  be  arranged ; and,  then,  after  the  birth 
of  the  child  and  its  placenta,  provided  the  nurse  thoroughly  under- 
stand her  duties,  the  patient  may  be  deposited  in  it  with  very 
little  disturbance,  and  it  can  seldom  be  necessary,  or  proj)cr, 
to  raise  her  to  the  erect  posture. 


WATCH  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

Since  it  has  repeatedly  happened,  that  within  the  first  hour 
after  delivery,  women  have  been  carried  off  very  unexpectedly, 
sometimes  by  internal  bleeding,  and  more  frequently  by  discharges 
of  blood  externally,  I should  recommend  you,  more  especially  if 
you  are  beginning  your  practice,  to  remain  in  an  adjoining  chamber 
till  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  seeing  her  afterwards  before  you 
quit  her  apartments,  for  accidents  may  occur.  Fatal  cases  are  not 
common  ; but  their  occurrence  is  suflBciently  frequent  to  give  value 
and  importance  to  the  rule  which  I have  just  prescribed.  Although 
after  delivery,  in  country  practice  especially,  the  vast  majority  of 


• It  may  be  asked,  is  every  woman  to  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  may  be  delivered  ? M’e 

say,  no — this“  puttin'^  to  bed”  must  be  governed  by  the  following:  circumstances:— first,  ifthe 

patient  be  very  much  exhausted  by  the  severity  of  the  labour,  or  by  a previous  flooding, 
or  any  other  circumstance  that  may  render  her  very  feeble  and  faint,  she  must  not  be 
removed  until  she  recovers  some  of  her  spent  strength,  should  this  require  several  hours; 
second,  should  she  from  her  exertions  during  labour,  or  the  heat  of  the  weather,  be  in  a per- 
spiration,  she  should  not  be  disturbed  until  this  has  gone  off  entirely;  third,  should  there  be 
too  great  a di.scharj^e  or  flooding,  the  patient  must  not  be  moved,  until  this  is  much  dirainrsbed 
or  stopped.  But  If  neither  of  these  conditions  present  themselves,  we  always  direct  this  to  be 
done  immediately,  as  we  are  persuaded  they  bear  it  better,  than  if  suffered  to  remain  anytime 
wUIiout.  Dr.  Dcwiet'  Cowptndious  196. 
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ijwvomen  will  certainly  do  well ; let  it  not  be  lorgotten,  however, 
jtthat  in  some  anomalous  cases,*  women  sometimes  die  very  un- 
j i«xpectedly;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  wise,  particularly  when  you 
j aare  beginning  your  practice,  to  remain  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 

■ aand  to  pay  your  farewell  visit  when  the  patient  is  in  bed.  Finding 
: tthe  women  in  her  bed,  you  may  satisfy  yourselves  whether  tlie 
) Ibandage  or  the  safeguard  as  it  is  called,  has  been  brought  to 
; aa  due  degree  of  tension.  I should  observe  further,  that,  on  see- 
i iing  the  patient,  if  there  has  been  the  least  proneness  to  flooding, 
lyou  should  more  especially,  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
! Ithe  bleeding.  In  the  general,  you  are  told  that  no  discharge  is 
[Ifelt;  and  when  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  abdomen,  anxious  to 
1 (satisfy  yourselves  of  the  fact,  you  find  the  uterus  contracted, 

? land,  on  compression  with  the  hand,  you  do  not  find  that  blood 
iis  urged  away.  Sometimes,  however,  bleeding  really  occurs,  and 
] I danger  may  attend  it ; but  if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  in- 
ternal haemorrhage,  you  may  distinguish  it  by  coldness,  weakness, 

! faintness,  and  by  the  gushing  forth  of  the  blood,  when  you  press 
: forcibly  on  the  abdomen. 

EXHIBITION  OF  AN  ANODYNE. 

Seeing  the  patient  after  she  has  been  put  to  bed,  you  will  then 
; order  what  medicine  is  necessary  ; if  she  has  had  no  child  before, 
probably  she  will  have  no  pains ; hut  if  she  has  had  a large  family, 
she  may  have  very  violent  after-pains  ; and  for  these  you  may 
prescribe  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,+ 


' • The  daughter  of  one  of  mj  friends  was  delivered  by  an  excellent  practitioner,  who  left 

her  to  appearance  doing  well.  She  was  put  to  bed,  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  iiuittiug 
the  bouse,  alarming  symptoms  occurring,  he  hurried  to  the  bed  side,  and  within  the  compass 
! of  five  minutes  saw  her  dying  and  dead.  Dr.  Ulundell. 

I + We  often  find  patients  who  dare  not  use  opium  in  any  of  its  common  forms,  in  conse- 
quence of  Us  disagreeable  after-effects;  such  as  severe  head-ache,  and  distressing  sickness  of 
I stomach.  These  consequences  are  very  often  entirely  prevented,  hy  mixing  the  laudanum 

' with  vinegar  instead  of  water,  or  using  the  acetated  tincture  of  opium,  or  black  drop. 

Dr.  Dcu'ces. 
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a draclim  or  two  of  syrup  of  red  poppies,  and  an  ounce  of  camphor 
mixture.  Of  these  draughts,  you  may  order  two  ; one  to  be  taken 
an  hour  after  you  quit  the  patient,  should  pain  urge,  and  one  to  be 
administered  an  hour  after  the  preceding,  should  the  former  fail  to 
relieve. 


ATTENTION  DURING  THE  EARLIER  WEEKS. 

Although  the  majority  of  women  do  very  well  after  parturition, 
and  particularly  in  country  places,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  arc  liable  to  some  very  formidable  diseases,  and  certainly  more 
frequently  so  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  middle  of  a dense  popu- 
lation ; hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  woman  during  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks.  When  you  have  practised  a short  time, 
you  will  find  there  is  a popular  opinion,  that  if  women  get  beyond 
the  ninth  day,  they  are  secure.  And  this  ])opular  opinion  is  not 
without  some  truth  for  its  foundation  ; for  almost  all  the  more  for- 
midable accidents  to  which  puerpeial  women  are  liable,  occur 
within  the  first  few  days  after  delivery  ; and,  therefore,  in  town 
jiractice  especially,  it  is  most  important  that  you  should  be  very 
attentive  to  your  patient  during  the  first  week  ; bring  her  safely 
through  the  first  week,  and  she  will  generally  do  well. 


ASCERTAIN  WHETHER  THERE  BE  ANY  , INCIPIENT  DISEASE. 

"Wnicn  you  are  visiting  a patient  after  deliveiy,  one  of  your  first 
objects  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  incipient 
disease  ; for  sometimes  the  bladder  is  getting  overloaded  with 
urine  ; or  the  bowels,  not  having  been  cleared  out  before  delivery, 
remain  constipated  ; or  inflammation  begins  in  the  peritoneum  ; or 
there  is  inflammation  in  the  breast,  phlegmasia  dolens,  fatal  cere- 
bral disease,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  you  find  your  patient  looking 
cheerful  and  well,  and  complaining  of  no  uneasiness  whatever,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  all  is  secure  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find 
something  banging  about  her,  and  preventing  her  getting  forward 
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in  the  usual  manner,  you  should  then  be  more  solicitous  in  your 
inquiries,  as  the  forming  of  disease  may  be  suspected.  In  those 
cases,  you  should  learn  whether  her  nerves  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed, or  whether  she  sleeps  badly,  for  sometimes  women  are 
liable  to  puerperal  irritability,  or  to  puerperal  mania.  Ascertain 
what  is  the  state  of  the  bowels;  sometimes  they  may  have  been 
consti|>ated  before  delivery,  and  may  remain  so  afterwards,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  like  that  of  puerperal  fever,  may  be  produced, 
all  which,  however,  readily  yields  to  purgatives.  Inquire,  again, 
resjiecting  the  after-pains  ; when  women  are  doing  very  well,  they 
usually  have  the  after-pains  slightly  ; but  if  the  puerperal  fever  is 
prevalent  at  the  time,  you  may  suspect  this  is  going  to  attack  your 
patient,  provided  these  pains  recur  with  unusual  severity,  and  you 
should,  therefore,  direct  your  inquiries  accordingly.  Women  them- 
selves are  anxious  about  the  lochia,  and  you  should,  therefore, 
inquire  how  this  is  going  on  ; if  it  is  moderately  copious,  all  is 
well ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suddenly  suppressed,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  other  bad  symptoms,  you  need  not  disturb  your- 
selves, but  you  ought  always  to  inquire  for  these  symptoms,  and  for 
the  symptoms  of  uterine  intlamraatioii  more  especially  ; for  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb  is  found  sometimes  to  occasion  the  suppression 
of  the  lochial  discharge. 

Into  the  state  of  the  bladder  you  should  not  neglect  to  inquire  ; 
the  woman  generally  passes  her  urine  well  enough,  but  sometimes 
she  does  not  pass  it  sufficiently,*  and  sometimes  one  or  two  pints, 
or  one  or  two  quarts,  may  accumulate,  although  the  urine  comes 
away  in  a copious  stream,  the  bladder  never  being  thoroughly  eva- 


• If  tbe  patient  have  not  made  water,  but  have  a desire  to  do  so,witliout  the  power,  a cloth 
dipped  in  warm  water,  and  wrung  pretty  dry,  should  be  applied  to  the  pubis.  If  this  fail, 
the  urine  may  often  be  voided,  if  the  uterus  be  gently  raised  a little,  with  the  linger,  or  the 
catheter  may  be  introduced. 

There  are  two  states,  in  which  we  are  very  solicitous  that  tlie  urine  may  be  voided*  the 
first  is,  when  the  patient  has  much  pain  in  the  lower  belly,  with  a desire  to  void  urine;  the 
second  is,  after  severe  or  instrumental  labour.  Dr.  Burns'  Principles. 
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cuated,  and  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  violent  spasms  and 
much  fever  may  be  produced,  so  that  the  bladder  is  in  danger  of 
bursting.  The  state  of  the  breast  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ; often 
the  breasts  are  enlarged,  hardened,  and  painful,  especially  on  the 
third  day,  reckoning  the  day  of  delivery  as  the  first;  and  if  a 
woman  have  had  abscesses  in  ber  breast,  you  should  watch  the 
bosom  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  If  puerperal  fever  be  pre- 
valent, of  course  you  will  inquire  whether  the  patient  have  symp- 
toms ot  this,  more  especially  on  the  second  or  third  day.  If  the 
labour  have  been  laborious,  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  use  instru- 
ments, inquire  whether  there  has  been  much  swelling  of  the  softer 
parts,  whether  the  urine  flow  freely,  whether  the  rectum  preserve 
its  retentive  power.  If  the  patient  have  risen,  which  she  usually 
does  about  the  fifth  day,  as  the  general  rule,  then  learn  from  her 
whether  she  has  any  symptoms  of  prolapsus  uteri,  a disease  to 
which  women,  who  have  had  large  families,  are  extremely  obnoxious. 
To  restore  the  uterus,  the  horizontal  posture  is  a great  help  ; and 
if  the  tendency  to  prolapsus  be  strong,  the  patient  ought  to  confine 
herself  to  the  horizontal  posture,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together,  as 
religiously  as  an  oriental  fanatic.  In  all  cases,  on  visiting  the 
patient,  after  delivery,  be  sure  to  count  the  pulse.  I will  not  say 
the  woman  is  always  in  danger  when  her  pulse  is  above  one  hundred, 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  you  ought  always  to  watch  her ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  pulse  is  below  one  hundred,  when  it  is 
ninety-five,  ninety,  eighty-five,  or  eighty,  in  the  minute,  you  may 
be  sure  that  she  is  safe  ; there  is  no  one  symptom  which  indicates 
disease  or  safety  so  neatly  and  clearly  as  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse. 


DIET  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

When  you  make  your  visit,  the  day  after  the  delivery,  you  will 
be  often  asked  what  diet  the  patient  should  employ.  Now,  during 
the  first  three  inflammatory  days,  and  till  the  period  of  the  milk- 
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fever*  is  passed  away,  it  is  best,  according  to  the  old  practice,  to 
keep  the  woman  on  very  low  diet,  consisting  of  grnel  or  arrow- 
root,  or  milk  and  water,  equal  parts. t There  are  very  few  cases 

of  very  delicate  women,  in  which  it  may  he  requisite  to  allow  heel- 
tea,  or  even  solid  food,  from  the  first  day,  hut  those  cases  are  to  he 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  x\fter  the  period  of 
milk-fever  is  away,  the  patient  may  be  gradually  brought  back 
again  to  her  usual  mode  of  living  ; beginning  with  heef-tea,  she 
may  then  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  white  meats,  chicken,  veal, 
fish,  afterwards  making  use  of  mutton,  beef,  and  stronger  food. 
Although  it  is  certainly  unwise,  and  especially  when  the  puerperal 
fever  is  epidemic,  to  bring  the  woman  too  rapidly  forward  as  to 
her  food,  yet  I am  persuaded  we  may  sometimes  err  in  not  giving 
enough,  and  especially  where  the  woman  is  giving  milk  to  support 
the  child.  With  respect  to  the  beverage,  it  may  consist  of  milk 
and  water,  or  toast  and  water,  or  weak  black  tea,  before  the  period 
of  milk-fever ; hut  after  the  period  of  milk-fever  is  passed,  a more 
stimulant  beverage  may  be  used,  not,  however,  unless  symptoms 
seem  to  require  it. 


EXHIBITION  OF  .MEDICINES. 

When  the  patient  is,  on  the  whole,  doing  well,  there  is  little 
need  of  having  recourse  to  medicine  ; hut  should  the  patient  be 


• During  the  latter  end  of  gestation,  milk  is  generally  secreted  in  a small  quantity  in  the 
breasts,  and  sometimes  it  even  runs  from  the  nipples.  After  delivery,  the  secretion  increa.ses, 
and  about  the  third  day,  the  breasts  will  be  found  considerably  distended.  Many  women, 
indeed,  complain  at  this  time  of  much  tension  and  uneasiness,  and  there  is  usually  some 
acceleration  of  the  pulse.  A pretty  smart  fever  may  he  induced,  which  is  called  the  milk- 
J’ever,  The  best  way  to  prevent  these  symptoms  from  becoming  troublesome,  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  and  apply  the  child  to  the  breast,  before  they  become  distended.  This  may 
generally  be  done  twelve  hours  after  delivery.  Dr.  Buttu'  Principles. 

+ It  is  customary  to  compel  a woman  after  delivery,  to  live  almost  exclusively  on  gruel  or 
broths,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  her  stomach  to  be  most  inordinately  distended  with 
several  pints  of  these  articles  daily.  The  practice  seems  to  be  extremely  irrational,  and  is 
often  highly  injurious.  It  frequently,  not  only  enfeebles  the  stomach,  but  by  keeping  up 
constant  perspiration,  debilitates  the  whole  system,  aud  renders  it  very  susceptible  of  cold, 
and  is  one  cause  of  an  immediate  secretion  of  milk,  which  becomes  a source  of  great  distress 
to  the  patient.  Dr.  Conquest. 
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solicitous,  you  may  order  something  that  will  do  no  harm,  to  bo 
taken  four  or  six  times  during  the  course  of  the  four-ancl-twenty 
hours.  Now  and  then  operative  medicines  are  required,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  bowels  may  bo  cleared;  castor  oil,  or  rhubarb,  or 
senna  and  salts,  being  administered  for  the  purpose  ; in  the  general, 
I prefer  castor  oil*  to  any  other  medicine;  but  there  are  some 
women  who  have  a great  dislike  to  it,  and  their  stomachs  reject  it. 
Again,  when  women  are  nervous,  as  they  frequently  are,  or  irritable 
after  delivery,  some  medicines  which  are  calculated  to  sooth  may 
be  given , castor,  camjihor,  aether,  valerian,  opium,  or,  above  all, 
hyoscyamus;  spermaceti  draughts  are  as  good  a.s  any  thing.  If 
there  is  a little  fever,  the  liquor  ammonia;  acetatis  may  be  given, 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  with  a little  camjihor  mixture,  in 
the  course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours : sometimes  doulile  this 
quantity  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 


DIET  FOR  'JUIE  IXKA.VT. 

The  natural  anxiety  of  the  mother  for  the  safety  of  her  child, 
renders  it  necessary  to  attend  to  its  state  of  health.  The  principal 
points,  however,  to  which  you  are  to  attend  medically,  arc  the  bulk 
of  the  child  and  the  state  of  the  bowels.  If  the  infant  is  large 
and  plump,  and  of  rapid  growth,  all  is  favourable ; but  should  it 
waste,  you  will  then  frequently  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  bowels 
are  acting  six  or  eight  times,  or  oftener,  daily,  and  that  the  infant 
openly  or  clandestinely  has  been  taking  spoon-meat.  One  kind  of 
food  only  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
young  infants,  and  that  is  the  human  milk.  If  children  thrive  on 
spoon-meat,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  the  experiment  ought  never  to 
bo  made  wantonly,  and  when  the  food  is  given,  even  though  it  seem 


• Sboald  the  after-pains  have  been  very  obstinate,  and  have  not  yielded  to  common 
remedies,  the  castor  oil  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  nseful  of  any  of  the  purgatives ; and  ba« 
this  very  decided  advantage  over  every  other,  perhaps,  that,  in  cases  of  great  pain,  it  can  be 
administered  with  laudaniun,  if  it  be  judged  proper,  to  exhibit  It  without  interruption, 
though  it  may  delay  a little,  its  operation.  Dr.  Dewees'  Midw{fer\f. 
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itro  ROTOC  with  them,  they  should  be  closely  watched.  Inlaiits 
; tfiometiiucs  thrive  well  enough  on  an  artificial  diet  during  the  first 
ffortnight,  and  then  suddenly  give  way. 

CONCLUSION. 

' AVomen  should  not  bo  allowed  to  rise  till  the  fifth  day”,  it  is  an 
oerror  to  rise  earlier,  and  gives  rise  to  the  coming  down  of  the 
«vomb.  When  they  sit  up,  they  should  do  so  at  first  fora  few 
imiinutes  only,  then  lying  down  again  whenever  any  hearing  down  is 
pperceived.  In  general,  sofas  are  preferable  to  easy  chairs,  and  the 
'Ihorizontal  |iosition  is  better  for  the  patient  than  the  sedentary. 
FPatients  are  not  usually  allowed  to  quit  ttie  hed-chamher  till  the 
fend  of  the  third  or  fourth  week  ; in  warm  weather,  they  leave  it 
i ui  little  earlier. 


SECTION  11. 

ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER.* 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  puerperal  condition  is  obnoxious, 
thy  far  the  more  formidable  is  the  fever  which  has  been  not  in- 
j ^appropriately  termed  the  piierperal  plague,  so  sudden  in  its 
! latlack,  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  so  fatal  in  its  effects,  and  so  choice 
ilia  it.s  victims;  attacking  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  destroying 
tthose  who  are  the  most  endeared  to  us,  those  young  wives  and 
smothers,  the  moulds  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  European 


• The  term  “ puerperal  fever”  has  been  employed  for  upwards  of  u century,  to  designate 
tithe  most  fatal  infiammatory  disease  to  which  child-bed  Avomen  are  liable.  The  name  is 
now  generally  adopted  by  medical  writers,  and  is  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
Puerperal  Peritonitiny  Child-bed  Fever y Peritoneal  Fcrer,  or  the  Ejyiilemic  Disease 
of  Jjyifig'in-'tvomen*  Dr,  Lee  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
j The  accurate  account  of  puerperal  fever  appeared  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Uoy,  de 
; 'Soc.  U4G.  A full  detail  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Ryan  in  the  Loud,  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ. 
. ; 1S29.  Tol.  iii.  p.  IS. 
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society  at  least,  fonii  not  the  least  valuable,  nor  the  least  interest, 
iiig  Mieinher.s  of  the  doniestic  circle. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

The  puerperal  fever  usually  commences*  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  reckoning  that  of  delivery  as  the  first.  Nevertheless  I have  • 
known  death  to  occur,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever,  M 
within  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  after  parturition;  and  Dr. 
Haighton  used  to  relate  the  case  of  a woman  who  perished  under  ? 
a puerperal  fever,  which  commenced  ten  or  twelve  days  after  S 
delivery;  nay,  if  my  memory  be  correct,  after  the  patient  had  Y. 
made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  The  later  the  attack,  ^ 
the  less  is  the  pertinacity  of  the  symptoms  ; and  the  fever,  which  % 
seizes  the  patient  on  the  fifth  day,  is  much  less  likely  to  prove  ^ 
fatal  than  that  which  commences  on  the  first.  ^ 

SV-MPTOMS  OF  THE  FEVER. 

Phis  fatal  disorder  is  characterized  by  various  symptoms,  and 
the  most  important  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  I shall 
separately  consider,  because  I look  upon  them  as  constituting,  in 
good  measure,  the  identity  of  the  disease. 

CHILLS  AND  HEATS. 

Chillst  and  heats,  usually  usher  in  the  puerperal  fever,  and  these 


• The  time  when  women  are  chiefly  subject  to  this  fever,  is  uncertain.  There  are  not 
wanting  instances  in  which  it  has  been  evidently,  forming  before  delivery,  or  during  labour,  f 

or  at  any  intennediate  time  for  several  weeks  afterwaril ; and  the  sooner  from  the  time  of 
delivery  the  patient  is  attacked,  if  in  an  equal  degree,  far  greater  is  the  attendant  danger. 

/Jr.  Denman's  MidwiJ'ery.  | 

t Malignant  puerperal  fever,  sometimes,  begins  in  an  insidious  manner,  without  that  | 

shivering,  which,  usually,  gives  intimation  of  the  approach  of  a serious  malady.  But,  usually 
shivering  .is  perce  ^ed,  and  varies  considerably  in  degree,  being  either  slight  or  pretty  severe- 
Dr,  Burns'  Principles, 
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[cchills  ftlt  more  especially  along  the  back,  arising,  I suppose,  from 
: aa  peculiar  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow  : in  the  lumbar  region 
jtthey  are,  I believe,  rarely  perceived,  but  frequently  about  the 
isshoulders  and  the  neck.  In  the  intensity  of  the  chill,  there  is  a 
ijgooddealof  difterence  ;*  for  some  women,  when  attacked,  will 
icshatter  as  in  an  intermittent,  while,  in  others,  the  coldness  is  so 
j sklight,  that  unless  you  search  them  with  great  accuracy,  you  may 
'nnot  be  able  to  find  out  that  there  have  been  any  chills  at  all.  It 
jss  said  that  the  fever  may  sometimes  assail  without  a chill;  and 
Mtt  is  not  perhaps  impossible,  that  half  asleep  at  the  time,  the 
I mtient  may  not  perceive  its  occurrence.  The  severity  of  the 
cjhill  is  no  measure  of  the  subsequent  vehemence  of  the  fever  ; 
ffierce  fever  may  follow  mild  chills,  or  the  chill  may  be  moderate, 
iind  the  fever  may  be  violent;  indeed,  I am  disposed  to  suspect 
[that  when  the  disease  opens  in  the  mild  manner,  there  is  more 
: Lcause  for  fearing  its  future  progress. 


ABDOMINAL  PAINS. 

Aboutt  the  time  of  the  rigor,  the  patient  complains  of  abdominal 
nains,  very  slight  sometimes,  so  that  their  detection  is  difficult ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  so  severe,  that  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  re- 
r^avded  with  apprehension,  and  the  weight  of  the  coverlet  is  com- 
alained  of  as  a distress  and  a burthen.  Over  the  whole  abdomen 
these  pains  may  be  felt,  above,  below,  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 


• From  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  chill,  we  may  generally  estimate  the  danger  of 
khe  succeeding  disease.  In  some  cases,  however  there  has  been  no  cold  or  shivering  fit,  or 
Mone  which  was  observable;  and  in  others,  the  shivering  fit  in  the  state  of  childbed  has  not 
.een  followed  with  those  symptoms  which  were  to  be  apprehended.  Dr.  Denman's  Mid~ 
vifery. 

+ Before  the  shivering  fit,  the  patients  have  been  much  debilitated,  and  complained  of 
• vandering  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  very  soon  became  fixed  in  the  hypogastric  region 
vhere  a swelling  or  fulness  with  exquisite  tenderness  soon  ensued.  As  the  disease  advances 
he  whole  abdomen  becomes  affected  and  tumefied,  sometimes  nearly  to  its  size  before 
ielivery,  the  woman  herself  being  sensible  of  and  describing  its  progress.  She  also  feels 
'reat  pain  in  the  back,  hips,  and  sometimes  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  other  parts  affected  in 
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in  the  situation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  lumbar  region  ;* *  this 
diffusion,  however,  is  neither  constant  nor  frequent ; you  will  find,  es- 
pecially in  the  less  malignant  varieties  of  the  disease,  that  it  is  in  the 
region  of  the  navel,  and  more  especially  below  it,  that  the  patient 
complains ; and  hence,  whenever  you  suspect  the  puerperal  fever, 
you  should  immediately  lay  your  hand  upon  the  abdomen  below 
the  navel,  in  the  region  of  the  womb.  In  some  varieties  of  the 
epidemic,  severe  after-pain  is  not  infrequently  felt;  so  that  as  soon 
as  you  enter  the  chamber  on  your  second  visit,  the  nurse  addresses 
you  by  saying,  “ Sir,  my  mistress  has  suffered  a great  deal  from 
the  after-pains.”  You  approach  the  bed,  and  you  then  perceive 
the  rising  cloud.  This  pain,  I suspect,  is  felt  most  severely,  where 
the  uterine  peritoneum  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
inflammation  has  a tendency  to  spread  down  into  the  substance  of 
tlie  womb.  Mild  fever  may  accompany  intense  pain,  and  the 
reverse.  A circumscribed  pain  is  always  favourable,  but  much 
is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  diffused 
extensively  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  although  the  inten- 
sity of  the  pain  be  slight. 

FREQUENCY  OF  THE  PULSE. 

An  excellent  characteristic  of  the  puerperal  fever  is  derived  from 
the  number  of  the  pulse,  which  is  always  frequent.t  It  scarcely 


uterine  complaints.  She  can  scarcely  lie  in  any  other  position  than  on  her  back,  or  on  one 
side,  with  her  body  Incurvated,  and,  if  the  disease  be  conBned  to  the  utems,  the  seat  of  the 
pain  seems  to  be  changed  when  she  alters  her  position.  Ibid* 

• Strother,  Burton,  Millar,  and  W.  Johnson,  state  that  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
disease  are  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  abdomen,  and  loins. 

t Tbe  pulse  has  almost  invariably,  in  this  disease,  an  unequal  quickness  from  the  beginning. 
It  has  often  that  strength  and  vibration  observed  in  disorders  of  the  most  inflammatory  kind, 
in  robust  constKutions;  and  yet  is  sometimes  exceedingly  feeble  and  quick,  beyond  wha* 
might  be  expected  from  the  concurring  circumstances.  The  latter  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  dangerous  signs,  proving,  perhaps,  increased  irritability  with  great  violence  of 
disease ; and  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  unable  to  struggle  with  it,  or  scarcely  to 
bear  the  operation  of  the  medicines  which  might  be  necessary  for  Its  relief.  There  is  much 
variation  in  the  subsequent  stages,  bnt  there  Is  scarcely  a worse  omen,  than  a very  weak  and 
accelerated  pulse,  even  though  the  other  symptoms  may  seem  to  be  abated.  But  the  mere 
quickness  of  the  pnise,  if  not  attended  with  other  perilous  signs  of  inflammation  or  fever,  is 
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j *evcr  happens  that  yon  have  a pulse  as  low  as  one  hundred  and 
i I fifteen  in  a minute,  unless  the  disease  be  giving  way  to  your  re- 
i imedies;  and  generally  it  rises  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
i tone  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  I have 
1 1 myself  counted  pulses  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  one  hundred 
i (and  seventy  in  the  minute.  Some  will  tell  you,  that  these  frequent 
I ] pulses  cannot  be  numbered.  I differ  from  them,  for  you  may  count, 
I iin  the  rabbit,  when  agitated,  a pulse  of  three  hundred,  and,  of 
j (course,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  of  numeration  arising  from  mere 
I I number,  while  the  pulse,  in  the  human  subject,  is  below  two 
I hundred. 

1 SYMPTOMS  OF  MINOR  IMPORTANCE. 

! In  addition  to  these  principal  and  pathognomonic  symptoms,  we 
ealso  find  the  patient  is  affected  with  others  of  less  importance. 
, Womiting,  purgings,  headaches,  mental  dejection,  febrile  indica- 
Itions,  failures  of  the  milk,  &c.* 


: nnot  to  be  considered  as  indicating  danger;  experience  having  shown  that  very  irritable 
I n>2tients  have  sometimes  an  unusually  quick  pulse,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  alarming 

• symptoms.  Vr.  Denmav^s  Midwifery* 

* Vomiting  occasionally  occurs  at  the  very  commencement,  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  bilious. 

I In  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  so  frequent,  that  nothing  will  stay  in  the  stomach, 
1 sand  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fever,  the  fluid  thrown  up  is  dark  coloured,  and  frequently 
f feetid.  This  is  a symptom  which,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  always,  if  it  do  not  proceed  from 
ta  morbid  structure,  indicates,  in  whatever  disease  it  occurs,  an  entire  loss  of  tone  of  the 
tstoinach.  Z)r.  Burm’ 8lh  edit.  p.  560. 

I The  bowels  are  in  general  very  much  disturbed,  and  in  some  cases  a looseness  takes 
I iplace  immediately  upon  the  accession,  in  others  three  or  four  days  after,  or  not  till  the  last 

• stage  of  the  disease;  but  it  very  seldom  fails  to  attend,  nor  can  it  be  removed  without  the 
(greatest  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  before  the  disease  is  terminated.  The  stools  towards  the 
cclose  often  come  away  involuntarily,  being  always  preceded  by  an  increase  of  pain,  and 
"every  evacuation  gives  momentary  relief.  They  are  uncommonly  fetid,  of  a green  or  dark 
k brown  colour,  and  working  like  yest.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  after  the  long  continuance 

ic  of  Che  looseness,  when  (he  patient  has  taken  little  or  no  solid  nourishment,  large  and  hard 
I lumps  of  excrement  will  be  sometimes  discharged,  which  one  might  suspect  to  have  been  con- 
i fined  in  the  bowels  for  a long  time  before  delivery.  With  regard,  however,  to  this  symptom, 
< p|t  is  very  necessary  to  obser  ve,  that  in  delicate  constitutions  great  disturbances  of  the  bowels 
I sare  frequently  occasioned  by  mere  irritation,  which  are  soon  removed  by  the  well-timed  exhi. 
I k bition  and  repetition  of  some  cordial  opiate.  Ihii* 
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Reviewing,  therefore,  the  more  important  with  the  minor  indica- 
tions, I should  say,  that  if,  upon  the  second  or  third  day  of  delivery, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  chills  and  heats,  and  abdominal  pains 
and  tenderness,  and  if,  together  with  these  symptoms,  you  find  the 
pulse  rising  above  the  healthy  level,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one 
hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  in  the  minute,  and  more  especially  if  the  puerperal  fever  be 
pievalent  at  the  time,  provided  you  make  those  diagnostics,  which 
I shall  presently  mention,  there  can,  I imagine,  be  little  doubt 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  case.  * 


DURATION  OF  THE  COMPLAINT. 

Like  some  other  diseases,  the  puerperal  fever  is  in  its  duration 
somewhat  uncertain  ;*  it  may  last,  especially  if  we  comprise  the 


Cephalalgia,  in  some  epidemics, has  been  a constant  symptom;  and  Lowder,  with  others, 
was  disposed  to  place  it  among  the  pathognomonic  symptoms;  hut  cases  have  occurred  within 
my  own  observation,  in  which  no  headaches  at  all  hare  been  experienced,  or,  at  all  events, 
where  the  attack  has  been  so  slight,  that  it  could  scarcely  deserve  attention  as  a characteristic 
symptom.  Dr.  niundetl. 

There  is  great  dejection  of  mind,  languor,  with  debility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the 
patient  lies  chiefly  on  her  back;  or  there  is  so  much  listlessness,  that  she  sometimes  makes 
little  complaint.  Dr,  Burns*  Pi*inciples, 

The  skin  is  not  very  hot,  but  rather  clammy  and  relaxed.  The  tongue  is  pale  or  white  at 
first,  but  presently  becomes  brown,  and  uniformly,  aphths  appear  in  the  throat,  and  extend 
down  the  (esophagus,  and  over  all  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Ibid, 

The  secretion  of  milk,  in  most  cases,  becomes  diminished,  and  it  soon  ceases  altogether. 
The  breasts  are  flaccid  and  empty.  Dr.  ConquesVs  Outlines, 

The  urine  is  dark-coloured,  has  a brown  sediment,  and  is  passed  frequently,  and  with 
pain.  The  lochial  discharge  is  diminished,  and  has  a bad  smell,  or  is  changed  in  appearance, 
or  gradually  ceases;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  re-appearance  of  the  lochia,  if  they  have 
been  entirely  suppressed,  which  is  not  common,  is  not  critical.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  and  weaker,  or  tremulous.  In  bad  cases,  there  is  a rapid 
swelling  of  the  legs ; but  the  pain  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  swelling,  being  some- 
times least  where  the  swelling  is  greatest,  and  In  the  end  it  generally  goes  off.  The  breathing 
becomes  laborious,  in  proportion  as  the  abdomen  enlarges.  The  strength  sinks;  the  throat 
and  mouth  become  sloughy;  perhaps  the  stools  are  passed  involuntarily:  hiccup  Hometimes 
takes  place;  and  the  patient  usually  dies  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  but  In  some  cases 
not  until  the  fourteenth;  in  others  as  early  as  the  second  day.  Dr,  Burns*  Principles. 

• Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  women  have  died  within  twenty -four  hours  of  the  firil 
attack;  and  I have  seen  a few,  who  never  grew  warm  after  the  rigor,  which  then  resembled 
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ccachexia  which  follows  it,  for  many  days  ; or  where  no  bleeding,  or 
cother  active  remedy  has  been  employed,  it  may  destroy  the  patient, 
twhich  it  has  done,  under  my  own  observation,  within  twenty-four 
1 hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  plague  itself 
Ibeing  scarcely  more  rapid,  or  more  fatal  in  its  progress.  Three  or 
ffour  days,  not  to  say  five  or  six,  may  be  the  average  duration  of 
tthis  affection.  I speak  here  of  the  epidemic. 


MODES  OF  TERMINATION. 

I In  different  ways,  the  disease  may  be  brought  to  its  close.  Some- 
ttimes  we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  terminate  in  a 
iresolution  of  the  inflammation,  under  which,  after  indications  the 
nnost  frightful  and  alarming,  danger  gradually  vanishes, — the  pulse 
ssinks  steadily  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
! (one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute, 
i Ithe  other  symptoms  giving  way  in  like  manner,  and  the  patient,  a 
i Ifew  hours  before  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  is  now  brought  into  a 
I sstate  of  comparative  security.  Too  frecpiently,  however,  it  happens 
i aand  I regret  to  add,  too,  under  the  best  average  treatment,  that  the 
j (disease  terminates  in  a very  different  manner  ; the  extremities  be-r 
I ccome  cool,  the  pains  in  a great  measure  cease,  the  mind  remains 
j ttranquil,  hopes  of  recovery  flatter,  and  the  patient,  perhaps,  talks 
! (of  the  little  schemes  in  which  she  is  to  be  engaged  on  her  rc-estab- 
I llishment,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  is  promising  to  our  wishes,  ex- 
(cepting  the  pulse,  and  there  you  feel  her  vital  powers  hurrying  on 
tto  death.  Whenever,  in  conjunction  with  these  insidious  and 
1 sadulatory  symptoms,  you  perceive  a pulse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
i or  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  a minute,  the  worst  consequences  are, 
j II  believe,  to  be  apprehended  ; for  a fatal  termination,  under  symp- 
i ttoms  so  flattering,  is  by  no  means  very  uncommon  ; and  I dwell  on 

I 


j ta  convulsion.  In  some,  death  has  followed  quite  unexpected!;,  either  from  inattention  or 
•Ifrom  the  scarcely  perceptible  but  insidious  progress  of  the  disease, the  indications  not  having 
bbeen  at  all  proportionate  to  the  danger.  Dr.  Denman. 
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it  the  more,  because  I am  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  forgotlen  ; 
for  it  has  now  and  then  happened  with  physicians  of  eminence, — men 
who,  whether  they  have  reflected  much  or  not,  most  certainly  have 
seen  much  of  practice, — that,  notwithstanding  all  their  experience, 
they  have  been  deceived  by  these  symptoms,  and  have  pronounced 
the  patient  secure  from  danger,  when,  perhaps,  she  has  died  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  hours  afterwards. 

A third  mode  in  which  the  puerperal  fever  may  terminate,  is  by 
a sort  of  cachexia.  In  this  termination,  the  patient  becomes  re- 
lieved from  her  more  pressing  .symptoms,  and  the  pulse  gets  down 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  in  the  minute,  but  still  there  is  a disposition 
to  vomitings,  to  diarrhoea,  to  colliquative  sweatings,  and  to 
exacerbations,  and  remissions  of  the  feverish  symptoms.  These 
symptoms  continuing  for  several  days,  the  patient  recovers 
under  a gradual  cessation  of  them  ; or  the  strength,  notwith- 
standing some  gleaming  amendments,  declines  daily,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a week  or  two,  the  patient  dies.  In  these  cases,  whether 
the  patient  sink  or  recover  under  cachexia,  I always  suspect  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  has  given  rise  to  disorganization, 
and  adhesion  of  certain  folds  of  the  intestines;  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  is  the  inflammation  and  irritation  that  is  going  on  in 
those  parts,  the  original  parts  also  being  slightly  affected,  perhaps, 
but  still  not  in  the  same  violent  manner  that  they  arc,  where  the 
patient  labour  under  the  dangerous  and  violent  attack  of  the  puer- 
peral fever. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

As  in  every  other  dangerous  complaint,  so  in  the  treatment  of 
puerperal  fever,  a variety  of  means  have  been  proposed  and  tried 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  patient,  but,  haplessly  must  it  be  said 
that  we  too  often  find  our  endeavours  sink  beneath  this  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  parturient  state.  By  different  physicians  we  have 
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Ibccn  recommended  to  as  many  remedies,  by  some  we  have  been 
I ladvised  to  commit  the  result  to  tonics,  by  others  to  purging,  to 
imercury,  to  turpentine,  to  emetics,  to  bloodletting,  conjoined  with 
I (Calomel,  and  the  more  copious  doses  of  opium.  In  the  malignant 
I Iform  of  the  disease,  I fear,  your  patient  will  die  under  the  best 
Iknowu  treatment,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little  room  for 
( choice  ; but,  in  the  milder  or  inflammatory  varieties  of  the  epidemic, 
II  think,  on  the  whole  that  your  most  effectual  remedies  will  be 
- ’venesection,  calomel,  and  opium. 

VENESECTION  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGE. 

Fn  using  venesection,  whether  in  the  fnilder  or  severer  forms  of 
the  disease,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  commence  the 
bleeding  as  early  as  may  be.*  I have  laid  it  down  as  a sort  of  rule 


• For  the  cure  of  puerperal  fever,  some  have  placed  their  whole  confidence  in  the  earljr 
] 1 and  free  use  of  this  remedy,  while  others  have  expressed  more  than  ordinary  ie-ars  and 
I apprehensions  with  respect  to  it.  In  the  early  part  of  ray  own  practice,  1 had  much  doubt  of 
I I the  propriety  of  hleedin"  indiscriminately  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  I was  long  of 
t opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  most  natural,  safe,  or  eifectual  remedy.  But  I am  now  convinced 
I by  manifold  experience,  that  my  reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  my  fears  groundless ; and 
I that  what  I had  considered  as  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  or  impropriety  of  bleeding  in  the  true 
inflammatory  puerperal  fever,  ought  in  reality  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  per- 
forming it  in  an  effectual  manner  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  short,  if  the  first 
I stage  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded,  bleeding  will  certainly  then  be  injurious,  the  opportunity 
having  been  lost;  and  the  physician  afterwards  called  in,  however  great  his  talents  may  he, 
will  too  often  have  the  mortification  of  being  a spectator  of  mischief  which  he  cannot  then 
remedy,  and  of  an  event  which  he  can  only  deplore.  It  is,  therefore,  in  general,  absolutely 
necessary  to  bleed  in  the  beginning  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and  we  may  then  avail  ourselves 
of  the  advantage  which  this  operation  affords,  with  equal  safety  and  propriety  as  in  any  other 
inflammatory  disease,  under  other  circumstances.  Hr.  Denman. 

1 am  quite  convinced  that,  in  simple  peritonitis,  the  lancet  is  the  anchor  of  hope,  if  hope 
may  be  indulged;  but  in  contagious,  or  puerperal  fever,  it  must  be  used  with  more  circum- 
spection, and  is  still  less  to  be  depended  on.  I am,  however,  from  observation,  convinced 
that  if  this  remedy  be  useful,  it  is  in  the  very  early  stage,  and  that  it  cannot  be  too 
soon  employed.  If  the  disease  have  gained  any  progress,  I never  have  found  it  useful. 
Hr.  Burns. 

+ Leake,  Denman,  Gordon,  Armstrong,  Hey,  Macintosh,  Conquest,  Campbell,  Douglas, 
Boer,  J.  Watson,  and  S.  Clarke,  approve  of  venesection;  Butter,  Manning,  Hulen,  Kirkland, 
Hull,  Gardien,  and  Cusac,  approve  of  bleeding  in  some  instances  only;  while  Walsh, 
Whyte,  and  John  Clarke,  are  against  it,  En. 

The  efficacy  of  bleeding  is  not  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  French  and  German 
physisians.  Hr.  Ryan. 
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ill  my  own  practice,  that  if,  in  the  less  vehement  attacks,  (he 
bleeding  be  commenced  within  six  hours  after  the  chill,  your 
patient  will  often  be  saved,  and  if  within  twelve  hours,  not  infre- 
quently ; but  that  if  you  do  not  begin  till  twenty-four  hours  are 
passed  away,  in  epidemic  cases,  the  patient  will  usually  die.* 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  + you  are  to  abstract,  it  must 
of  necessity  vary  somewhat  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  vehemence  of  the  disease  ; yet  it  is  well  to  have  an  average, 
and  this  may,  I think,  range  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
ounces.^  In  taking  away  this  blood,  you  will  sometimes  find  your 
patient  becomes  faint,  even  before  many  ounces  have  been  drawn. 
Now  if  the  faintness  is  permanent,  lasting  for  four  or  five  hours, 
which  in  general  it  does  not,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  patient ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely  tem- 
poiary,  I believe  it  has  not  infrequently  occasioned  women  to  lose 
their  lives,  by  intimidating  the  operator,  and  preventing,  him  when 


• When  the  symptoms  are  violent,  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  of  blood  should  be  im- 
mediately abstracted  from  tlie  arm  by  a large  orifice,  and  while  the  patient  has  the  shoulders 
and  trunk  considerably  elevated  in  bed.  We  should  not  he  deterred  from  employing  the 
lancet,  because  the  pulse  is  smail  and  contracted,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pulsations  in  the  minute ; for  in  many  cases  tl.e  pulse  has 
become  fuller  and  stronger  during  the  time  the  blood  has  been  flowing,  or  soon  after,  and 
there  has  been  a marked  relief  from  suflFering.  In  all  cases.  If  possible,  a decided  impression 
should  be  made  upon  the  system,  and  where  syncope  or  faintness  follows  the  venesection,  it 
increases  the  salutary  effects.  In  no  case  of  inflammation  of  tlie  perltonial  surface  of  the 
uterus  have  we  observed  any  bad  consequences  to  result  from  depletion  carried  to  this 
extent;  and  in  many,  from  its  early  use,  the  force  of  the  disease  has  at  once  been  completely 
broken.  Dr,  Lee  on  Puerperal  Fever, 

+ With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  being  cautious  not  to  err  by  bleeding  unneces- 
sarily, or  in  taking  away  too  large  a quantity.  But  if  benefit  should  be  derived  from  the  first 
operation,  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  should  require  it,  we  shall  be  justified  in  repeating 
it  at  short  rntervals ; not  with  a view  of  moderating  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but,  if  possible,  of  wholly  suppressing  it.  For  when  the  fever  has  remained  for  a 
very  few  days,  the  putrid  symptoms,  which  are  usually  according  to  the  degree  of  the  pre- 
ceding inflammation,  advance  very  rapidly,  and  its  continuance  depends  upon  causes,  which 
bleeding  cannot  remove.  Dr.  Denman's  Midw^ery. 

j One  early  and  plentiful  bleeding,  inducing  a temporary  collapse  of  the  system,  will 
generally  suffice  for  an  acute  attack  of  the  most  active  kind  ; the  temporary  debility  result- 
ing from  sucli  a bleeding  may  be  greater,  but  the  permanent  weakness  is  certainly  less. 
Dr.  Conquest. 
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; Iblccdiiig,  from  abstracting  the  necessary  quantity.  Be  it  leineni- 
jibered,  then,  in  puerperal  fever,  that  if  venesection  be  begun,  you 
nnust  not  act  with  irresolution.  In  cases  like  these,  when  syncope 
1 foccurs,  I would  recommend  you  to  remain  with  the  patient  until 
\you  have  ascertained  whether  the  fainting  be  of  short  time  only, 
. (or  permanent ; and  if  the  circulation  return  after  a short  interval, 
. sshould  the  original  source  fail,  you  may  open  the  vein  afresh. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  A SECOND  VENESECTION. 

From  four  to  eight  hours  after  you  have  first  bled  the  patient, 
jyou  will  generally  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  bleeding,  in 
cconjunction  with  the  other  practices,  may  or  may  not  he  sufficient 
tlo  subdue  the  disease  ; and,  therefore,  I should  lay  it  down  as  a 
{general  rule  in  a case  which  proceeds  with  such  rapidity,  that 
vwithin  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  first  venesection,  you  ought  to 
j ccome  to  your  determination  whether  you  will  have  recourse  to  a 
ssecond  venesection.  Now,  this  is  an  anxious  and  nice  point  to 
lidecidc,  therefore,  if  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a large  circle  of 
iiohstetric  friends,  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  have  another  opinion, 
aas  the  decision  may  be  delicate,  and  a divided  responsibility  may 
i.iiot  be  undesirable ; but  if  that  circle  be  small,  you  may  find  it 
inecessary  to  decide  on  your  own  judgment  only.  My  own  method 
of  determining  the  point  is  the  following  ; counting  round  the  second 
I'circle  of  the  pulse,  if  I find  that  the  pulse,  which  was  sunk  after  the 
Ibleeding,  perhaps,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and 
(fifteen,  is  mounted  again  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and 
(forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute,  perhaps  to  the  same 
inumber  as  before  the  operation,  though  not  alone  decisive,  yet,  as 
(far  as  it  goes,  this  symptom  to  me  appears  to  indicate  that  further 
(depletion  will  he  required ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  be 
'Slink  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  remains  so,  I feel  unwilling  to 
I have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  deeming  it  wise  to  let  well  alone. 
After  solicitously  counting  the  pulse,  I should  then  proceed  to  a 
(careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  ; and  if  I found  it  was  painful 
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and  tender,  even  though  the  pain  and  tenderness  were  somewhat 
obscure,  I should  look  upon  these  symptoms  as  an  argument  for 
the  lancet,  and  on  the  other  hand,  1 should  reject  the  use  ol  this 
instrument,  if  tenderness  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen  were  wholly 
or  in  a great  measure  subsided.  If  you  have  prudently  refrained, 
during  the  first  few  hours,  from  the  application  of  a blister,  the 
abdomen  may  be  easily  examined,  by  laying  your  hand  above  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  pressing  there;  and  by  directing  the  patient 
to  draw  hei  knees  towards  (he  bosom,  or  to  attempt  a tui'n  in  the 
bed,  or  to  assume  the  sedentary  posture,  when,  if  tenderness  exist, 
It  may  be  readily  detected,  provided  the  examination  be  conducted 
with  patience  and  attention  3Iere  tenderness,  or  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  however,  without  frequency  of  the  jjiilse,  is  no  valid 
icason  foi  the  further  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm;  so  also 
incie  frequency  of  the  pulse,  without  the  pain  or  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  is  not  a satisfactory  warrant  tor  a second  use  of  the 
lancet.*  It  is  only  where  those  two  symptoms  are  met  with  in 
conjunction , that  I feel  satisfied  the  iufiammation  is  proceeding 
within  the  peritoneum,  and  that  I am  justified  in  acting ; that 
is,  when,  for  example,  there  is  tenderness  and  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
and  when,  in  conjunction  with  this,  the  pulse  is  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  or  more,  in  the  minute.  On  inspecting  the  blood  vou  have 
already  drawn,  should  you  find  it  cupped  and  huffy,  you  may  con- 
sider it  as  a collateral  ai  gument  in  favour  of  further  bleeding  ; but 
at  the  same  time  remember,  that  the  absence  of  the  inflammatory 
appearance  of  the  blood,  if  you  have  bled  early,  is  no  certain 
reason  why  you  should  not  bleed  a second  time,  provided  you  find 
all  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present;  for  I have 


• There  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a second  bleeding  from 
the  arm;  and  where  the  propriety  of  this  is  indicated  by  a renewal  of  the  acute  pain,  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  away  should  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces*  However  much 
the  patient  may  complain  of  the  uterine  pain,  if  the  pulse  be  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
and  feeble,  and  if  the  powers  of  the  constitution  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  previous 
treatment,  blood  should  not  be  drawn  a second  time  from  the  arm.  Dr,  Lte, 
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nmysclf,  in  some  cases,  on  bleeding  early,  detected  no  bnffy  or 
•cupped  appearance  on  the  first  blood,  altbougb  the  blood  altei- 
'wards  drawn  has  appeared  highly  infiainmatory.  It  is  better  at 
jceach  bleeding  to  receive  the  blood  in  at  least  two  or  three  ditterent 
' neceivers. 


ON  THE  PROPRIET'V  OF  A THIRD  'VENESECTION. 

In  about  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  second  abstraction  of 
bblood,  you  must  come  to  a determination  whether  you  will  or  not 
Hileed  a third  time.*  This  point  must  be  decided  sooner  or  later, 

. aaccording  to  the  symptoms:  and  here  let  me  observe,  that  your 
tldecision  respecting  the  third  bleeding  is  more  important  and  more 
ddifficult  than  the  determination  respecting  the  second;  for  where 
\iwomen  sink  under  puerperal  fever,  it  is  commonly  under  the 
[third  bleeding  that  they  appear  to  succumb.  Now  if  you  are 
rresolved  on  depletion  in  a case  of  puerperal  fever,  you  ought  not  to 
wait  for  one  minute  for  the  advice  of  another  respecting  the  first 
bbleeding;  moments  are  precious;  and,  in  the  uncertainty  of  medi- 
t-cine,  there  is  not  such  a risk  from  a first  bleeding,  as  may  make 
lit  your  duty  to  pause;  but  in  coming  to  a determination  whether 
\you  shall  or  shall  not  bleed  a third  time,  unless  your  experience  is 
; ilarge,  another  opinion  is  desirable,  provided  an  opinion  of  value 
iraay  be  obtained;  for  if  patients  really  sink  from  over-bleeding 
litis,  I suspect,  this  third  venesection  which  destroys.  Whether, 
las  a general  practice,  it  be  wise  to  bleed  a third  time  at  all, 
imay,  I think,  be  disputed;  for  if  our  two  first  bleedings  fail, 
I uve  may  reasonably  be  discouraged,  and  doubt  the  efficacy  of  a 
tthird.  I believe,  that  I have  sometimes  seen  the  third  bleeding  put 
la  close  to  the  inflammation  ; and  as  I cannot  deny  its  occasional 
•necessity,  I will  lay  down  some  rules  to  regulate  its  employ- 


• In  no  case  of  peritonitis  which  has  fallen  under  our  care,  has  it  appeared  necessary  or 
I safe  to  bleed  from  the  arm  a third  time,  and  in  a very  large  proportion  of  cases,  one  bleeding 
I I only  has  been  had  recourse  to.  Dr,  Lee. 
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meiit.  Ill  determining,  then,  whether  we  ought  to  bleed  a third 
time,  we  must  be  guided,  in  good  measure,  by  the  same  indications 
as  in  the  determination  respecting  the  second  bleeding ; if  the  pulse 
IS  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  if  the  abdomen  is  not  tender, 
01  if  symptoms  of  collapse  are  beginning  to  appear,  you  must 
abstain  from  the  lancet ; but  if  there  are  no  symptoms  of  collapse, 
and  the  belly  is  tender,  and  the  pulse  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,' 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more  in  the  minute,  you  may  bleed;  though 

from  the  use  of  venesection,  I fear  much  benefit  is  not  to  be 
expected. 


REMARKS  ON  VENESECTION. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
in  this  disease,  should  be  abstracted  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  chill.  The  whole  quantity  which  in  all  the 
bleedings  it  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw,  I think  may  average 
between  forty  and  fifty  ounces.*  Sixty  or  more  ounces  have  been 
sometimes  taken  with  apparent  benefit ; but  these  are  anomalous 
cases  of  success  ; and  do  not  warrant  such  extensive  venesection  as 
a rule.  For  my  part,  by  way  of  caution,  I would  say,  beware  of 
bleeding,  if  collapse  is  begun,+  and  in  epidemic  cases  this  is  not  im- 
probable. Beware  of  rash  bleeding,  provided  the  two  first  bleedings 
have  together  exceeded  fifty  ounces  or  more.  Before  you  take  more 


Mr.  S.  Clark  expressly  says,  in  a statement  he  gave  me,  that  all  the  cases  he  saw  cured, 
and  his  practice  was  very  extensive  in  the  disease,  were  by  means  of  very  copious  depletion, 
both  by  venesection  and  purgatives.  Dr.  Burns. 

f It  frequentiy  happens,  where  depletion  has  been  employed,  especially  the  large  bleedings, 
that  friends  persuade  themselves  that  the  patient  is  sinking  from  the  venesection,  when,  in 
reality,  she  collapses  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  I once  saw  a robust  Irishwoman,  who, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  had  been  bled  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  only,  dying,  a few 
hours  afterwards,  under  the  collapse  of  the  fever,  with  symptoms  very  like  those  to  which  a 
fatal  flooding  might  give  rise.  Making  due  allowance,  however,  for  these  deceptions,  there 
can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  that  women  do  occasionally  sink,  perhaps  not  very  rarely,  from  ex- 
cess in  the  best-intentioned  bleedings;  but,  really,  the  collapse  of  the  disease,  and  the  collapse 
from  the  depletion,  may  be  so  similar,  that  in  any  given  case  the  wisest  may  have  their  doubts- 
I fear  there  is  a disposition  abroad  to  abstract  blood  from  the  arm  too  largely.  In  over-bleed- 
ings, however,  I trust  that  transfusion  may  now  prove  a remedy.  Dr,  Blundell, 
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ibblood,  pause,  consider  well,  and  above  all  act  with  judgment.  Ten- 
dierness  of  the  abdomen  alone,  without  a frequent  pulse,  nay,  perhaps 
aa  frequent  pulse  alone,  without  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  will  not 
jjustify  bleeding.  An  average  quantity  for  a third  bleeding  may  be 
tten  or  twelve  ounces.  If  the  arguments  for  and  against  bleeding  a 
tthird  time,  are  found  nearly  to  countervail  each  other,  perhaps  it 
ids  better  to  decide  against  it.  In  the  more  doubtful  cases,  ten 
ioor  twelve  leeche.s  may  be  substituted  for  venesection,  though  not 
wvithout  some  risk,  since  I have  more  than  once  seen  patients 
aipparently  sinking  from  the  application  of  twenty  or  thirty  leeches, 
aafter  one  or  two  great  bleedings  had  been  premised. 


CALOMEL  AND  OPIUM. 

In  puerperal  fever  we  have  been  recommended  to  make  trial  of 
(■calomel  and  opium,*  in  conjunction  with  venesection  ; and  I have 
Mimyself,  in  treating  this  disease,  made  use  of  opium  in  the  larger 
ddoses,  without  observing  any  ill  consequences  result;  and  it  seems 
mot  improbable,  that  it  really  does  possess  some  efficacy  in  lowering 
tthe  irritability  of  the  vascular  system,  and  in  e.xtinguishing  the 
iinilammatiou.  As  opium,  then,  does  no  obvious  injury,  and  may, 
IHierhaps,  be  of  service,  give  a fair  trial;  and  I should  also  recommend 
yyou  to  administer  the  larger  doses, say  five  or  ten  grains  in  the  course 
i'of  the  twenty-four  hours,  provided  you  watch  carefully  the  elfects.t 
II  have  given  larger  quantities  than  this,  and  apjiarently  without 


• Ten  grains  of  calomel  in  combination  with  five  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  and  one 
' cgrain  and  a half  or  two  grains  of  opium,  or  with  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  maj-  be  given,  and 
■repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside.  Upwards  of  fifty 
.’grains  of  calomel  have  been  given  in  many  cases  In  this  manner  with  decided  benefit,  and  in  two 
only,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  patients,  has  the  mouth  been  severely  affected.  We 
‘have  never  seen  the  mercury  In  such  Large  doses,  produce  those  symptoms  of  alarming  weak- 
r.ness,  and  that  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  great  irritability  of 
■atomach,  which  some  have  represented.  Dr.  Lee  on  Puerperal  Fever, 

t Opiates  combined  with  mercurials  are  invaluable.  Opium  used  to  be  thought  to  afford 
sonly  an  insidious  truce,  and  rather  tend  to  obscure  and  prolong  the  disease,  than  to  con- 
I (itribute  to  its  subjugation.  Great  dependence  may  be  placed  on  large  doses  of  opium  and 
I calomel  in  all  cases  after  bleeding  and  purging.  They  must  be  exhibited  in  such  doses  as 
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mischief;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  idiosyncrasies 
which  may  render  larger  doses  peculiarly  dangerous.  In  large 
Hooding  cases,  where  opium  is  given,  we  find  that  the  patients 
are  not  alFected  by  given  quantities  of  this  anodyne,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  a state  of  florid  health, 
and  in  full  and  lively  condition.  Now  it  is,  in  a measure,  to  this 
state  of  inanition,  patients  are  reduced  by  the  bleeding,  and  this 
may  be  a reason  why  the  larger  doses  of  opium  may  not  so  much 
affect  them.  Therefore,  where  the  case  is  highly  dangerous,  so  as 
to  justify  an  active  remedy,  and  where  you  are  watching  your 
patient  sedulously,  perhaps  passing  a great  part  of  the  day  in 
the  bed-room,  you  may  venture  to  give  opium  in  the  larger  quantity, 
say  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  in  divided  doses;  the  remedy  being  admi- 
nistered not  so  much  by  weight  as  according  to  the  effect 
produced. 

There  arc  two  modes  in  which  opium  may  be  employed  in  this 
fever:  you  may  begin  the  administration  of  it  directly  after 
the  first  bleeding,  so  that  the  venesection  and  the  use  of  opium 
proceed  hand  in  hand  ; or,  again,  if  you  bleed  a third  time, 
you  may  wait  till  your  third  bleeding,  which  will  be  about  sixteen 
hours  from  the  chill,  and  then  commence  with  yonr  anodyne.  IMy 
experience  of  the  use  of  oi)ium  will  not  allow  me  to  say,  which  of 
these  two  methods  is  to  be  considered  the  best ; but  certainly,  I 
should  give  the  preference  to  the  first. 

Calomel  also  may  be  given  in  two  ways.* *  The  most  gentle,  and 
perhaps  the  safer  practice,  consists  in  the  administration  of  a 


will  make  a decided  impression  on  the  sensorial  functions,  and  speedily  bring  the  coDStilii- 
tion  under  the  specific  influence  of  mercury;  and  when  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  the  case  will 
generally  assume  a favourable  character.  Dr.  CaTujuest'i  OuUinei. 

• Dr.  Armstrong,  considered  this  fever  as  decidedly  inflammatory,  and  trusted  to  the 
use  of  the  laucet,  followed  by  a large  dose  of  calomel,  from  one  and  a half  scruple  to  n dram. 
wiUi  the  subsequent  assistance  of  infusion  of  senna  with  salts.  Afterwards,  he  trusted 
more  to  bleeding,  followed  by  full  doses  of  opium.  Copious  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
large  doses  of  opium,  were  the  remedies  used  by  Dr.  J.  Watson,  in  the  epidemic  a* 
Glasgow,  in  1BI0. 
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ggrain  of  calomel  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  conjunction  with  the 
: oopium.  Guarded  with  opium,  ten  grains,  or  more,  have  been  given 
I eevery  six  hours,  till  the  mouth  was  affected,  a hold  practice,  which 
i II  have  seen  tried  without  obvious  ill  consequences.  In  one  case, 
: fforty  ounces  of  blood  had  been  abstracted,  and  when  forty  grains 
! not  calomel  had  been  administered,  the  mouth  became  sore  ; the 
jiinflammation,  however,  continued,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the 
1 [patient. 


SUBORDINATE  REMEDIES. 

Although  we  must  mainly  rely  on  venesection,  opium  and  calo- 
• imel  for  treating  this  fatal  disorder,  yet,  let  us  remember,  that 
i vwhile  we  employ  these  remedies  as  the  principal,  there  are  others 
' rnot  to  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  proper  to  purge*  the  patient  five  or 
i ssix  times,  during  the  first  day  especially.  It  may,  too,  be  proper 
(enough  to  give  the  digitalis.t 

; Leeches!  to  the  abdomen  may  be  proper,  and  more  especially 


The  writings  of  Hamilton,  Gordon,  and  Vandenzande,  incontestably  prove  that,  by 
imeans  of  calomel  in  large  doses,  many  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  of  the  most  severe  kind 
Ik  have  been  saved.  Dr,  Ryan. 

i ♦ On  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time  that  we  bleed,  or  apply 
I l leeches,  immediately  to  give  a smart  dose  of  some  purgative  medicine,  such  as  infusion  of 
I ssenna  with  salts,  or  calomel  succeeded  by  salts  or  castor  oil.  Dr.  Burns'  Principles. 

1 Immediately  after  bleeding  or  during  the  application  of  leeches,  an  active  purgative  should 
' bbe  administered,  consisting  of  six  grains  of  calomel  and  ten  of  jalap;  or,  the  calomel  may  be 
f given  alone,  and  followed  up  by  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  castor  oil,  every 
Hltwo  or  three  hours,  until  several  copious  evacuations  are  procured;  after  which,  a gentle 
. catharsis  should  be  kept  up.  London  Practice  cj Midwijery. 
i + In  one  pressing  case,  w ithin  forty-eight  hours  from  the  chill,  I brought  a patient  so  com- 
I ppletely  under  the  operation  of  the  digitalis,  that  I was  alarmed  for  the  consequences;  yet, 

I ^notwithstanding  this,  the  fever  ran  its  course,  and  the  patient  sunk  in  the  ordinary 
I manner.  Dr.  Blundell. 

t When  the  attack  of  inflammation  is  violent,  and  when  the  pain  is  but  slightly  relieved, 
(the  venesection  should  be  followed  without  loss  of  time,  by  the  application  of  one,  two,  or 
I three  dozen  of  leeches  to  the  bypogastrium, proportioning  their  number  to  the  urgency  of  the 

gi  symptoms.  Dr.  Lee. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  local  bleeding  has  not  been  more  generally  employed.  Thus 
I I leeches  and  cupping  might  be  applied  to  the  groins,  hypogastric  region,  and  the  former  to  the 
* I labia  and  vagina.  Dr.  Ryan. 

I 
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when  you  dare  not  further  bleed  from  the  arm.  Beware  of  ap- 
plying too  large  a number  of  leeches  if  you  have  bled  twice  from 
the  arm  ; but  if  you  have  drawn  but  little  blood,  and  no  dangerous 
symptoms  appear,  then  you  may  apply  leeches  with  more  freedom. 
The  flow  from  the  leech-bites  may  be  kept  on  by  sponging,  or 
commodiously  enough  by  three  large  successive  poultices,  apjdied 
each  of  them  for  two  hours.  To  a blister,  there  is  an  objection, 
namely,  that  it  creates  a difiiculty  in  deciding  the  most  important 
question,  whether  abdominal  tenderness  exists  or  not ; but,  after  the 
second  or  third  bleeding,  this  objection  maybe  set  aside.  The  milder 
varieties  of  the  disease  are  best  adapted  for  blisters,  and  those  severer 
cases  in  which  the  abdominal  tenderness  is  become,  in  great  measure, 
local,  and  where, perhaps,  tbe  pulse  is  not  above  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen.  An  excellent  rubefaciant  is  the  hot  oil  of 
turpentine,  care  being  taken  that  you  do  not  fire  the  house  when  you 
are  heating  the  oil.  By  means  of  tow,  the  oil  may  be  applied  to 
the  abdominal  surface,  and  it  may  be  kept  there  till  the  skin 
become  red. 


SECTION  IV. 

VARIOUS  MEASURES  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

As  I have  hinted  before,  a variety  of  measures  for  the  cure  of 


The  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Mackintosh,  consists  in  bleeding  freely 
from  the  arm,  fomenting  the  abdomen,  and  applying  to  it  and  the  pudendum,  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  leeches.  Dr.  Burnt, 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  cupping  from  the  loins,  are  adjuvants  ofeon- 
siderable  value;  and  especially  when  some  dregs  of  inflammatory  disease,  may  remain  after 
copious  general  bleeding.  While  general  bleeding  diminishes  the  force  of  arterial  action, 
topical  bleedingunloads  and  relieves  thecapillary  vessels.  When  copious  and  general  bleeding 
is  inadmissible  and  injurious,  fifty  or  one  hundred  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen; 
and  this  will  scarcely  ever  be  done  without  sensible  relief— often  to  such  an  extent,  that  tbe 
poor  woman  will  again  and  again  solicit  their  re-application.  In  tbe  epidemic  and  typhoid 
form,  this  Is  often  the  only  allowable  method  of  abstracting  blood ; and  in  every  stage  of  this 
unmanageable  disease,  even  when  effusion  is  manifest,  and  death  inevitable,  leeches 
smooth  tbe  ruggedness  of  the  path.  Dr,  Conqutit, 
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I I this  fevei’,  have  been  advocated  at  diflterent  times,  and  by  different 

I . . 

I [practitioners.  To  a consideration  of  these  curative  means,  I shall 
next  proceed. 

i 

[ 

TONIC  REMEDIES, 

In  the  more  formidable  forms  of  the  puerperal  fever,  it  was, 
ssome  years  ago,  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Clarke,*  that  we 
jjsshould  attempt  the  cure  by  tonics  ; and,  under  his  direction,  as  I 
I IJiave  been  informed,  bark  has  been  very  largely  administered,  to- 
! tgether  with  other  tonics  less  powerful.  Tonic  remedies,  however, 
j II  fear,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; nor  have  I been  able  to  learn 
i tthat,  even  in  the  hands  of  Clarke  himself,  a practitioner  of  ac- 
i Iknowledged  talent,  the  use  of  cinchona  in  puerperal  fever,  was 
I {attended  with  any  very  encouraging  success. 


EMETICS. 

I Dr.  Denman  and  others,t  many  years  ago,  strongly  recommended 
! (emetics  in  puerperal  fever,  more  especially  the  tartarised  antimony 


j ' Dr.  J.  Clarke  forbids  venesection,  and  advises  bark,  as  freeljr  as  the  stomach  wiil  bear, 
i HHe  also  gave  opium,  together  with  a moderate  quantity  of  wine,  aiong  with  sago.  If  there 
! vwas  much  purging,  the  bark  was  omitted.  Dr.  Leak,  M.  Doulcet,  Dr.  Kirkiand,  and  Dr.  Huil, 
! iJn  some  instances,  also  recommend  bark  as  an  auxiliary.  Ed. 

t Wiiiis,  White, and  other  physicians,  employed  emetics,  and  more  particularly  ipecacuan 
i :iin  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  before  the  year  1782,  when  Doulcet  recommended  the 
rexclusive  use  of  these  remedies,  at  the  Hfltel  Dicu.  Much  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  accu- 
rxacy  of  Douicet’s  reports,  and  emetics  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse;  nevertheless,  Huf- 
IJand,  Osiander,  and  Desormeaux  have  continued  to  employ  them,  and  have  supposed  that 
ikhey  derived  benefit  from  their  use.  Dr.  Lee. 

} Many  years  ago,  after  mufh  embarrassment  and  repeated  disappointments  in  the  treat- 
Ttnent  of  this  fever  in  the  customary  way,  I gave  the  powder  which  was  recommended  by,  and 
•acquired  much  reputation  under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Dr.  James,  and  sometimes  the  fol- 
llowing  medicine;  and  I was  soon  sensible  of  their  good  effects. 

I R Antimon.  tartarisat.  gr.  ij. 

Chel.  cancror.  pp.  9 ij.  intime  misceantur. 

! Of  a powder  thus  prepared,  after  bieeding,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  the  exhibition  of  a 
. clyster,  I have  given  from  three  to  ten  grains,  repeating  it  as  circumstances  required.  Should 
I'the  first  dose  produce  no  sensible  evacuations,  for  on  these  only  we  are  to  rely,  an  increased 
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and  M.  Doulcet,  who  had  formerly  under  his  direction  the  obstetric 
department  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  thinking  he  observed,  when  the 
puerperal  fever  was  raging  in  the  hospital,  that  where  patients 
spontaneously  vomited, — as  they  frequently  do  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease, — the  disease  became  ameliorated,  he  was  led  by  this 
circumstance  to  make  use  of  emetics  ; and  with  this  view,  doses  of 
ipecacuanha  were  distributed  among  the  nurses,  with  directions, 
that  as  soon  as  puerperal  symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
the  emetic  should  be  immediately  administered,  without  waiting 
for  the  visit  of  the  physician.  The  report  of  the  French  practi- 
tioner is  highly  favourable ; those,  he  says,  who  took  the  emetic, 
soon  recovered  ; and  those  died  to  whom  the  emetic  was  not  given 
promptly.  On  a report  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  rely  with  any  con- 
fidence ; tlic  report  itself  is  but  vaguely  given,  and  it  is  also  to  he 
recollected,  that  the  nurses  were  the  judges  whether  the  disease 
was  puerperal  or  not ; whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  emetic, 
in  many  cases,  got  the  credit  of  subduing  this  formidable  affection, 
when,  in  reality,  puerperal  fever  did  not  exist.  All  allowances 
made,  however,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  assuming  Doulcet  to 
be  correct,  the  report  deserves  attention.  With  respect  to  Denman, 
you  will  find  in  the  later  editions* *  of  his  very  excellent  work,  that 
he  became,  in  his  old  age,  a proselyte  to  depletion,  so  that  it  is 


quantity  must  be  giTen  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  we  must  proceed  in  this  manner,  till  the 
end  we  wish  be  obtained.  If  the  first  dose  should  occasion  a vomiting,  purging,  or  profuse 
sweat,  we  must  wait  for  the  good  effect  of  these  operations;  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  repeating  the  powder.  Dr.  Denman. 

* Denman,  speaking  of  a case  in  which  he  had  used  his  favourite  remedy,  says,  “ The 
event  of  this  case,  and  of  some  others  which  occurred  to  me  about  the  same  time,  was  very 
flattering.  I presumed,  that  I had  at  length  discovered  a method  of  treating  this  fever,  and 
a medicine  which  would  seldom  fail  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  But  further 
experience  has  convinced  me,  that  without  previous  or  even  repeated  bleeding  in  some  cases, 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  violent,this  medicine  will  often  fail  to  subdue  the  fever, 
and  that  it  Is  sometimes  uncertain  in  its  operation.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
signs  of  an  unfavourable  termination  of  the  disease,  when  the  medicine  in  proper  quantities 
produces  no  sensible  effects.  I am,  however,  persuaded,  that  if  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  disease,  even  without  previous  bleeding,  it  will  often 
do  the  most  essential  service,  and  that  too  much  cannot  well  be  said  in  favour  of  this  method. 
Introduction  to  Midudfery. 
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cevideut  enough  that  he  had  found  the  emetics  fail.  On  the  whole, 
(then,  1 conceive  that  these  remedies  deserve  but  little  reliance; 
bbut  should  you  chance  to  enter  the  chamber  when  the  patient  is 
jiiust  recovered  from  her  chill,  you  may  give  an  emetic  with  pro- 
nriety,  because,  it  it  fail  to  subdue  the  complaint,  it  will,  at  least, 
liio  no  harm  ; and,  further,  in  those  cases  where  you  do  not  think  it 
pproper  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  it  may  be  worth  your  while 
tco  consider  whether  the  tartar  emetic,  or  ipecacuanha,  may  not  be 
^iven  with  advantage. 


MERCURY. 

From  the  powerful  and  often  highly  efficient  powers  of  raer- 
Rury  in  subduing  many  active  diseases,  particularly  inflammatory 
Rases,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  in  the  puerperal  fever,  if  we 
Rould  only  promptly  bring  the  system  under  its  influence,  whether 
’by  unctions  or  internal  administration,  much  consequent  benefit 
nmight  be  expected.  Not,  of  course,  feeling  myself  justifiable  in 
making  experiments  on  my  patients,  I have  had  no  opportunity  of 
[giving  it  a fair  trial.  In  one  case  only,*  and  this  of  the  middle 
Liind,  where  the  patient  was  bled  with  little  benefit,  and  where  I 
iiiaw  no  other  hope  of  saving  life,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Wlr.  Ledger,  I administered  mercury ; but  although  it  brought  the 
■yystem  completely  under  its  influence,  the  disease  ran  its  course  in 


1 

♦ To  this  woman  I was  called,  about  twenty-two  hours  after  the  chill,  her  pulse  being  one 
lanndred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  other  symptoms  mild  in  proportion. 
Hore  blood  than  I directed,  viz.  forty  ounces,  were  taken  away;  a buffy  coat  was  formed,  a 
icgreeof  faintness  was  produced,  and,  for  a time,  the  pulse  was  loweretl:  thirty-five  hours 
After  the  rigor,  as  the  disease  was  proceeding,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  curing  by 
Hepletion,  I resolved  to  make  use  of  the  calomel;  ten  grains  were  taken  every  six  hours,  as 
on  the  case  of  the  croup;  in  forty  hours,  thirty-eight  grains  had  been  taken, and  the  system 
i.vas  fairly  under  its  influence,  the  boweis  acting  twice  or  three  times  only,  so  that  the  greater 
.art  of  the  calomel  was  retained.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  tliougli  the  case  was  favour- 
able, being  one  of  the  milder  kind,  and  though  the  calomel  was  given  till  eighty  grains  had 
..een  administered,  the  fever  proceeded,  and  the  patient  died  in  the  usual  manner.  Dr. 
3lu»rieU. 
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the  usual  manner,  and  the  patient  died,  as  if  no  calomel  had  been 
given. 

We  must  not,  however,  draw  general  conclusions  from  one  soli- 
tary case,  but  the  result  of  the  trial  was  very  discouraging,  and 
1 have  never  had  occasion  to  use  this  practice  again.* * * § 


TURPENTINE. 

By  Dr.  Brcnan  and  others,+  we  have  been  strongly  recommended, 
in  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  to  make  trial  of  the  oil  of  turpentine4 
rt  has  been  asserted,  that  if  half  an  ounce  § or  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
be  given  twice  a-day,  in  the  worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever,  in  their 
worst  condition,  the  symptoms  will  be  found  to  give  way  under  it. 
This  remedy  I have  not  hitherto  tried  on  the  large  scale,  having  a 
want  of  confidence  in  those  reports,  which  I could  not  overcome, 
and  not  feeling  myself  justified  in  acting  experimentally.  In  some 
few  cases,  however,  where  I have  had  no  other  hope,  I have  tried 
it,  and  the  result  convinces  me,  that  the  oil  of  tui-pentine  does  not 
do  any  marked  mischief,  that  it  does  not  clearly  aggravate  the 
disease  ; not  to  add  that  a sort  of  persuasion  has  been  left  in  my 


* FonellS  places  most  reliance  on  mercurial  frictions,  which  saved  three  patients.  Z>r. 
Ryan's  Midwifery. 

M.  Velpeau  has  tried  and  recommended  mercurial  frictions  over  the  abdominal  surface, 
after  local  bleeding.  Tvvo  drachms  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  to  be  nibbed  in  every 
three  or  four  hours;  and  as  soon  as  mercurial  action  appears  in  the  mouth,  the  remedy  is  to 
be  discontinued,  or  used  very  sparingly.  London  Practice  qf  Midwifery. 

+ Since  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Brenan,  the  most  contra- 
dictory statements  have  been  pubiished  respecting  its  effects.  We  havp  not  ventured  to  pre- 
scribe in  many  instances,  the  internal  use  of  turpentine,  either  in  the  superficial  or  deep-seated 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  uterus;  but  wherever  this  has  been  done,  it  has  not  only  pro- 
duced a renewal  of  the  pain,  but  has  excited  the  most  distressing  nausea  and  sickness. 
Dr.  Lee,  Cyclop.  Med. 

t Dr.  Payne,  of  Nottingham,  most  strongly  recommends  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has 
always  found  it  successfui.  He  never  used  depletion  of  late  years.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.y  1822,  vol.  xviii.  p.  538. 

§ Dr.  J.  A.  Johnson  has  published  six  cases,  in  which  he  exhibited  half  an  ounce  of  tur- 
pentine, and  the  same  quantity  of  castor-oil  every  hour,  until  the  bowels  were  freely  purged, 
and  then  continued  the  medicine  at  longer  intervals,  and  all  terminated  successfully. 
Philadelphia  MedicalJournal. 
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mind,  that  now  and  then,  perhaps,  it  may  relieve.*  Still,  from  the 
few  casest  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observations,  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that, in  London,  this  remedy  is  by  no  means  so 
powerful  in  subduing  the  fever  as  some,  especially  the  Dublin 
practitioners,  may  have  siqiposed.  Should  you,  however,  deem  it 
right  to  use  turpentine,  it  may  be  well  not  only  to  administer  it 
internally,  but  to  apply  it  also  to  the  abdominal  surface,  in  the 
way  of  a rubefacient. 


• Dr.  Dewees  has  lately  recorded  a case  of  real  puerperal  fever,  which  was  seen  by  two 
other  practitioners.  The  antiphlogistic  plan  was  studiously  pursued,  but  witliout  success. 
The  case  was  considered  hopeless,  when  thirty  minims  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  were  exhibited 
every  hour,  sinapisms  applied  to  the  legs,  and  an  ounce  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  on  the 
abdomen  every  night,  with  an  enema,  containing  one  drachm  of  laudanum.  This  practice 
was  continued  for  three  successive  days,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Afner,  Jour.  Med. 
Science^  August,  1826. 

+ Case  1.—  I was  called  once  to  a patient,  seized  with  puerperal  fever  of  the  milder  form, 
with  a pulse  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute ; the  pain  not  widely  diflfused  over 
the  abdomen,  the  other  symptoms  proportionally  mild.  The  woman  had  been  ill  about  ten 
hours,  when  eight  ounces  of  blood  had  been  taken  from  the  arm,  and  with  little  benefit. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  thinking  there  was  little  hope  of  curing  the  disease  by  means 
of  the  lancet,  for  I had  not  seen  her  till  twentyyone  hours  after  the  chill,  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  was  given  immediately,  a second  in  twenty-seven  hours  from  the  chill,  a third 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  a fourth  next  morning,  fifty  hours  from  the  first  attack;  no  less 
than  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  being  taken  in  seventeen  hours;  three  of  the  doses^ 
I am  sure,  were  swallowed,  because  a young  gentleman,  who  attended  himself,  administered 
them,  and  they  were  not  rejected  from  the  stomach.  The  first  dose  was  followed  by  somo 
remission  of  pains,  but  whether  from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  or  from  three  or  four  operations  of 
the  bowels,  did  not  appear.  The  other  three  doses  did  not  produce  much  effect;  the  pulse, 
on  the  following  day,  remained  much  the  same,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died.  The  failure 
of  cure  in  this  case  was  very  striking,  because  the  attack  was  not  in  its  eharacter  very  for- 
midable, and  certainly  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  oil. 

Case  2. — I was  also  once  called  to  a womau  labouring  under  puerperal  fever  in  the  most 
malignant  form;  she  had  been  ill  for  two  or  three  days;  the  pain  was  diffused  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  pulse  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  one  hundred  ami 
seventy  in  the  minute.  In  this  case  there  was  clearly  no  hope  of  saving  the  woman  by  the 
use  of  the  lancet;  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  were  administered  in  the  course 
of  the  next  twelve  hours.  Some  little  remission  of  the  tenderness  and  pain  was,  1 think, 
observed  after  the  first  dose  ; but  no  marked  or  permanent  benefit  was  produced  b}'  it,  and  the 
woman  died.  The  failure  was  here  the  less  discouraging,  because,  1 believe,  the  disease  had 
gone  so  far,  and  the  inflammation  was  spread  so  widely  over  the  peritoneum,  that,  perhaps,  no 
human  aid  could  avail. 

Case  S.'-'In  the  autumn  of  1824',  when  the  puerperal  fever  was  not  so  prevalent  as  It  had 
previously  been,  I was  requested,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Queen-Street,,  a very  active  and  judi- 
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SECTION  V. 

VAIllETIKS  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

In  teaching,  I am  accustomed  to  divide  this  disease  into  three 
varieties,  and  not  without  the  belief  that  there  is  some  advantage 
in  so  doing.  Thus  I divide  them  into  the  mild  epidemic,* *  the 
malignant  epidemic,  and  the  spasmodic. 


cious  practitioner,  to  see  a woman  who  had  a good  deal  of  inflammatory  tenderiiesB,  and  pain 
about  the  abdomen;  her  pulse  was  about  one  bnndred  and  thirty, and  the  blood  that  had 
been  taken  away  was  somewhat  buffed.  She  had  laboured  under  the  disease  for  two  days  and 
a half  before  I saw  her;  and  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  after  delivery  that  disease  begaii^ 
this  being  a highly-favourable  circumstance.  The  woman  had  all  the  usual  marks  of  puer- 
peral fever,  and  about  sixty-four  ounces  of  blood  had  been  taken  away  before  I saw  her.  In 
this  case,  considering  that  little  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  fartlier  use  of  the  lancet, 
I tliought  ft  proper  to  make  trial  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  ; and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  oil  were  given,  a less  copious  quantity  than  in  the  former 
cases.  Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  site  took  another  ounce,  and  under  this  treatment, 
the  symptoms  were  gradually  subdued,  whether  from  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  or  not, 
remains  uncertain ; but  the  recovery  was  unlooked  for.  Dr,  Blundell. 

• Puerperal yever,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a generic  term,  which  in  reality  designates 
only  a prominent  symptom  of  disease,  but  which,  in  ordinjiry  usage,  embraces  complaints 
having  little  or  no  connexion,  either  in  their  nature,  their  seat,  or  their  treatment.  Dr.  Con- 
ijueat’o  OtUlinea. 

There  is  no  disease  about  which  tiiere  is  so  much  difference  of  sentimentas  puerperal  fever; 
many  of  the  most  eminent  obstetricians  in  Europe  and  America  entertain  discordant  opinions 
as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Conquest,  Blundeii,  and  Duges,  consider  it  as  a symptom 
of  a local  disease,  while  Hamilton,  Burns,  Joseph  and  John  Clarke,  Roux,  Velpeau,  Mastos- 
check,  Raimann,  Hartman,  Boir,  Schiffner,  Festi,  Billctzky,  and  others,  entertain  a different 
opinion.  Dr.  Ryan's  Manual. 

Dr.  Hull  considers  the  disease  as  simple  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  may  affect  three 
classes,  the  robust,  the  feeble,  and  those  who  are  in  an  intermediate  state.  VigaroUs  joins 
with  those,  who  consider  this  as  not  a fever  aui  geaterls,  but  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  has  divided  it  into  five  species.  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Ijee,  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Hey,  and  Mackintosh,  considered  the  disease  as  decidedly  inflammatory.  Gardien  admits  six 
species.  Dr.  Cusac  has  three  species.  M.  Dance  considers  it  phlebitis.  M.  Fonelld  looks 
on  it  either  as  the  suppurating,  or  what  he  calls  typhoid  stage  of  phlebitis,  or  as  a peculiar 
“ forme  ataxique,”  in  which  appearances,  on  dissection,  are  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Burns'  Principles. 

Dr.  Lee  considers  it  decidedly  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or  its  appendages,  and  enu- 
merates four  principal  varieties  of  the  disease: — 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  peritoneal  sa«. 
Puerperal  peritonitea. 
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FIRST  VARIETY. 

When  puerperal  fever  is  prevalent,  the  epidemic  is  often  mild; 

\ the  pulse,  perhaps,  not  rising  above  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
I one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  minute.  These  cases  are  known  by 
I the  pain  and  tenderness  being  confined  to  a surface  of  the  abdomen, 

I not  broader  than  the  two  hands,  by  the  exhaustion  coming  on  less 
' rapidly,  so  that  the  woman  may  continue  ill  for  three  or  four  days, 

! then  recovering  or  sinking,  collapsed,  and  by  the  mild  character  of 
the  epidemic  at  the  time  the  case  occurs. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  variety,  the  milder  and  inflammatory  form  of 
the  disease,  that  we  have  the  fairest  chance  of  subduing  it,  and 
many  cases  of  this  type  are  completely  cured  by  means  of  the 
method  of  depletion  I have  before  mentioned. 

Venesection,  calomel,  opium,  perhaps  turpentine,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  an  emetic,  are  the  remedies  which  I should 
recommend  in  these  cases.  Whatever  be  your  measures,  begin 
your  operations  as  soon  after  the  chill  as  possible. 


SECOND  VARIETY. 

When  the  puerperal  fever  is  diffused  all  over  the  district,  we 
sometimes  find  that  almost  all  the  cases  are  of  the  malignant  kind, 
not  to  be  subdued  by  the  most  active  remedies,  and  speedily  running 


2.  Inflammation  of  tlie  uterine  appendages;  oraria,  fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  liga- 
ments. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  musculur  and  nervous  tissues  of  the  uterus. 

4.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  veins  of  tlie  uterine  organs ; 
when  the  veins  of  the  uterus  sufier  only.  Uteri?te  phlebitis. 

Tliese  varieties  may  take  place  quite  independently  of  each  other,  though  they  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  combination. 

From  facts  mentioned.  Dr.  Lee  observes,  “ These  facts  prove  that  at  difierent  seasons 
different  textures  of  the  uterine  organs  are  liable  each  to  he  affected  with  inflammation,  in 
varying  degrees  of  intensity,  and  they  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  the  discordant 
opinion  entertained,  botli  with  respect  to  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever. 
Or.  Lee's  Researches,  p.  18, 
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their  course,  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease,  we  sometimes  observe  a certain  hurry  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  leads  the  patient  to  speak  with  a rapid  utterance,  and 
in  a sharpened,  and  somewhat  reedy  tone  of  voice.  If  you  ask  her 
how  she  is,  she  replies,  perhaps,  in  a hurried,  dramatical  manner — 
I am  very  well — there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me, — a mode  of 
speech  which  in  me  always  excites  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions. 
Under  these  malignant  attacks,  moreover,  the  pulse  rises  to  a high 
degree  of  frequency,  mounting  sometimes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  even  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  the 
minute ; tenderness  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  abdomen  ; coughing 
may  occur  ^ and  pains  may  be  felt  in  the  loins,  as  if  the  peritoneum, 
covering  the  lumbar  surface  and  that  of  the  diaphragm,  were 
affected.  A very  rapid  exhaustion  ensues  ",  when  the  sun  rises  the 
patient  is  well,  before  it  sets  a second  time,  she  is  dead  ; in  the 
extreme  cases,  she  may  sink  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
chill.  Add  to  these  characteristics  of  the  disease,  a prevalence 
of  the  malignant  type  in  other  cases  occurring  at  the  time  ; and 
thus  by  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  variety  of  the  disease  at 
the  time,  by  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  by  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  by  the  great 
frequency  of  the  pulse  ; and,  then,  by  a less  constant,  hut  very 
important  symptom,  the  hurry  of  the  nervous  system  I mean, 
this  malignant  variety  of  the  disease  may  be  readily  recognised. 
In  the  worst  cases  of  the  malignant  epidemic,  do  what  you  will,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  patient,  I fear,  must  sink ; and 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  free  venesection,  as,  by  having  recourse  to  it,  you  may  bring 
the  practice  into  disgrace  ; for  the  patient  perishing  under  a col- 
lapse similar  to  that  arising  from  inanition,  it  may  seem,  to  the 
inexperienced,  that  she  dies  through  depletion.  In  this  state  of  the 
disease,  therefore,  other  remedies  may,  in  preference,  he  recom- 
mended. Colomel  and  opium,  for  example  ; emetics,  turpentine, 
and  small  bleedings.  But  when  the  disea.se,  though  malignant,  is 
in  its  milder  form,  it  may  be  proper  to  attempt  a cure  by  the  bold 
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i rase  of  the  lancet,  aided  by  calomel  and  opium,  as  before  explained  ; 
! aand  if  you  will,  by  turpentine.  Immediately  after  the  chill,  an 
j eemetic  may  be  administered.  Whatever  is  done,  must  be  done 
i with  promptitude;  after  the  chill,  the  sooner  you  commence  your 
j ooperations  the  better,  provided  there  be,  in  the  system,  sufficient 
I rre-action  to  sustain  them.  Would  this  re-action  be  accelerated  by 
i wrapping  the  patient  in  blankets,  wrung  out  of  water  warmed  to 
jlthc  temperature  of  98“  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer?* 

I THIRD  VARIETY. 

t 

A third  variety  of  puerperal  fever  is  sometimes  presenting  Itself, 
I aand  this  species  is  the  sporadic.  Perhaps  the  disease  has  not 
ipprevailed  in  the  district  for  years  ; perhaps  a solitary  case  has  not 
ikbeen  observed  for  a length  of  time,  but  at  last  you  meet  with  a case 
' iin  which  the  patient  has  chills,  heats,  head-aches,  abdominal  teii- 
ilderness,  pulses  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  more  in  the  minute, 
; sand  all  these  symptoms  commencing  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
dday,  at  a time  when  the  fever  shows  no  disposition  to  spread  among 
ppuerperal  women  in  the  district.  Now  this  solitary  case  it  is  which 
r iconstitutcs  the  sporadic  variety  of  the  disease.  If  sporadic  pucr- 


• Both  general  and  local  warm  hatha  have  been  highly  recommended  by  foreign  practi- 
: 'ionera.  Where  the  skin  was  hot,  the  pain  moderate,  the  strength  of  the  patient  not  much 
idepressed,  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in  warm  water  was  often  foliowed  by  a general  per- 
I >;ipiration  and  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  they  state,  that  when  the  pains 
I iwere  excessive,  when  there  was  yet  anxiety,  a profuse,  general,  or  partial  perspiration,  the 
I titrength  much  reduced,  the  respiration  hurried  and  anxious,  and  the  face  red  with  intense 
I Kiead-ache,  the  patient  could  not  support  the  warm  bath,  and  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
■ r'rom  it.  The  hip-bath  was  found  more  generally  nseful,  and  was  employed  almost  indis- 
I -irlminately  by  M.  Desormeaux,  in  all  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  disease.  Dr,  Lee’a 
ISteteaTchet,  p.  1 10. 

Racolin,  Dance,  and  Fonell6,  highly  recommend  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the 
' 'vagina,  and  cavity  of  the  uterus.  These  injections  were  repeated  by  them  three  or  four  times 
■ n the  course  of  the  day,  and  they  state  that  they  not  only  waslied  away  the  putrid  matters 
* . idhering  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  organ,  but  that  they  appeared  to  relieve  the  irritation 
ind  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself.  This  practice  appears  to  me  to  merit  more  attention 
1 Than  it  has  hitherto  received  in  this  country.  I have  tried  it  on  several  occasions  with  decided 
. advantage.  Dr.  Lee's  Researches. 
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peral  fever  be  very  severe,  it  should  be  treated  exactly  in  tlio  same 
way  as  you  would  treat  the  inaligaant  form  of  the  endemic,  by 
veiicscction,  calomel,  opium,  emetics,  and  the  like  ; but  if,  which 
is  more  probable,  the  attack  be  milder,  you  may  then,  perhaps, 
subdue  it,  by  applying  thirty  or  forty  leeches  to  the  abdomen,*  by 
laying  a large  blister  over  the  abdominal  surface,  by  purging, 
digitalis,  diaphoretics,  small  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
and,  in  short,  by  all  those  ordinary  remedies  which  are  found  to 
succeed  in  case  of  inflammation.  These  sporadic  cases  being  rare, 
I would  give  an  opinion  with  caution,  but  I think  you  will  seldom 
find  the  pulse  above  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
in  the  minute. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  VARIETIES. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  three  varieties  of  puer- 
peral fever,  I do  not  profess  to  e.xplain ; but  a plausible  ojiinion  is 
the  following: — in  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  I suspect, 
that  the  epidemic  disposition  to  peritonitis  is  strong,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  inflammation  is  great,  whence  the  difficulty  of  the 
cure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  collapse.  In  the  milder  form  of  the 
disease,  I conceive  that  the  peritonitic  propensities  arc  weaker,  and 
that  the  inflammation  is  of  small  extent,  whence  the  strength  gives 
way  more  slowly,  and  the  peritonitis  is  more  readily  subdued.  In 
the  sporadic  cases,  the  epidemic  constitution  is  wanting  altogether, 
and  the  surface  of  tenderness  may,  I believe,  generally  be  covered 
with  one  or  two  hands,  and  this  may,  in  a general  way,  explain  to 
us  why  this  attack  is  of  small  danger.  I may  observe,  generally, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  as  the  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  risk  ; and  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 


• The  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  subsequent  applicationof 
a warm  poultice,  is  more  useful,  than  a repetition  of  venesection,  and  in  some  cases,  is  safer, 
and  more  to  be  depended  on,  even  from  the  first.  Dr.  Burns'  Midwifery, 
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iimildcr  symptoms,  wlmu  the  iiillammatioii  is  confined  to  a few 
!«<yiare  inches;  and  the  severer,  when  it  extends  over  two  or  three 
I ssquare  feet. 


SECTION  VI. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Before  I bring  my  remarks  on  this  fatal  disorder  to  a close, 
II  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a few  observations  touching  its  causes,* 
aaud  so  on. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  FEVER. 

Among  the  important  causes  of  puerperal  fever,  we  may  gone- 
irally  enumerate,  such  a condition  of  the  abdomen  as  is  produced 
bby  delivery,  or  its  near  approach.  I say  the  near  approach  of 
iklelivery,  because  tlicre  is  reason  to  believe,  if  our  records  may  be 
rrelied  on,  that  the  fever  sometimes  commences  before  the  child  is 
cexpelled 

With  few  exceptions,+  if,  indeed,  there  are  any,  it  holds  true  as 


• Dr.  Leake  consulereil  inflaminatinn  of  the  omentum  to  be  tbe  proximate  cause,  and  sus- 
i fpected  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  became  contaminated  by  absorption  of  the  fluid 
' eifused  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Dr.  Leake  on  Child-bed  Fever,  ji.  90. 

1 Dr.  Hamilton  believes  that  puerperal  fever  is  a fever  »ui  generis,  and  of  a putrid  nature. 

; ^Outlines  oj"  Midw{fery. 

Dr.  Lee  is  of  opinion,  “ Tliat  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  must  be  con- 
•eidered  as  essentially  tlie  cause  of  all  destructive  febrile  affections  which  follow  parturition,  and 
lithat  the  various  forms  which  they  assume,  inflammatory,  congestive,  and  typhoid,  will  in  a great 
mieasure  he  found  to  depend  on  whether  the  serous,  the  muscular,  or  venous  tissue  of  the 
organ  has  become  affected.  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xv.  p.  405. 

It  appears  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  conjoined  with  the  operation  of 

■ some  debilitating  poison,  more  or  less  contagious.  Dr.  Burns'  Midwifery,  8th  edit.  p.  5C2. 

+ Dr.  Denman  relates  a case  in  which  symptoms  very  similar  to  the  puerperal  fever,  super- 

■ vened  in  a woman  who  had  never  been  impregnated;  this  woman  laboured  under  obstruction 
of  the  vagina,  in  consciiucnce  of  which  tbe  uterus  enlarged  greatly,  from  catamenial  accuinu- 

‘ lation;  and  when  the  hymen  was  divided,  the  contents  of  the  womb  were  expelled  with 
cflorts  like  the  parturient,  and,  no  long  time  afterwards,  abdominal  inflamiiiatiuu  supervened, 
i I A similar  instance  occurred  at  one  of  our  hospitals,  in  which  it  was  necessary  te  take  away  a 
f 
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a general  principle,  that  puerperal  fever  never  attacks  women  but 
where  they  are  prepared  for  it,  either  by  the  birth  of  the  ovum,  or 
perhaps  now  and  then  by  a near  approximation  to  its  birth  ; and 
hence  we  may  enumerate  it  generally  among  the  great  causes  of 
disease. 

Again,  the  puerperal  fever  is  found  to  rage  much  more  fiercely 
sometimes  than  at  others  ; so  that,  after  remaining  quiet  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  together,  it  suddeidy  becomes  epidemic,  and  fills 
our  families  with  mourning,  and  our  printing  presses  with  disser- 
tations. Among  the  causes  of  puerperal  fever,  therefore,  set  down 
a sort  of  epi.demic  constitution  among  the  women,  a most  unfor- 
tunate coincident  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  young 
obstetrician  in  practice.  The  disease  getting  into  his  connexion, 
may,  in  its  malignancy,  baffle  all  his  efforts,  and,  destroying  his 
patients,  it  may  blight  his  reputation  in  the  bud.  Indeed,  I should 
strongly  advise  every  young  man  not  to  commence  his  obstetric 
career  when  puerperal  fever  prevails,  but  to  wait  for  one  or  two 
years,  for  it  is  wiser  to  delay  than  to  begin  rashly,  with  all  these 
dangers  surrounding. 


DIAGNOSIS. 

When  you  are  nervously  apprehensive,  you  are  liable,  without 
good  reason,  to  believe  that  your  patient  is  the  subject  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  whence  the  need  of  a just  diagnosis.  If  the  bladder  be 
loaded  after  delivery,  it  may  produce  symptoms  exceedingly 
similar  to  puerperal  fever,  and  hence  the  importance  of  introducing 
the  catheter,  in  all  dubious  cases,  for  this  diagnostic  alone  may  be 
relied  on;  care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  put  the  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  pressure  ought  to  be  made  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
to  aid  the  flow,  for  some  paralysis  of  the  organ  is  not  impossible. 


considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm  before  the  symptoms  could  be  subdued.  Thus 
it  now  and  tlien  happens,  independently  of  pregnancy,  where  the  womb,  being  dilated  from 
internal  accumulation,  becomes  suddenly  emptied  and  contracted,  that  abdominal  inSam* 
luation,  like  puerperal  fever  occurs.  Dr.  BlundcU. 
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.Accumulation  and  irritation  in  the  bowels  may  give  rise  to  symp- 
I ttoms  like  puerperal  fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  one  hundred  and  ten, 

I cone  hundred  and  twenty,  or  more,  and  the  abdomen  becoming 
I ttender.  A prompt  purgation  is  the  best  diagnostic,  and  in  very 
; (dubious  cases,  you  may  bleed  once  ; after  which,  you  may,  I con- 
j (ceive,  generally  make  your  diagnosis,  before  a second  bleeding  can 
j Ibe  necessary,  as  there  may  be  time  previously  for  the  action  of 
! (cathartics.  Senna  and  salts,  aided  by  injections,  are  of  prompt 
■ (operation.  If  women  have  merely  spasmodic  pains  of  the  abdomen, 
(whether  of  the  gall-duct,  intestines,  ureters,  or  womb,  the  last 
i Ibeing  most,  these  are  easily  discriminated  by  the  absence  of  the 
^ 1 fever,  during  the  epidemic;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  when  after- 
i]  pains  are  severer,  that  a small  fever  attends  the  pulse,  rising  to 
!ione  hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute;  and  the  hardened  uterus 
(when  compressed,  becoming  acutely  painful.  This  case  appears  to 
Ibe  the  puerperal  fever  in  a subdued  form;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  safely  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sporadic  variety 
I of  the  disease;  so  long  as  the  pulse  remains  below  one  hundred 
, . and  twenty,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Lastly,  enteritis 
may,  I suppose,  be  distinguished  from  puerperal  fever,  because  it 
produces  constipation,  and  an  inflamed  uterus  may  be  easily 
recognized,  because,  by  a competent  obstetrician,  it  may  be  sub- 
; _ jected  to  examination,  almost  with  the  same  nicety  as  an  inflamed 
finger.  If,  however,  the  puerperal  fever  is  to  be  treated  like  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  this  diagnosis  becomes  less  important. 

IS  THE  DISEASE  INFECTIOUS. 

It  is  much  disputed  by  some  whether  this  disease  is  infectious  ;* 


• Dr.  Hulme  maintained  that  It  was  not  more  contagious  than  picuritis,  or  any  other 
indammatory  disease.  M.  Fonelld,  who  has  recorded  the  history  of  the  most  fatal  epidemic 
that  ever  occurred  in  Paris,  asserts  that  the  idea  of  contagion  was  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
M.  Duges,  Baudelocque,  and  Campbell  are  against  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  On  the  other 
band,  in  the  earlier  description  of  the  puerperal  fever,  it  is  referred  not  only  to  the  corrupted 
atmosphere  of  hospitals,  but  also  to  contagion.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  the 
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but,  however  this  point  may  be  decided,  or  unsettled,  the  facts 
affirmative  of  infection  are  so  strong,  that  accordingly  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  act.  Nor  ought  your  faith  in  the  possible  infection  of 
this  disease  to  he  hastily  shaken  by  contrary  opinions,  even  when 
advanced  by  the  most  experienced.  There  are  some  men  who 
entertain  a lurking  belief  of  the  infection  of  this  fever,  notwith- 
standing all  their  intrepid  declarations  to  the  contrary  ; not  that 
in  these  declarations  it  is  their  intention  to  deceive,  but  there  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  well  known  to  those  who 
have  studied  it,  and  which  consists  in  fancying  that  we  believe  that 
to  which  we  give  no  credence,  and  the  contrary  ; a state  of  mind 
Avhich  is  soon  discovered  to  ourselves  and  others,  by  placing  our- 
selves in  a position  which  calls  for  the  operation  of  the  faith  or 
belief,  when  infidelity  becomes  manifest.* * 

Wavering  the  question  of  its  precise  character,  I content  myself 
with  remarking,  generally,  that  from  more  than  one  district  I have 
received  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  prac- 
tice of  some  individuals,  while  its  occurrence  in  that  of  others  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  was  not  observed.  Some,  as  I have  been 
told,  have  lost  ten,  twelve,  or  a greater  number  of  patients  in 


Edinbur^Ii  Infirmary,  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Vienna,  and  in  most  of  those  in  this 
metropolis,  it  has  raged  as  an  epidemic  at  diflferent  periods  with  great  violence,  and  has 
appeared  to  be  propagated  by  contagion.  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hey,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  J, 
Clarke,  and  many  others  speak  of  its  infections  nature.  Ed. 

• Conversing  with  an  obstetric  friend,  who  contended  that  llie  puerperal  fever  was  not 
infectious,  I heard  him,  for  he  was  my  elder,  with  respectful  attention,  till  at  length,  after  he 
had  delivered  his  sentiments  somewhat  at  large.  “ Notwithstanding  all  this,”  said  I,  “my  dear 

Sir,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fever  may  be  infectious,  and,  pardon  the  freedom,  but 
I fancy  you  think  so  too,”  “ 1 !”  said  he,  in  an  accent  of  surprise,  “I  think  so  ? why  I have  just 
been  telling  you  to  the  contrary!”  “ Well,”  said  I,“  will  you  allow  me  to  bring  your  belief  to 
the  test  r”  He  nodded  assent.  It  so  happened  that  [this  gentleman  had  a favourite  ulece 
recently  cnafined,  the  only  immediate  representative  of  his  very  respectable  family.  “ Corae 
then,”  I proceeded,  “you  tell  me  your  niece  has  just  been  confined,  and  I offer  my  congratula- 
tions; hut,  permit  me  to  ask,  if  you  had  been  to  see  one  or  two  patients  labouring  under  tins 
terrible  disease,  would  you  like  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  to  sit  down  at  the  bed-side?** 
He  started  gently,  and  hesitated;  then,  in  a subdued  tone  of  voice,  “ Why,  really,”  said  he. 
“ I should  not  like  to  do  that.”  Andthus,  it  seems,  even  in  the  midst  of  denials,  there  may  be 
on  the  mind  a suspicion  of  infection ; and  on  this  suspicion,  of  course,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
aot.  Dr.  lUu7idelU 
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scarcely  broken  succession  ;*  like  their  evil  genius,  the  puerperal 
cover  has  seemed  to  stalk  behind  them  wherever  they  went.  Some 
inave  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  fora  time  from  practice.  In  fine, 
hliat  this  fever  may  occur  spontaneously  I admit,  that  its  infectious 
nature  may  be  plausibly  disputed  I do  not  deny,  but  I add,  con- 
•Biderately,  that  in  my  own  family,  I had  rather  that  those  I 
fssteemed  the  most  should  be  delivered,  unaided,  in  a stable,  than 
ihhat  they  should  receive  the  best  help  in  the  fairest  apartments, 
)but  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  this  pitiless  disease.  Gossiping 
[friends,  wet  nurses,  monthly  nurses,  and  the  practitioner  himself. 
Bare  the  channels  by  which,  I suspect,  the  infection  is  principally 
fconveyed. 

. As  to  its  prevention,  I know  of  nothing  certain.  Moderate 
ppurging  after  delivery  can  do  no  injury.  As  flooding,  during 
ddelivcry,  seems  to  dispose  to  the  fever,  I think  it  very  doubtful 
Bwhethcr  venesection  possesses  any  preventive  power.  To  guard 
^solicitously  against  tlie  infection  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  iniport- 
jiiance.  Is  bracing  the  abdomen  of  importance  ? 


1 POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

On  examining  the  body  after  the  more  malignant  attacks  of  the 
ppucrperal  fever,  as  when  the  patient  for  example,  is  dead  within 
ra  day  or  two  after  the  chill,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  scarcely  a 
Itracc  of  inflammation  has  been  observed  ; a little  bloody  serum,  a 
‘[few  dubious  adhesions,  a difference  of  opinion  re.specting  the  state 
l(tof  the  capillaries,  and  that  is  all  ; hut  in  the  milder  and  more  in- 
j liflammatory  varieties  of  the  disease,  where  the  patient  lives  for  four 
! lor  five  days,  and  then  dies,  the  changes  become  more  conspicuous  ; 


• Mr.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  lias  stated  that,  “ From  December  ,Srd  1R30,  to  January 
i <4th  IS.31,  a midwife  attended  thirty  patients  for  a public  charity;  sixteen  of  these  were 
! attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  they  all  ultimately  died.  In  the  same  month  three 
■ 'hundred  and  eighty  women  were  delivered  by  midwives  for  the  institution,  but  none  of  the 
I other  patients  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree.  Medical  Gasette,  No.  914. 

’ Dr.  Armstrong  observes  that  most  (forty  out  of  fifty)  of  the  cases  at  Siimlcrland, 
i occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  surgeon  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Lee’s  lietearchea. 
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a bloody  serum  is  observed,  as  iii  tbe  former  case,  and  coagulable 
lymph  is  effused  into  tbe  abdomen,  perhaps  somewhat  copiously, 
though  not  under  my  own  observation,  in  those  large  quantities 
remarked  by  the  late  Dr.  Clark  ; the  different  folds  of  the  in- 
testines are  adhering  mutually,  as  well  as  to  the  omentum  and  the 
abdominal  coverings ; and  in  one  instance  I have  seen  a suppura- 
tion under  the  ovary  in  the  cellular  web,  which  is  somewhat 
abundant  there,  externally  to  the  peritoneum.* 


NATURE  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease : to  me  it  appears 
to  turn  upon  a general  disposition  in  women  to  inflammatory  action, 
which  may  sometimes  attack  other  parts,  as  the  head  for  example, 


• The  appearances  after  death  are  very  diversified.  The  substance  of  the  uterus  is  some- 
times infiltrated  with  pus,  and  becomes  livid  and  spongy,  or  it  may  contain  small  abscesses; 
and  the  uterine  veins,  particularly  those  containing  blood,  from  the  spermatic  arteries,  may 
be  inflamed,  and  contain  coagula  or  pus.  At  other  times,  spots  and  patches  of  gangrene  will 
be  perceived  externally ; and  not  unfrequently  the  inner  surface  or  cavity  is  black,  ragged,  and 
covered  with  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph.  Wlien  the  disease  has  originated  with,  or  been  prin- 
cipally confined  to,  the  peritoneal  investments  of  the  uterus,  bladdor,  pelvic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  they  will  be  agglutinated  in  one  morbid  mass,  or  there  will  be  more  or  less  turbid 
serous  effusion  of  a dirty  white  colour,  mixed  with  pus  and  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph.  Dr. 
ConqueiVs  Outlines. 

Of  fifty-six  cases,  which  proved  fatal,  in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  all  there  was 
found  some  morbid  change,  the  efifect  of  Inflammation,  either  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
uterus,  or  the  uterine  structure  itself,  or  in  Its  appendages.  The  fatal  cases  in  the  epidemic 
of  1740  at  Paris,  those  also  which  occurred  in  1774  and  177fi,  and  those  from  17S2  to  the  present 
time,  bore  indication  of  uterine  inflammation.  Pinel,  Bichfit,  Laroche,  and  Gardien,  found 
the  peritoneum  inflamed  in  so  many  cases,  that  they  have  considered  puerperal  fever 
essentially  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  tbe  peritoneum.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  says  he  found 
the  viscera  and  every  part  of  the  abdomen  to  be  inflamed,  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  intestines  all  glued  together.  Dr.  Lowder  found  redness  of  tbe  intestines, 
effusion  of  serum  mingled  with  pus  and  lymph,  the  most  frequent  morbid  appearances.  The 
history  of  morbid  changes  of  structure,  by  Drs.  Joseph  Clarke,  Gordon,  Campbell,  Mack- 
intosh, and  other  writers,  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the  epidemic  of  1829,  at  Paris,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  fatal  cases,  purulent  fluid  was  found 
in  the  veins  and  absorbents  of  the  uterus,  and  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  some 
important  alteration  of  structure,  was  observed  in  the  uterine  organs.  The  researches  of 
Andrat,  Luroth,  Dance,  Danyau,  Fonelld,  and  Dupley,  confirm  the  same.  Dr,  hte'i  De- 
ttarchtt. 
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bbut  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  in  these,  fixes  on  the 
iieritoneiim.  That  peritonitis  usually  occurs  in  this  disease,  is,  I 
tthink,  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
iiipon  it;  though  the  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the  biitf 
5jn  the  blood,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  appearances  on 
ilJissection,  may  all  be  produced  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Ihe  assertion.  Why  it  is  that  this  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
ibhould  sink  the  strength  so  rapidly,  especially  where  it  does  not 
qppear  to  have  been  extensively  diffused,  I am  totally  unable  to 
‘explain ; and  this  effect  appears  to  be  the  more  surprising,  because 
im  function,  the  peritoneum,  though  of  wide  extent,  does  not  appear 
CO  be  an  organ  of  much  importance  to  the  system.  In  the  opera- 
iion  of  this  inflammation,  there  seems  to  be  something  analogous 
CO  that  of  extensive  burns  ; whether  any  new  principles  of  treat- 
ment may  be  deduced  from  this  consideration,  I am  not  prepared 
CO  decide.* 

5 

CONCLUSION. 

I cannot  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  puerperal  fever  without 
noentioning  with  acknowledgment  the  names  of  Gordon,  Hey, 
iVrmstrong,  and  Marshall  Hall;  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
lirenan  may  be  found  deserving  of  the  applauses  of  posterity. 
To  names  of  acknowledged  merit,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
t.n  encomium;  on  the  tomb  of  the  French  mareschal,  the  only 
iinscription  is — Turenne. 


■ • With  regard  to  the  nature  of  puerperal  fever,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  he  of 
'common  or  specific  kind.  It  certainly  arises  where  individuals  are  not  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
>ary  causes  of  inflammation,  and  it  often  rages  as  an  epidemic,  particularly  in  hospitals ; and 
I ) this  respect  it  resembles  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and  other  specific  inllaramalory 
sseases,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  depend  on  a vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Like 
i«ese  diseases,  too,  it  ceases  without  any  assignable  cause,  perhaps  for  several  years,  and  then 
— appears  in  the  s.ame  establishments,  and  is  attended  with  the  samedestructiveconsequences. 
onnteau supposed  the  inflammation  to  be  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  and  the  same  opinion  was 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lowder,  and  Drs.  Home  and  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  who  saw  the  disease  iii 
■>e  lying-in  wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary;  Dr.  Abercrombie  also  joins  in  the  same  opinion, 
idnel,  Bayle,  Case,  and  Laennec  traced  no  resemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  puer- 
hral  peritonitis  and  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Dr.  Lee's  Researches,  pp.  98,99. 
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SECTION  VII. 

OF  HIDROSIS  OR  HIDROTIC  FF.VER. 

Among  tlic  various  diseases  to  which  the  puerperal  state  is 
liable,  there  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  practice  ; I mean 
the  Hidrosis  or  Ilidrotic  Fever, — a disease  not  very  common  in  its 
occurrence,  hut  which,  where  it  does  take  place,  is  in  its  milder 
form  distressing  and  obstinate.  In  its  severer  varieties  of  consider- 
able danger,  and  in  its  more  malignant  shape,  is  almost  invariably 
fatal.* 


PERIOD  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

The  hid  rosis  may  begin  with  shivers,  even  before  parturition  has 
taken  place  ; and  this  I have  observed  in  one  or  two  instances, 
where  the  placenta  was  lying  over  the  os  uteri,  and  partially  de- 
tached. More  frequently,  however,  the  disease  commences  after 
delivery  has  been  accomplished. 

At  any  time  within  the  first  eight  or  nine  days,  the  attack  may 
begin,  and  perhaps  even  later  than  this,  but  it  more  frequently 
commences  within  the  first  two,  three,  or  four  days,  if  I may  judge 
from  what  I have  hitherto  observed. 

The  attacks  are  not  confined  to  those  patients  only  who  are 
delivered  at  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  for  I have  seen  it  occur 
with  considerable  violence,  after  premature  delivery,  as  well  as 
miscarriages  of  the  earlier  months ; but  whether  it  is  more  frequent 
after  deliveries  in  the  later  months  of  gestation,  facts  do  not  at 
present  enable  me  to  decide. 


* I liave  given  the  disease  the  name  of  the  hidrotic  fever  or  hidrosis  f ‘idrStis,) 

second  sjliable  long,  because  in  all  its  regular  varieties  it  is,  as  this  name  implies,  accom- 
panied with  sweats,  wliich  form  one  of  its  most  striking  cliaracters.  Dr,  Blundell. 
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SYMPTOMS. 

' Tlie  symptoms  whicli  usher  in,  or  accompany  this  disorder, 
jiaarc  both  numerous  and  important ; I shall,  therefore,  speak  of  them 
'i>separately,  and  in  the  following  order. 

! SHUDDERING  AND  FEELING  OF  COLDNESS. 

The  disease  opens  usually,  if  not  always,  with  a shudder,  more 
;ixir  less  severe,  and  so  far  resembles  puerperal  and  other  fevers  ; 
lissometimes  the  shudder  is  slight,  lasting  for  three  or  four  minutes 
Monly,  and  attracting  but  very  little  attention,  while  in  other  cases 
ijithe  patient  may  shake,  as  if  she  was  in  an  ague  fit.  In  general, 
ijtthis  shuddering  is  accompanied  with  a sensation  of  cold,  which  is 
ikoccasionally  intense  ; while  in  other  cases,  the  feeling  of  coldness 
jiis  slight,  or  perhaps  wanting  altogether  ; and  I have  been  told  by 
illhc  attendants,  that  the  patient  has  exclaimed — “ I am  so  cold,” 
aand  called  for  more  covering,  though  the  flesh  has  felt  warm  to  the 
lhand  of  the  nurse. 

The  shuddering  and  the  feeling  of  coldness  are  not  always  in 
Proportion  to  each  other  : thus,  the  patient  may  shake  violently, 
tHie  sensation  of  cold  being  slight,  or,  she  may  complain  much  of 
Ithe  cold,  without  suff'ering  a smart  attack  of  the  shudders:  as  in 
nases  of  puerperal  fever,  so  also  in  this  disease,  there  is  sometimes 
nnly  one  attack  ; but  we  may  observe  occasionally,  three  or  four 
loccurring  at  uncertain  intervals  of  hours  or  days — nay,  in  the 
'same  patient,  where  the  disease  continues  in  its  lingering  form  for 
;u  period  of  several  weeks,  there  may  be  a great  many  rigors,  and 
Itbis  may  now  and  then  tend  to  observe  the  quotidian  period, 
Jkhough  the  patient  may  suffer  two  or  three  attacks  in  the  course  of 

day,  at  irregular  intervals. 

SWEATS  AND  HEAT. 

In  this  disease,  further,  (here  is  more  or  less  disposition  to 
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sweats  and  heats,  combined,  which  constitutes  a very  characteristic 
symptom.  These  sweats  are,  I think  at  first  more  fluid,  but  they 
afterwards  become  more  clammy,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  during  the  last  few  hours.  In  some  cases  we  find  them 
to  be  sparing,  while  in  others,  especially  in  the  more  malignant 
varieties,  they  are  surprisingly  profuse.  But  whether  they  are 
sparing  or  copious,  fluid  or  viscid,  they  are  never  critical — that  is, 
they  do  not  remove  or  effectually  relieve  the  disease,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  practitioner,  and  they  may,  I think,  be  not 
inaccurately  described  as  sweats  of  distress  in  the  system. 


CHANGES  OF  THE  PULSE. 

This  disease  is  attended,  moreover,  with  an  increase,  frequency, 
and  other  changes  of  the  pulse,  previously,  perhaps  under  ninety  in 
the  minute,  it  rises  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  forty,  fifty, or  more; 
and  in  some,  1 may  say  many  forms  of  the  disease,  it  is  very 
variable  ; at  one  period  of  the  day,  it  may  be  one  hundred  and  forty, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  minute ; at  another,  one  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  and  five  : these  changes  occur  in  the  compass  of  a 
very  few  hours.  To  which  I may  add,  the  pulse  in  many  cases  is 
round,  soft,  and  bounding,  till  the  collapse  commences,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  very  unlike  the  pulse  of  puerperal  fever,  in  any 
thing  but  its  frequency. 


MORBID  STATE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  hidrotic  fever,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a morbid  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  shows  itself  in  a certain  quickness  of  manner, 
a rapidity  of  utterance,  or  a disposition  wayward,  pettish,  or  pas- 
sionate. Sometimes,  also,  the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of 
whimsical  impulses,  either  of  a comic  or  tragic  character,  so  that 
there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  puerperal  mania,  which  may  ulti- 
mately, though  not  generally,  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient’s  manner  is  now  and  then  marked  with  a sort  of  forced 
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^talinness,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  very  obvious  disorder  of 
|lhc  nervous  system,  for  these  symptoms  are  not  constant. 

j 

SECRETION  OF  MILK  USUALLY  DISTURBED. 

That  the  secretion  of  milk  is  always  suspended  or  changed 
an  hidrosis,  I am  not  prepared  to  assert — indeed,  as  the  disease: 
sometimes  commences  before  delivery,  and  still  more  frequently 
jTvithin  forty-eight  hours  after  parturition,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
;lhere  is  Bo  essential  connection  between  the  mammary  action  and 
thhe  fever.  Nevertheless,  I think  it  will  he  found  that  this  action 
l?s  often  disturbed.  Sometimes  where  the  disease  commences  before 
tllie  ordinary  free  secretion,  which  occurs  forty-eight  hours  after 
dlelivery,  not  a drop  of  milk  forms  in  the  breast,  and  this,  too,  in 
i (women,  who  on  former  occasions  have  produced  milk  very  profusely, 

I Sind  made  excellent  nurses.  In  other  cases,  the  secretion  of  milk 
jiss  diminished,  but  not  completely  arrested. 

} 

j 

! ABDOMINAL  PAINS,  ETC. 

In  the  course  of  this  fever,  there  is  sometimes  very  little  pain  ; 
Ibut  in  one  stage  or  other,  the  patient  will  frequently  complain  of 
uuneasiness,  which  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis  principally, 
tthough  it  may  also  attack  other  parts,  more  especially  the  epigas- 
jttrium  and  chest  coming  and  going.  In  general,  these  pains  are 
jnnot  very  severe:  now  and  then,  cases  occur  in  which  there  is 
jiioarcely  any  pain  at  all,  but  in  certain  cases,  in  those,  I suspect,  in 
I which  the  inflammation  hangs  about  the  uterus,  the  sufl’ering  of 
j Ithe  patient  is  acute,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  inflamma- 
i ttory  after-pains. 

i In  hidrotic  fever,  too,  tympanites  and  sub-tympanites  not  infre- 
i 'iquently  occur,  more  especially  in  the  close  of  the  disease.  These 
! >symptoms,  however,  are  not  always  observed,  and  I have  attended 
I uonc  or  two  well-marked  and  vehement  cases,  in  which,,  as  far  as  I 


I 
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was  able  to  observe  and  learn,  there  seemed  to  be  no  abdonnnal 
inflation  throughout. 


APPEARANCES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

There  is  variety,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  whicli  is 
sometimes  highly  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  but  obscurely  so ; 
my  observations,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  sufiicicntly  nu- 
merous and  accurate,  to  enable  me  to  speak  at  large  on  this  point. 


TERMINATIONS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

There  are  three  principal  ways  in  which  this  disease  usually 
terminates;  namely, — by  resolution,  collapse,  or  its  conversion  into 
some  other  affection.  Sometimes,  in  the  milder  form  especially, 
the  disease  is  brought  to  its  close  by  a gradual  retreat  of  the 
symptoms,  so  that  day  after  day  it  gets  milder,  tilt  the  patient 
ultimately  gets  well.  But  in  the  severer  forms  of  hidrosis,  even 
those  varieties  of  it  which  do  not  appear  very  formidable  at  the 
outset,  there  is,  I suspect,  always  a pertinacious  tendency  to  col- 
lapse, the  strength  sometimes  giving  way  very  rapidly  ; say,  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours ; as  if  the  patient  had  been  poisoned. 
While  in  other  cases,  though  the  system  holds  out  for  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  days ; yet  the  powers  are  at  length  laid  prostrate,  and 
the  patient  at  last  sinks.  The  complete  collapse  is  marked  by 
the  usual  symptoms — a pulse  of  perhaps  117  a minute,  small,  and 
easily  stopped  by  compression — a corpse-like  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet — breathing  more  or  less  laborious,  sometimes  very 
much  so  ; and  occasionally  a tympanitic  affection  of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  disease  terminates  in  the  third  mode  (if  termination 
it  can  be  called,)  it  is  converted  into  some  other  affection,  and 
the  patient  is  assailed  with  puerperal  mania,  abscess  of  the  breasts, 
phlegmasia  dolens,  &c. ; the  form  and  scat  of  the  affection  chang- 
ing, although  the  nature  of  it  probably  remains  the  same. 
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SEVEN  VARIETIES  OF  HIDROSIS. 

Hidrotic  fever  may  in  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge  re- 
; sspccting  it,  be  divided  into  seven  different  varieties.  The  ultra- 
; unalignant, — the  malignant — the  acute — the  lingering — and  that  in 
j \which  there  is  an  obvious  disposition  to  breakout  into  some  other 
iaafl’eciion — the  mutable, — to  which  may  be  added  tbc  fugacious, — 
i aand  the  remittent. 

ULTRA-.MALIGNANT  VARIETY. 

And  first,  of  the  ultra-malignant  hidrosis:  the  ultra-malig- 

i nnant  hidrosis  sometimes,  I believe,  makes  its  attack  later  after 
1 ddelivery — but  more  generally,  as  far  as  I have  bitherto  had  occasion 
'tto  observe,  soon  after  parturition  has  taken  place — before  the  milk 
ircan  with  probability  be  supposed  to  have  any  connection  with  its 
' I'jccurrence.  The  patient  is  seized  with  a chill  more  or  less  violent. 
I IThe  pulse  rises  suddenly  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  more  in  the 
inminute — the  sweat  is  profuse  and  clammy — there  is  from  the  very 
ijiirst  a disposition  to  the  failure  of  the  animal  heat,  and  when  the 
ijohysician  arrives,  perhaps  no  long  time  after  the  shivers,  the 
jiMinbs,  and  it  may  be  the  whole  body,  are  disposed  to  a corpse-like 
i|:i;oldncss — the  strength  is  prostrate — tympanites  and  laborious 
'fireatbing  are  perhaps  already  apparent — and  death  itself  may 
;l  .ake  place  within  three  or  four  hours  from  the  chill,  or  even  earlier 
'! — the  patient  giving  way  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had  taken  a vehe- 

ii  nent  poison,  or  been  assailed  with  malignant  cholera. 

!;  In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  symptoms  are  so  malignantly 
^violent,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  cure  by  any  known  method 
i ' !»f  medical  treatment — indeed,  the  patient  will  most  probably  be 
i iioribund  before  the  practitioner  arrives.  Ammonia  and  other 
i timuli,  together  with  the  ordinary  remedies  of  extreme  collapse, 
ecni  here  to  be  indicated. 

j 

MAUGNANT  OR  SECOND  V.\RIETY. 

In  the  second  variety  of  the  disease,  or  the  malignant  hidrosis. 
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as  I would  call  it,  the  patient  is  attacked  as  before,  with  shivers  or 
chills  more  or  less  vehement.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  weak, 
and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute— the  sweats  of 
distress  are  copious  and  sometimes  very  much  so,  and  when  sus- 
pended, break  out  afresh  during  sleep— at  first  with  a general 
warmth  of  the  body,  afterwards  with  coldness.  The  secretion  of 
the  milk  is,  I suspect,  arrested  or  greatly  diminished — and  if  the 
disease  exist  on  the  third  day  of  delivery,  this  secretion  perhaps 
does  not  appear  at  all.  To  this  I may  add  that  there  is  some- 
times a certain  wildness  of  manner,  that  the  abdomen  is  apt  to 
become  tympanitic,  and  that  there  may  be  a complete  collapse  in 
the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

I have  seen  the  disease  commence  on  the  fourth  day,  but  I 
suspect  that  it  generally  begins  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  de- 
livery—whether  this  is  or  not  indicative  of  greater  danger,  I am 
not  prepared  to  decide. 

In  this  variety  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  former,  I fear  that 
there  is  little  to  be  done,  for  though  less  rapid  than  the  ultra- 
malignant  fever,  this  malignant  hidrosis  proceeds  to  its  close  with 
great  violence  and  rapidity.  Would  the  rapid  production  of  nier- 
cuiial  action  or  early  and  copious  venesection  be  of  any  service 
here  ? The  efficacy  of  both  may  be  doubted. 


ACUTE  OR  THIRD  VARIETY. 

In  the  acute  or  third  variety  of  hidrosis,  the  disease  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  lasting  sometimes  for  several  days  together — by 
its  fluctuations — that  is,  its  exacerbations  and  remissions — by  its 
pulse,  which  may  be  frequent,  soft,  and  bounding — sometimes 
more  steady,  but  in  several  cases  which  I have  seen  surprisingly 
variable,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  it  will  leap  from  one 
hundred  and  two,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  minute,  and 
lange  irregularly  between  the  extremes.  But  I am  not  prepared 
to  assert  that  these  fickle  changes  of  the  pulse  are  constant.  The 
sweats  are  copious,  and  seem  to  indicate  distress  in  the  system. 
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Ij'Thc  body  is  worn — the  strength  may  suddenly  give  way — the 
iiimind  mav  be  excited,  or  in  a state  of  forced  or  morbid  calmness, 
ijiin  both  cases  looks  towards  mania.  Thereimay  be  tympanites  or 
ij  I sub-tympanites,  perhaps  more  generally  the  latter.  More  or  less 
ij  1 tenderness  is  frequently  felt  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
ij  I and  the  uterine,  or  perhaps  I ought  to  say  the  ovarian  region. 

The  milk  is  disposed  to  fail,  and  there  is  not  always  pain  in  the 
ij  head.  In  this  variety  there  is  less  disposition  to  a prostration  of  the 
ij  strength  than  in  the  two  preceding — the  patient  sometimes  escaping 
)!  the  collapse  altogether,  and  gradually  recovers.  More  frequently, 
ij  however,  after  irritating  and  tantalising  our  hopes,  the  disease 
(j  overpowers  our  best  remedies — the  strength  fails  sometimes  rather 
li  suddenly,  and  the  patient  dies  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
ij  seventh,  or  eighth  day  ; sometimes  perhaps  later. 

! The  pertinacity,  the  irregular  remission  of  the  disease,  and  the 
I before-mentioned  variableness  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms, 
I are  all  very  remarkable.  In  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge 
I I should  feel  strongly  inclined  in  these  cases,  nothing  peculiar 

i forbidding,  to  throw  in  mercury  immediately — whether  by  the 
I mouth,  the  lungs,  or  in  unction.  If  this  remedy  should  be  re- 
■j  jected,  then  I would  recommend  palliative  measures,  a cool  head, 

ii  warm  feet,  the  support  of  the  mammary  secretion,  open  bowels, 
I flowing  liver,  cool  diet,  and  perhaps  a moderate  support  of  the 
::  perspiration.  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  utility  of  blood- 
i letting  in  moderation,  but  the  disease  is  pertinacious,  and  not 
' likely  to  yield  to  a smart  attack  of  this  kind.  And  in  the  present 
■ state  of  my  knowledge,  I should  not  feel  disposed  to  press  the 
ij  active  use  of  venesection. 


! LINGERING  OR  FOURTH  VARIETY. 

•jl 

The  next  or  fourth  variety  of  hidrosis  which  I think  it  right  to 
i notice,  may  be  called  the  lingering — and  though  it  differs  in  a 
j striking  manner  from  the  ultra-malignant  variety  already  cha- 
i racterised — yet,  from  viewing  it  in  connection  by  the  help  of  a 
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succession  of  intermediate  cases,  I think  these  two  extremes  may 
obviously  enough  be  annexed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
are  at  bottom  essentially  the  same. 

The  lingering  hydrosis  may  last  sometimes  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  though  it  is  not  always  so  long  protracted,  but  it  invariably 
shows  a disposition  to  lurk  about  the  patient;  and  seems,  as  it 
were,  loth  to  take  leave  of  her  at  last.  The  disease  usually  com- 
mences with  chills,  which  may  be  confined  to  the  back,  or  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  body ; not  always  severe,  nor  perhaps  in 
all  cases  observed  by  the  patient ; one  chill  only  may  occur,  or 
there  may  be  several  in  the  course  of  the  night,  say  twenty  or 
thirty,  followed  by  a flush  of  heat.  The  pulse  may  rise  to  150  in 
the  minute,  especially  if  the  case  tend  towards  danger;  but  it 
ranges  more  frequently  between  110  and  125.  The  beat  is  more 
generally  round  and  soft,  than  small  and  thready,  more  esj)ecially 
when  it  is  not  very  frequent.  Sometimes  too,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  it  is  very  variable.  The  warmth  of  the  body  is  encreased  as 
in  former  cases,  and  throughout  the  disease  there  is  a disposition 
to  the  breaking  forth  of  a breathing  sweat ; and  not  infrequently 
the  physician  finds  his  patient  in  this  state  of  diaphoresis,  perhaps 
after  she  has  been  so  for  some  days.  Though  not  quite  healthy, 
still  the  patient’s  manner  on  the  whole  reminds  one  of  health, 
perhaps  she  turns  from  the  back  to  the  side  when  we  speak  to  her, 
and  exhibits  other  marks  of  strength.  But  in  some  well  marked 
cases,  the  sensorium  is  disturbed,  and  she  complains  of  strange 
sensations  in  the  head,  and  of  those  irregular  impulses  of  the  mind 
referred  to  in  the  general  history  of  the  disease  ; she  becomes 
excited  and  irritable  so  as  to  lead  us  to  think  of  puerperal  mania. 
Wild  dreams  and  startings  are  not  uncommon  during  sleep. 

The  centre  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  distressed,  there  may  be 
vehement  after  pains;  a great  tenderness  of  the  hyjiogastrium, 
perhaps  more  towards  the  side  than  the  centre,  so  that  incipient 
phlegmasia  dolens  is  suspected,  and,  perhaps  the  patient  tells  ns 
that  she  formerly  laboured  under  that  disease. 

The  degree  of  tenderness  varies,  sometimes  slight  and  occa- 
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ji'sionally  very  severe  ; though  blood  drawn  at  this  time  may  exhibit 
j ;ia  buff.  All  these  symptoms  occur,  I think,  during  the  first  days 
ijrmore  especially. 

j:  Throughout  the  progress  of  the  lingering  bidrosis,  the  patient  is 

jjlliable  to  be  assailed  with  those  chills  and  heats  with  which  the 
ij(  disease  opens.  These  sometimes  return  at  irregular  intervals  of  a 
i Ifew  hours;  in  other  cases,  observing  for  a time  the  quotidian 
I jperiod ; so  that  for  several  evenings  in  succession,  say  five  or  six, 
j £she  may  be  attacked  with  creeping  sensations,  slight  chills,  fol- 
I llowed  by  fcbricula,  restlessness,  and  a night  without  sleep.  The 
j iwbole  disease  will  begin  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  day. 
i The  treatment  of  this  variety  is  purely  palliative,  all  violent 
! measures  ought  I conceive  to  be  rejected.  The  disease  is  pretty 
i (evidently  allied  to  phlegmasia  dolens.  Country  air  bids  fair  to  be 
I I of  service. 


I 


MUTABLE  OR  FIFTH  VARIETY. 

There  is  yet  a fifth  variety  of  hidrosis,  which  I would  call  the 
I I mutable,  because  it  shows  frequently  a disposition  to  change  into 
I 'some  other  affection,  apparently  different.  This  difference,  how- 
f (ever,  being  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  I suppose  the  nature  of 
i Ithe  disease  always  remains  the  same.  The  mutable  hidrosis  is, 
! 11  suspect,  generally  connected  with  a diminished  flow  of  the 
i llochia,  or  with  a cessation  of  the  mammary  secretion  in  women, 
ipwho,  under  ordinary  circumstances  were  disposed  to  produce  milk 
ijccopiously.  At  first  this  disease  appears  very  similar  to  the  lingcr- 
Ijiing  hidrosis  before  described;  but  it  soon  shows  a disposition  to 
! Ibrcak  out  into  some  other  affection,  of  which  the  principal  that 
! lhave  fallen  under  my  notice,  are  puerperal  mania,  violent  palplta- 
ijttion  of  the  heart,  abdominal  pains,  about  the  pelvis  especially  ; 
!|[pblegmasia  dolens,  and  abscess  of  the  mammaj.  The  disease  in  its 
fboriginal,  or  secondary  form,  being  protracted  for  weeks  or  months 
■jt  together. 

I Of  course,  the  treatment  of  this  affection  must  vary  according  to 
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the  shape  that  it  assumes.  In  the  first  part  of  the  attack,  I mean 
when  it  resembles  the  lingering  hidrosis,  the  same  remedies  which 
aic  found  useful  in  that  variety  of  disease,  will  prove  serviceable 
here.  But  when  the  disease  changes,  becoming  converted  into  the 
secondary  affection  above  enumerated,  of  course  the  treatment 
must  vary  accordingly  ; of  this  treatment  I say  but  little,  because 
I feel  that  I have  nothing  to  offer  which  will  not  suggest  itself  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  medicine. 


FUGACIOUS  OR  SIXTH  VARIETY. 

There  is  too,  another  form  of  disease  which  must,  I suspect,  be 
referred  to  the  hidrotic  affection,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
fugacious  hidrosis,  it  may  commence  as  late  as  the  seventh  day  of 
delivery,  or  even  later,  with  rigor,  followed  by  frequency  of  the 
])ulse,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  in  the  minute  ; 
the  mind  and  the  nerves  not  being  much  excited.  This  frequency 
of  the  pulse  may  continue  two  or  three  days,  it  then  ceases,  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  subside.  The  only  alarming  indication 
throughout,  being  the  chills  and  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation. 
There  are  no  obvious  signs  of  abdominal  inflammation  ; nor  is 
there,  I believe,  always  much  sweat.  The  latter  consideration 
leads  me  to  doubt  whether  this  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  hidrotic  affection — future  observations  must  decide  this  point. 
A case  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  my  notice,  was  marked  with 
the  following  circumstances : the  child  died  in  utero,  at  birth  it 
was  found  to  be  of  a brown  colour,  with  exfoliating  cuticle.  The 
cord  being  brown,  soft,  and  as  I was  told  offensive.  In  this  case, 
too,  there  was  a flooding  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  pints,  before 
the  birth  of  the  placenta,  as  I was  informed  by  the  practitioner, 
which  was  removed  by  peeling.  The  secretion  of  milk  also  was 
not  kept  up,  as  there  was  no  child  to  take  the  breast.  Till  the 
seventh  day,  the  patient  was  doing  pretty  well,  though  there  was 
an  offensive  discharge  from  the  vagina,  in  other  words,  offensive 
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illlochia.  Before  the  attack  on  the  seventh  day,  there  had  been  a 
ijfgood  deal  of  uterine  pain,  and  a coagulum  as  large  as  a walnut 
ijwas  expelled.  The  expulsory  pain  was  considerable.  This  patient 
Esoon  recovered.  Diaphoretics,  relaxed  bowels,  and  soothing 
j ireiiiedies,  with  time,  perfected  the  cure. 

SEVENTH  VARIETV. 


j There  is,  too,  a seventh  variety  of  the  hidrosis,  the  intermittent 
I I or  remittent.  I suspect,  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  in  nature 
1 I different  from  the  genuine  hidrosis,  but  am  not  yet  determined  on  the 
j point ; sometimes  there  is  a single  paroxysm  only,  consisting  of 
j chill,  heat,  and  sweat ; probably  identical  with  the  weed,  or 
j ephemera  so  well  described  by  Burns.  In  other  cases,  we  have 
! repeated  paroxysms  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  two  or  three 
I times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  this  for  days  together,  or  there 
i may  be  repeated  attacks  which  observe  the  quotidian  period,  and 
regularly  commence  with  a chill.  Perhaps  the  two  last  variations 
i here  mentioned,  the  quotidian  I mean,  and  the  irregular,  may  be 
! referred  to  a form  of  the  disease  already  considered  ; namely,  the 
I lingering  hidrosis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

I To  these  remarks  on  the  different  varieties  of  the  hidrotic  fever 
:j  it  may  be  right  to  subjoin  a few  miscellaneous  observations.  'I'he 
j patients  in  all  the  several  varieties  are,  I suspect,  liable  to  be 
i attacked  with  retching  and  vomiting,  with  bilious  diarrhoea,  with 
' lochia,  pale,  offensive,  and  sometimes  suspended.  The  tongue  is 
! generally,  perhaps  always,  crusted  more  or  less;  sometimes  the 
I incrustation  is  thin  sometimes  thick.  In  both  cases,  commonly 
white  and  unlike  the  tongue  of  puerperal  fevers.  As  before  ob- 
served, the  intestines  are  often  tympanitic  or  sub-tympanitic.  The 
mind  and  nerves  are  generally  more  or  less  disturbed. 
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CAUSES  OF  HIDROSIS. 

T now  proceed  to  subjoin  a few  remarks  respecting  the  causes  of 
tliis  disease  ; and  first,  it  may  be  observed  tiiat  althmigli  it  some- 
times commences  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  delivery  seems  to 
be  the  great  disjiosing  cause.  And  it  occurs  not  only  after  a 
delivery  at  the  full  period,  but  also  after  deliveries  in  the  earlier 
months,  or  even  weeks,  of  gestation. 

The  disease  too,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  failure  of 
the  mammary  secretion  ; I do  not  sny  that  it  cannot  occur  inde- 
pendently of  such  connection,  but  the  mammary  action,  in  many 
cases,  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  it.  It  generally  commences  in 
the  earlier  days  after  parturition,  about  the  time  when  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  should  begin.  And  I have  seen  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  violent,  and  not  a drop  of  milk  could  be 
obtained  from  the  breasts  at  any  time  when  I examined,  although 
the  patient  after  former  deliveiies  had  a profuse  secretion. 

Flooding,  whether  before  or  after  delivery,  has  a tendency  to 
bring  on  the  hidrotic  fever,  at  least  I think  so.  Not  but  that  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease  come  on  after  easy  deliveries 
without  flooding ; but  in  my  experience,  this  haemorrhage  of  the 
uterus  has  so  frequently  preceded  the  attack,  that  I feel  a strong 
suspicion  that  it  operates  as  an  exciting  cause. 

The  induction  of  premature  delivery  by  detaching  or  rupturing 
the  membranes  (for  the  latter  operation  generally  detaches  them 
more  or  less,)  has,  I suspect,  a tendency  to  produce  this  disease  ; 
sometimes  this  cause  seems  to  co-operate  with  the  former  ; the 
premature  delivery  induced  by  the  operation  being  accompanied 
by  flooding. 

The  disease  seems  also  to  be  excited  by  the  rude  detachment  of 
the  secundines,  whether  this  be  performed  after  delivery  at  the  full 
term,  or  after  miscarriages.  A still-born  child,  or  I ought  rather 
to  say,  a dead  foetus  in  utero,  perhaps  disposes  to  this  disease. 
And  I have  suspected  it  to  arise  from  the  lodgment  of  putrescent 
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jssnbstances  in  the  uterus,  as  in  cases  where  a portion  of  the  ])la- 
ccenta  has  heen  left  hehind.  A former  attack  of  phlegmasia  dolens 
iiafter  a preceding  delivery,  may,  I think,  he  looked  upon  as  a 
lidisposing  cause  to  the  lingering  and  mutahle  varieties  of  the 
(disease.  One  lady  attacked  with  the  hidrosis  was  of  a remarkably 
ceven  temper,  and  another  naturally  violent. 

Mortification  of  the  vagina,  or  perhaps  of  the  omentum,  occur- 
rring  in  very  corpulent  women,  after  laborious  labours,  may  occasion 
^symptoms  a little  like  the  malignant  hidrosis.  But  such  cases 
sare,  I suspect,  essentially  different  from  hidrosis,  properly  so 
ccalled. 

As  to  the  more  immediate  cause  of  hidrotic  fever,  my  mind  is 
iin  doubt.  Some  varieties  of  it  at  least,  especially  the  lingering 
sand  the  mutable,  appear  to  arise  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
weins  of  the  uterus,  so  well  investigated  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  Upon 
tthis  hypothesis  several  of  the  phenomena  may,  I think,  he  ex- 
[plained  ; and  that  correspondence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this 
'supposition  has  in  no  way  whatever  influenced  the  characters  which 
II  have  given  of  the  disease,  as  they  had  been  all  marked  out,  more 
(or  less  distinctly  in  my  adversaria,  before  I was  acquainted  with 
Ibis  valuable  labours  in  this  part  of  morbid  anatomy. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  HIDROSIS. 

From  typhus  fever  hidrosis  may  be  distinguished  by  its  occurrence 

iin  connection  with  delivery  ; by  the  characteristic  sweats,  more  or 

Hess  copious,  and  never  critical ; by  its  running  its  course  in  many 

i instances  so  rapidly,  say,  three  or  four  days,  or  three  or  four 

hours,  as  to  prove  its  malignant  nature  ; the  tongue  and  mouth 

mot  exhibiting  the  black  crusts  or  apthous  redness  which  usually 

I marks  the  malignant  typhus;  to  which  may  he  added  that  the 

1 general  aspect  of  the  disease  is  altogether  entirely  different. 

i From  puerperal  fever  the  hidrotic  fever  may  he  distinguished 
i . . ^ 

I i in  the  variableness  of  the  pulse,  which  is  remarkably  observable 

;!  in  some  hidrotic  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  hounding,  and  softness. 


I 
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and  roundness  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
abdominal  symptoms,  which  are  certainly  not  prominent  nor  per- 
haps essential  in  the  characteristic  sweats,  and  perhaps,  I may 
add  the  general  warmth  of  the  body ; in  the  failure  or  total  sup- 
pression of  the  milk  ; in  the  milder  cases,  in  the  lingering  dura- 
tion of  this  disease,  which  even  in  the  acuter  form  may  last  five 
or  six  days,  and  then  prove  fatal  ; also  under  some  varieties  of 
hidrosis  in  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  not  commencing  till  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  of  delivery,  in  the  formation  of  a thick  white 
crust  on  the  tongue,  (and  under  the  mutable  variety)  in  the 
disposition  to  the  attack  of  other  diseases  already  enumerated. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  HIDROSIS. 

The  prognosis  of  hidrosis  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  unfavorable. 
The  disease  being  of  an  obstinate  intractable  nature,  and  even  in 
the  milder  forms  of  the  acuter  varieties  not  infrequently  fatal. 
Indeed  a very  frequent  pulse  after  delivery,  is,  on  the  whole,  at  all 
times,  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  with  an  idea  that 
the  disease  is  yielding  because  the  abdomen  remains  flat,  or  the 
skin  warm  and  perspiring,  or  the  pulse  is  very  variable,  leaping 
about  in  the  sudden  manner  before  stated.  The  particular  prog- 
nosis may  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  disease  already  given. 
The  two  first  varieties  are  highly  dangerous  ; the  third  variety  not 
infrequently  fatal ; but  the  four  last  varieties  often  recover.  Even 
the  lingering  variety,  though  on  the  whole  decidedly  mild,  is  at  best 
a very  obstinate  disease,  which  harasses  the  physician,  and  wearies 
the  patient. 


MORBID  APPEARANCE. 

I am  not  prepared  at  present  to  give  a good  account  of  the  mor- 
bid appearances  observed  after  death,  but  this  defect  may,  I 
trust,  hereafter,  be  easily  supplied. 
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! SECTION  VIII. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLEXS.* 

This  disease,  both  nntractable  and  distressing,  is,  on  the  whole, 
i mot  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;t  and  though  it  has  been  my  lot 
itto  see  several  specimens  of  it,  yet,  having  met  with  it  in  my  own 
ppractice  less  frequently  than  the  puerperal  fever,  I have  enjoyed 
hbut  few  opportunities  of  making  personal  observations  on  its  treat- 
nnent,  and  therefore  I shall  enlarge  on  it  the  less.  For  the  sake 
oof  practice,  the  complaint  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  the  acute 
i aand  the  chronic. 

i 

I CHRONIC  VARlEXy. 


I In  some  rare  instances,  the  phlegmasia  dolens  makes  its  ap- 
I j|)earance  even  months  after  the  delivery  ; and  Levret  states,  that 
jibe  has  known  an  attack  to  occur  on  weaning  the  child,  perhaps  a 
j \year  or  more  after  delivery.  In  general,  however,  the  commence- 


• Commonly  called  the  White  Leg;  sometimes  the  Puerperal  Tumid  Leg,  Dr.  Hall 
unames  it  phlegmasia  dolens ; Dr.  Cullen,  anasarca  serosa  ; Dr.  Good,  bucknemia  sparga- 
snosis;  and  others,  phlegmasia  lactea,  ^c.  Mentioned  by  the  French  writers,  most  com- 
amonly  under  the  name  of  Cenjlure  des  jambes  et  des  cuisses  de  la  femme  accouche'e,  or  that 
oof  depot  du  fait,  from  its  supposed  cause;  but  often  with  so  little  accuracy,  as  to  make  it 
‘Idifficult  to  distinguish  what  kind  of  swelling  they  meant  to  describe.  By  the  Germans 

I iiit  is  usually  called  the  oedema  lacteum, 

I The  puerperal  swelling  of  the  inferior  extremities  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  kind 
oof  labour  the  patient  may  have  had,  as  it  indiscriminately  happens  after  those  which  were  easy 
oand  those  which  were  difficult;  or  on  any  evident  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  the  corpu- 
Hent  and  thin,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  being  equally  liable  to  it;  or  on  rank  in  life,  as  the 
rrich  and  poor  are  alike  subject  to  it;  or  on  any  mode  of  treatment  in  the  state  of  child-bed. 

! ?Nor  does  any  appearance  during  pregnancy  usually  denote  a disposition  to  it,  the  swelling 

i lof  the  inferior  extremities  at  that  time  being  a totally  different  complaint ; yet  the  whulu 
ildisease  seems  to  arise  from  some  circumstances,  subsequentdo  the  delivery  of  the  patient, 
lit  is  also  remarkable,  which  is  a satisfactory  reply  to  those  who  have  attributed  this  swelling 
( to  the  deposition  of  the  milk,  that  it  has  happened  to  those  who  had  an  abundance,  and  those 
twho  had  a scarcity  of  milk;  to  those  who  did,  orthose  who  did  not  give  suck;  and  sometimes 
1 though  rarely,  in  abortions,  when  no  milk  was  secreted.  Dr.  Denman's  Midwfery. 

t It  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Hamilton,  Burns,  Clarke  of  Dublin,  Dewees,  &c.  Dr.  Ryan's 
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iTient  of  the  disease  is  of  earlier  date,  occurring,  according  to 
Burns,  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  week,  and  usually  not  far 
from  the  second  week.*  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assert, 
that  the  disease  never  commences  without  abdominal  symptoms ; 
in  general,  however,  and  more  or  less  conspicuously,  those  symp- 
toms arc  observable.  The  patient  feels  a degree  of  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  stiffness,  and  induration  in  front  of  the  pelvis,  and 
more  so  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  more  frequently 
on  the  left  side  than  the  right,  because,  for  a reason  not  under- 
stood, the  left  side  is  more  frequently  attacked  with  phlegmasia 
dolens.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  a few  hours, 
longer  or  shorter,  the  woman  may  be  seized  with  a severe  pain  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  limb,  the  region  of  the  knee,  for  example, 
and  this  accompanied,  sooner  or  later,  with  a swelling,  firmness, 
whiteness,  heat,  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  or,  when  the  limb  is 
moved,  all  tbe  symptoms  varying  a good  deal  in  their  degree  in 
different  cases.  In  other  instances,  instead  of  commencing  in  the 
middle  of  the  limb,  an  accident,  according  to  my  own  observations, 
by  no  means  uncommon,  the  attack  opens  with  a swelling  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  member,  the  intumescence  spreading  downwards 
along  the  thigh,  the  knee,  the  calf,  the  foot,  successively,  till  the 
whole  limb  becomes  twice  as  large  as  its  fellow,  being,  at  tbe  same 
time,  glossy,  elastic,  tense,  painful,  hot,  tender,  and  of  white  com- 
plexion ;t  and  this  enlargement  of  the  limb,  with  the  changes  which 
I have  enumerated,  may  all  of  them  be  accomplished  within  the 
four-and-twenty  or  eight-and-forty  hours,  sooner  or  later,  with 
different  rapidities  in  different  cases. 

Under  the  slighter  effects  of  the  disease,  the  mobility  of  the  limb, 
independently  of  that  impediment  to  its  movement  which  results 
from  pain  and  swelling,  is  not  always  much  impaired;  but  in  the 
severer  attacks,  together  with  stiffness,  there  is  a want  of  moving 


• This  disease  happens  at  no  prer.ise  time  after  delivery,  as  it  has  come  on  at  any  period, 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  to  the  third  or  fourth  week,  but  most  commonly,  I think,  between 
the  fifth  and  twelfth  day-  Dr.  Denman's  Midivifery. 

+ The  leg  does  not  retain  tbe  impression  of  the  finger,  or  pit  on  pressure.  Callisen. 
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teower,  in  nature  allied  to  paralytic  debility,  so  that,  if  you  ask  the 
fiatient  to  move  the  leg,  she  performs  the  action  with  difficulty  ; 
kind  if  you  ask  her,  further,  whether  the  difficulty  arise  entirely 
ffrom  the  pain,  she  tells  you  no,  hut  that  she  feels  as  if  she  were 
irncapahle  of  moving  it.  Together  with  these  symptoms  about  the 
iimbs  and  pelvis,  there  are  certain  constitutional  symptoms*  also, 
mot  to  be  overlooked  ; such  as  shiverings,  heat,  paleness,  cutaneous 
rvarmth,  the  tongue  milky,  the  pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
more  in  the  minute  ; the  lochia  may  he  suspended,  or  they  may 
continue  to  flow  in  the  natural  way,  a fact,  in  a view  to  the 
mathology  of  the  disease,  well  worth  your  notice  ; sometimes  the 
ilischarge  is  very  offensive;  the  urine  is  turbid;  the  perspiration 
maybe  copious,  but  not  critical ; the  patient  may  he  very  weak, 
iind  altogether  there  may  be  a good  deal  of  nocturnal  rest- 
eessness. 


TEKMINATION  OF  THE  DISEASE. 


After  the  disease  has  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  continued, t it 
usually  terminates  by  a gradual  extinction  of  the  inflammation  ; 


• The  whole  constitution  is  speedily  and  greatly  affected  by  it.  The  puise  is  extremely 
[uuick  and  generally  feeble,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  mucli  increased,  the  longue  is  white  and 
;lammy,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  dejected;  the  urine,  which  is  voided  in  small 
[uuantities,  is  thick  and  of  a muddy  colour,  unlike  what  I have  observed  in  any  other  disease, 
bhe  muddiuess  gradually  lessening  as  the  disease  abates;  the  patient  is  costive,  the  faces 
reing  of  a pale  colour  and  clayey  consistency;  and  the  uterine  discharges,  whatever  their 
auantity  may  be,  have  an  offensive  smell  and  unnatural  appearance.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
terved,that  this  smell  and  appearance  do  not  always  continue  through  the  course  of  the 
lcisease,but  on  inquiry  will  be  found  to  have  existed  at,  or  some  days  before,  its  commence- 
cnent.  Dr,  Denman, 

+ The  diseasemay  disappear  in  six  or  eight  days,  then  recur, disappear,  and  return.  It  may 

attack  each  limb  successively,  and  return  to  the  first  affected.  Dr.  Uyan. 

After  one  leg  has  been  affected,  and  even  before  the  complaint  h.as  completed  its  course 
^here,  the  other  may  become  diseased;  and  this  has  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  first, 
irhe  second  attack  is  sometimes  the  worse  of  the  two,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  previous 
debility.  Coldness  is  often  felt  in  the  second  leg  before  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  and  pain  in 
bhe  belly  precedes  the  attack.  The  first  leg  maybe  a second  time  .attacked.  In  one  instance, 
■voth  of  the  inferior  and  of  the  superior  extremities  were  successively  atlacked.  Dr.  Burns' 
Wiilwifery. 
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and,  iu  the  more  successsfiil  cases,  we  find  that  all  the  symptoms 
entirely  disappear,  the  limb  being  reduced,  or  nearly,  to  its 
original  dimensions,  so  that  the  patient  can  walk  about  with 
facility;  while  in  other  cases,  when  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided, the  limb  remains  hard,  firm,  and  of  great  bulk,  the  disease 
degenerating  into  the  chronic  form,  in  which  condition  it  may 
remain  for  months,  perhaps  for  years.  When  the  inflammation 
yields,  local  indurations  are  sometimes  observed  in  difl’erent  parts 
of  the  limb,  not  of  glandular  nature,  for  they  do  not  generally 
hold  the  place  of  the  conglobate  structures  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

Mortification  is  certainly  uncommon.  Abdominal  suppurations 
are  now  and  then  observed.  On  the  limb  a succession  of  abscesses 
may  form,  a fact  which  my  valued  predecessor,  Dr.  Haighton  had 
observed.  The  arms  may  sw'ell  as  well  as  the  legs,  and  occasion- 
ally the  disease  is  itinerant,  travelling  metastatically  from  limb  to 
limb.  Puncture,  I am  told,  gives  passage  to  a little  gelatinous 
material,  say  a few  drops  ; of  course  it  does  not,  as  in  anasarca, 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  limb.  Lastly,  the  disease  may  exist  for 
weeks,  or  days  only,  for  its  duration  is  very  various  ; but  a fort- 
night approaches  the  average  term.  It  is  not,  in  general,  a 
dangerous  disease,  yet  patients  now  and  then  perish  under  it. 
More  especially,  if  women  are  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength, 
and  energy  of  nerve,  they  are  liable  to  sudden  dissolution,  when, 
perhaps,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  apprehended  ; they  attempt, 
perhaps,  to  turn  iu  bed,  or  to  rise  into  the  sedentary  posture; 
syncope  supervenes,  and  they  die.  Denman  has  animadverted  on 
this  kind  of  danger,  and  instances  of  it  I have  seen  in  my  own 
practice.  Be  on  your  guard  therefore  when  treating  your  cases, 
of  reducing  the  strength  too  much.  In  a proper  manner  mention 
this  risk  to  the  friends. 


THBATMENT. 

On  the  treatment  of  phlegmasia  I shall  enlarge  but  little,  as  all 
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is  of  value  may,  I conceive,  be  comprised  in  few  words.  In  its 
fiRrst  commencement,  leeches  may  be  laid  above  the  fold  of  the 
tthigh,  in  the  region  of  those  pelvic  and  abdominal  symptoms  before 
jranentioned.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  may  be  afterwards  applied  to 
ttbe  same  parts,  and  the  bowels  may  be  cleared.  If  a woman  were 
rrobust,  I might  feel  disposed  to  bleed  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
[Ounces,  if  I saw  the  disease  in  its  commencement ; but  in  the 
ppresent  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  phlegmasia,  it  is,  I 
bbelieve,  in  general  unwise  to  draw  much  blood,  as  we  only  weaken 
tlhe  system  without  subduing  the  disease,  which  more  frequently 
sseizes  the  debilitated  than  the  vigorous,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
jaarrested  at  once.  When  the  disease  is  fully  developed  in  the  leg, 
jUlie  principal  palliatives  deserving  our  confidence  are  leeches, 
j ffomentations,  evaporating  lotions,  poultices,  such  laxatives  as  will 
ikkeep  the  bowels  open,  and  when  the  pains  and  restlessness  are  dis- 
iltressing,  anodynes.  If  the  infiammatory  symptoms  are  very  urgent, 
itlhen  six  or  eight  leeches  may  be  applied  once  a week  to  the 
liinflamed  limb.  A large  number  of  leeches,  however,  I should  not 
iaapply,  for  the  reason  already  assigned  ; for  I should  not  expect 
itto  extinguish  the  disease  by  using  them;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
i nmcmbered,  that  the  weakly  irritable  constitutions  most  obnoxious 
jtito  plcgmasia,  do  not,  in  general,  bear  bleeding  well.  If  the  crural 
jaattack,  the  attack  in  the  limb,  I mean,  be  leas  violent,  and  | the 
ippatient,  as  frequently,  be  weakly  and  irritable,  the  leeches  may  be 
!l:laid  aside,  and  the  leg  may  be  wrapped  up  in  light  poultices  of 
ililinseed  meal,  or  bread,  to  be  frequently  changed  in  the  course  of 
I ttwenty-four  hours.  We  have  little  encouragement  to  puncture  in 
Ijllhese  cases,  notwithstanding  the  cedematous  appearances.  In  some 
ircases,  perhaps,  a little  fluid  might  issue;  but  we  have  reason 
i tto  believe,  that  what  accumulates  in  the  cellular  texture  is,  in  its 
! cconsistency,  gelatinous.  On  lowering  the  foot,  should  the  in- 
jltumescence  increase  there,  the  collection  under  the  skin  may  be 
: -suspected  to  be  of  watery  consistency  ; this  test  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  few  cases,  be  of  service. 

' In  treating  the  phlegmasia  doleus,  also,  you  must  not  neglect  the 


I 
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state  of  the  constitution,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  requires  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when 
the  symptoms  are  most  inflammatory,  the  antiphlogistic  means, 
laxatives,  diaphoretics,  and  perhaps  the  digitalis,  may  be  employed ; 
laxatives  being  used  as  sparingly  as  may  be,  as  movement,  when  the 
bowels  are  open,  often  occasions  a great  deal  of  distress.  When  the 
patient  has  been  labouring  under  the  disease  for  some  few  days, 
and  more  especially  if  she  be  weakly  aud  irritable,  a treatment 
somewhat  different  from  the  preceding  becomes  requisite.  Here 
nourishment,  gentle  aperients,  opiates,  and  anodynes,  may  be 
given  ; and  if  the  symptoms  are  subsiding,  bark,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  generally  mild  tonic  remedies  may  be  recommended. 


CHRONIC  PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS. 

Instead  of  the  acute  variety  of  this  affection,  I have,  now  and 
then,  met  with  cases,  in  which  the  patient  has  been  labouring  under 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  either  of  original  occurrence,  or, 
which  more  frequently  happens,  as  a consequence  of  the  previous 
acuter  attack.  Under  this  variety  of  the  disease,  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  the  limb  remains  twice  as  large  as  its  fellow, 
firm  and  hard,  and  stiff  and  cold,  and  free  from  inflammation; 
though  now  and  then,  perhaps,  incidentally,  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion may  occur.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  of  course,  it  is  our  grand 
object  to  excite  such  an  action  of  the  absorbents  as  may  reduce 
the  limb  to  its  original  dimensions.  For  this  purpose,  gastric 
medicines  are,  I fear,  of  little  advantage ; but  something  may  be  done 
topically,  and  not  without  effect ; friction  with  the  hand,  friction 
with  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment,*  and  a well-adjusted  roller 


• The  operator  should  be  protected  with  one  or  two  pair  of  oil-silk  gloves. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  a little  subsided,  local  stimulants  may  be 

had  recourse  to,  so  as  to  excite  the  torpid  absorbents  to  increased  action;  of  which  the  most 

useful  in  the  author’s  hands,  has  been  the  liniment  of  ammonia  with  laudanum. 

Laudanum,  on  a cursory  view,  may  seem  to  add  to  the  vascular  torpor ; but  it  fends  to 
take  olf  the  pain  and  soreness  that  still  remain,  and  thus  enables  the  tramiuillized  vessels 
the  more  easily  to  recover  their  tone. 
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may  be  of  considerable  service.  Burns  says,  that  advantage  may 
•!  be  derived  from  the  liberal  use  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash  in 
ij  solution,  taken  into  the  stomach.  Now,  of  all  these  remedies,  the 
ij  one  I principally  recommend  to  you,  is  compression  by  the  roller, 
'i  Young  advised  compression  to  dissipate  the  scirrhous  tumours  of 
ij  the  breast.  Dr.  Hull  has  strongly  recommended  the  roller  in 
;j  these  cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens  ; and,  for  myself,  in  some  two  or 
:|  three  cases,  I have  employed  it,  apparently  with  very  obvious 
advantage.  The  great  object  of  our  bandaging,  is  to  produce 
such  firm  and  steady  pressure  as  may  excite  the  action  of  the 
absorbents,  without  dangerously  interrupting  the  circulation. 
■ For  this  purpose,  a roller  should  be  procured  of  many  yards  in 
length  ; and  this,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hull,  may  be  spread 
1 with  some  mild  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  a firmer  hold 
! upon  the  limb.  Beginning  at  the  foot,  you  may  then  bandage 
I upwards  to  the  knee,  afterwards  applying  a second  roller  on  the 
i thigh,  so  as  to  leave  the  knee  unbound,  in  order  that  the  patient 
, may  have  a less  embarrassed  use  of  the  limb.  If  the  pressure  of  a 
i single  roller  be  inadequate,  a second  may  be  laid  over  the  first ; 
i and  thus,  by  multiplying  bandages,  we  may  augment  the  compres- 
j sion  in  any  degree  which  may  be  deemed  necessary.  If,  as 
' advised,  the  knee-joint  be  loft  unbandaged,  the  patient  may  often 
be  able  to  attend  to  her  domestic  concerns.  By  bandaging  a few 
weeks,  I have  seen  a case  more  benefited,  than  by  a previous 
;i  course  of  medicines  continued  for  several  months. 


: POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

1 

j Dissections  of  this  disease,  in  its  acuter  form,  especially,  are 
much  wanted.  Zinn,  one  of  Haller’s  favourite  pupils,  found  an 
Ij  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  near  the  large  vessels.  Dr. 

I 

I!  

jj  Yet  whatever  application  of  this  kind  is  employed,  it  should  he  accompanied  with  gentle 

II  friction,  continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  if  the  limb  is  able  to  bear  it;  for  the  friction 
-}  itself  is  of  essential  service,  and  tends,  perhaps,  even  more  than  any  other  local  stimulant, 

to  restore  the  limb  to  a hcaltliy  action.  Dr.  Good, 
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Davis  has  detected  a great  deal  of  inflammation  in  the  large 
blood-vessels  of  the  limb.  Caspar,  as  cited  by  Burns,  discovered 
much  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  the  vagina, 
but  the  vessels  of  the  limb  were  without  obvious  disease.  The 
nature  of  this  malady  is  still  dubious.  Levret,  Puzos,  White, 
Frye,  Hull,  and  Davis,  have  all  advanced  plausible  opinions. 
Barns,  in  his  Midwifery,  has  written  excellently  well  on  the  phleg- 
masia dolens,  and  to  him  I am  indebted  for  many  observations. 


SECTION  IX. 

afti;r-pains. 

After  delivery  of  the  first  child,  women  rarely  suffer  much  incon- 
venience from  after-pains  but  when  they  have  borne  two  or 
more  children,  those  pains  are  apt  to  harass.b  For  a day  or  two, 
they  have  pains  not  unlike  the  pains  of  delivery,  produced  also  by 
the  same  cause,  namely,  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  womb ; and  these  pains  are  aggravated  by  concretions  in  the 
uterine  cavity,  by  retentions  of  the  placenta,  by  the  application  of 


* After-pains  are  produced  by  the  renewal  of  the  alternate  contractions  of  the  uterus,  in 
consequence  of  coagula  forming,  from  time  to  time,  within  its  cavity,  which,  as  they  are  foreign 
borlies,  it  is  obliged  to  expel.  These  coagula  are  formed  by  influent  blood,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  vessels  exposed  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  they  will  be  in  proportion 
as  the  uterus  may  contract,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  uterine  cavity; 
therefore  it  is  found  that  the  more  this  organ  is  closed,  by  virtue  of  its  tonic  power,  the  fewer 
and  milder  will  be  the  “ after-pains hence,  these  pains  rarely  occur  with  first  children,  as 
then  the  powers  of  the  uterus  are  more  perfect,  or  less  exhausted.  Dr.  Deweet'  Compendious 
Spstem,  p.  190. 

t If  common  after-pains  closely  follow  the  labour,  they  proceed  from  a morbid  irritation 
and  spasmodic  tendency  of  the  uterus  alone;  and  the  best  remedy  is  an  anodyne  linament 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  with  an  active  dose  of  laudanum,  which  last  must  be  repeated  as 
soon  as  the  first  has  lost  its  effects,  the  bowels  in  the  mean  whiie  being  kept  regularly  open. 
If  such  violent  pains  do  not  take  place  till  some  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pfaceuta, 
or  even  the  next  day,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  some  large  cake  of  coagulated  blood  has 
formed  in  the  uterus,  and  become  a source  of  irritation.  This  may  often  be  hooked  out  by  a 
finger  or  two,  intiodured  for  such  purpose,  and  the  organ  be  rendered  easy;  if  not,  an  opiate 
will  here  be  as  necessary  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Dr,  Good's  Study  qf  Medicine,  3rd  edit, 
vol.  V.  p.  933. 
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! the  infant  to  the  breast,  and  by  the  administration  of  warm  drinks. 

in  ordinary  after-pains,  you  will  find  that  opium  is  an  effectual  and 
i rraluable  remedy  ; and  it  is  my  own  custom,  as  well  as  that,  I believe, 
( )kf  most  obstetricians,  to  prescribe  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  drops 
I )kf  the  tincture  of  opium,  with  an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture,  and  a 
! little  simple  syrup.  Of  these  draughts,  I order  two,  one  to  be  taken 
i iin  hour  after  I quit  the  house,  should  pain  urge  ; the  other  to  be 
1 administered  an  hour  after  the  former,  should  a first  dose  not  prove 
i sufficiently  anodyne. 


SDB-INFLAMMATORY  AFTER-PAIN. 

i When  the  puerperal  fever  is  prevalent,  or  even  at  other  times, 
] fvou  will  meet  with  a sort  of  sub-inflammatory  after-pain,  under 
i ivhicb  the  suffering  is,  on  the  whole,  very  severe.  In  cases  of  this 
i iiind,  when  you  revisit  the  patient,  the  nurse  perhaps  alarms  you, 
^ )jy  saying  that  her  mistress  has  suffered  in  the  abdomen  greatly, 

: und  you  go  to  the  bed-side  expecting  the  puerperal  fever,  but  you 
: nave  the  happiness  to  find  a pulse  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  or 
!)Bne  hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute.  Examining  the  case  more 
I minutely,  you  discover  that  the  uterus  is  hard  under  the  touch,  and 
I there  is,  too,  a sort  of  tenderness  which  may  be  observed  when  it  is 
i :compressed,  nevertheless  you  cannot  learn  that  there  have  been  any 
i :cold  chills,  nor,  as  before  observed,  do  you  find  cause  for  apprehen- 
: liiion,  in  the  frequency  of  the  beat  of  the  heart.  These  cases  appear 
i :oo  constitute  a subdued  form  of  the  puerperal  fever,  prone  to  break 
):>ut  into  the  more  flagrant  symptoms  of  inflammation  ; and  they 
![i)ught,  therefore,  during  the  first  few  days,  to  be  watched  with 
niolicitous  care,  and  this  more  especially  if  the  puerperal  plague  is 
i rn  the  neighbourhood.  From  ten  to  twenty  leeches  may  be  applied 
ubove  the  symphysis  pubis,  three  poultices  each  to  be  left  on  the 
I'part  for  two  hours,  being  afterwards  laid  over  the  leech  bites  in 
succession,  so  as  to  keep  the  orifices  bleeding.  Fomentations  to 
:thc  abdomen  for  hours  together  may  be  useful  in  these  cases,  toge- 
ilher  with  action  of  the  bowels  four  times  daily,  and,  in  the  more 
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pressing  cases,  venesection.  After  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  opium 
niay  be  employed  as  in  the  former  case  ; but  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  begin  with  anodynes,  though  I see  no  objection  to  their  employ- 
ment, simultaneously  with  other  remedies. 


HIGHLY  SEVERE  AFTER-PAINS. 

When  there  are  no  inflammatory  symptoms,  a third  variety  of 
the  after-pains  may  occur,  under  which,  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  the  patient  suffers  so  severely,  that,  perhaps,  for  ever 
after  she  looks  forward  to  the  after-pains  with  still  greater  appre- 
hension than  to  the  pains  of  labour  itself.  In  some  cases,  this 
highly  severe  after-pain  is  occasioned  by  something  in  the  uterus ; 
a poition  of  the  placenta,  or  a concretion  of  blood,  for  example  j 
severe  pain  being  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  expulsion  of  a solid 
mass,  as  large  as  the  closed  hand.  In  other  cases,  however,  and 
one  I have  seen  among  my  own  relatives,  these  severe  pains  occur 
without  any  distention  to  account  for  them.  If  the  patient  want 
fortitude  to  wait  till  the  disease  cease  spontaneously,  you  may  apply 
leeches,  and  give  opium  in  operative  quantities,  the  bowels  having 
been  previously  cleared  with  salts  and  senna.  The  doses  of  opium 
must  vary  in  different  cases,  but  I suppose  the  first  may  range,  on 
an  average,  between  sixty  and  eighty  drops  ; smaller  quantities,  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops,  being  afterwards  administered,  according  to 
the  effect  produced.  Do  not  heedlessly  have  recourse  to  these  very 
active  practices ; for  in  most  cases  it  is  better  that  the  disease 
should  subside  of  itself.* 


Dewees,  when  speaking  of  after-pains,  remarks,  “ We  have  met  with  a few  cases  of 
a very  ilistressing  kind,  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed  by  any  writer  we  have  met  with. 
It  is  a most  severe  and  constant  pain  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  a 
begins  and  perseveres  with  most  agonizing  severity,  untii  its  vioience  is  overcome  by  the 
rapid  and  iiberai  use  of  camphor  and  opium.  It  is  declared  to  be  by  the  patient,  infinitely 
more  insupportable  than  any  pains  of  labour;  for  it  is  never  ceasing.  Dr.  Deivces'  Compen- 
dious Sj/stem,  p.  198. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

In  practice,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  distinguish  mere  after- 
; ] pains  from  those  pains  which  are  of  inflammatory  nature,  whether 
! I they  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  the  uterus,  or  of  any 
(Other  part;  nor  is  the  diagnosis  difficult.  If  inflammation  attend, 

' (there  is  chill,  dry  heat,  tenderness,  and, above  all,  an  ominous  pulse 
I (of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  one  hundred 
land  forty,  in  the  minute  ; but  in  pure  after-pain,  the  pulse  is  below 
I one  hundred,  and  the  chills  and  heats  are  not  observed.  After- 
' ] pains,  we  must  further  distinguish  from  the  pains  which  arise  from 
i ! spasms  of  other  parts,  of  the  bladder,  the  bowels,  for  example,  not 
I tto  mention  those  of  the  ureters  and  gall-ducts,  of  rare  occurrence, 
i ' Over-distention  of  the  bladder  may  give  rise  to  violent  spasms, 
■ : always  accompanied,  I believe,  with  much  frequency  of  the  pulse  ; 
! ! a large  hard  tumour  in  the  uterine  region,  and  the  introduction  of 
t I a catheter  into  the  bladder,  are  the  best  diagnostics.  Spasm  of 
I • the  bowels  is  known  by  flatulency,  tormina,  and  pains  in  kind 
' unlike  the  after-pains,  and  which,  moreover,  are  not  accompanied 
with  expulsion  of  solid  blood,  or  other  substances,  from  the  cavity 
I of  the  uterus.  In  conclusion,  in  cases  of  after-pain,  the  seat  of  the 
’ pain  is  the  same  as  that  of  incipient  delivery,  namely,  the  back,  hip, 
i|i  and  thighs ; the  kind  of  pain  similar  to  the  cutting,  grinding,  and 
J I sawing  pain  of  parturition  ; the  eruption  of  the  lochia ; the  feeling 
! ! as  if  something  were  expelled  from  the  uterus,  or  the  actual  expul- 
; ision  of  a large  concretion,  and  the  increase  of  the  pain  occasioned 
i by  the  application  of  the  child  to  the  breast.  These  are  some  of 
I the  best  diagnostics  I know  of,  and,  in  general,  they  will  enable 
' you  to  distinguish  these  after-pains  without  much  difficulty. 


SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  LOCHIA. 

After  parturition  has  taken  place,  and  the  placenta  has  been 

i 
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removed,  women  are  liable  to  a red  discharge  from  the  uterus,  the 
lochia,*  as  it  is  called,  supposed  to  be  of  a purifying  nature,  but, 
in  reality,  consisting  of  little  more  than  blood  which  oozes  from  the 
orifices  laid  open  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta.t  At  first,  this 
discharge  consists  of  deep  red  blood,  it  afterwards  acquires  a 
greenish  colour,  and  is  denominated  the  green  water, J when  the 
odour  is  said  to  be  unpleasant,  subsequently  to  which  it  becomes 
whiter  and  more  transparent,  finally  ceasing  altogether.  In  quan- 
tity the  discharge  varies  exceedingly,  being  three  times  as  abundant 
in  one  woman  as  another,  both  patients  recovering,  notwithstanding, 
with  equal  facility  or  difficulty.  Much  variety,  moreover,  is  ob- 
served in  the  duration  of  the  discharge,  as  it  may  last  for  hours 
only,  or  days,  or  for  two  or  more  weeks.  To  its  average  duration 
I have  paid  little  attention,  but  I suppose  it  may  be  of  ten  or 
twelve  days’  continuance.§ 


OVERFLOW  OF  THE  LOCHIA. 

Modern  practitioners  do  not  generally  pay  much  attention  to 
the  lochia,  though  our  predecessors,  fond  of  humoral  pathology, 
professed  to  study  this  discharge  with  a great  deal  of  care,  and 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  he  overlooked.  Should  the  uterine  dis- 
charge be  more  abundant  than  ordinary,  the  health  suffering  but 
little  in  consequence,  quietude  and  patience  are  all  that  the  case 


* Lochia — Xo^ta,  lochia,  from  \oKEVU} , lokeuB,  to  bring  forth : a term  employed  by 
Dioscorides  in  the  sense  of  secundte,  or  the  materials  evacnated  by  a lying-in  woman  after  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

+ The  lochia  proceeds  from  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  exposed  by  the  separation  of  the 
placenta,  and  will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  that  mass;  the  number  and  size  of 
the  vessels;  and  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Dewees. 

^ By  intermixing  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  has  a free  admission  to  the  sexual 
organs,  the  lochial  discharge  assumes  a purple  nr  Modena  hue;  andasthis  becomes  blended 
with  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  serum,  it  necessarily  changes  to  greenish.  Dr.  Good. 

^ The  lochia  disappears  altogether  within  a month,  and  often  in  a shorter  time.  During 
its  flow,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vaginal  and  external  parts  be  daily  washed  with  tepid  milk 
and  water.  Dr.  Burns. 
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aappears  to  require.  Cough  is  not  unfrequently  tlie  cause  of  over- 
flflow,  and  therefore  palliatives  are  indicated.  A piece  of  placenta 
rretained  may  augment  the  flow  of  the  lochia  ; vomiting  ofiFensive 
ddischarge,  and  protracted  after-pains,  being  the  principal  presump- 
ttive  symptoms  indicating  the  accident,  to  be  ascertained  with 
ccertainty  by  examination  only,  when  the  retained  substance  may  be 
ffelt.  To  these  cases,  of  course,  removal  is  the  best  remedy  ; but, 
uunless  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  it  is  better  to  refrain  from 
umanual  operations  ; left  to  its  own  efforts,  the  uterus  will,  perhaps, 
imore  safely  disburthcn  itself. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  LOCHIA. 

It  not  infrequently  occurs  on  our  re-visiting  the  patient,  we  some- 
ttimes  learn  that  this  discharge  is  suppressed  altogether,  an  accident 
vwhich  ought  always  to  attract  your  attention.*  Now,  if  you  find, 
con  examination,  that  there  is  no  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the 
ipulse,  and  that  all  other  symptoms  are  favourable,  then  you  need 
mot  alarm  yourselves  about  the  suppression,  more  especially  as  it 
iis  prone  to  occur  if  a woman  have  lost  large  quantities.  But  sup- 
jpressed  lochia  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  known  by 
(coldness  along  the  spine,  by  the  roundness,  and  hardness,  and  ten- 
(deraess  of  the  uterus,  easily  felt  through  the  abdominal  coverings, 
land  above  all,  by  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
j pulse,  which  rises  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and 
1 thirty,  or  more,  in  the  minute.  Suppression  of  the  lochia  may  also 
I result  from  closure  of  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  by  clot, 
Ithe  blood  collecting  within,  and  giving  rise,  to  enlargement,  indu- 
I ration,  and  pain  about  the  uterus,  all  the  symptoms  giving  way 
I after  a severe  after-pain,  under  which  the  concreted  blood  is 
( expelled.t 


• It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  some  women,  who  have  healthy  labours,  there  is  no 
I lochial  discharge  whatever,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  contracting  suddenly  and  closely 
I as  soon  as  the  red  blood  ceases  to  6ow.  Dr.  Good’s  Study  <tf  Medicine,  3rd  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  236. 
t In  attempUng  to  remedy  either  the  over-flow  or  suppression  of  the  lochia,  the  exciting 
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SECTION  XI. 

LACERATION  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

At  the  close  of  labour,  from  different  causes,  women  are  liable 
to  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  distress 
to  the  patient,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  accident.  Now  this 
part  may  be  torn  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  only,  when  it  is  a matter 
of  little  importance  ; or  it  may  be  laid  open  from  one  end  to  the 
other  into  the  extremity  of  the  intestine,  the  sphincter  ani  being 
lacerated  too,  so  that  the  part  loses  its  retentive  power;  or,  it  may 
be,  that  the  perineum  is  perforated,  the  foetal  head  passing  through 
the  aperture  thus  formed  ; or,  lastly,  with  tremendous  disruption, 
the  head  of  the  child  may  be  forced  tbrough  the  orifice  of  the 
intestine,  an  accident,  of  which  I have  myself  known  one  instance. 
Of  these  various  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  or  the  parts  about  it, 
the  most  frequent  is  that  in  which  the  perineum  is  torn  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  This  laceration  of  the  perineum  may  be 
produced  variously  ; sometimes  by  instruments,  and  the  rude  ab- 
straction of  the  head  ; sometimes  by  rough  attempts  to  introduce 
the  hand  of  the  obstetrician,  and  sometimes  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  head,  the  practitioner  having,  perhaps,  neglected  to  guard 
the  perineum,  or  the  perineum  being  guarded  with  the  nicest  care, 
but  the  head  forcibly  and  unexpectedly  making  its  egress  from  the 
pelvis,  perhaps  during  some  start  of  agony  ; for,  it  is  not  always 


cause  shouia,  in  the  first  place,  be  removed  as  far  as  this  is  capable  of  being  accomplished. 
After  which,  in  the  former  case,  the  strengtli  (if  required)  to  be  sustained  by  unirritant  tonics, 
astringents,  and  a plain  nutritive  diet;  and  in  the  latter,the  spasmodic  pains  (if  there  be  any), 
are  to  be  subdued  by  antispasmodics  and  relaxants,  particularly  camphor,  with  small  doses  of 
ipecacuan.  The  neutral  salts  have  also,  in  this  case,  proved  serviceable,  which  have  the 
farther  advantage  of  opening  and  cooling  the  bowels.  It  will  likewise  be  found  highly  useful 
to  foment  the  abdomen  with  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water,  or,  which  is  far  better,  to  bind  a 
flannel  swath  wrung  out  in  hot  water,  in  the  same  manner,  round  the  whole  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  back,  and  to  encircle  it  with  a band  of  folded  linen,  to  prevent  it  from  wetting  the 
sheeU,  and  to  let  it  remain  on  like  a cataplasm,  till  it  becomes  dry  by  evaporation.  Dr. 
Good’s  Stiuli/  qf  Medicine,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  v.  p.  930. 
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||lhat  laceration  implies  either  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part 
jfikf  the  practitioner. 

I 

I GENERAL  PLAN  OF  TREATMENT. 

I When  the  accident  has  occurred,  if  it  is  merely  a slight  lacera- 
( i'ion,  keep  the  parts  clean,  and  it  will  heal  of  itself,  the  patient, 
j tt  may  be,  never  suspecting  what  has  happened.  If  the  laceration 
i we  more  extensive,  reaching  through  the  sphincter,  the  most 
i miserable  consequences  ensue,  the  patient  becoming,  for  a time, 
j mcapable  of  retaining  the  contents  of  the  bowels  : it  is,  however, 
iu  satisfaction  for  her  to  know,  that  in  the  course  of  months, 
I the  parts  harden  round  the  orifice  of  laceration  ; and,  in  conse- 
I nuence  of  this  hardening,  unless  there  be  diarrhoea,  or  extra- 
birdinary  action  of  the  rectum,  the  faeces  may  be  retained,  though 
wot  without  uncertainty.  Moreover,  sexual  intercourse  suffers, 
i nnd  the  uterus  is  very  apt  to  bear  down  beyond  the  external  parts  ; 
I wence  extensive  laceration  must  be  looked  upon  as  a very  great 
I misfortune,  and  not  without  reason.  Where  a laceration  of  this 
I itind  has  occurred,  if  there  should  be  a copious  discharge  of  blood, 
I iin  accident,  however,  which  I never  myself  have  seen,  ligature, 
! told  applications,  and  pressure,  would  prove  the  most  effective 
! eemedies.  This  accomplished,  it  would  next  be  desirable  to  clean, 
I liS  tborougbly  as  may  be,  tbe  surface  of  tbe  sore  nearly  always 
j sagged,  broad,  and  sloughy.  Oil  of  turpentine  duly  diluted, 
i iincture  of  myrrh,  and  other  detergents  may  be  found  useful  for 
I Ibis  purpose. 


ATTEMPT  A RE-UNION  OF  THE  PARTS. 

The  surface  of  the  sore  once  cleansed,  it  is  right  to  attempt  a 
•’e-union  of  the  parts,  though,  in  this,  we  arc  generally  and  totally 
Hisappointed ; partly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping 
:he  parts  together,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  indisposition  to 
wdhesion,  and  a propensity  to  suppuration  or  slough.  Continued 
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contact  of  the  sore  is  a principal  indication  in  these  cases,  and 
this  may  be  variously  atteini)tcd.  That  ligatures  of  the  rectum 
are  of  doubtful  use  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands ; but  a 
ligature  may  be  inserted  into  the  perineum  now  and  then,  perhaps 
with  advantage.  I have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  sores  together  by  means  of  the 
ligature  as,  a priori,  we  might  have  expected  ; the  ligatures  are 
apt  to  give  rise  to  inflammation,  irritation,  perhaps  suppurations 
and  slough,  and,  in  this  manner,  they  are  likely  to  detach  them- 
selves before  cohesion  is  accomplished,  after  the  parts  have  been 
brought  together.  The  conjunction  of  adhesive  plaster  with  the 
ligature  may  prove  a considerable  help,  and  sometimes  the  union 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  adhesive  plaster  only, 
independently  of  the  ligatures ; and  if  this  can  be  accomplished, 
it  is  to  be  preferred.  When  you  are  attempting  re-union,  the 
management  of  the  bowels  is  a point  of  very  nice  importance,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Your  indications  here  turn  on  opposite  princi- 
ples ; for  after  clearing  the  canal  thoroughly,  you  may  give  such 
remedies  as  will  occasion  no  evacuation  for  a week  or  more  to- 
gether ; the  patient,  during  this  term,  using  one  or  two  eggs  only 
for  her  daily  food  ; — or,  pursuing  an  opposite  method,  you  may 
keep  the  bowels  in  a lax  state  from  the  first,  giving  very  mild 
aperients  for  the  purpose,  the  object  being  to  occasion  as  little 
disturbance  and  tenesmus  of  the  parts  as  may  be ; the  patient, 
when  the  bowels  act,  carefully  guarding  against  effort.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  treatment,  1 know  not  which  is  decidedly  preferable, 
though  I have  seen  one  case  in  which  a re-union  of  the  skin 
forming  the  perineum,  properly  so  called,  was  produced,  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels  being  kept  up  for  about  ten  days.  Circum- 
stances must,  however,  direct  our  choice. 

To  attempt  re-union  in  these  distressing  cases  is,  always  proper ; 
but  much  cannot  be  safely  promised,  for  we  seldom  succeed  to  our 
wishes.  Even  when  re-union  is  accomplished,  I suspect  it  is,  in 
a manner,  more  apparent  than  real ; for  I doubt  much,  whether 
the  parts  arc  ever  brought  back  into  the  state  in  which  they  were 
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j tbefore  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  When  muscular  parts  arc 
j ttorn,  retractions  are  apt  to  occur  very  unfavourable  to  their  hc- 
j rcoming  duly  united,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  case  here. 

! 

! 

j CHRONIC  RENTS  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

j In  practice  you  will  sometimes  have  women  come  to  you  with 
( (■chronic  rents  of  the  perineum,  a year  or  more  after  the  accident, 
jaanxious  to  know  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  them.  Now, 
j iif  your  patient  be  merely  troubled  with  prolapsus  uteri,  remedy  her 
j (Complaint  by  using  a pessary,  without  attempting  re-union;  but 
i iif  married,  she  may,  for  other  reasons,  be  solicitous  of  a cure, 
ill  have  seen  one  case*  in  which,  by  removing  the  callous  edges  of 
jtthe  wound,  and  by  torpifying  the  bowels  in  the  way  I have  been 
I ddescribing,  the  parts  were  made  to  unite.  Other  cases  I have 
isseen,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made,  but  not  with  the  same  suc- 
iTcess.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  were  removed,  ligatures  were  applied, 
lithe  bowels  were  managed  with  the  nicest  care  ; the  operation  was 
i [twice  repeated ; but  either  the  ligatures  came  away  by  sloughing, 

' oor  there  was  so  much  irritation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing  of  the 
i (Sides  of  the  wound,  that  the  re-union  could  not  be  accomplished. 

1 Rle  viewing  cases  of  this  sort,  I should  draw  the  inference,  that 
I nn  chronic  laceration,  there  is  a chance,  now  and  then,  of  accom- 
! 'plishing  a re-union  of  the  parts  of  the  perineum  ; but  in  irritable 
constitutions  especially,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  fail  in  our 
attempts.  If,  therefore,  a woman  is  very  pressing  and  anxious 
I that  something  should  be  done,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  serve 
jner,  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  eager  for  the  undertaking,  nor  to 
i oromise  too  much,  where  the  probabilities  of  failure  are  so  great, 
j Reproaches  never  sound  musically  to  the  ear,  and  to  these  you 
lay  yourselves  open,  when,  after  all  your  pains  and  all  your  pro- 


• This  case  was,  I think,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rowlejr,  and  did  credit  to  his 
urgerj-.  Dv.  Blundell. 
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raises,  the  patient  finds  herself  in  a condition  very  different  from 
what  either  her  or  yourself  had  expected. 


SECTION  XII. 

THE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

Into  the  disease  of  Infants  I do  not  purpose  to  enter  at  large, 
hut  confining  myself  to  a few  strictures  on  those  topics  which  are 
the  more  important,  I shall  now  proceed,  beginning  with  those 
affections  which  belong  to  the  department  of  surgery. 


INTUMESCENCE  OF  THE  SCALP. 

In  consequence  of  resistance  to  transmission  during  laborious 
parturition,  whether  from  rigidity,  coarctation,  or  unfavourable 
position  of  the  foetus,  it  not  infrequently  happens,  that  the  scalp 
becomes  intumescent,  the  tumour*  commonly  lying  to  the  one  or 
other  side  of  the  vertex.  These  swellings  seldom  require  attention, 
the  tumour  wasting,  in  most  cases,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  so 
that  the  part  soon  acquires  the  natural  appearance.  To  satisfy 
the  mother,  it  is  as  well,  however,  to  prescribe  fomentations  or 
lotions.  Accumulation  of  the  scalp,  and  perhaps  effusion  into  the 
cellular  web  beneath,  appear  to  be  the  general  causes  of  the 
intumescence.  Combined  with  these  swellings  of  the  scalp,  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  arc  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  met 
with  ; these,  so  far  as  I have  hitherto  seen,  doing  very  well,  as 
treated  on  ordinary  surgical  principles.  Suppuration  is,  I suspect, 
generally  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 
Inflammations  of  the  scalp  in  infants  are,  perhaps,  more  dangerous 


* This  seems  to  contain  a fluid,  and  has  so  well  defined  hard  edges,  that  one,  who,  for  the 
first  time  saw  a case  of  it,  would  suppose  that  the  bone  was  deficient.  It  requires  no  parti- 
cular treatment.  By  applying  cloths  dipped  in  brandy  or  gin,  the  effused  fluid  is  soon 
absorbed.  Dr.  Burns'  Midvtifery. 
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jlihan  similar  inflammations  in  the  adult,  as  the  vascular  com- 
naunications  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  cra- 
liium  are  numerous  and  free. 


COMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  infants  the  cranial  bones  are  exceedingly  moveable,  and 
aence,  in  laborious  labours,  they  frequently  become  displaced ; 
Ihe  occipital  bone  being  pushed,  perhaps,  beneath  the  posterior 
dge  of  the  parietals,  or  the  margin  of  one  parietal  bone  becoming 
dged  beneath  the  margin  of  the  other ; not  to  mention  that  the 
rvhole  cranium  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  occipital  region,  or 
CO  dislocated,  that  the  summit  rises  preternaturally  above  the 
asis.  Now,  in  these  compressions  of  the  brain,  the  foetus  is  not 
nfrequently  still-born ; and  you  use  the  warm  bath  and  the 
irtificial  respiration,  with  little  effect  beyond  the  excitement  of  a 
‘eew  sighs,  and  a little  unavailing  respiration.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
iQOwever,  that  the  death  of  the  foetus  seems  to  depend  upon  some 
bther  cause  than  the  mere  force  of  the  compression,  as  children  may 
e born  still  when  the  collocation  of  the  bones  is  little  altered  ; 
rr  they  may  breathe,  struggle,  and  cry,  directly  they  enter  the 
world,  although  from  the  deformity  of  the  head,  and  the  intumes- 
eence  of  the  scalp,  and  its  evident  and  forcible  compression  during 
Transmission  through  the  pelvis,  irreparable  injury  of  the  brain 
eeemed,  at  first  thought,  to  be  inevitable.  Whatever  the  ap- 
parent injury  of  the  head,  do  not  forget  that  attempts  should  be 
nnade  to  resuscitate  the  child  by  the  bath  and  pipe  ; no  case  ought 
fo  be  left,  as  desperate,  till  these  active  resuscitants  have  been 
K)und  on  trial  to  fail.  The  mobility  of  the  bones  seems  to  render 
unnecessary  the  replacement  of  them  by  active  surgical  means. 
IVccordingly,  of  these  means  I have  had  no  experience  in  the  cases 
inder  consideration,  and  I forbear,  therefore,  to  give  an  opinion 
especting  them. 
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DISFIGUREMENT  OF  THE  FACE. 

In  facial  presentations,  the  form  of  the  features  sometimes 
suffers  hut  little;  hut,  in  many  instances,  in  consequence  of  accu- 
mulated blood,  and  swelling,  and  a certain  paralytic  weakness  of 
the  neck,  which  allows  the  head  to  fall  about  unsupported,  the 
appearance  of  the  face  becomes  frightful,  and  even  hideous. 
Tliese  cases,  however  generally  do  well  ; in  the  course  of  a few  days 
or  weeks,  the  parts  recover  their  healthy  condition,  and  you  are 
surprised  to  see  a countenance,  at  first  so  disfigured,  adorned,  at 
last,  with  all  the  pleasing  graces  of  infancy.  The.  head  may  be 
steadied  by  tapes  annexed  to  the  cap  and  the  dress  below,  and 
much  attention  must  be  given  to  its  due  support  during  nursing. 
The  swelling  may,  I should  say,  commonly,  he  committed  to 
nature  ; time  and  patience  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

INJURY  TO  THE  NERVES. 

In  presentation  of  the  nates,  as  I am  informed,  under  rough 
management,  the  anterior  crural  nerve  has  been  severely  injured, 
and  less  rarely,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  arms  have 
been  abstracted  with  difficulty,  the  axillary  plexus  has  been 
severely  bruised  ; an  iron  hook,  or  a rude  finger,  are  said  to  he 
the  usual  instruments  by  which  these  injuries  arc  inflicted, 
beware  therefore,  of  violence ; but  should  injury  be  sustained, 
remember  that  the  case  is  not  wholly  desperate ; the  nervous 
structure,  unless  extensively  injured,  may,  perhaps,  recover 
itself.*  Remember,  though  much  is  to  be  expected  from  Nature 
in  these  cases,  there  is  but  little  reliance  on,  or  benefit  from,  art. 
Nevertheless,  comfort  the  anxious  parent,  by  telling  her  time  may 
repair  the  accident. 


• Haighton,  by  cliviiling  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  successively,  at  the  interval  of  a few 
months,  proved  satisfactorily,  that  nervous  structure  may  he  repaired.  The  recovery  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  in  Koscioscow,  after  severe  injury  inflicted  by  a Russian  bayonet,  also  proves 
the  same.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  F(ETAL  SKELETON. 

I 

To  repeat  what  I have  so  often  mentioned,  and  he  it  here 
(especially  heeded; — in  a scientific  midwifery,  violence  has  no 
iplace.  Even  tempered  effort  is  not  without  its  dangers:  it  is  a 
f sort  of  elephant  in  the  battle.  Sometimes,  however,  fractures  of 
j tthe  foetal  skeleton  occur  during  delivery,  and  the  hones  which 

t I most  frequently  suffer,  are  those  of  the  thigh  and  the  upper  arm, 
I to  which  may  be  added  the  clavicle,  and  perhaps  the  bones  of  the 
j ipelvis,  and  the  maxillary  inferior.  The  mere  action  of  the  uterus 
I imay,  perhaps,  break  the  foetal  hones  ; but  Nature,  provident  in 
j Iher  operations,  has  rendered  this  accident  rare.  More  frequently 
! (Under  preternatural  presentations,  when,  in  the  drowsy  moment> 
! (undue  force  creeps  upon  us,  fractures  of  the  thigh  or  arm,  or 
i (clavicle  occur  in  rude  attempts  to  extricate  the  limbs.*  In 
! (ordinary  deliveries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  whether  the 
i Ihones  are  fractured  ; but  in  all  preternatural  cases,  where,  from 
I tthe  difficulty  of  the  birth,  a fracture  may  be  suspected,  examination 
I sshould  be  made.  On  the  general  principles  of  surgery  these  frac- 
{ ttures  may  be  treated  ; much  constitutional  irritation  does  not 
j aattend,the  process  of  reparation.  As  nutrition  at  this  age  is  rapid, 
j trepair  is  rapid.  From  cutting  a tooth,  an  infant  may  suffer  more, 
j aand  more  dangerously,  than  from  a fracture  of  the  femur  or  the 
i Ihumerus.  + 


CEREBRAL  AND  PARIETAL  TUMOURS. 


i 


Hernia  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  formed  with  the  feetus  ; but 
II  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  monstrosity,  as,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  admits  no  remedy.  More  frequently  we  find 


• “I  alwajrs  brealc  the  thighs,”  was  the  doivDriglit,  unblushing  declaration  of  a female 
.practitioner,  when  stating  to  Dr.  Lowder  her  method  of  managing  the  presentations  of  the 
nates.  I love  her  honest  piainness.  Dr,  Blundell. 

+ Four  cases  of  fracture,  two  of  the  humerus,  and  two  of  the  thigh-hone,  all  ultimately 
idoing  well,  have  been  narrated  to  me  by  my  friends.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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at  birth,  on  the  parietal  bone,  an  encysted  tumour,  larger  than  half 
a pullet’s  egg,  and  which  may  take  place  to  the  right  or  the  left  of 
the  saggital  suture.  That  a chasm  of  the  parietal  hone,  leading 
into  the  cranium,  never  exists  at  the  basis  of  this  tumour,  I am 
not  prepared  to  assert ; hut  in  general,  that  part  of  the  hone 
which  corresponds  with  the  inner  table  is  complete,  the  external 
leaf  being  alone  deficient.  The  defect  of  the  external  table, 
however,  gives  rise  to  extensive  superficial  excavation,  the  margin 
of  which  may  he  felt  all  round  at  the  base  of  the  cyst,  and  this 
margin  is  liable  to  lead  the  uninformed  into  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a large  chasm  opening  down  into  the  brain,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  those  who  are  about  the  little  patient. 

It  is  not  wise  to  press  the  brain  of  an  infant  with  a tight 
bandage,  for  this  I presume,  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
a dangerous  experiment.  Do  not,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  apply 
a bandage  to  the  cranium,  for  the  hones  being  mobile,  any  pres- 
sure made  on  them  might  be  transferred  to  the  brain,  which  lies 
beneath.  Do  not  hastily  puncture*  these  tumours  ; the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  cranium,  external  and  internal,  communicate  freely 
by  the  emissory  vessels : the  brain  of  the  infant  is  prone  to  in- 
flammation, and  frequently  these  inflammations  prove  fatal.  Time 
and  patience  cui-e  a vast  number  of  evils,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  and  these  two  Catholic  remedies,  accompanied  by  placebos, 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  which  may  be  employed  here.  Astringents 
and  stimulants,  however,  may  be  tried  with  no  very  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. Port  wine  lees,  and  aluminous  solutions,  are  topical 
remedies  which,  from  my  limited  experience  in  these  cases,  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  recommend.  Let  your  first  applications 
he  weak,  for  the  infant’s  skin  is  tender  and  prone  to  mortify  ; as 
the  parts  may  bear  them,  the  intensity  may  he  increased.  The 
lees  may  he  diffused  through  bread,  so  as  to  form  a poultice  ; of 
the  alum  you  may  make  a lotion,  beginning  with  a scruple,  to 
six  ounces  of  water.  The  alum  failing,  let  the  lees  be  tried. 


• Glairy  fluid  issues  when  these  cysts  are  punctured ; at  least,  if  I may  infer  generally 
from  a single  case,  which  used  to  be  related  by  Dr.  Haighton.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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i 


COHESION  OF  THE  NYMPHiE,  ETC. 


In  young  infants,  the  nymphae,  or  the  labia  pudendi,  are  occa- 
jsionally  coherent ; the  labial  cohesion  being  easily  discriminated, 
while  that  of  the  nymphse  requires  somewhat  closer  inspection. 
When  the  labia  are  opened,  the  nymphae  being  in  cohesion  with 
ocach  Other,  in  consequence  of  this  separation,  the  nymphae  are  laid 
liflat  over  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  the  blood  being  pressed  out 
lof  the  vessels,  the  whole  structure  becomes  pale  and  scarcely 
(idistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that,  at  first  glance, 
iit  seems  as  if  there  were  no  nymphae,  and  as  if  the  vaginal  orifice 
cdid  not  exist.  It  is  best  known  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
tthe  labia  under  which  the  nymphae  begin,  as  it  were,  to  form  afresh ; 
tby  the  interposition  of  a probe  easily  passed  along  behind  between 
tthe  cohering  nymphae,  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  ; and  by  the 
ikleclaration  of  the  nurse,  that  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  though 
mow  totally  vanished,  was  originally  obvious  enough,  as  in  other 
ichildren,  for  the  disease  is  not  usually  congenital.*  A knife  in 
ithese  cohesions  is  rarely  required  : mere  separative  pressure  is,  in 
^'general,  sufficient  to  disjoin  the  parts;  or  when  the  probe  has  been 
iproperly  placed,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  connexion,  this  may  often 
bbe  gently  torn  asunder,  by  merely  advancing  the  instrument. 
iCare  must  be  taken,  that  the  cohesion  is  not  renewed. 


IJIPERFORATION  OF  THE  GENITALS, 


Infants  are  sometimes  born  with  imperforation  of  the  genitals, 
;iand  this  with  two  conditions  of  the  parts  within,  for  it  sometimes 


• The  labia  pudeodi  of  infants  are  very  often  found  adherent.  This  may  be  congenital 
MUt  we  believe  it  is  very  rarely  so.  We  have  seldom  seen  this  condition  of  the  parts  In 
Children  under  six  months  old;  and  still  more  rarely  after  the  age  of  a year.  From  these 
I lacts,  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  always  adventitious,  and  owing  principally  to  want  of 
j deanliness.  Had  the  child  been  born  with  the  labia  in  this  condition,  it  is  more  than  pro 
.able  it  would  have  been  discovered  early,  as  nurses,  generally  speaking,  are  at  least  curious' 

I f not  always  carefui,  in  their  examinations.  Dr.  Dewee's  Treat.  Phy.  Med.  Treat.  Child 
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happens,  that  the  internal  genitals  are  more  or  less  deficient,  while, 
in  other  cases,  they  are  formed  perfectly  enough,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  barrier,  which  closes  the  access  from  the  inferior  parts 
to  the  superior.  When  the  inferior  organs  are  imperforate  and 
imperfect,  it  ought  always  to  be  our  first  consideration,  whether 
those  organs  which  lie  above,  are  in  a healthy  state  or  not, 
namely,  the  ovaries,  the  womb  and  vagina.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  assert,  that  the  determination  of  these  points  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, even  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  most  proper  time  for  ileciding 
this  very  important  question,  is  after  the  period  of  puberty  is  gone 
by.  If  the  ovaries  exist  in  perfection,  the  womanly  changes  occur, 
and  to  omit  the  developement  of  the  external  system,  the  hips 
spread,  the  bosom  swells,  and  the  charms  and  graces  which  em- 
bellish the  sex  are  found  to  gather  about  the  whole  person ; the 
mind  also,  from  unknown  causes,  undergoing  that  consentaneous 
change,  whereby  it  becomes  not  insensible  to  corresponding  desire. 
From  the  ovaries,  as  their  centre,  all  these  effects  are  emanating, 
and  their  manifestation  is  the  best  proof  that  these  important 
organs  exist.  Propter  sola  ovaria  nmlier  est  quod  est ; to  the 
maxim  of  Paracelsus,  thus  modified,  I heartily  assent. 

A few  years,  not  to  say  a few  months,  after  puberty,  we  may 
moreover,  easily  determine,  in  most  cases,  whether  the  uterus  and 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  exist  or  not ; for  if  these  parts  are  not 
wanting,  the  symptoms  of  menstruation  will  be  perceived,  and, 
after  a time,  tbe  secretion  accumulating,  both  the  womb  and  the 
upper  vagina  will  become  dilated,  and,  on  careful  examinations,  by 
a competent  practitioner,  both  these  organs,  when  distended,  may 
be  distinctly  felt. 

If  the  internal  genitals  are  wanting,  the  case  admits  of  no 
remedy;  throughout  life,  the  individual  remains  a mere  girl, 
neither  desiring  marriage,  nor  becoming  it ; but  if  the  parts  above 
are  well-formed,  a closure  of  the  vagina,  above  or  below,  consti- 
tuting tbe  only  defect  of  organisation,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
ailment  may  be  relieved  and  removed,  merely  by  dividing  the 
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)iartition.  Before  puberty,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  friends, 
tt  is  unwise  to  attempt  this,  for  we  are  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
wvomb,  vagina,  and  ovaries,  and  the  parts  are  too  small  and  too 
Itender  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  knife ; but  when  puberty  is  gone 
bby,  and  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  viscera  is  known,  and  the  vagina 
aand  uterus,  dilated  by  the  accumulation,  are  become  accessible  to 
tthe  knife,  the  operation,  in  many  cases,  may  be  performed  easily 
cenough,  and  if  the  opening  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  impregnation, 
lihowever  small  it  may  be,  delivery,  which  naturally  lays  open  this 
[part  of  the  person,  may,  with  a little  help  from  surgery,  thoroughly 
aaccomplish  the  rest.  Of  constricted  vagina,  I mean  in  conjunction 
\with  parturition,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  some  bad  cases  ; the 
Isstricture  vvas  divided,  and  they  have  all  hitherto  done  well. 

RESTRICTION  OF  THE  TONGUE.* 

If  you  open  the  mouth  before  a mirror,  and  raise  the  tip  of  the 
t tongue,  you  may  observe  a sort  of  ligature,  which,  while  it  allows 

II  free  motion  to  the  tip,  assists,  however,  in  conjunction  with  other 
bonds,  in  restraining  its  more  extensive  movements,  and  this  liga- 
tture  is  called  the  freenum,  I never  saw  a case  in  which  the 
frsenum  left  the  tongue  too  loose,  though  reputed  cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  put  on  record  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  tongue  may 
be  partially  swallowed  in  consequence,  so  as  to  lodge  over  the  rima 
glottidis,  and  occasion  suifocation.t  Cases,  however,  are  common. 


♦ The  tongue  may  be  restrained  from  two  causes:  the  one,  an  adventitious  membrane 
attached  to  the  frffinnm,  and  the  other,  an  original  conformation  of  the  frsenum,  rendering 
the  tongue  too  short.  In’  the  first  case,  the  pian  above  mentioned  is  commonly  followed;  in 
the  latter,  no  operation  with  safety  can  be  performed.  En. 

+ Van  Swieten  describes  an  affection  called  a swallowing  of  the  tongue.  In  which  sulfoca- 
tion  is  said  to  have  followed  the  attempt  to  swallow,  in  consequenceof  the  tongue,  too  loose  in 
the  mouth,  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  and  lodging  over  the  rima  glottidis.  Having 
never  seen  this  disease,  I feel  inclined  to  think  that  Swieten  may  have  been  deceived  by  an 
imperforation  of  the  oesophagus.  Should  swallowing  of  the  tongue  really  occur,  if  the  prac- 
titioner do  not  reach  the  infant  till  apparent  death  is  produced,  the  tongue  ought  to  be  drawn 
down  into  its  place  with  the  incurvated  shank  of  a spoon,  or  any  other  convenient  instrument; 
and  though  the  child  have, lain  to  appearance  dead  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  artificial 
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in  wliich  the  frsenum  extends  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tongue  beneath, 

giving  rise  to  tongue-tying,  as  it  is  called,  a circumstance  by  uo 
means  uncommon. 

Nurses,  usually  themselves  profuse  of  words,  have  a great 
horror  of  this  restraint  of  the  tongue,  and  making  their  exordium 
in  the  received  formula  of  “ Lord,  Sir,”  breathless  and  alarmed 
they  come  down  at  length  upon  the  peroration,  and  “ esse  videan- 
tui  the  child’s  tongue  is  tied  ! Remember,  however,  tongues  are 
not  always  tied,  when  nurses  please  to  fancy  so ; and  it  is  well, 
therefore,  to  be  in  possession  of  diagnostics,  by  which  the  disease 
may  be  known.  Now  the  tongue  is  free,  for  all  its  functions,  if  the 
tip  may  be  advanced  beyond  the  outer  margin  of  the  lip,  and 
moreover,  if  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  libera- 
tion being  requisite,  if  the  confinement  be  such  as  to  restrain  from 
either  of  these  movements.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
examining  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue  in  healthy  children,  can  tell, 
at  first  look,  whether  it  requires  a division.  Acquire  this  diag- 
nostic glance,  for  it  may  be  of  use  to  you.  There  is  one  right 
way,  and  many  wrong,  in  doing  most  things ; and  thus  it  is  with 
the  division  of  the  fraenum.  The  operation,  though  little,  if  ill- 
conducted,  may  occasion  trouble  to  you,  and  danger  to  the  infant  • 
a wound  of  the  ranine  vessels,  beneath  the  tongue,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing a fatal  bleeding.  To  divide  the  fraenum,  you  ought  to  be 
provided  with  a pair  of  scissors,  with  rounded  tips,  and  which  will 
cut  well  to  their  extreme  ends.  Try  them  on  a bit  of  damp  paper. 
The  nurse,  must,  at  the  time  hold  the  head  firmly,  with  the  face 
upwards,  when  the  child  will  frequently  scream ; for  at  no  age 
are  we  fond  of  restraint ; and,  at  this  moment,  when  the  infant  is 
pushing  forth  a long-continued  cry  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  the 
operator,  taking  his  place  behind  the  top  of  the  head,  or  in  front 
if  he  prefer,  finds  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue 


respiration,  and  the  warm  bath,  ought  to  be  diligently  tried.  New-born  infants  may,  now 
and  then,  be  resuscitated,  after  they  have  lain  in  a state  of  asphyxia  for  a good  part  of  an 
hour.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  in  these  cases  to  despair  too  soon.  Dr,  Blundell. 
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ji  little  raised,  so  that,  inserting  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the 
j esft  hand,  he  can  easily  place  one  upon  either  side  of  the  frienum 
j weneath  the  tongue,  when,  both  lip  and  tongue  being  protected 
rrom  the  scissors,  the  fraenuiu  may,  in  a leisurely  manner,  be 
liivided  to  any  extent  deemed  necessary.  Sometimes  nurses  and 
unothers  are  very  firmly  persuaded,  though  without  reason,  that  the 
oongue  is  tied ; to  satisfy  them  you  may  touch  the  frsenum  with 
the  scissors  ; the  operation,  if  well  done,  is  of  no  pain.  Do  not  cut 
;lhe  frsenum  too  far  ;*  do  not  wound  the  ranine  vessels,  or  the 
laalivary  ducts.  If  a child  be  suffered  to  grow  to  the  age  of  eight 
i )»r  ten  years  before  the  tied  tongue  be  liberated,  it  may  never 
j Afterwards  acquire  a free  use  of  the  organ,  an  occurrence  indicating 
j criminal  neglect. 

I DEFECTS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

■ Very  fine  children  are  sometimes  born  with  defects  of  the  lower 
i 'extremities  ; and  notwithstanding  all  the  parts  of  the  foot  and  leg 
i lire  duly  organised,  there  may  be  a misplacement,  the  foot  being 
i lurned  too  much  outwards  or  inwards.  The  infant  growth  is 
I iimazingly  rapid  ; a young  child  will  tripple  its  weight  in  six  or 
jjsight  months  after  birth  ; it  will  double  its  length  in  two  or  three 
i (years ; and,  during  the  first  months  especially,  the  bones  containing 
i ')ut  little  earthy  matter,  become  as  obsequious  to  external  impres- 
i ■iiions  as  the  future  mind.  In  the  cases  under  consideration,  think 
l)jf  this.  When  the  foot  is  distorted,  it  may,  I suspect,  be  fre- 
! i|uently  drawn  to  its  proper  bearing.  Any  apparatus  which,  with- 
i )out  materially  disturbing  the  circulation,  has  the  effect  of  con- 
j idnually  urging  the  limb  towards  a healthy  relative  position  of  its 

j — 

i 

I • Bleeding  to  a fatal  extent,  swallowing  the  tongue,  and  convulsions  have  followed  this, 

■ ippparently  slight  operation  : when  the  veins  are  actually  wounded,  the  danger,  it  has  been 
^ laid,  is  considerable.  M.  Petit,  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  recommends  a piece  of  ivory  in 
I 'ihe  form  of  a short  fork;  the  prongs  of  which  should  be  placed  so  as  to  press  against  the 
1 .apertures  in  the  veins,  and  the  other  end  against  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  should, 
i therefore,  be  broad  and  somewhat  convex,  that  it  may  keep  its  place.  We  believe  filling  the 
j oart  beneath  the  tongue  with  dry  lint,  and  holding  it  there  some  time,  would  answer  better 
; than  M.  Petit’s  contrivance.  Dr.  Dewee't  Treat.  Pity.  Med.  Treat.  Child,  p.  369.  &c. 
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parts,  may  be  tried,  with  benefit.  A boot  made  of  tin,  to  be  bad 
of  the  surgical  instrument  makei's,  answers  the  necessary  indication 
very  well.  The  apparatus  ought  to  be  examined  once  or  twice 
every  day.  Ju  applying  your  remedial  means  do  not  needlessly 
interrupt  the  circulation  by  bandages.  If  the  inner  bandage  be 
coated  with  mild  adhesive  plaster,  it  will  retain  its  place  with  less 
pressure.  In  proposing  these  types  of  bandage,  often  will  you  be 
earnestly  asked  the  question,  “ Can  you  not  wait  a few  months 
before  you  tease  the  dear  child  with  these  bandages  and  instru- 
ments ? ’ Nay,  the  question  is  sometimes  put  by  mothers  in  a tone 
of  supplication.  But  be  your  sympathy  for  her  feelings  whatever 
it  may,  you  must  firmly  reply,  “ no ! not  one  day,  needlessly.” 
If  the  bearings  of  the  limb  are  to  be  rectified  at  all,  it  must  be 
while  the  bones  are  yielding,  and  the  organs  are  rapidly  growing. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  cure  may,  perhaps,  be  imprac- 
ticable ; I have  heard  of  cures  which  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  some  eight  or  ten  weeks ; but  never  having  had 
cases  of  this  kind  under  my  permanent  care,  I cannot  decide 
from  personal  observation. 


UMBILICAL  HERNIA,  OR  EXOMPHALOS.* 

Children  are  sometimes  bom  with  an  umbilical  hernia,  as  large 
as  a full-sized  orange,  most  of  the  intestines  lying  forth  beyond 
the  abdominal  coverings,  invested  solely  by  the  peritoneum  ; for  it 
deserves  remark,  that  there  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a very  large 
aperture  through  the  muscles  and  common  teguments  in  these 
cases,  and  through  this  aperture  the  hernia  pushes.  Lowder  used 
to  relate  a case,  in  which  the  hernia,  being  of  the  middle  size,  the 
peritoneum  became  encased  with  a cicatrix,  and  an  imperfect  cure 
was  obtained ; but,  in  general,  death  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
in  these  cases. 


* Bxomphalos: — From  cf  ea;,  out,  and  o^0a\os,  ompAalor,  the  navel;  from  the  intes- 
tine protruding  at  the  navel. 
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When,  as  very  frequently  happens,  the  umbilical  hernia  is  no 
lilarger  than  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  common  teguments,  I think, 
iiiisually  cover  it,  and  we  may  cure  the  disease  either  by  ligature  or 
ppressure.*  When  the  cord  drops,  as  it  commonly  does,  a few  days 
lifter  birth,  if  the  navel  protrude,  we  may  lay  over  the  front  of  the 
labdomen  a broad  slip  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as,  in  part,  to  repress 
Ithe  intestine;  and  then,  directly  on  the  navel,  may  be  placed  a thin 
pplate  of  tinfoil,  about  as  broad  as  a shilling,  to  be  retained  in  its 
jisituation  by  a second  adhesive  bandage,  which,  completely  sur- 
Irrounding  the  abdomen,  may  He  over  the  first.  The,  firmness  of 
jtthe  apparatus  ought  to  be  inspected  daily  once  or  twice.  When 
iiit  becomes  necessary  to  change,  have  every  thing  in  readiness,  and, 
iif  possible,  do  not  excite  screaming  when  the  apparatus  is  removed, 
liest  the  navel  should  start,  and  the  aperture  should  be  enlarged 
aafresh.  If  the  child  grimace,  as  if  about  to  cry,  an  assistant 
^should  be  at  hand,  to  place  a finger  over  the  umbilicus,  and  to 
rresist  the  eruption  of  the  hernia  ; but,  unless  this  eruption  be 
?“xpected,  it  is  better  not  to  touch  this  part.  Umbilical  hernia  is 
■of  slow  cure  by  compression,  and,  among  the  lower  classes  espe- 
ccially,  the  necessary  attention  and  perseverance  may  be  wanting. 
Iln  some  cases,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
tthe  disease  by  pushing  back  the  intestine,  and  closing  the  sac  at  its 
rroot  with  a ligature,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  include  the 
bbowel.  I am  afraid  this  operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
eeven  when  the  bowel  lies  clear  of  the  ligature ; therefore,  think 
nwcll  before  you  have  recourse  to  it.t 


• Dr.  Underwood  and  others  recommend  at  first,  compression  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster; 
•this  plan  has  never  entirely  succeeded  with  us,  though  repeatedly  tried.  But  we  have  never 
..'ailed  to  cure  it  by  the  application  of  Dr.  Hull’s  umbilical  truss.  This  is  simple  in  its  con- 
iitruction,  correct  in  its  principles,  and  gives  but  very  little  trouble  in  its  action.  Dr.  Dewee's 
ITreat.  p.  376. 

.t  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  nurse  is  always  blamed  when  umbilical  hernia 
^happens,  but  not  with  sudlcient  reason,  for  wo  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  her  power  always, 
:nay,  we  may  say  it  is  very  rarely  so,  to  prevent  it;  for  in  general,  it  is  owing  to  a natural 
:defect  of  the  part.  Yet  a prudent  care  is  essential  to  the  good  health  of  the  child.  Children 
»who  cry  a great  deal,  and  who  have  had  very  large  umbilical  cords,  are  more  subject  to  it 
*han  others.  Dr.  Dewee's  Treat,  ^c,  p.  375. 
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DROPSY  OF  THE  SPINAL  THECA. 

Infants  may  be  affected  at  birth  with  dropsy  of  the  spinal  theca. 
Sometimes  the  dropsy  is  in  the  theca  wholly  ; sometimes  in  the  theca 
and  the  cranium  too ; and  sometimes  the  dropsies  may  communicate. 
The  spinal  marrow  may  be  perfect,  or  the  cauda  equina  may  he 
more  or  less  deficient ; the  nerves  of  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis 
being  formed,  nevertheless,  in  all  their  perfection,  and  stretching 
into  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  to  terminate,  as  Burns  has  justly 
stated,  not  in  the  marrow,  hut  in  that  part  of  the  theca  which  lines 
the  corresponding  arches  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ; the  nerves,  in 
fact,  originating,  or  rather  coalescing,  at  the  theca  of  the  spine. 
When  the  arches  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  wanting 
throughout  the  chain,  so  that  the  spinal  canal  is  completely  open 
behind  from  end  to  end,  the  spinal  marrow  is,  I suspect,  generally 
deficient  altogether ; and,  indeed,  the  disease  scarcely  belongs  to 
that  which  I am  now  considering ; hut  in  spina  bifida  generally, 
there  is  a deficiency  on  the  hack  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  only, 
forming  a chasm,  at  which  one  or  two  fingers  may  be  passed  down 
into  the  cavity  of  the  spine ; and  above,  and  perhaps  below,  to 
some  little  extent,  the  spinous  processes  separate  into  two  lateral 
pieces,  so  as  to  become  forked,  whence  the  disease  is  frequently 
denominated  spina  bifida. 

Over  the  lumbar  chasm,  we  may  find  the  parts  in  one  of  two 
very  different  conditions  ; for  sometimes  on  this  part  there  is  a 
large  tumour,  bulky  as  a small  orange,  covered  with  a dark  rosy 
red  skin,  marbled  with  a leaden  livid  tint ; and,  in  other  cases,  we 
find  upon  the  chasm  a circular  brown  wrinkled  scar,  broad  as  a 
half  crown,  and  flat. 

If  the  medulla  spinalis  he  defective,  I presume  the  case  admits 
of  no  effectual  remedy ; but  when  this  is  sound,  and  the  disease 
is,  in  other  respects,  favourable,  a cure  is  not  impossible.  To  the 
more  distinguished  works  on  surgery,  I must  refer  you  for  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  method  of  operating  ; suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  the  tumour  is  punctured  with  an  instrument  like  a glover  s 
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ineedle,  and  day  after  day,  by  little  and  little,  the  fluid  is  gradually 
(drawn  away  ; the  aperture  being  secured,  more  or  less  effectually, 
{after  every  drawing  and  pressure,  being  kept  up  by  means  of 
Ibandage,  or  otherwise.  Forty  or  fifty  times,  it  may  bo  necessary 
, tto  repeat  the  punctures  ; the  cyst  filling  repeatedly,  but  continually 
' sshrinking,  till,  at  length,  after  a succession  of  operations,  the  cyst 
1 (contracts  into  a sort  of  cicatrix,  lying  over  the  chasm,  to  be  after- 
(wards  protected  by  truss.  To  open  the  cyst  extensively,  and 
(discharge  the  water  at  once,  is,  I believe,  highly  dangerous.* 

The  cases  with  the  brown  flat  scar  are  not  adapted  for  this 
(operation.  In  hydrocephalic  cases,  there  is  little  to  he  hoped. 
JInfants  left  to  their  fate,  in  this  disease,  perish  after  different 
iintervals;  they  may  live  for  weeks,  months,  or  years ; they  may 
(even  reach  to  man’s  estate,  always  labouring  under  the  disease. 
Ilf  the  marrow  be  defective,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
' (void  of  feeling. 


IMPERFORATE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Occasionally  children  are  born  with  no  opening  to  the  oesophagus. 
IFor  sixteen  long  days  and  more,  a young  infant  may  pine  under  the 
(Starvation  of  an  imperforated  gullet,  sleeping,  waking,  weeping, 
(wasting,  greedy  for  the  breast,  grieved  or  angry  when  disap- 
ipointed;  and  yet,  after  all,  to  judge  from  the  unaffected  expres- 
;;sions  of  the  feelings,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  its  sufferings 
Ifrom  thirst  and  hunger  exceed  those  produced  by  many  of  the 
(smaller  infant  ailments ; and  certainly  they  will  scarcely  hear  a 
(comparison  with  these  that  result  from  the  suffocating  symptoms 
I hereafter  mentioned. 

Infants,  when  famished  by  the  disease,  may  sometimes  remain 


In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  death  ensued  (n  a case  of  this  kind,  narrated  to  me 
by  one  of  my  pupils.  The  tumour  was  mistaken  for  abscess.  Dr.  Blundell. 

Dr.  Haighton  used  to  relate  the  case  of  a boy,  who  would  thrust  pins  into  the  skin  with 
littio  suffering,  Acupuncturation  sometimes  occasions  little  pain,  even  in  the  heaithy, 
IDr.  Blundell. 
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alive  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Under  this  defect  of  oesophagus, 
all  the  pains  of  strangulation  may  be  suffered  every  time  the 
infant  attempts  to  swallow.  It  takes  the  pap  greedily,  a small 
effort  of  deglutition  follows,  and  then  in  a few  seconds,  the 
countenance  alters,  and  the  placid  look  of  infancy  changes  for  that 
of  distress  and  agitation,  the  breath  is  intercepted,  the  face 
darkens,  the  chest  heaves,  the  muscles  quiver,  and  convulsions, 
followed  by  a dead  quiet,  ensue  ; the  child  remaining  in  a state  of 
asphyxia,  till  the  very  sight  of  it,  as  you  watch  returning  life, 
shortens  the  breath  with  anxiety,  and  lengthens  the  seconds  to 
minutes.  Alas,  you  think  it  is  all  over,  when,  as  you  rise  from  the 
chair,  a small  struggle  is  perceived,  and  the  food  taken  is  emitted 
from  the  mouth,  life  and  breath  being  again  restored,  to  be  again 
miserably  interrupted,  should  the  attempt  be  repeated.  Infants 
thus  circumstanced,  suffer  many  deaths.  Severer  symptoms  are  not 
produced  by  strangulation  with  the  rope.  Food,  therefore,  or 
the  breast  ought  not  to  be  offered  when  these  violent  symptoms 
result.  Life  might,  perhaps,  be  prolonged,  by  injections  into  the 
bowels,;  but  the  mind  at  this  tender  age  being  wisely  constituted, 
without  the  instinctive  fear  of  dissolution,  of  no  use  to  a being 
which  cannot  help  itself,  a few  hours  or  days  are  not  desired ; 
and  why  should  we  attempt  to  add  a little  space  to  existence,  and 
to  prevent  that  death  which  nature  uses  as  the  only  effectual  release 
from  the  disease  ?* 

When,  during  swallowing,  the  food  passes  the  pharynx  or 
hinder  cavity  of  the  mouth,  muscular  action  grasps  the  bolus, 
and,  at  tbc  same  time,  closes  all  the  passages,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gullet,  and,  of  course,  the  air-tube  among  the  rest.  When  we 
are  well,  and  full  of  appetite,  deglutition,  is  accomplished  with 


• One  case  of  Imperforate  cesophagus  was  dissected  by  Mr.  Hallam;  another,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  by  myself;  a third  by  Mr.  Burrows,  an  excellent  practitioner  in  the  city.  In  nil 
three,  throughout  the  mediastinum  to  the  extent  of  several  inches,  the  oesophagus  was 
unformed,  or  represented  by  a mere  ligament,  stretching  from  the  closed  extremity  of  the 
ccsopbagus  to  the  oriiice  of  the  stomach.  The  trochar  and  canula,  therefore,  can  be  of  no 
service  in  like  cases.  Di\  Blundell. 
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promptitude;  and,  therefore,  the  stay  of  the  food  in  the  pharynx 
being  less  than  momentary,  the  closure  of  the  passages  is  unattended 
with  inconvenience.  But  with  infants,  in  whom  the  oesophagus 
1 is  imperforate,  this  is  not  the  case ; for  the  food  entering  the 
pharynx,  the  rima  glottidis  becomes  closed,  and  the  bolus,  in- 
voluntarily grasped  on  all  sides  by  this  muscular  cavity,  being 
' propelled  towards  the  oesophagus,  where  descent  is  prevented, 
I the  aliment  remains  in  the  pharynx,  spasmodically  detained,  form- 
ling  a sort  of  gag,  till  approaching  death  relaxes  the  muscles, 

• opens  the  passages,  suffering  the  food  to  escape,  and  the  air  to 
1 return  to  the  lungs.  Death  as  before  observed,  is  the  natural 
1 remedy.  Infants  who  die  under  this  disease,  are,  I believe,  fre- 

• quently  thought  to  perish  from  convulsions;  and  as  I know  myself 
I of  three  cases,  I presume  it  is  by  no  means  very  uncommon. 

I.MPEIIFORATE  ANUS. 

In  new-born  children  we  sometimes  meet  with  closure  of  the 
i intestinal  tube.*  This  closure  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
i intestines,  larger  or  smaller,  the  obstruction  sometimes  lying  near 
tthe  pylorus,  but  far  more  frequently  at  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
iwhen  the  disease  in  denominated  the  imperforate  anus.  Vomiting, 
'wasting,  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  a total  defect  of 
' evacuation  from  the  bowels,  are  the  more  striking  characteristics  of 
tthe  closed  rectum  ; and  the  disease,  when  once  suspected,  is  easily 


• The  anus  is  sometimes  imperforate  at  birth,  with  a preternatural  outiet  to  supply  the 
rplace  of  an  anus  in  some  ncigiihouring  part  or  organ,  as  the  bladder,  in  which  case,  the  fieces 
•have  been  discharged  by  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  the  navel,  or  the  groin.  An  extraordinary 
instance  of  such  accommodation,  is  tliat  of  a girl,who  from  birth,  was  imperforate  in  the  anus  and 
rmeatus  urinarius;  in  fact,  in  tlie  whole  division  of  the  vulva;  and  who  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
■had  regularly  discharged  her  urine  by  tlie  breasts,  and  her  faeces  hy  a natural  vomiting,  or 
’rejection  from  the  stomach.  Samwl.  Mcfl.  irahmehm.,  h.  viij.  p.  29,  Dr.  Gaod’s  Study  of 
vol.  i.  p.  ^ 

There  is  also  another  remarkable  case  on  record.  In  the  Revue  Med.  for  December,  1923, 
-here  is  an  account  of  a man,  then  alive,  and  aged  seventy,  who  had  both  the  anus  ami 
urethra  impertorate.  He  voided  the  excrement  by  vomiting.  Dr.  Byrns'  Principle, 
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ascertained  by  a careful  inspection  and  manual  examination  of  the 
part.*  If  the  closure  be  in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished with  more  difficulty;  but  vomitings,  wastings,  and  the 
want  of  a feculent  matter,  formed  from  the  digested  milk,  will,  I 
presume,  generally  enable  us  to  detect  even  this  variety  of  the 
disease,  provided  our  attention  he  vigilantly  awake.  Four  or  five 
cases  of  imperforate  anus  have  been  shown  to  me  by  my  obstetric 
friends,  whence  I infer  that  this  malformation,  though  not  common, 
is  tolerably  frequent  in  its  occurrence.  The  obstruction  which 
lies  above  is,  I presume,  rarer,  as  I have  never  met  with  a single 
instance  of  it  in  the  living  infant.  Possibly,  however,  many  young 
infants  may  sink  under  this  disease,  less  obvious  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  may  remain 
undeveloped,  from  the  want  of  an  examination  after  death. 

Although  those  cases  in  which  the  obstructions  lie  in  the  smaller 
intestines  seem  to  admit  of  no  effectual  remedy,  yet,  when  the 
anus  only  is  imperforate,  there  is  much  that  may  be  done.  How 
long  an  infant  may  live  with  the  rectum  closed,  is  not  clearly 
ascertained  ; days,  weeks,  nay,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  for 
several  months,  life  may  be  protracted,  if  I may  judge  from  one  or 
two  cases  which  have  been  related  to  me  on  somewhat  dubious 
authority.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  these  cases  the  infant,  relieving 
itself  by  vomiting,  may  survive  for  some  weeks,  though,  I suspect, 
the  general  health  becomes  gradually  impaired  in  consequence. 
Experience  proves,  that  when  the  anus  is  imperforate,  it  is  better  to 
wait  a few  days  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  open  it ; for  should 


• When  a membrane,  or  production  of  the  skin  closes  the  opening  of  the  rectum,  the  part 
producing  the  obstruction,  is  somewhat  different  in  colour  from  the  neighbouring  integuments. 
It  is  usually  of  a purple  or  livid  hue,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the  meconium 
on  iu  inner  surface.  The  meconium  propelled  downwards  by  the  viscera  above,  forms  a 
small,  roundish  prominence,  which  yields  like  dough  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger;  but  im- 
mediately projects  as  before,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  When  a fleshy  adhesion 
closes  the  intestines,  the  circumstance  is  obvious  to  the  eye,  if  the  part  protrude,  which  is 
generally  the  case.  The  finger  feels  greater  hardness,  and  resistance,  than  when  there  is  a 
mere  membrane,  and  the  livid  colour  of  the  meconium  cannot  be  seen  through  the  obstructing 
substance.  Cooper's  First  Lines. 
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'we  operate  immediately,  if  unskilful  especially,  we  may  entirely 
I miss  the  rectum,  its  cavity,  at  this  age,  being  small;  but  if  we 
iwait  for  a few  days,  or  weeks,  till  the  intestine  is  become  dilated, 
m very  small  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy  will  enable  us,  readily 
I enough,  to  cut  into  the  part. 

i A small  opening  is  apt  to  close  again  ; a large  opening  may  carry 
tthe  knife  into  numerous  hsemorrhoidal  vessels,  and,  in  young 
i infants,  internal  bleeding,  and  death,  may  now  and  then  be  the  re- 
ssult.  In  operating,  therefore,  I should  advise  you,  to  content 
)yourselves  with  making  room  for  a dilator,  about  as  large  as  a 
Ifemale  cathetar,  when  a further  enlargement  may  be  obtained 
{gradually  by  daily  dilatation.  I presume  the  patient  will  be  more 
I llikely  to  retain  the  stools  afterwards,  if  the  opening,  formed  by 
I {perforation,  is  not  made  too  capacious. 

When  the  anus  is  once  laid  open,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
j {prevent  its  closing  again,  j)articularly  if  the  opening  be  small.  For 
! tthis  purpose,  bougies  should  be  passed  dally,  or  a dilator  ought  to  be 
{employed;  for  I have  seen  a child  die  in  consequence  of  a second 
I (Operation,  which,  by  attention  to  this  rule,  might  have  been  entirely 
[prevented.  The  precise  method  of  operating  I leave  with  the 
ssurgeons.  I may  remark,  however,  that  the  escape  of  gas,  or 
oneconium,  indicates  when  the  intestinal  cavity  has  been  entered  ; 
aand  that  the  access  to  the  rectum  may  in  some,  perhaps  in  most 
ceases,  be  rendered  perfectly  easy  by  irritating  and  producing 
I (tenesmus  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  by  waiting  a few  days,  as 
tbefore  recommended,  so  as  to  allow  the  bowel  to  enlarge  and  come 
jddown.  When  you  first  examine,  perhaps,  you  find  the  end  of  the 
.iintestine  lying,  in  good  measure,  beyond  the  ready  reach  of  the 
jkknife;  but  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  intestine  will  often  be 
(found  to  come  down  into  sight.  Until  I have  a proof  to  the  con- 
itrary,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  imperforate  anus 
: is  opened  in  this  manner,  the  infant  will  possess  the  power  of 
I (retaining  the  faeces,  unless  fluid,  and  urged  by  diarrhoea  ; and  the 
j:  part  being  exercised  in  this  function,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
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pose  that  its  strength  will  increase  with  age.  In  affirmation  of  this 
opinion,  however,  I have  no  case  to  bring  forward. 

In  some  few  cases  of  imperforation,  the  rectum  opens  in  girls 
into  the  vagina;  and  in  boys,  into  the  urethra  and  bladder. 
Probably  a cure  might  be  accomplished  by  intercepting  the 
communication,  and  cutting  down  into  the  rectum  in  the  region  of 
the  anus.* 


OBSTRUCTED  PASSAGE  OF  THE  URINE. 

After  birth,  infants  are  sometimes  unable  to  pass  the  water,  and 
this  may  proceed  from  various  causes.  Inertness  of  the  bladder, 
obstruction  of  the  urethra,  and  closure  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  by  the  prepuce,  are  the  three  principal  impediments.  Fric- 
tion with  the  warm  hand  of  the  nurse,  fomentation  with  warm 
water,  and  distention  from  accumulating  urine,  are  the  chief 
remedies  for  the  inertness  of  the  bladder.  A good  and  careful 
surgeon  may  sometimes  pass  a blunt  probe,  curved,  into  the  bladder 


• In  my  obstetric  museum,  there  are  preparations  well  adapted  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
points  which  I have  mentioned.  In  one  you  will  find  a closure  of  the  duodenum  within  an 
inch  from  the  pylorus;  in  another,  an  example  of  obstructed  ilium,  in  which,  on  the  gastric 
side  of  the  closure,  the  gut  is  dilated  enormously,  and  on  the  side  of  the  colon,  it  is  as  small 
as  that  of  a rahbit.  In  two  preparations, you  will  see  the  rectum  hashecome  large  enough 
to  contain  a pui  let’s  egg ; hence  the  advantage  of  waiting,  before  perforation  is  performed.  In 
a fifth  glass,  you  may  see  a rectum,  with  an  aperture  so  capacious  that  the  fore-finger  might 
be  introduced  ; the  operator  was  not  wanting  in  skill,  but  the  opening  was  too  large,  and  the 
child  died  from  bleeding,  principally  internal.  In  a sixth  preparation,  is  the  rectum,  vagina, 
and  womb,  of  a young  infant,  a large  piece  being  taken  out  from  the  back  of  the  rectum  to 
exhibit  its  interior ; in  which,  the  opening  at  the  anus  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a bristle;  the  opening,  so  conspicuous  between  the  womb  and  rectum,  is  large 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  finger.  In  the  child  from  which  these  parts  were  taken, 
the  anus,  laid  open  by  the  first  operation,  was  suffered  to  close  almost  entirely ; and  the  sur- 
geon, on  attempting  to  open  the  rectum  afresh,  carried  his  instruments  between  the  rectum 
and  the  uterus;  hence  the  need  of  bougies  after  this  operation,  to  prevent  a closure.  My 
excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Branshy  Cooper,  gave  a preparation  to  my  museum;  in  which  you 
will  see  the  rectum  in  communication  with  the  urethra,  and  no  anus;  it  was  asserted,  not  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  however,  that  the  child  lived  many  months;  but  I conld  not  obtain  good  au- 
tfaorify  for  tlila  fact*  i>r.  Blundell* 
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i with  advantage.  Blisters,  however  small,  are  dangerous  remedies  ; 

! likely  to  induce  both  slough  and  death.  When  the  prepuce 

I obstructs  the  urethra,  incisions,  lacerations,  or  amputations,  can 

i rarely  be  required.  In  general,  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  small, 

i and  not  placed  in  opposition  with  that  of  the  urethra,  poultices 

I and  fomentations  will  relax  the  skin,  and  a little  dilatation  with 

the  probe,  will  enlarge  the  opening  sufficiently,  so  as  to  give  the 
little  sufferer  a free  passage  for  the  urine,  and  more  is  not  required, 
till  the  period  of  puberty.  Imperforate  urethra  I never  saw,  and 
! know  little  of  its  management.  In  the  end  it  would,  I conceive, 
1 prove  a vain  attempt  to  lay  open  a passage  artificially  through  the 
I glans  penis  and  the  corpus  spongiosum.  To  perforate  would  be  no 
I easy  task,  and  should  the  child  survive,  a closure  will  probably 

I follow.  For  the  emission  of  the  urine,  I am  disposed  to  think,  an 

I easy  passage  would  he  obtained  by  cutting  directly  down  into  the 

i part  where  the  closed  extremity  of  the  urethra  lay,  whether 

i before  or  behind  the  scrotum. 


PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA. 

When  infants  are  seized  with  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  con- 
junctiva reddens  all  over,  and  matter  forms  in  such  large  abun- 
dance, that  it  seems  as  if  the  ball  were  dissolving : the  eyelids,* 
too,  swell,  thicken,  and  become  everted,t  and,  in  the  severer  and 
more  chronic  cases,  the  transparent  cornea  darkens,  and  the 
sclerotic  tunic  may,  I believe,  slough ; total  dissolution  of  the 
organ  ensuing.  Of  these  dangerous  forms  of  the  ophthalmia  I 
have  seen  but  little,  and  iny  remarks,  therefore,  are  of  no  value. 


• Should  the  surgeon  succeed  in  gaining  a view  of  the  membrane  lining  them,  it  appears 
wrinkled,  and  converted  into  a red  villous  surface,  somewhat  like  the  inner  coat  of  the 
rectum,  when  protruded  in  young  children.  H^arner,  on  the  Human  Eye,  p.  4-2. 

+ Sometimes  in  the  child’s  fit  of  crying,  the  eyelids  become  everted,  and  continue  so,  until 
I I rectified  by  an  attendant.  H.  Cooper'/ Surgery,  p,b\h. 
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la  the  ordinary  and  early  attack*  of  the  disease,  ten  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  rose-water,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  collyriura  ; but  I must  leave  the  subject  to  the 
oculist,  Remember,  that  it  is  upon  the  proper  application  of  the 
collyrium  that  success  mainly  depends.  If,  in  a careless  manner,  the 
wash  be  dabbed  upon  the  eye-lids,  what  good  can  ensue  ? To  give 
your  remedy  a fair  trial,  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  the 
face  upwards,  and  then  the  eye-lids  being  tenderly,  yet  firmly 
separated,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  ball,  the 
collyrium  should  be  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  this, 
too,  three  or  four  times  a day,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
With  an  ivory  syringe,  never,  on  any  former  occasion,  used  in  case 
of  gonorrhoea,  the  solution  may,  if  necessary,  be  injected  by 
a competent  hand,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  between  the 
eye-Iids.+ 


SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  in  young  infants  I have  not  frequently  seen,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  plain  practical  characters  by  which  it  may  be  recog- 
nized at  a glance ; but  cutaneous  diseases,  not  of  the  ordinary 
infantile  character,  and  discharges  from  the  nose,  with  offensive 
smell,  ought  to  lead  to  enquiries,  and  these  may  terminate  in  the 
discovery  of  a source  of  infection.;}! 


* Mr.  Ware  strongly  recommends  the  aqua  camphorata  of  Bates’s  Dispensatory.  Of  this 
he  ventures  to  recommend  about  one  drachm  of  It  to  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  cold  clear 
water,  as  a medium  or  standard,  to  be  strengthened  or  weakened  as  occasion  may  require. 
Remarks  on  Purulent  Ophthalmy^  p.  M3, 

+ In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Lawrence  prefers  a saturnine  lotion  made  with  rose-water.  He 
directs  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  castor-oil,  or  magnesia;  and  when  the  inflammation  is 
active,  and  the  tongue  white,  he  lets  the  purgative  medicine  be  preceded  by  a grain  of  calo- 
mel. He  does  not  approve  of  blisters  for  young  children.  Lectures  on  the  Eye. 

t When  the  disease  exists  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  shows  iUelf  soon  afterwards,  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  an  erysipelatous  efflorescence  dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  the 
cuticle  is  in  part  or  altogether  destroyed,  and  a serous  matter  oozes  from  the  skin.  When 
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It  is  not  in  the  thorny  bowers  of  sensual  pleasure,  that  the  poor 
iinfant  finds  the  origin  of  this  loathsome  disease  ; at  this  early  age, 
iit  enters  the  system  by  other  inlets,  with  which  it  is  highly  proper 
(that  you  should  be  acquainted,  that  your  enquiries  should  be  di- 
irected  accordingly.  What  is  the  origin  of  physical  evil?  Those 
nvho  declare  it  to  be  penal,  must  surely  be  much  embarrassed  with 
(the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  the  foetus  is  liable  ; thus,  not  to 
I multiply  examples,  the  foetus  may  be  crushed  in  the  uterus  ; and  the 
(child  may  be  born  with  the  marks  of  the  small-pox  and  the  venereal 
(disease,  two  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  our  race.  That  the 
’venereal  disease,  when  occult  in  the  father,  may,  as  it  were,  be  con- 
j genital  with  the  offspring,  I am  not  prepared  to  assert,  though  I am 
i inclined  to  the  affirmative;  but  I have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it 
I may  be  communicated  by  the  mother.* *  It  is,  I conceive,  pretty 

• certain,  that  a woman  who  has  had  the  small-pox,  and  is  herself 
(secure  against  another  attack,  may  nevertheless  communicate  the 

• disease  to  the  foetus  within  her  person  ; that  poison  which  fails  to 
I operate  on  her  own  structure,  transfusing  itself,  through  the  inter- 
’ vention  of  the  maternal  blood,  to  tbe  ovum  in  the  uterus,  and  giving 

rise  to  a great  deal  of  violent  disorder  in  the  foetus.  The  same 
holds  true  of  syphilis;  and,  therefore,  not  losing  sight  of  the 
possibility  of  a direct  paternal  infection,  remember,  when  inves- 
tigating these  cases,  that,  from  the  maternal  system,  the  infant  may 
possibly  become  infected  even  while  it  is  lying  in  the  uterus. 

If  there  is  a chancre  in  the  passages,  the  child  may,  I presume. 


i it  makes  its  appearance  some  days  after  tbe  birth,  irregular  blotches  of  a light  red  colour, 
: and  somewhat  elevated,  arise  about  the  arras,  nates,  and  pudenda.  Crusty  eruptions  appear 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  in  some  places  continue  dry  and  scale  off,  but  in  others, 
an  acrid  thin  matter  exudes  from  them.  Dr»  Tkomati^s  Practice  qf  Physic^  p,  9S0. 

• Infants  may  be  affected  with  syphilis  in  different  ways.  Tliey  may  be  diseased  in  ufero, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents.  They  may  be  infected  by  passing 
« through  the  vagina,  when  the  mother  has  chancres;  or  by  sucking  a woman  who  has  the 
1 nipples  affected.  Of  all  these  methods,  the  first  is  the  most  frequent;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  mode  of  infection  may  take  place  when  neither  of  the  parents  has  at  the 
time  any  venereal  swelling  or  ulceration,  and  perhaps  many  years  after  a cure  has  been 
apparently  effected.  Dr,  Burra’s  Princijdes* 
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be  infected  during  the  birth,  an  ulcer  being  produced  on  the  tender 
skin  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  near  their  margins,  not  to  mention 
the  angles  of  the  eye.  When  the  mouth  is  ulcerated,  it  may 
infect  the  nipple  of  a wet-nurse,  and  the  sore  produced  there,  may 
infect  the  mouth  of  another  infant ; so  that  a second  source  from 
which  the  syphilis  of  young  infants  may  take  its  origin,  is,  I con- 
ceive, chancre,  whether  on  the  genitals  during  birth,  or  on  the 
breast  and  parts  adjacent  during  suckling. 

Independently  of  experience,  I should  have  suspected  that  the 
milk  of  a nurse,  herself  not  manifestly  affected  with  syphilis,  might 
become  the  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  child  that  sucks  her ; and 
yet,  I suppose,  there  can  he  little  doubt  of  this;  nor,  after  all,  is  it 
more  surprising  than  the  communication  of  small-pox  to  the  ovum, 
by  a mother  exposed  to  the  infection,  but  secured  by  a former 
attack  from  obvious  signs  of  the  disease.  Facts  are  not  wanting 
to  prove,  that  both  the  venereal  virus,  and  its  antidote,  may  he 
found  in  the  breast-milk.* 

When  an  infant  has  syphilis,  you  should  first  ascertain  and 
intercept  the  source  of  the  infection  ; therefore,  if  the  breast  is  in 
fault,  wean.  If  a hired  nurse  is  employed,  she  must  be  changed  ; 
but  it  is  needless,  wantonly  to  throw  a taint  upon  her  character ; 
bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  a medical  diagnosis  ; it  is  reason 
sufficient  for  dismissal,  that  the  milk  does  not  agree;  if  your 
suspicious  are  strong,  tell  her  privately  not  to  take  an  engagement 
in  another  family. 

For  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea  in  infants,  the  ordinary  alter- 
atives may  be  cmj»loycd  ; the  hydrargyri  suhmurias,  jjilula  hydrar- 
gyri,  and  hydrargyrum  cum  cretS,  being  the  principal  mercurial 
preparations.  Calomel  is  rough.  Blue  pill  may  be  mixed  with 


* Dr.  Lowlier  used  to  relate  the  case  of  an  infant  apparently  syphilitic,  whom  he  twice 
cured  by  mercury ; when  the  symptoms  recurring  a third  time,  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
infection  was  drawn  from  the  mother;  the  child,  therefore,  was  weaned,  and  then,  without 
further  difliculty,  he  entirely  subdued  thediseasc.  Mercury  given  to  the  nurse  will,  it  is  said, 
cure  the  child  at  the  breast.  Dt,  Blundell. 
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iimucilage,  when  it  is  easily  administered  in  any  quantity^  Let  the 
I medicine  be  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  obvious 
{■symptoms  have  disappeared,  and  if  diarrhoea  is  to  be  feared, 
L'cautiously  add  a little  anodyne  to  prevent  it. 


SECTION  XIII. 

THE  MEDICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

To  investigate  and  treat  those  diseases  of  young  infants  which 
ffall  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  is  no  agreeable  task,  for  at 
1 tthis  early  age  we  are  often  surrounded  with  more  feeling  than 
ijudgment  ; and  as  the  child  cannot  speak  for  itself,  its  complaints 
I aare  sometimes  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

; E.XTERNAL  SIGNS. 

Since  infants  are  not  capable  of  communicating  their  ailments, 
i we  are  often  compelled  to  look  to  certain  external  signs.  Thus, 

: [to  speak  of  the  more  prominent,  be  it  observed,  that  the  diseases  of 
lyoung  children  frequently  exhibit  marks  upon  the  skin  ; the  sui- 
j [face  of  the  body,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be  inspected  ; and,  in 
llioing  this,  you  may,  at  the  same  time,  observe  the  degree  of 
: 'plumpness  or  emaciation,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  always  large  in  infants.  The  body  may  be  cooler  than 
laatural,  and  is  frequently  warmer  ; this  heat  showing  itself  in  the 
! uiands,  feet,  and  mouth,  and  head  more  especially ; do  not,  then, 
jiaeglect  to  inquire  into  the  temperature  of  the  child.  Croup, 
■laooping  cough,  measles,  gastric  cough,  thoracic  inflammations,  and 
o on,  of  course  affect  the  breathing,  and  to  the  action  of  the  lungs 
; iiid  thorax,  therefore,  our  attention  should,  in  all  cases,  be  directed. 

1 n convulsive  affections  the  scalp  is  hot,  the  fontanels  beat  more 
: orcibly  than  the  radial  artery,  even  the  hair  sometimes  grows  very 
■fast,  and  the  head  sweats;  inquire  into  all  these  points.  In  chy- 
apoietic  and  cerebral  affections,  so  common  in  children,  the 
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number  and  character  of  the  stools  change,  and  vomiting  is  occa- 
sionally produced.  Infantile  vomiting  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  vomiting  of  the  adult ; and,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
rejection  of  coagulated  milk,  is  no  proof  of  gastric  disease;  for 
coagulation  is  one  of  the  first  effects  produced  by  the  healthy 
digestive  juice.  The  actions  of  young  children  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed ; they  raise  the  knees  to  the  abdomen,  when  affected 
with  colic  ; put  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  when  teething  ; pick  the 
nostrils  in  worms  or  analogous  affections  ; and  when  disposed  to 
cephalic  diseases,  they  may  roll  the  head  on  the  pillow,  or  frequently 
apply  the  hand  to  it.  In  young  children,  I pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  pulse  ; even  in  health,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  frequent  as  in  the 
adult.*  When  investigating  infantile  disease,  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  gums. 


CAUSES. 

Diseases  of  the  infantile  age,  like  those  of  the  adult  period,  arise 
from  causes  exceedingly  various ; but,  in  most  cases,  irritability, 
acid  acrimony,  and  errors  in  diet,  have  much  to  do  in  producing  or 
modifying  them.  Children  sometimes  become  gross  and  ailing 
because  they  are  supplied  too  copiously  with  breast  *milk;  hut  far 
more  frequently  they  suffer,  because  for  human  milk,  other  food  is 
substituted,  marasmus  and  diarrhoea  being  the  consequence. 
Children  there  are,  and  many,  which  thrive  wonderfully  upon  pap ; 
hut  some,  and  not  a few,  after  two  or  three  weeks’  trial  more 
especially,  are  found  unfit  for  artificial  food,  and  to  them  other 
food  than  the  breast-milk  is  poison.  Arsenic  itself,  though  of 
more  rapid  operation,  can  scarcely  produce  more  terrible  effects 
than  spoon-meat  in  such  cases ; excoriations  of  the  bowels,  tormina. 


• At  birth,  about  one  hundred  and  forty;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty;  of  the  second,  one  hundred  and  ten;  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  about  ninety- 
six;  in  the  seventh,  about  eighty-six;  in  manhood,  various,  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  the 
minute ; and,  in  old  age,  sometimes  as  low  as  sixty.  Dr,  Blundell. 
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idarrhcea,  death,  not  to  mention  dissolution  from  mere  wasting. 
The  rapidity  with  which  children  are  brought  back  from  death’s- 
coor,  under  the  use  of  the  breast-milk,  is,  in  some  cases,  very 
itriking,  and  is  a further  proof  of  its  congeniality.  So  important 
!?  this  aliment  in  these  constitutions,  that  the  milk  should  be 
r.rawn  from  a woman’s  breast,  and  given  with  the  spoon  or  bottle, 
if  the  infant  he  too  weak  to  suck.  Within  the  first  one  or  two 
iiaonths  especially,  no  infant  ought  wantonly  to  be  put  upon  spoon- 
loueat.  When  there  is  purging,  wasting,  or  cephalic  affection,  our 
iirst  inquiry  should  always  be,  “ What  is  the  diet  of  this  child?” 
if  there  is  a wet  nurse,  examine  the  evacuations,  for  when 
the  breast  is  deficient,  hirelings  will  sometimes  clandestinely  ad- 
minister other  food  than  the  milk,  nor  can  they  be  brought  to 
confess  it.'*' 


EVACUATIONS  NOT  NATURALLY  ACESCENT. 

I do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  maintain,  that  the 


* As  some  mothers  cannot,  and  others  will  not  suckle  their  children,  but  employ  another 
lanrse  or  bring  the  child  up  on  the  spoon,  in  choosing  a nurse  it  is  necessary  to  be  satisfied 
bhat  she  enjoys  good  health,  and  has  an  adequate  supply  of  milk.  Certain  rules  have  been 
^ .aid  down  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  its  appearance,  but  it  is  sufii- 
:tient  that  it  is  not  too  thick,  and  have  a good  taste.  With  regard  to  the  quantity,  we  cannot 
sudge  at  first,  for  the  milk  may  be  kept  so  as  to  distend  the  breast,  and  give  it  a full  appear- 
ance. A woman  who  is  above  the  age  of  35  years,  or  who  has  small  flaccid  breasts,  or 
vxcoriated  nipples,  or  who  menstruates  during  lactation,  of  who  is  of  a passionate  disposition, 
Should  not  be  employed  as  a nurse.  The  milk  during  menstruation  is  apt  to  disagree  with 
khe  child,  and  produce  vomiting  or  purging,  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case.  Violent 
laassions  of  the  mind  affect  the  milk  still  more ; it  often  becomes  thin,  and  yellowish,  and 
lauses  colic,  or  even  fits.  Those  who  labour  under  hereditary  disease  should,  at  least  fOy 
■orudential  motives,  be  rejected.  The  woman’s  child,  if  alive,  should  be  inspected  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  has  thriven,  and  both  it  and  the  nipple  should  be  examined,  lest  the  nurse  may 
rave  syphilis.  A woman  who  has  already  nursed  several  months  is  not  to  be  chosen,  as  the 
; oilk  is  apt  to  go  away  sometimes,  or  become  bad.  With  regard  to  the  diet  of  a nurse,  it  is 
i mproper  to  pamper  her,  or  make  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  food,  from  wh.at  she 
' las  been  accustomed  to.  It  is  also  proper  that  she  be  employed  in  some  little  duty  in  the 
. amily,  otherwise  she  becomes  indolent  and  overgrown.  When  a nurse  becomes  pregnant, 
.he  milk  often  diminishes  in  quantity,  but,  does  not  become  hurtful;  on  the  contrary,  the 
(uantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains,  appears  in  the  course  of  gestation  to  increase. 
Or.  Burns’  Midv^ery. 
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evacuations  of  infants  are  naturally  acescent.  In  health,  (he 
marks  of  acidity  are  at  most  very  faint,  the  evacuations  have  much 
of  the  odour  of  new  milk,  and  are  of  bright  yellow  tint.  In  some 
cases,  however,  these  discharges  become  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  as 
green  as  grass,  especially  if  breast-milk  be  denied.  Now,  cephalic 
or  bowel  disease  may  be  the  result  or  the  concomitant  of  this  state 
of  the  secretions  ; it  is  always  proper,  therefore,  in  these  affections, 
to  examine  the  evacuations  generally,  and  more  especially  their 
acidity,  giving  antacids  if  necessary ; chalk  if  you  wish  to  shut, 
magnesia  if  you  wish  to  open,  ammoniacal  preparations  if  you 
wish  to  stimulate  the  older  children,  and  carbonate  of  soda  if  you 
desire  a remedy  of  powerful  antacid  operation. 

NERVOUS  TE.MPERAMENT. 

The  proportion  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
greater  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult ; hence,  words,  and  looks, 
and  accents,  and  a thousand  other  baubles,  render  them  miserably 
obnoxious  to  nervous  diseases.  The  cerebral  vessels  too,  of  the 
infant  are  much  more  prone  to  increased  action  than  those  of  the 
healthy  man.  To  these  two  causes,  joined  with  a greater  liveliness 
of  the  cerebral  structure,  the  nervous  temperament  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  ; and  in  all  cephalic  and  bowel  diseases,  therefore, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  head,  to  its  refrigeration,  and 
the  prevention  or  relief  of  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels. 
Hence  vegetable  diet,  leeches  to  the  temples,  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein,  evaporating  lotions,  and  la  douche;  neither  must 
anodynes  be  neglected,  nor  the  removal  of  irritants,  particularly  in 
the  gums  of  older  children. 

STROPHULUS,  OR  CU.M  RASH.* 

The  strophulus , or  gum  rash,  is  so  common  and  gentle  that  it 

• Dr,  Willan  has  observed,  that  the  colloquial  name  of  Red-gum,  applied  to  the  common 
form  of  this  disease,  is  a corruption  of  Red-goum,  under  which  the  disease  was  known  in 
former  times,  and  by  which  it  still  continues  to  be  called  in  various  districts;  as  though 
supposed  from  its  variegated  plots  of  red  upon  a pale  ground,  to  resemble  a piece  of  red 
printed  linen.  Dr.  Good's  Studj/  q/  Medicine,  3rd  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  56S. 
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Ieexcites  but  little  attention  ; cutaneous  patches,  of  a red  colour,  of 
san  area  varying  between  that  of  a split  pea  and  a silver  penny, 
i cconstitute  its  principal  character.  In  a few  days,  the  disease  always 
jcceases  spontaneously.  Do  not  confound  it  with  the  measles.  As 
! tthcre  are  neither  catarrhal  nor  febrile  symptoms ; and  as  the  eriip- 
I ttions  differ,  the  two  affections  are  easily  distinguished.  In  the 
ijseverer  varieties  there  is  a minute  articular  elevation  in  the  centre 
; oof  the  red  patch.* 

ICTERUS  INFANTUM, + OR  YELLOW  GUM. 

j In  infants,  jaundice,  notwithstanding  its  very  frequent  occur- 
: rrence,  is  never  scarcely  a dangerous  disease.^  Haller  supposed  that 
jjaundice  is  produced  in  the  infant  by  a clot  of  milk  closing  the 
(’ductus  communis  choledochus;  for  when  the  skin  is  yellow,  often 
‘ tthe  bile  from  the  bowels  is  very  abundant.  The  real  cause  of  the 


* The  varieties  in  Willan  are  the  following,  whose  descriptions  are  large  and  somewhat 
(.loose.  We  may  extract  from  them,  however,  the  subjoined  distinctions  of  character. 

a S.  Intertinctus,  or  Red-gwm  ; pimples  bright  red;  distinct;  intermixed  with  stigmata, 
land  red  patches,  sometimes  spreading  over  the  body. 

/3  S.  Albidns,  or  White-gum;  pimples  minute,  hard,  whitish;  surrounded  by  a reddish 
. bbalo. 

ry  S.  Confertus,  or  Tooth-rash;  pimples  red,  of  different  sizes,  crowding  or  in  clusters, 
t the  larger  surrounded  by  a red  halo;  occasionally  succeeded  by  a red  crop. 

C S.  Volaticus,  or  Wild- fir  e-rash;  pimples  deep  red,  in  circular  patches,  or  clusters; 
; (dusters  sometimes  solitary  on  each  arm  or  cheek,  more  generally  flying  from  part  to  part. 

6 S.  Candidas.  Pallid  gum-rash : pimples  large,  glabrous,  shining;  of  a lighter  hue 

I 1 than  the  Bkin,  without  halo  or  blush. 

Generally  speaking , none  of  these  varieties  are  of  serious  importance,  and  all  of  them  being 
: (consistent  with  a healthy  state  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  require  but  little  attention  from 
•medical  practitioners.  Dr.  Good’s  Study  of  Medicine,  3rd.  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  564. 

+ Icterus— named  from  its  likeness  to  the  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of  which  Pliny 
t relates,  that  if  a jaundiced  person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies  and  the  patient  recovers. 

' t This  disease  affects  children  at  or  soon  after  their  birth,  and  usually  continues  for  some 
; days.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise  from  meconium  impacted  in  the  intestines 
, , preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into  them.  The  effects  produced  by  it  are  languor,  indolence,  a 
; (yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  where  the  child' i» 
prevented  from  sucking.  Dr.  Hooper. 
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icterus  seems  to  be  a redundancy  of  the  bile  under  which  a gorge 
and  consequent  absorption  and  reflux,  are  both  of  them  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  obstruction  existed  in  the  passages. 
Let  the  little  patient  take  a teaspoon-full  of  castor  oil,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  yellow  gum  will  vanish.* 


FLATULENT  COLIC. 

Flatulent  colic  is  common  in  infants,  especially  if  they  have  been 
fed  on  spoon-meat.  Give  the  breast-milk  ; change  the  nurse  if 
the  milk  disagree.  Dill  water  and  friction  of  the  abdomen  are 
good  carminatives.  Nurses  fancy  that  a lullaby  is  of  use  on 
these  occasions ; it  may  sooth  the  nerves,  and  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  without  its  efficacy.  A fit  of  anger,  or  some  other 
nervous  commotion  in  the  nurse  may,  perhaps,  produce  this 
disease,  by  altering  the  quality  of  the  milk. 


CONVULSIONS. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  yearly  carried  off  by  cerebral  affection, 
convulsions,  hydrocephalus,  or  a mixture  of  the  two. 

In  some  infants,  the  convulsions  become  chronic,  they  are  far 
more  frequently  acute,  that  is  of  a few  days  or  a few  hours  stand- 
ing.  During  the  fit,  the  child  is  insensible  ; shook  about  by  spasms, 
with  fixing,  or  staring,  or  partial  closure  of  the  eyes,  and  dis- 
tortion of  tile  features,  which  darken,  and  assume  an  ashy  tint. 
The  fontanel  often  throbs,  and  the  scalp  may  be  hot.  There  is 
evident  analogy  between  these  infant  fits,  and  those  of  puerperal 


• The  skin  of  newly-born  children  is  frequently  of  a yellow  colour;  but  this  does  not 
constitute  jaundice.  The  yellowness  here  spoken  of  is  not  of  a deep  tone,  though  very  gene- 
rally diffused.  This  appearance  may  continue  for  several  days,  and  then  disappear  without 
the  aid  of  remedy,  or  without  leaving  any  evil  behind.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  to  what  this 
yellow  tinge  may  be  owing;  certain  it  is,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  bile, 
since  neither  the  uriue  nor  the  whites  of  the  eyes  assume  the  yellow  hue.  J?r,  ZJeu'ce’s 
Treat.  Dis,  Child,  p.  303. 
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women.  A single  paroxysm  may  destroy,  but  more  generally  not 
|mo.  When  the  child,  in  slumbering,  is  twitched  gently,  and  smiles, 
iind  half  discloses  the  eyes,  and  looks  more  interesting  than  usual, 
with  rosy  cheeks,  and  brightened  eye-balls,  and  a mind  more 
lictive  than  ordinary,  convulsions  may  be  apprehended.  These 
igmaller  symptoms  are  called  inward  fits.*  Evening  is  often  the 
j apparent  cause  of  the  cephalic  affections  in  children.  The  real 
I rcause  of  the  beauty,  the  brilliancy,  the  precocity,  the  dissolution 
)3f  the  child,  is  the  press  of  the  blood  towards  the  brain,  and 
I )[)erhaps  of  the  teeth  towards  the  gums  ; this  gives  glow  to  the 
cjheek  and  splendor  to  the  eye,  and  activity  to  the  intellect,  and 
i Ideath  to  the  mother’s  hopes.t 

i Tumours,  effused  water,  effused  blood,  and  accumulation  and 
thurried  circulation  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  appear  to  be,  in  most 
iiinstances,  among  the  more  immediate  causes  of  this  disease  ; and 
rof  these  causes  congestion  and  aqueous  effusion  are  the  most 
(ffrequent.  Blood  is,  I believe,  rarely  poured  out,  and  tumours 
I lare  uncommon.  All  these  causes,  perhaps,  operate  by  pressure, 
' Lbut  I have  my  doubts  here.  Full  diet,  damp  air,  irritation  in  the 
inprimavi®,  dentition,  whooping  cough,  measles,  and  other  acute 
! lidiseases,  are  the  more  common  remote  causes.  The  convulsive 
I land  hydrocephalic  affections  may  arise  without  any  very  obvious 
I eexcitement.  The  evacuations  are  generally  knotty,  mucous,  serous, 
I land  green.  Scrofulous  constitutions  appear  to  be  especially  prone 
Itto  the  disease. 


* Our  predecessors,  besotted  with  superstition,  always  prone  to  ascribe  nervous  affections  to 
! ‘demoniacal  agencies,  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  infants,  when  dosing,  smiiing  convulsively, 
‘ land  starting,  were  holding  converse  with  some  airy  being,  charmed  with  their  tender  graces, 
, land  that  the  convulsions  which  followed  were  occasioned  by  a desperate  struggle  to  escape 
' -from  his  grasp.  This  explained  why  children,  the  most  forward  and  beautiful,  as  before 
■observed,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  There  is  a very  pretty  catch,  called  the  Erl  King, 
: -which  turns  entirely  on  this  piece  of  foolery.  Dr.  Blundell. 

t Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  South  of  Europe,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  nothing 
: alarms  the  mother  more  than  the  commendation  of  her  infant’s  beauty.  The  dread  of  Ne- 
-mesis  seems  still  to  prevail  even  in  Christian  Italy,  and  such  praise  is  supposed,  in  some 
.unknown  manner,  to  exert  malignant  influence.  Dr,  Blundell. 
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The  essential  part  of  the  treatment  may  be  comprised  in  a few 
words:  in  chronic  cases,  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  bleeding 
from  the  head  is  of  very  doubtful  propriety;  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
principal  remedy  if  the  attack  is  sudden  and  recent.  The  blood 
may  be  taken  by  leeches,*  or  from  the  jugular  veiii.+  To  clear 
the  chylopoietic  viscera,  is  always  proper  in  convulsive  and  hydro- 
cephalic affections ; ipecacuanha  and  calomel,  or  other  laxatives 
and  emetics  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  Pastry  and  fruit 
are  sometimes  brought  away  in  this  manner,  given,  perhaps,  to 
please  the  child,  by  some  indiscreet  acquaintance. 

In  convulsive  affections,  be  sure  to  refrigerate  the  head,  par- 
ticularly if  the  attack  be  recent.  Let  the  hair  be  removed. 
Ether  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis, 
being  employed  in  the  way  of  lotion.  Once  a day,  or  half  a dozen 
times,  for  a few  seconds,  or  for  a few  minutes,  the  administration 
of  refrigerants  may  be  continued,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
Coolness  of  the  scalp,  and  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  features. 


• Leeches  sometimes  draw  from  young  children  more  than  intended;  and  one  leech  may 
be  too  much  when  a child  is  much  reduced*  Dr.  O’Berne,  formerly  of  Chilliogton  in  Devon, 
asserts  that,  like  the  horse  of  Baron  Munchausen,  if  the  hinder  end  of  the  leech  be  cut  away, 
it  will  draw  more  copiousl}',  being  a sort  of  living  pump,  which  gives  off  at  one  extremity 
what  it  absorbs  at  the  other.  When  leeches  are  placed  over  bony  surfaces,  the  bleeding, 
(if  necessary,)  may  be  more  easily  restrained  by  pressure;  and  the  head  and  sternum 
are  convenient  places  for  their  application.  Besides  compression  and  lunar  caustic,  a useful 
help  for  stopping  the  bleeding  from  the  leech-orifices,  is  a small  portion  of  clean  sponge, 
easily  passed  down  by  means  of  a probe  into  the  cellular  web  under  the  skin,  where  the 
bleeding  vessels  are  situated.  To  Mr.  Franks,  one  of  iny  pupils,  I was  indebted  for  this 
fact.  Dr.  Blundell. 

t Infants  are  bestbled  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  particularly  in  head  affections ; and 
when  the  blood  can  be  drawn  in  this  manner,  we  know  precisely  the  measure.  What  quan- 
tities may  be  safely  drawn  at  once,  must  be  determined  by  circumstances;  but  the  foljowing 
tabular  statement  of  quantities  of  blood,  which  I have  taken  away  myself  at  different  ages. 


may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  as  a guide  : — 

From  a child  of  oz*  oz.  aver.  02.  oz.  aver. 

S months  old,  from  . . 1 to  19  months  old,  from  . . 4 to  6 

4 months Ij  to  2 3 years  8 to  10 

5 months 2 to  3 6 years 10  to  12 

12  months 3 to  4 


For  some  of  the  facts  on  which  this  table  is  grounded,  1 am  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Edwards.  Dr.  Blundell, 
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laare  the  indications  that  the  refrigerating  applications  have  exerted 
Ittheir  full  operation.  Warmth  about  the  head,  pulsating  fontanels, 
!aand  inward  fits,  are  the  best  signs  that  the  refrigerants  are  again 
rrequired. 

i To  equalize  the  circulation,  the  warm  bath  is  of  great  service  ; 
,iand  although  timorous  mothers  are  very  anxious  lest  the  water 
I sfehould  weaken,  I think  I never,  in  one  instance,  witnessed  a dan- 
I rgerous  debility  produced  in  this  manner ; and  of  the  bath  I have 
i Diuade  frequent  use.  97“  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer  appears  to 
■ oe  a very  fit  temperature  ; ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  an  average 
i oeviod  of  immersion,  to  be  lengthened  if  the  child  seem  lively,  and 
! CO  be  abbreviated  should  faintness  occur.* 

I have  known  infants  to  be  regularly  attacked  with  convulsions 
livery  time  they  screamed  ; vex  them,  and  a fit  ensued  : hence  the 
j importance  of  keeping  all  quiet.  When  the  other  remedies, 
laamely,  bleeding,  purging,  refrigeration  of  the  head,  and  warm 
nmmersion,  have  been  used,  quiet  may  sometimes  be  ensured  by 
vyrup  of  poppies,  or  other  anodynes.+  I know  that  in  convulsive 
I cases,  with  much  lethargy,  protracted  for  one  or  two  weeks  to- 
I [^ether,  infants  sometimes  unexpectedly  recover  ; and  I have  seen 


; ' • If  after  three  or  four  immersions,  the  child  gtill  scream  when  bathed,  the  bathing  vessel 
laay  be  covered  with  a blanket,  and  this  being  gradually  pressed  down  with  the  infant,  the 
rater  transudes  almost  unperceived  through  the  texture,  so  that  the  little  patient  is  in  the 
' rath  before  it  is  aware  of  it.  When  the  bath  is  obstinately  refused,  wrapping  the  infant  in  a 
lannel,  wrung  out  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  97o  of  Fareuheit,  may  be  found  an  excel- 
^ ent  substitute;  it  may  lie  there  among  the  folds,  as  comfortably  as  in  the  womb  of  the 
aother.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  child  superlatively  happy,  tell  the  friends  to  put  a few 
'roken  corks  in  the  water:  Dis  miscent  superis.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards  they 
vTOUid  not  tind  half  the  pleasure  in  a globe  and  sceptre.  Dr.  Blundell- 
1+  In  young  infants,  opiates  must  be  given  with  great  caution;  for  though  some,  under 
onvuisive  and  bowel  affections, bear  anodynes  very  well,  there  is  always  a fear  of  an  over- 
'ose;  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  good  syrup  of  poppies,  or  two  drops  of  the  tincture 
' r opium,  are  a full  dally  quantity  for  an  infant  within  the  month.  Negligent  assistants 
’ ngbt  not  to  be  employed  to  measure  out  the  preparation;  infants  have  sometimes  been 
lied  by  over  doses;  and  still  more  frequently  they  have  become  drowsy,  so  as  to  neglect 
; ae  breast  and  food  for  hours  together,  to  their  great  detriment  In  bowel  complaints.  It  is  to 
■s  regretted  that  poppy  syrup,  so  useful  in  children,  varies  so  much  in  its  strength  aud 
duality.  Dr.  Blundell. 
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these  recoveries  recur  under  the  use  of  opium,  in  such  doses  as  de- 
cidedly affected  the  system,  given  with  no  other  view  than  of  easing 
the  distress  of  the  little  sufferer.  Lowder,  the  predecessor  of  Haigh- 
ton,  used  to  state  his  conviction,  that  opiates  were  of  effective  use  in 
curing  the  disease  ; and  certainly  my  own  persuasion  is,  that 
when  administered  in  cases  verging  to  the  chronic  form,  and  at- 
tended with  distress  and  restlessness,  they  not  only  do  no  marked 
injury,  but  tend  to  accelerate  the  cure.  I wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  be  more  definite  in  my  statements  here  ; but  I want 
more  light. 

When  the  disposition  to  cerebral  afflux,  and  general  hurry  of 
the  circulation,  is  obstinate,  digitalis  may  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  a dangerous  but  powerful  agent,  and  must  be  sedulously 
watched.  In  convulsions,  inquire  whether  any  irritant  is  in  opera- 
tion. In  all  cases  when  the  gums  are  suspected,  they  ought  to  be 
lanced. 

A warm  surface,  a cool  scalp,  a vegetable  diet,  and  gums  lanced, 
tvben  necessary,  arc,  1 believe,  the  best  preventives  of  hydroce- 
phalic and  convulsive  affections.  With  such  children,  evening 
walks  are  dangerous.  Inward  fits,  bright  eyes,  glowing  cheeks, 
and  that  slight  irritability  of  temper  which  tender  mothers  deem 
an  additional  interest,  constitute  some  of  the  plainer  indications 
of  an  approaching  attack.  In  one  family,  sometimes  five  or  six 
infants  are  lost  in  succession  under  these  cephalic  affections  ; the 
necessity  of  preventive  treatment  is  in  such  cases,  obvious  enough. 

SEROUS  DIARRH05A. 

Serous  diarrhoea  is  a disease  which  proves  the  death  of  many 
infants,  especially  within  the  month.  Ten  or  twenty  watery  eva- 
cuations, green,  or  becoming  greenish,  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  the  fat  may  be 
absorbed  so  rapidly,  that  the  skin,  hanging  loosely  over  the  body, 
reminds  one  of  the  modish  dresses  of  the  day  ; and  the  body  at 
first,  perhaps,  disposed  to  heat,  becomes  cold,  i)ale  and  collapsed. 
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the  patient  recovering  gradually,  or  dying  at  the  end  of  some 
three  or  four  days.  This  diarrhoea  is  more  particularly  dangerous, 
if  the  infant,  not  above  a week  or  two  old,  has  been  gradually 
pining  before  the  attack. 

Mere  irritability  of  the  chylopoietic  apparatus  is  not  always 
nor,  perhaps,  often  the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  these  attacks- 
In  some  severe  cases,  superficial  ulcers  are  found  in  the  villous 
membrane  after  death  ; in  others,  on  different  parts  of  the  intes- 
tinal sin  face,  we  discover  spots  of  increased  vascularity.  When 
I the  conjunctiva,  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  the  Schneiderian 
membiane,  are  inflamed  superficially,  they  all  increase  in  their 
iinitability  and  their  secretions,  unless  the  inflammation  be  pushed 
beyond  a certain  degree;  and  it  seems  not  improbable,  therefore, 
tthat  in  infants  the  serous  diarrhoea  may  more  properly  be  referred 

I to  inflammation  than  simple  irritability  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
1 membrane.* 

The  substitution  of  other  aliment  for  the  human  breast-milk,  is 
I the  oidinaiy  cause  of  watery  diarrhoea  ; and  to  correct  this  error, 
I is  the  first  .step  of  the  cure.  As  observed  before,  if  the  infant  be 
Itoo  weak  to  draw  from  the  breast,  the  milk  should  be  procured  by 
ipiopei  di awing  instruments,  and  administered  with  a spoon.  Unless 
I the  human  milk  be  promptly  supplied,  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
I of  cure.  In  some  cases,  when  the  disease  has  been  recent,  I have, 
(to  appearance,  successfully  treated  the  watery  diarrhoea  on  the 
lantiphlogistic  plan  ; but  syrup  of  poppies,  opiates,  ant-acids,  and 
I aromatics,  are  the  remedies  which  have  appeared  to  have  the  best 
(effects.  Two  oi  three  drops,  not  minims,  daily  of  the  tincture  of 
(opium,  in  slighter  cases,  may  check  the  diarrhoea  much  ; but 
tthe  great  evil  of  this,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  anodynes,  is, 
•that  they  may  make  the  infant  so  torpid,  that  it  neglects  to 
draw  the  breath,  therefore  heware  of  too  large  a dose.t 


* In  a prepiration.  in  my  museum,  p.esenled  by  a very  excellent  and  promising  youns 
Uwenty  superdcal  ulcers,  large  as  the  surface  of  a split  pea.  Dr.  Blundell. 

A useful  formula  .n  these  cases,  is  the  foilowiug:  of  aromatic  confection,  one  drachm- 

3 H 2 
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aphtha  infantum,  or  thrush.* 

A very  common  disease  is  the  thrush,  a sort  of  specific  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  attacking  the  mouth  only,  or  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  tuhe.t  That  the  milder  thrush  is 
begun,  we  may  suspect  when  the  nipple  is  aphthous  and  the  child 
is  drowsy  ; and  when  the  suckling  is  frequently  interrupted  with 
crying,  and  the  tongue  and  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  are  red, 
and  scattered  over  with  a substance,  like  the  curd  of  milk.  When, 
in  conjunction  with  these  symptoms,  the  bowels  purge,  the  stomach 
vomits,  screaming  and  gas  indicate  intestinal  spasms,  and  an 
apthous  appearance  is  remarked  in  the  perinaeum  and  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  anus,  we  may  then  reasonably  infer  that  the  whole 
track  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  affected  with  aphthm,  or  with  aphthous 
irritation.  The  vagina,  invested  by  a membrane  like  the  oral 
epithelium,  is,  in  women,  sometimes  attacked  with  a disease,  which 
I conceive  to  be  very  analogous  to  the  thrush  of  infants;  and, 
under  this  disease,  large  quantities  of  curdy  matter,  will  sometimes 
form  itself  in  no  sparing  abundance.  Now,  what  is  the  exact 
nature  of  the  white  specks  of  infantile  thrush  I am  not  certain, 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  not  unlike  this  in  nature,  it  consists  of  a 
morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane.  When  thrush  is 
attended  with  purging,  it  may,  I believe,  be  best  treated  like  the 
serous  diarrhoea.  When  confined  to  the  mouth,  borax,  mul- 


of  poppy  syrup,  one  drachm;  of  dill-seed  water,  an  ounce  and  a half;  of  spirit  of  nntmes, 
thirty  or  forty  drops.  A teaspoonful  to  be  given  after  every  or  every  other  watery  evacuation, 
unless  the  infant  be  drowsy,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours*  Dr»  Blun/iell* 

< Aphtha;- A00at,  opAtAaf,  from  aTTTW,  flpto,  to  Inflame. 

+ It  very  generaiiy  begins  on  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  lip,  or  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 
resembles  a small  coagulum  of  milk;  from  this  point  it  sometimes  spreads  itself  very  rapidly 
over  the  Inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  gums.  When  this  efflorescence  is  ^ 

child  slavers  very  much,  and  is  frequently  embarrassed  In  its  suck  ng,  cr  es.  ^ 

betraysthatitismuchpai„ed;itis  very  restless  and  verythirs.y.^.tevmcesby.U^^^^^^^ 

stirrings,  and  it.  disposition  to  be  continued  at  the  breast.  Hr.  Hen-ee.’  Treat.  Hir.  M 
p.  SIS. 
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ibberry  syrup,  and  other  stimulant  astringents  may  be  used  with 
i s success.* 


MESENTERIC  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Mesenteric  obstructions  are  not,  I think,  frequent  in  very  young 
^children,  but,  without  such  obstruction,  you  may  frequently  meet 
with  an  inflated  abdomen,  and  a gradual  wasting  of  the  other 
ipparts.  This  state  of  disease  is  called  marasmus.+  It  usually,  I 
i tthink,  arises  from  one  of  three  causes,  a denial  of  the  human 
i tbreast-milk  ; an  inertness  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  which  either 
fform  their  secretions  too  sparingly,  or  of  deficient  digestive  power  ; 
aand  an  afllux  of  blood  on  the  head,  with,  perhaps,  a concealed 
Ihydrocephalus.  When  the  chylopoietic  viscera  are  inert,  without 
ccephalic  disease.  I have  seen  much  apparent  benefit  from  cap- 
; ssicum  and  quinine,  in  pill,  according  to  the  effect  produced,  with  a 
cdose  of  blue  pill,  or  a grain  or  so  of  calomel,  two  or  three  times  a 
i vweek.  Change  of  air,  as  from  town  to  the  country,  or  from 
j tthe  country  to  the  sea-shore,  seem  sometimes,  in  marasmus,  to  do 
I imore  good  than  all  our  medicines. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thus  far  then,  have  I entered  into  practical  remarks  on  the 
(diseases  of  young  infants,  those  especially  which  occur  within  the 
ffirst  few  weeks,  for  to  these  it  is  that  my  observations,  with  few 
(exceptions,  are  designed  mainly  to  apply.  And  as  a final  remark, 
llet  me  add,  that  although  so  many  infants  sink  beneath  the 


• A usefullinctus  consists  of  borax,  one  drachm,  and  of  simple  sjrup  one  ounce,  nr  honey 
Binay  be  substituted  for  syrup,  if  not  too  irritating.  Of  this  linctus,  a little  may  be  put  Into 
the  moulb  repeatedly  in  the  course  oftlieday;  the  best  instrument  for  diffusing  it  over  the 
Tmouth  is  the  chiid’s  own  tongue.  Dr.  Blundell. 

+ Marasmus:— From  fiapatvtv,  marainB,  to  grow  lean. 
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diseases  of  their  earlier  days,  you  must  not  abandon  any  case, 
until  the  hand  of  death  has  fairly  snatched  the  little  patient  from 
your  care.  The  bud  of  life  may  appear  withering,  dying,  nay, 
dead — when  unexpectedly,  nature,  from  her  deep  and  hidden 
recess,  comes  forth  and  raises  the  sinking  embryo  to  vigorous 
life. 


INDEX 


Abstinence  from  food,  ISO. 

Acetabulum,  4. 

After-floodings,  457;  concealed,  459 ; ex- 
ternal,460;  from  retention  of  a portion 
of  the  placenta,  &c.,  457;  internal, 
459;  some  women  peculiarly  liable  to, 
472  ; treatment  of  copious,  461 ; treat- 
ment of  spare,  471;  with  vomiting, 
458. 

After-pains,  792;  diagnosis  of,  795;  highly 
severe,  794;  suh-inflammatory,  793. 

Allantois,  116. 

Amnion,  113;  waters  of,  1 1 7. 

Arbor  vits,  86;  Morgagni,  36. 

Areola,  161. 

Barrenness,  74. 

Bladder,  39. 

Blunt-hook,  535. 

Caesarian  operation,  563;  British  cases  of, 
573;  means  of  superseding,  579. 

Canalis  arteriosus,  92;  venosus,  92. 

Carunculse  hlyrtiformes,  31. 

Catamenia,  50. 

Cervix  uteri,  35. 

Change,  the,  47. 

Chorion,  112;  spongy.  111. 

Circulus  membranosus,  30. 

Clitoris,  28. 

Commissures,  28. 

Conception,  see  Impregnation,  54;  expla- 
nation of,  131;  time  required  for,  131. 

Corpora  sesamoidea,  32. 

Corpus  lutenm,  38. 

Courses,  the,  47. 

Cowpcr’s  Glands,  SO. 


Craniotomy  in  cases  of  slight  contraction, 
536;  in  cases  of  considerable  contrac- 
tion, 543;  signs  which  indicate  the 
need  of,  546. 

Craniotomy,  Instruments,  531. 

Crotchet,  535. 

Delivery,  see  Labour,  209;  after  the  death 
of  the  mother,  707 ; possibility  of,  with- 
out the  mother’s  knowledge,  17. 

Epigenesis,  144. 

Evolution,  144. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy,  710. 

Fallopian  Tubes, 37;  secretion?  183;  sec- 
tion of,  579. 

False  Water,  120. 

Fecundity,  different  degrees  of,  69. 

Flooding  cases,  306. 

Floodings,  after  management  of,  409;  be- 
fore labour,  453 ; causes  of  the  cessa- 
tion of,  309;  copious,  management  of, 
323;  copious,  management  of,  in  the 
latter  months  especially,  335;  death 
after  the  cessation  of,  347;  during  la- 
bour, 452;  immediate  precursors  of 
death,  315;  immediate  death  from, 
452;  in  gushes  or  drainings,  316;  in 
the  earlier  months,  434;  in  the  iattcr 

months,  442;  in  the  latter  months,  cause 
of,  80;  in  which  the  placenta  is  not 
over  the  os  uteri,  451 ; management  in 
the  asphyxial  slate,  340;  simple,  ma- 
nagement of,  316;  sometimes  rapidly 
fatal,  314;  source  of  the  hemorrhage, 
307. 
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Flowers,  the,  47. 

Foetal  blood,  properties  of,  M;  head,  ob- 
stetric properties  of,  23;  lungs,  swim- 
ming of,  9o;  hepatized,  91. 

Fistus,  brains  not  essential  to,  98;  circu- 
lation of,  120;  descent  of  the  testicles 
of,  95;  does  it  swallow  the  liquor 
amnii?  94;  double-beaded, 99;  forma- 
tion of,  133;  growth  of,  136;  may 
live  without  the  cerebellum,  98;  mem- 
branes of,  109;  nourished  by  the  pla- 
centa? 119;  Ligamentum  rotnndum  of, 
92;  peculiarities  of,  90;  weight  of,  99; 
with  one  leg  or  arm,  99;  without  limbs, 
99. 

Foetus,  inntero,  beat  of,  127;  indications  of 
the  death  of,  552;  position  of,  100;  se- 
cretion of,  97 ; sensibility  of,  98. 

Fontanels,  26. 

Foramen  ovale,  92;  thyroideum,  4. 

Fossa  navicularis,  32. 

Fundus  uteri,  35. 

Funis  umbilicalis,  105;  blood-vessels  of, 
107;  insertion  of,  109;  knots  on,  108; 
length  of,  106;  lymphatics  of?  108; 
nerves  of?  107;  shortness  of,  106; 
thickness  of,  108. 

Generation,  external  parts  of,  27;  internal 
parts  of,  33. 

Gestation  with  inflammations,  717;  with 
fever,  718. 

Glandules  Nabothi,  83. 

Graafian  Vesicles,  129. 

Gravid  uterus,  on  the,  76. 

Haunch  bone,  4. 

Hidrosis  or  Hidrotic  fever,  770. 

Huckle  bone,  4. 

Hymen,  30. 

Ilium,  4. 

Impregnation,  64;  accomplished  by  two 
genital  structures,  55;  anomalous,  67; 
contact  of  the  two  substances  neces- 
sary, 59;  death  from,  64;  different  de- 
grees of  fecundity,  69 ; difierent  theories 
concerning,  57;  experiments,  proving 
contact  necessary,  60;  inferences  to  be 


drawn  from  these  experiments,  63;  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons,  Ac.  on,  70;  not 
periodical,  70;  remarks  on,  130;  two 
substances  necessary  for,  69;  very  little 
semen  required,  65;  where  do  the  rudi- 
ments and  fecundating  fluid  meet?  64. 

Infants,  Medical  Diseases  of,  825;  aphtha, 
836 ; acescent  evacuations,  827 ; 
causes  of,  826;  convulsions,  830;  diar- 
rhoea, 834 ; external  signs  of,  825 ; fla- 
tulent colic,  830;  gum  rash,  828;  icte- 
rus, 829;  mesenteric  obstructions,  837; 
nervous,  828;  pallid  gum-rash,  829; 
red  gum,  8-39;  strophulus,  828;  thrush, 
836;  tooth-rash, 829;  white  gum,  829; 
wild  fire-rash,  829;  yellow  gum,  829. 

Infants,  Surgical  Diseases  of,  802;  cerebral 
tumours,  805;  cohesion  of  the  nymphse, 
807 ; compressions  of  the  brain,  803 ; dis- 
figurement of  the  face,  804;  dropsy  of 
the  spine,  814;  fractures  of  the  bones 
of,  805;  imperforate  anus,  817;  im- 
perforate oesophagus,  815;  imperfora- 
tion  of  the  genitals,  807;  injury  to  the 
nerves,  804 ; intumescence  of  the  scalp, 
802;  obstructed  passage  of  the  urine, 
820;  parietal  tumours,  805;  purulent 
ophthalmia,  821;  restriction  of  the 
tongue,  809;  spina  bifida,  814;  syphi- 
lis, 822;  umbilical  bemia,8I2. 

Instruments,  on  the  use  of,  494 ; rules  for 
using,  525. 

Inversion  of  the  uterns,  687 ; causes  of,  697 ; 
diagnosis  of,  689;  prognosis  of,  690; 
symptoms  of,  688;  treatment  of,  690. 

Involucra  or  membranes,  109. 

Ischium,  4. 

I 

Labia  pndendi,  28. 

Labour  or  Delivery,  209;  after  manage- 
ment of,  723;  cautions  after,  260; 
classes  of,  211;  efl^ectsof,  266;  remarks 
on,  210;  stages  of,  210. 

Labour,  complicated,  662;  with  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  663;  exostosis,  662;  tu- 
mours, 664. 

Labour,  laborious,  473;  accidents  attend- 
ing, 473;  accumulation  of  urine,  478; 
contusions,  480;  convulsions,  483; 
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death,  183;  excitement,  183;  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  die.  183;  mor- 
tification, 180;  rupture  of  the  genitals 
nS;  rupture  of  the  perineum,  m; 
rupture  of  the  trachea,  &c.  1*3;  swell- 
ing of  the  labia,  183;  vascular  lace- 
rations, &c.  175. 

Labour,  laborious,  causes  of,  587:  anchy- 
losed  sacro-coccygeal  Joint,  607;  bulk 
of  the  fcEtus,  608;  descent  of  the  arm 
with  the  cord,  611  ; descent  of  the  head 
and  the  cord  together,  610;  distortion 
and  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  589;  hy- 
drocephalic bead,  609  ; length  of  the 
funis,  606;  locked  head,  591;  rigidity 
599;  rigidity  from  age,  608;  thickness 
of  the  membranes,  605;  unfavourable 
position  of  the  cranium,  587. 

Labour,  laborious,  effects  of,186;  collapse, 
187;  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  188;  pressure  of  the  nerves, 
193;  puerperal  irritability,  489;  reten- 
tion of  urine,  490;  rigors,  490;  rupture 
of  the  bladder,  491 ; slougbiugs  of  the 
ext.'roal  pans,  486;  sloughings  of  the 
vagina,  193;  suppuration,  &c.  486  • 
sweatings,  490;  swelling,  486;  wast- 
ings,  490;  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
191. 

Labour,  lingering,  678. 

Labour,  natural,  318;  cramps  during,  239; 
cutting  the  funis,  241 ; birth  of  the  head, 
227;  birth  of  the  shoulders,  240;  de- 
scent of  the  head,  221;  duration  of, 
227;  effects  on  the  os  uteri,  &c.  232; 
eruption  of  the  liquor  amnii,  223 ; first 
stage  of,  220;  funis  round  the  child’s 
neck,  211;  micturition  during,  229; 
morbid  effects  of,  229;  pains  during, 
236;  position  of  the  he.ad,  224;  pre- 
cursory symptoms  of,  219;  rigors  dur- 
ing, 229;  tenesmus  during,  229;  vo- 
miting during,  229, 

Labour,  preternatural,  358; breech  presen- 
tations, 366;  foot  or  crural  presenta- 
tions, 359;  mixed  presentations,  371. 

Labour,  Preternatural,  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in,  372;  abstraction  of  the 
head,  371;  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 


men, 373;  laying  open  the  bead,  379; 
position  of  the  arms,  373. 

Labour,  preternatural  from  transverse  posi- 
tion of  the  child,  381 ; Ctesarian  opera- 
tion for,  386;  embryotomy  for,  387; 
escape  of  the  child  from  the  uterus, 
381;  evolution  of  the  child,  383;  Indi- 
cations for  relying  on  the  natural 
efforts,  383;  ordinary  method  of  deli- 
very, 385;  transverse  presentations, 
381. 

Labour  with  convulsions,  636;  with  fever, 
719;  with  hydrocephalus,  27;  with  in- 
flammation 718;  with  monstrosity, 
631;  with  plurality  of  children,  669. 

Lever  or  tractor,  on  the,  509;  Mr.  Gait- 
skell's  observations  on,  511. 

Ligamenta  rotunda,  38. 

Liquor  amnii,  117. 

Lochia,  of  the,  795;  overflow  of,  796;  stop- 
page of,  797. 

Long  Forceps,  on  the,  500. 

Mammillary  process,  130. 

Meatus  urinarius,  29. 

Membrana  pupillaris,  90. 

Menses,  the,  47;  appearance  of,  49;  cessa- 
tion of,  so;  deviation  of,  48 ; effects  of 
perverted,  53;  nature  of  the  discharge, 
48;  quantity  of,  48;  questions  concern- 
ing, 53 ; probable  use  of,  52;  service  of, 
51 ; symptoms  attending,  51. 

Menstruation,  see  Menses,  47. 

Mons  Veneris,  27. 

Monstrosity,  causes  of,  136. 

Morning  sickness,  176. 

Morsus  diaboli,  129. 

Navel-string,  105. 

Nymph®,  29. 

Obstetrical  Bandage,  Mr.  Gaitskell’s,  726. 

Obstetrician,  duties  of,  230;  recapitulation, 
245. 

Obturator  foramen,  4. 

Os  coccygis,2;  innominatum,  3. 

Os  externum,  30;  tineas,  35;  uteri,  35. 

Osteomist,  Dr.  Davis’s,  593. 
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Ora  Nabotbi,  8i. 
Oraria,  ST. 
Orum,  S9. 


Parturition,  see  Labour,  209. 

Pelric  viscera,  39. 

Pelvimeter,  IS. 

Pelvis,  1 ; absorbents  in,  42;  axis  of,  21 ; 
blood-vessels  in,  42;  brim  or  superior 
aperture,  8;  cavity  of,  10;  cellular 
, web  in,  44;  contracted,  15;  contracted, 
management  of  cases  with,  15;  con- 
tracted, questions  in  a suspected  case 
of,  19;  distorted,  12;  distorted,  ad- 
vice to  women  having,  12;  false  or 
superior,  S;  glands  in,  42;  joints  of, 
5;  large,  10;  ligaments  of,  5;  male 
and  female,  20;  means  of  ascertaining 
the  kinds  of,  17;  muscles  of,  41; 
nerves  in,  43;  obstetric  properties  of, 
7;  outlet  of,  9;  small,  le;  small, 
management  of  cases  with,  16 ; stand- 
ard, 7;  soft  parts  lining,  40;  true  or 
inferior,  8. 

Perforator,  533 ; rules  for  using,  550. 

Perinxum,  32;  laceration  of,  799;  treat- 
ment of,  799;  cbionic  rents  of, 801. 

Peritoneum,  44. 

Phlegmasia  Dolens,  785;  acute,  785; 
chronic,  790. 

Placenta,  circular,  102;  formation  of,  114; 
forms  of,  101  ; functions  of,  124;  lym- 
phatics of?  108;  nerves  of?  104;  num- 
ber of,  105;  pulmonary  oiiice?  125; 
situation,  105;  structure  of,  103  ; zoni- 
form,  102. 

Placenta,  natural  expulsion  of,  251; 
error  in  managing,  263;  injudicious 
removal  of,  after  delivery,  255;  rules 
for  the  removal  of,  after  delivery, 
256. 

Placenta,  retention  of,  612;  effects  of,  612; 
rules  regulating  manual  interference, 
618;  errors  in  managing,  630. 

Placenta,  Causes  of  retention,  breaking 
the  funis,  620 ; cohesion  in  conse- 
quence of  scirrhus,  627;  iuertuess  of 
the  uterus,  629;  irregular  uterine  con- 


traction, 623 ; scirrhous  adhesion,  626  ; 
swelling  of  the  parts,  622. 

Plexus  retiformis,  30. 

Position  of  the  Child,  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, 300. 

Prmputium  ciitoridis,  29. 

Pregnancy,  diseases  of,  176;  calculi,  198; 
cardialgia,  194;  constipation,  196; 
convulsions,  200,  636;  cough,  199; 
diarrheea,  176;  dropsical  effusions, 
185;  dyspepsia,  193;  dyspncea,  199; 
dysuria,  197;  false  pains,  205;  fasti- 
dious taste,  195;  femoral  hernia,  87  ; 
foetal  turbulency,  206;  heart-bum, 
194;  icterus,  198;  inguinal  hernia, 
87;  ischuria,  197;  jaundice,  198:  lax- 
ity of  the  abdomen,  204 ; mastodynia, 
202;  micturition,  197;  nausea,  176; 
odontalgi:|,2(M);  oedema,  184;  ovarian 
dropsy,  203;  prolapsus  uteri,  196;  pty- 
alism,  201;  rigidity  of  the  abdomen 
204 ; salivation,  201;  strangury,  197; 
syphilis,  188;  tooth-ache,  200;  apo- 
plexy during, 660;  convulsions  during, 
636. 

Pregnancy,  remarks  on,  length  of  the  cer- 
vix uteri  as  connected  with,  85,  173; 
progress  of,  172;  suckling  no  certain 
preventive  of,  73;  situation  of  the 
uterus,  173. 

Pregnancy,  Signs  of,  153;  accidental  and 
anomalous,  165;  antipathies,  166; 
areolar  sign  of,  161 ; ausculation,  156; 
dreams,  106 ; emaciation,  166 ; enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  157;  likings  to 
certain  things,  165;  movement  of  the 
feetus,  155  ; non-secretion  of  milk,  107  ; 
(Edema  of  the  lower  limbs,  154;  pains, 
166;  quickening,  166;  sizy  blood,  167  ; 
state  of  the  breasts,  159;  suspension 
of  the  menses,  163;  temper,  166;  vo- 
miting and  retching,  155.  Signs  of, 
by  examination,  167. 

Premature  Delivery,  induction  of,  559. 

Presentation, breech, 289;  crural, 283;  ear, 
283;  face,  279;  foot,  283;  forehead, 
283;  forehead,  remarks 00,225;  mixed, 
371;  transverse,  296;  vertex,  271. 

Pubis,  4. 
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Puerperal  ConTuIsions,  636 ; causes  of, 
658;  observations  on, 657;  postmortem 
appearances,659;  prognosis, 659;  pre- 
vention of,  653;  treatment  of,  642. 

Puerperal  Fever,  735 ; causes  of,  763;  diag- 
nosis of,  764 ; nature  of,  769 ; post  mor- 
tem appearances,  767 ; treatment  of, 
742;  varieties  of,  758;  various  measures 
proposed  for  the  treatment  of,  752; 
emetics,  753;  mercury, 755;  tonic  re- 
medies, 753;  turpentine,  756. 

Puerperal  Tumid  leg,  785. 

Quickening,  88. 

Reckoning,  174. 

Rectum,  40. 

Rump  bone,  4. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  699 ; causes  of,  701 ; 
management  of,  702 ; symptoms  of,  699 ; 
termination  of,  706. 

Sacro-coccygeal  joint,  6. 

Sacro-iliac  Synchondrosis,  7. 

Sacrum,  3-11. 

Secundines,  250. 

Sexual  Instinct,  70. 

Shear  Bone,  4. 

Shew,  the,  219. 

Short  Forceps,  on  the,  517. 

Sitting  Bone, 4. 

Spaying,38. 

Sphincter  ani,  40. 

Sterility,  74. 

Still-born  children,  birth  of,  246. 

Sup  i'rfcBtation,  73. 

Sutures,  25. 

Symphysis  pubis, 6;  section  of,  582. 

Transfusion,  on,  418. 

Tunica  decidua  relluxa,  115. 


Turning,  399 ; cases  of  easy,  395 ; cases  of 
difficult,  399;  cases  of  impracticable, 
407. 

Twins,  or,  plurality  of  children,  669 ; ma- 
nagement of,  674. 

Umbilical  cord,  105. 

Ureters,  39. 

Urethra,  29. 

Uterine  substances  which  escape  from  the 
uterus,  429. 

Uterus,  34;  absorbents  of,  37 ; appendages 
of,  37;  arteries  of,  36;  broad  liga- 
ments of,  37 ; contents  of,  89 ; double, 
74;  muscularity  of,  80 ; nerves  of,  36; 
round  ligaments  of, 38;  sinusesof,80; 
thickness  of,  S3 ; unimpregnated,  size 
of,  76;  descent  of  the  rudiments  into, 
132. 

Uterus  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy, 
84  ; ascent  of,  88;  its  non-ascent  may 
be  mistaken  for  retroversion,  88;  its 
growth,  85;  cause  of  enlargement,  84; 
size  of,  84;  mode  of  ascertaining  its 
size  in  the  earlier  months,  170;  situa- 
tion of,  86;  state  of  the  neck  of,  85. 

Uterus,  effects  of  contraction  of,  251 ; state 
of,  after  delivery,  252;  means  to  secure 
contraction  of,  254. 

Uterus,  supposed  source  of  carcinoma  of, 
83;  on  tlie  entire  removal  of,  577. 

Vagina, 33  ; orifice  of,  30. 

Vectisor  Lever,  on  the,  509. 

Vesica,  39. 

Vesicula  umbilicaiis,  117. 

Vestibulumj29. 

Vulva,  28. 

White  leg,  795. 

Womb,  34. 
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